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PREFACE. 





THE Foreign History of the year 1819 presents few events 
or circumstances of much moment in themselves, though 
deriving interest and consequence, as the indicators and 
forerunners of future changes of most material and mo- 
mentous importance. The Domestic History of.the same 
period is replete with topics and events that must suggest 
serious and almost terrifying reflections and anticipations to 
all who consider them deeply in all their bearings. The 
causes which produced the tumultuous meetings in the ma- 
nufacturing districts are of such a nature that they cannot 
die away, so long as the minds of the mass of the people 
are imbued with the doctrines that produced those meet- 
ings, and their feelings are at the same time agitated by 
distress. 

We have endeavoured to give a faithful picture of the 
state of Britain during 1819, particularly of the dreadful 
meeting at Manchester. The trial of Mr. Hunt of course 
belongs to our next Volume ; but we, believe we have, in 
the present, represented the Manchester Meeting in that 
light in which it is now regarded by all impartial persons. 
The state of the agriculture, manufactures, commerce, 
circulating medium, and finances has received from us 
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their due portion of attention and examination :—every 
year, each of those topics becomes more and more interest- 


ing. 
The foreign relations of Britain continue highly satis- 


factory. France, though in a slight degree agitated by 
party, especially by the machinations of the Ultra Royalists, 
is advancing, under the guidance of the good sense and 
moderation of the King, in industry, prosperity, and strength. 
Spain during 1819 sunk, if possible, deeper in degrada- 
tion and distress than she had previously done, and seem- 
ed to have reached that state, in which human patience 
and endurance under a feeble government is exhausted. 
Some parts of Germany obtained at least the semblance 
of political liberty ; others were still refused it, though re- 
peatedly promised it ; but all were dreadfully agitated. The 
United States, in all the vigour of youth, were throwing 
off their temporary distress; while the cause of freedom 
was advancing in South America, 
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For the Year 1819. 


CHAPTER I. 


Sketch of the Privileges, Sc. of the three Branches of the Legislature 
Opening of the new Parliament—Regent’s Speech—Delate on the 
Address—Criminal Code—Insolvent Debtors—Supply—Cash Pay- 
ments— Civil List—Finance—Poor Laws, 


HE occasion of the calling 
of a new parliament, and 
of the record of its proceedings in 
the first session, seems an appro- 
priate opportunity of introducing 
a few brief remarks on the powers, 
privileges, and modes of proceed- 
ing of the three branches of the 
legislature. ‘This we are the ra- 
ther induced to do, because, 
strange and not very creditable 
as it may appear, it is undoubted 
that comparatively few, even of 
well-educated and otherwise well- 
informed Britons, are well ac- 
quainted with the constitution of 
their government, except in its 
most general and broad outlines. 
The sovereign constitutes the 
head and chief branch of the le- 
gislative body: but no law can be 
acted upon, or indeed pass, with- 
out the concurrence of all the 
three branches,—the king, house 
of lords, and house of commons. 


The chief prerogative of the so- 
vereign, as the head of the legis- 
lature, consists in the power of 
calling, proroguing and dissolv- 
ing parliament. Fie opens par- 
liament by a speech, either deli- 
vered in person, or by commise 
sioners ; it may also be prorogued 
or dissolved, and the royal assent 
given to bills, either by him in 
person, or by commissioners. 
The house of peers consists of 
all the peers of England, and of 
a certain number of Scotch and 
Irish peers, Peers are called u 
to the house of lords in three dif- 
ferent modes: by tenure, by writ, 
or by patent. ‘The archbishops 
and bishops may be considered 
as called by election; they sit in- 
deed as barons or temporal peers ; 
but in their spiritual character 
they are nominally elected by the 
dean and chapter. The Scotch 
peers, who represent the whole bo- 
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dy of the peerage of that nation, 
are sixteen : they are chosen at the 
beginning of every parliament. 
There are also 28 representative 
peers from Ireland, but they are 
chosen for life: the church of Ire- 
land is represented by one arch- 
bishop and three bishops, who 
come in by rotation every session, 

Independently of its legislative 
authority the house of lords is the 
supreme court of judicature: to 
it there is an appeal from all the 
civil courts, and its decision is fi- 
nal: before it also, and by it, all 
impeachments are conducted and 
determined. It can originate and 
alter all bills except money bills; 
these must originate with the com- 
mons, and can alone be altered in 
that house. It scarcely ever hap- 
pens, either in the house of lords 
or house of commons, that any 
debate takes place onthe first read- 
ing of a bill: on the second read- 
ing, only its principles are dis- 
cussed: it is then referred to a 
committee, where it is thoroughly 
canvassed in detail: the report of 
the committee isthen made; and 
on its third reading it is passed or 
rejected. All bills originating in 
the house of lords, after being 
passed there, are sent to the com- 
mons; but bills coming from the 
commons remain with the lords 
for the royal assent, unless alter- 
ed, when they are again sent to 
the commons for their concur- 
rence, Private bills are referred 
to select committees ; public bills, 
to a committee of the whole 
house. Peers can vote by proxy, 
except in committee: any peer 
may enter, in the journals of the 
house, his reasons of dissent from 
any measure or bill—which is call- 
ed a protest. 

The chief officer in the house 


of lords is the speaker, who is 
generally the lord chancellor: his 
duty is to preserve order, direct 
the business, collect the votes, and 
declare the numbers: the peers 
vote by saying Content or Not con» 
tent, When the house goes into 
a committee of the whole house, 
the speaker gives up his authority, 
and is succeeded by the chairman 
of committees: he has a council 
to assist him, composed of cere 
tain peers: his situation is gene- 
rally permanent: his duty is the 
same in committees as that of the 
speaker at other times: he also 
reports the decision of the com- 
mittees to the house. The judges 
are present in the house of lords 
to give their opinions on points of 
law: bills and messages are car- 
ried from the peers to the com- 
mons by masters in chancery. 

The house of commons con- 
sists of members for the counties, 
cities and boroughs of England ; 
and a certain number of members 
from Scotland and Ireland. The 
county members of England are 
chosen by all who possess a free- 
hold of the yearly value of 40s.— 
in Scotland by those who have 
4001, Scotch of old valued rent, 
which is now in most cases equal 
to 400/. English: but the superi« 
ority, that is, the right to elect, 
derived from such an estate, may 
be purchased separately from the 
estate, In Ireland 40s. freehold, 
or on lease for life, gives the elec- 
tive franchise. In England the 
elective franchise for cities and 
boroughs varies considerably ; as 
it does also in Ireland: in Scot. 
land it resides in the town coun- 
cil, or corporation. 

A new parliament is called by 
the sovereign’s warrant to the 
lord chancellor, commanding him 

to 
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to issue writs: these are directed 
to the sheriffs, and must be re- 
turned in 40 days after the éeste, 
or date. The sheriffs issue their 
directions to the returning officer 
of each city or borough, who is 
generally the mayor: the election 
must begin in eight days after the 
receipt of the order from the she- 
riff, for all cities, &c.; and in 14 
days for all counties. While the 
house is sitting, all vacancies are 
filled up by writs issued by the 
speaker, under the authority of 
the house: during a recess, the 
speaker, on being certified of the 
death of a member, issues his war- 
rant for a writ. 

No person can legally repre- 
sent a county, who does not pos- 
sess 600/. a-year in land; nora 
city, &c. who does not possess a 
landed estate of 3001. a-year ; but 
in the latter case, the qualification 
is often nominal, or borrowed for 
the occasion. The eldest sons and 
heirs of peers, or of those quali- 
fied to represent counties, are ex- 
empted. 

When the new parliament first 
assembles, a speaker is chosen by 
order of the sovereign, by whom, 
after hi election, he is approved. 
The lofd steward of the house- 
hold swears in the first 40 mem- 
bers: these are sufficient to con- 
stitute a house, and they can swear 
in the remainder. 

The mode of introducing and 
passing bills is nearly similar to 
that of the house of lords: if the 
latter alter a money bill, the com- 
mons reject it, even though they 
approve of the alterations, and in- 
troduce a new one. When the 
two houses disagree, a conference 
between them takes place. 

The speaker of the house of 
commons keeps order, regulates 
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the debates, puts all questions, 
and declares the sense of the 
house: no business can proceed 
without him. He never votes un- 
less the house is equally divided, 
or it has resolved itself into a come 
mittee of the whole house, when 
indeed he is no longer speaker. 
He is the first commoner in rank 
in the country. ‘There is also a 
chairman of the general commit 
tees, whose duty, while the house 
is in a committee, is similar to that 
of the speaker: he is chosen by 
the house.—In order that all new 
laws may be generally known, 
5,500 copies of every public bill 
are sent to the mayor or other 
chief officer of every city, &c. in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Picts of lords, Jan. 14. The 
new parliament being summoned 
to meet this day, chief baron 
Richards, as acting for the lord 
chancellor, who was confined by 
indisposition, took his seat on the 
woolsack at half past two o’clock, 
and apprised the house of peers 
that the prince regent was not 
able to attend in person, but had 
empowered certain commissioners 
to open the parliament. He then 
proposed to adjourn during plea- 
sure. 

After a short adjournment, the 
house was resumed, and the duke 
of Wellington, and lords Har-- 
rowby, Liverpool, Westmoreland, 
and Shaftesbury, having taken 
their seats as commissioners, and 
the commons being soon after in 
attendance, lord Harrowbystated, 
that as soon as a sufficient num. 
ber of the members of both houses 
were sworn, the prince regent 
would let them know the cause 
for which he had summoned them 
together ; and it being necessary 
that a speaker of the house of 
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commons should be first chosen, 
it was the pleasure of his royal 
highness that the gentlemen of the 
house of commons should repair 
to their. usual place of sitting, and 

roceed to the choice of a speaker, 
and that they should present him 
this day at the bar of the upper 
house for the prince regent’s ap- 
probation. The lords then pro- 
ceeded to take the oaths. 

The members of the commons 
being returned to their own cham- 
ber, Mr. Peel proposed to elect to 
the office of speaker the right ho- 
nourable Charles Manners Sutton. 

The motion was seconded by 
lord Clive, supported by Mr. Bar- 
nett, the member for Rochester, 
and unanimously adopted. 

The speaker elect was then con- 
ducted to the chair in the usual 
form, and returned thanks to the 
house for the high honour thus 
conferred upon him a second time. 

Mr. Canning then moved an 
adjournment, and availed himself 
of the opportunity to pronounce 
another deserved panegyric upon 
the right honourable gentleman, 

Jan. 15. The commons, pur- 
éuant to usage, were summoned 
by the usher of the black rod, by 
direction of the commissioners 
authorized by the crown to give 
their assent to, or dissent from, 
the choice made by the commons 
of a speaker of their house for the 

esent parliament. The right 
occane Charles Manners Sut- 
ton appeared at the bar of the 
house of lords, attended by many 
of the members of the lower house, 
where he informed the lords com- 
missioners that the choice of the 
commons had fallen on himself. 

The earl of Harrowby, as first 
commissioner, gave the royal ape 
proval to the choice of the com- 
mons. 


The speaker then proceeded to 
claim from the crown the usual 
privileges enjoyed by the house of 
commons, such as freedom of de- 
bate, exemption from arrest, and 
free access at all convenient occa- 
sions, &c. These the first lord 
commissioners declared they were 
empowered by the crown to grant, 
in the fullest possible manner. 
The commons then retired, and 
both houses proceeded to the only 
business before them—swearing in 
members. 

Jan. 21. This day the commise 
sioners sent the usher of the black 
rod to summon the commons; on 
whose appearance the lord chan- 
cellor read the following speech : 

“ My lords and gentlemen,— 
We are commanded by his royal 
highness the prince regent to ex- 
press to you the deep regret which 
he feels in the continuance of his 
majesty’s lamented indisposition. 
In announcing to you the severe 
calamity with which it has pleased 
divine providence to visit the 
prince regent, the royal family, 
and the nation, by the death of 
her majesty the queen of the 
united kingdom, his royal highe 
ness has commanded us to direct 
your attention to the consideration 
of such measures as this melan- 
choly event has rendered necessary 
and expedient, with respect to the 
care of his majesty’s sacred person. 
Weare directed to inform you that 
the negociations which have taken 
place at Aix-la-Chapelle, have led 
to the evacuation of the French 
territory bythe allied armies. The 
prince regent has given orders that 
the convention concluded for this 
purpose, as well as the other docu- 
ments connected with this arrange- 
ment, shall be laid before you; and 
he is persuaded that you will ae 
‘ Wi 
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with peculiar satisfaction the inti- 
mate union which so happily sub- 
sists amongst the powers who were 
parties to these transactions, and 
the unvaried disposition which has 
been manifested in all their pro- 
ceedings for the preservation of 
the peace and tranquillity of Eu- 
rope. The prince regent has com- 
manded us furtherto acquaint you, 
that a treaty has been concluded 
between his royal highness and the 
government of the United States 
of America, for the renewal, for 
a further term of years, of the 
commercial convention now sub- 
sisting between the two nations, 
and for the amicable adjustment 
of several points of mutual im- 
portance to the interests of both 
countries; and, as soon as the 
ratifications shall have been ex- 
changed, his royal highness will 
give directions that a copy of this 
treaty shall be laid before you. 

“Gentlemen of the house of 
commons,—T he prince regent has 
directed that the estimates for the 
current year shall be laid before 
you. His royal highness feels as- 
sured that you will learn with sa- 
tisfaction the extent of reduction 
which the present situation of Eu- 
rope, and the circumstances of 
the British empire, have enabled 
his royal highness to effect in the 
naval and military establishments 
of the country. His royal high- 
ness has also the gratification of 
announcing to youn a considerable 
and progressive improvement of 
the revenue in its most important 
branches. 

“ My lords and gentlemen,— 
The prince regent has directed to 
be laid before you such papers as 
are necessary to show the origin 
and result of the war in the East 
Indies, His royal highness come 
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mands us to inform you that the 
operations undertaken by the 
vernor-general in council against 
the Pindarsies, were dictated by 
the strictest principles of self-de- 
fence ; and that, in the extended 
hostilities which followed upon 
those operations, the Mahratta 
princes were, in every instance, 
the aggressors. Under the pros 
vident and skilful superintendance 
of the marquis of Hastings, the 
—s was marked, in every 
point, by brilliant achievements 
and successes; and his majesty’s 
forces and those of the East In- 
dia company (native as well as 
European) rivalled each other in 
sustaining the reputation of the 
British arms, The prince regent 
has the greatest pleasure in being 
able to inform you, that the trade, 
commerce, and manufactures of 
the country are in a most floue 
rishing condition. The favour- 
able change which has so rapidly 
taken place in the internal circume 
stances of the united kingdom, 
affords the strongest proof of the 
solidity of its resources. To cule 
tivate and improve the advane 
tages of our present situation will 
be the object of your delibera- 
tions; and his royal highness has 
commanded us to assure you of 
his disposition to concur and coe 
operate in whatever may be best 
calculated to secure to his ma- 
jesty’s subjects the full benefits of 
that state of peace, which, by 
the blessing of providence, has 
been so happily re-established 
throughout Europe.”’ 

On the withdrawing of the 
commons the swearing-in of peers - 
continued until four o’clock, when 
an adjournment took place until 
six. At that hour the lord chan- 


cellor read the speech. 
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The earl of Warwick then 
touched upon the different topics 
in the speech in their order, and 
conaiedea with moving an ad- 
dress, which was, as usual, a mere 
echo of the speech, 

Lord Saltoun seconded the ad- 
dress. 

The marquis of Lansdown said, 
that, with regard to that part of 
the speech which related to the 
death of the queen, there could 
be but one sentiment, and one 
expression of sentiment, in that 
house. He approved of the eva- 
cuation of France, and of her re- 
admission to her proper rank in 
the system of Europe. He re- 
gretted that the speech said no- 
thing as to what had been done to 
complete the abolition of the slave- 
trade. The improvement in the 
revenue was gratifying, but, cal- 
culating it at its utmost extent, it 
would be found that the annual 
income would not exceed be- 
tween 53 and 54,000,000/. whilst 
the expenditure amounted to 
68,000,000/.—thus leaving a de- 
ficiency of 14,000,000/. equal to 
the whole amount of the sinking 
fund. He did not conceive that 
reductions could be effected be- 
yond 4,000,0002 ; so that the fi- 
nancial state of the country would 
call for the immediate attention 
of parliament. He further re- 
gretted the silence of the speech 
on the subject of the resum 
tion of cash payments. With- 
out a fixed system, as to the na- 
tional currency, no certain calcu- 
lation could be made as to the 
public revenue or private proper- 
ty. . He was pleased to learn that 
the commercial treaty with the 
United States had been renewed. 
He hoped that the proceedings of 
the court-martial on Messrs. Am- 


brister and Arbuthnot would be 
formally disavowed by the Ame- 
rican government. With regard 
to the Indian war, he conceived 
that it was one of self-defence, 
and it had been conducted ina 
manner which did honour to his 

majesty’s arms. 
The earl of Liverpool, after 
anegyrizing the virtues of the 
fate queen, stated the grounds on 
which France had been evacuated, 
and said he was bound in con- 
science to declare, that, so far as 
he knew, there never was a pe- 
riod in the history of the world 
when so general an anxiety pre- 
vailed to preserve the peace, when 
the causes of disturbance were so 
completely removed, when na- 
tions and sovereigns were more 
divested of ambition-and the love 
of undue influence, and when the 
necessity of repose and the spirit 
of conciliation were more tho- 
roughly acknowledged or acted 
upon over the European commu. 
nity. What had been done rela- 
tive to the slave-trade would be 
laid before the house at a proper 
opportunity. Looking to the short 
period since the conclusion of hos- 
tilities, the finances of the country 
were by no means in an unsatis- 
factory state. It should be re- 
collected that taxes to the amount 
of 17,500,0001. had been remit- 
ted. Asto the national curren- 
cy, no man could be more anxious 
than he was for a recurrence to 
cash payments; but to attempt 
such a measure, under an a 
vourable state of the exchange, 
or whilst loans to foreign powers 
were in progress, would be pro- 
ductive of much distress. It 
might perhaps be found necessa- 
ry to continue the restriction be- 
yond the month of July next. As 
to 














to forged notes, the commission- 
ers of inquiry had prepared a re- 
port, stating that plans had been 
presented, by which, if forgery 
could not be rendered impossible, 
it could at least be rendered ex- 
tremely difficult. 

Lord Lauderdale conceived that 
the country could not go on under 
its present load of taxation. He 
wished to know whether any com- 
mercial treaties had been made 
with our allies. Until the present 
mint regulations were altered, it 
was in vain to expect the expira- 
tion of the restriction act. But 
the state of the country could not 
be satisfactory until labour of all 
descriptions was paid for in a me- 
tallic currency. 

The motion was then unani- 
mously agreed to. 

In the commons, the same day, 
a copy of his majesty’s speech 
being read by Mr. speaker, Mr. 
Brownlow moved the address, 
which was seconded by Mr. W. 
Peel, who thought that every ho- 
nourable member in the house 
might give it his support, what- 
ever might be his political views, 
without any impeachment of his 
character for consistency, or with- 
out pledging himself as to the 
support of future measures. 

Mr. Macdonald rejoiced that 
reductions in the army were in 
progress, but stigmatized the re- 
presentation of the state of the 
country, as ‘* most extravagant.” 
The omission in the speech of all 
allusion to a reduction of our tax- 
ation was highly inauspicious, It 
was evident that the administra- 
tion had done nothing towards the 
fulfilment of the national desire 
on the subject, until this alterna- 
tive was proposed to them—* Do 
it, or go.” Tf, however, they 
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were still reluctant; if they 
stopped short of that which ought 
fairly to be expected, that house 
must, and he was persuaded 
would, do their duty. It was well 
known that the principal result of 
the congress had been decided 
without our interference. On the 
subject to which the people of this 


.country looked with anxious ex- 


pectation, namely, the abolition 
of the detestable traffic in human 
creatures, nothing had been done. 
For himself, it gave him little sa- 
tisfaction to find general discon. 
tent in the country, and more 
especially when that discontent 
occasionally exhibited itself in an 
intemperate and malignant cha- 
racter. But it was impossible not 
to reflect, that all this could not 
exist without adequate cause. 

Mr. Sinclair entirely approved 
of the proposed address, He 
thought the candour and modera- 
tion of the speech highly credit- 
able to his majesty’s ministers. It 
enabled all parties to approach 
the throne on the first day of the 
session, with an expression of una- 
nimous feeling. 

Mr. Clive and Mr. Canning 
shortly spoke. 

Sir Henry Parnell expressed his 
surprise that no mention was made 
in the speech from the throne of 
any measure in favour of his ma- 


jesty’s Roman catholic subjects. 


The address was then agreed 
to. 
House of lords, Jan. 25. The 
earl of Liverpool introduced a 
bill for placing the custody of the 
king’s person in the hands of the 
duke of York, subject, as in the 
case of the queen, to the advice 
of «council. Blanks were left 
for the names of the counsellors, 
but he should propose to re-ap- 
point 
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point the same persons, with a 
substitute for the late lord chief- 
justice of the kings’ bench. 

In the commons, the same day, 
the sheriffs of London presented 
a petition from the common coun- 
cil for a revision of the criminal 
code. Mr. alderman Wood, on 
moving that it should lie on the 
table, observed, that crimes were 
daily increasing in every part of 
the country; the present harsh 
system defeated its own object ; 
he had only the day before seen 
40 criminals in Newgate, not one 
of whom seemed to have any ap- 
prehension of being executed. By 
the system of confinement to hard 
labour, which he had witnessed in 
many parts of the continent, cri- 
minals were generally sent back to 
society reformed men. 

Mr. alderman Waithman (in a 
maiden speech) remarked that 
within the last 10 years the num- 
ber of prisoners had risen from 
4000 to 14,000. He held a pa- 
per in his hand, by which it ap- 
peared that 600 of the persons 
contined in Newgate during the 


last year were under 21 years of 


age; and, as far as the account 
could be made out correctly by 
the keeper, the total of those ac- 
quitted and convicted under that 
age amounted to about 1000. He 
hoped that the importanee of this 
subject would draw the attention 
not only of the house, but of his 
majesty’s government, with the 
view of providing some remedy 
for the alarming and increasing 
evil. 

Mr, Vansittart said, he had had 
a communication with the bank 
directors, in consequence of which 
he would alter his mode of pro- 
ceeding in renewing the bank re. 
striction He should first move 
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for a secret committee of inquiry, 
and lay its information before the 
house. 

House of lords, Jan. 27. Lord 
Holland presented a petition from 
the common council of London 
for a revision of the criminal code. 
He alluded to the change which 
had taken place in France since 
the revolution, from the substitu- 
tion of less severe punishments. 
When torture and death were in- 
flicted for privately stealing, no 
man of humanity would prose- 
cute, and the offence multiplied. 
Under the effect of the code Na- 
poleon, the crime was seldom 
heard of, because none hesitated 
to prosecute, and the offender was 
sure to be punished. 

Lord Liverpool attributed the 
comparative increase of crimes 
stated in the petition to the change 
from war to peace. A similar re- 
sult had been observed at former 
periods. In 1777 the number of 
capital convictions was 633; in 

778 they were 81; in 1779 they 
decreased to 60; a circumstance 
well worthy of their lordships’ at- 
tention, In 1781 the number in- 
creased to 90; in 1782 the num- 
ber was 108; in 1783, still ine 
creasing, 173; in 1784 the con- 
victions were 153; and in 1785 
they were 151. The same ratio 
would be found to hold as to the 
war of 1756. The number of the 
convictions was in 1759, 15; in 
1760, 14; in 1761, 13; in 1762, 
25; in 1763, 61; in 1764, 52; in 
1765, 41. 

The marquis of Lansdown con- 
tended, that there was a rapidly 
progressive increase of crimes, 
without any reference to a state 
of war or peace, In fact, among 
the culprits since the termination 
of the late war, there was a very 

small 
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small proportion of disbanded sea- 
men and soldiers, The weight of 
taxation, the fluctuation of pro- 
perty occasioned by the measures 
of government, and the state of 
our gaols, which were nurseries of 
vice, were the genuine causes of 
the increase of crimes. 

Feb. 1.—In the commons a pe- 
tition was received from the cor- 
poration of the city of London 
against the renewal of the insol- 
vent debtors’ act. Mr. alderman 
Waithman said, that the effect of 
the act had been to break down 
the fair trader, to encourage vice, 
and to give a deadly blow to com- 
mercial confidence. It even af- 
fected the constitution itself; for 
it had superseded the trial by jury, 
and introduced the authority of 
one individual who decided upon 
more property than all the judges 
together. During the first three 
years of the act, that is, down to 
March Sth, 1815, the debtsamount- 
ed to 6,000,0002. and the divi- 
dends to one farthing in the pound. 
It was then supposed that this was 
through the carelessness of cre- 
ditors themselves, and the law was 
amended to meet this evil; but 
from March 8th, 1815, to March 
Ist, 1817, the number of debtors 
was 9000, and the amount of their 
debts nearly 9,000,000/, He had 
stated the dividend in the former 
case to be one farthing ; he ought 
to have stated it the quarter of one 
farthing. ‘The effect then of the 
amendment was, that it raised this 
dividend to a halfpenny. He ob- 
jected to this act, not merely on 
the part of traders, but also on the 
part of debtors themselves. All 
insolvent debtors, whatever might 
have been the distinction in their 
conduct, were treated alike-—the 
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most honest and unfortunate as 
the most profligate. 

After some observations from 
Mr. Littleton and Mr. Brougham, 
the petition was received ; and on 
the motionof Mr. alderman Waith- 
man, a return was ordered of the 
number of insolvent debtors dis- 
charged up to the Ist of February, 
1819, their debts and their divi- 
dends, 

On the motion of the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer, the house 
resolved into 2 committee of sup- 
ply, towhich were referred certain 
army and navy estimates and ace 
counts, relative to the issue of 
exchequer bills, 

Sir G. Warrender, after some 
preliminary observations, moved 
*¢ that 20,000 men should be em- 
ployed in the sea service, for 18 
lunar months, from Jan, 1819, 
including 6000 marines.” 

Mr. Robinson asked whether it 
was in contemplation to afford 
any relief to the navy, from the 
hardships of impressment ? 

Sir G. Warrender said, that 
measures had been taken to ame- 
liorate the condition of seamen, 
and by means of a registry of 
those who were receiving a sort 
of half-pay, to secure, on an 
emergency, a supply of sailors 
well acquainted with and well 
fitted for their duties. 

The resolution was then agreed 
to, and sir G. Warrender moved, 
in succession, resolutions for grant- 
ing 

565,550/. for the wages of 
20,000 seamen, 

520,000/. for victualling jthem, 
at the rate of 2/, per man per 
month. 

582,000/, for wear and tear of 


ships. 
91,000/. 


il 
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91,000/. for ordnance for the 
sea service. 

Lord Palmerston then brought 
forward a vote for one million on 
account of the army estimates. 
He said, he should abstain from 
going into any statements, as a 
more fit occasion would occur 
when the remainder of the esti- 


mates should be brought before . 


the house ; at present they had 
not yet been submitted to the 
committee of finance. He pro- 
posed, therefore, a resolution for 
a grant of one million. 

Mr. Calcraft said, the votes of 
the last year would have been ex. 
hausted on the 25th December 
last, and he begged to be inform- 
ed how the operations of govern- 
ment had gone on from that date 
to the present without any new 
vote by parliament. 

The chancellor of the exche- 
quer said, although the year had 
expired on the 25th of December 
last, yet it had long been the 
practice to apply the overplus of 
each year to the necessary charges 
of the country, 

The resolution of lord Palmer- 
ston was carried. 

The chancellor of the exche- 
<< then proposed a resolution 

or granting 24,954,300/. to pro- 
vide for outstanding exchequer 
bills, issued under the two acts of 
last session. 

Mr. Grenfell said, he should 
take this opportunity of inquiring 
whether the hon, gent. had enter- 
ed into any arrangement with the 
bank respecting the loan of three 
millions, without interest, made 
by that company in former years, 
in consideration of the balances of 
public money which remained in 
their hands. He believed that 


that arrangement had ceased last 
April; so that instead of deriving 
any advantage from the accumu- 
lation of public money in the 
hands of the bank, the country 
paid to that establishment four 
per cent, interest on those three 
millions, or 120,000/. per annum, 
whilst the bank held an enormous 
mass of public property, totally 
unproductive to the public, but 
not so toits holders! He should 
take another occasion of calling 
the attention of the house to so 
important a subject, unless the 
right hon, gentleman should be 
able to state that some arrange- 
ment was now negotiating be- 
tween the bank and the govern- 
ment, to remove so just a ground 
of complaint. . 
The chancellor of the exche- 
quer said the,three millions ad- 
vanced by the bank, and conti- 
nued since last April by act of 
parliament at 41 per cent, inter- 
est, and the balances of public 
money, had been a subject of 
discussion between hi’ majesty’s 
government and the bank. Pro- 
positions had been made for ap- 
plying the whole of the latter to 
the public service. But those ba- 
lances themselves had deen greatly 
diminished by the reduction of the 
public expenditure and _ other 
causes. They did not amount last 
year to more than one half what 
they had been at periods to which 
the hon. gentleman had alluded. 
As to the three millions in ques- 
tion, no interest had yet been paid 
upon them, and whether some ar- 
rangement could be made of a re- 
trospective nature remained to be 
ascertained. 
Mr. Grenfell next inquired, 
whether any arrangement had yet 
been 
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been entered into with the bank 
for securing to the public the full 
benefit of the balances of public 
money deposited in their hands. 
The chancellor of the exche- 
quer observed, that the honour- 
able gentleman was himself aware 
of his desire of coming to some 
satisfactory arrangement on this 
subject. That, however, was evie 
dently impracticable without the 
assistance and co-operation of the 
bank itself. That co-operation 
had been now most cordially and 
liberally afforded, and he had no 
doubt would lead to a result that 
would meet with the approbation 
of the house and the country. 
Feb. 2.—Mr. Tierney rose, and 
stated his object to be, to move 
for the appointment of a commit- 
tee to inquire into the effect pro- 
duced by the suspension of cash 
payments on the exchange with 
foreign countries, and on the cir- 
culating medium. It, was under- 
stood that ministers intended to 
continue the restriction act to 
March 1820; and the question 
was one of the most important 
that had been agitated since the 
revolution, and was becoming a 
topic equally popular with uni- 
versal suffrage or parliamentary 
reform; and he was disposed to 
think the petitions on the subject 
had been procured in the same 
manner. He admitted that the 
principles laid down in the report 
of the bullion committee formed 
his creed. The question had be- 
come different from what it had 
been before, as it was no longer 
one of mere abstract reasoning, 
but whether the circulation sont 
be restored to its former state.— 
Much alarm had beeen felt on the 
subject; and it had been said, 
that should cash payments be re- 
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sumed, the country would be ru- 
ined. Such a doctrine had caused 
in him no surprise, after the long 
continuance of the restriction act. 
It was sanctioned by men of con- 
siderable influence in the country ; 
and, to say the truth, by a power- 
ful body, who attempted to control 
both the bank and the legislature. 
Many of them were men of the 
fairest character ; but the tail was 
formed by others of a very differ- 
ent description ; men of no capi- 
tal, who had over-traded them- 
selves, and, on that account, wish- 
ed to keep the circulation as full 
as possible, and whose ruin would 
be inevitable upon the return of a 
metallic currency. But it was ex. 
traordinary indeed that England 
should not have the same circu- 
lating medium with all Euro 

beside. If the chancellor of the 
exchequer was not an_ instrue 
ment in the hands of those men, 
he had at least lent them effectual 
assistance. No system of finance” 
had been established since the 
peace, nor had any attempt been 
made to free the country from its 
difficulties. The object of the 
chancellor of the exchequer was to 
makeit be believed that the income 
and the expenditure would be 
equalized, and the case was, that 
he paid off so much debt with the 
sinking fund, and added as much 
to it by the issue of exchequer 
bills. In the years 1816 and 
1817, the amount of the paper 
in circulation had been ex- 
tremely low, and the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer, with an air 
of triumph, seemed to have little 
doubt about paying off the four 
or five per cents. But soon after. 
wards the bank of England and the 
country banks had increased their 
circulation, and that was the real 
caues 
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91,000/. for ordnance for the 
sea service, 

Lord Palmerston then brought 
forward a vote for one million on 
account of the army estimates. 
He said, he should abstain from 
going into any statements, as a 
more fit occasion would occur 
when the remainder of the esti- 


mates should be brought before . 


the house ; at present they had 
not yet been submitted to the 
committee of finance. He pro- 
posed, therefore, a resolution for 
a grant of one million. 

Mr. Calcraft said, the votes of 
the last year would have been ex. 
hausted on the 25th December 
last, and he begged to be inform- 
ed how the operations of govern- 
ment had gone on from that date 
to the present without any new 
vote by parliament. 

The chancellor of the exche- 
quer said, although the year had 
expired on the 25th of December 
last, yet it had long been the 
practice to apply the overplus of 
each year to the necessary charges 
of the country, 

The resolution of lord Palmer- 
ston was carried. 

The chancellor of the exche- 
quer then proposed a resolution 
for granting 24,954,300/. to pro- 
vide for outstanding exchequer 
bills, issued under the two acts of 
last session. 

Mr. Grenfell said, he should 
take this opportunity of inquiring 
whether the hon, gent. had enter- 
ed into any arrangement with the 
bank respecting the loan of three 
millions, without interest, made 
by that company in former years, 
in consideration of the balances of 
public money which remained in 
their hands, He believed that 
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that arrangement had ceased last 
April; so that instead of deriving 
any advantage from the accumu- 
lation of public money in the 
hands of the bank, the country 
paid to that establishment four 
er cent, interest on those three 
millions, or 120,000/. per annum, 
whilst the bank held an ...ormous 
mass of public property, totallv 
unproductive to the public, but 
not so toits holders! He should 
take another occasion of calling 
the attention of the house to so 
important a subject, unless the 
right hon, gentleman should be 
able to state that some arrange- 
ment was now negotiating be- 
tween the bank and the govern- 
ment, to remove so just a ground 

of complaint. “ 
The chancellor of the exche- 
quer said the,three millions ad- 
vanced by the bank, and conti- 
nued since last April by act of 
parliament at 44 per cent, inter- 
est, and the balances of public 
money, had been a subject of 
discussion between hi§ majesty’s 
government and the bank, Pro- 
positions had been made for ap- 
plying the whole of the latter to 
the public service. But those ba- 
lances themselves had deen greatly 
diminished by the reduction of the 
public expenditure and other 
causes. They did not amount last 
year to more than one half what 
they had been at periods to which 
the hon. gentleman had alluded. 
As to the three millions in ques- 
tion, no interest had yet been paid 
upon them, and whether some ar- 
rangement could be made of a re- 
trospective nature remained to be 

ascertained. 

Mr. Grenfell next inquired, 
whether any arrangement had yet 
been 
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been entered into with the bank 
for securing to the public the full 
benefit of the balances of public 
money deposited in their hands. 
The chancellor of the exche- 
quer observed, that the honour- 
able gentleman was himself aware 
of his desire of coming to some 
satisfactory arrangement on this 
subject. That, however, was evie 
dently impracticable without the 
assistance and co-operation of the 
bank itself. That co-operation 
had been now most cordially and 
liberally afforded, and he had no 
doubt would lead to a result that 
would meet with the approbation 
of the house and the country. 
Feb. 2.—Mr. Tierney rose, and 
stated his object to be, to move 
for the appointment of a commit- 
tee to inquire into the effect pro- 
duced by the suspension of cash 
payments on the exchange with 
foreign countries, and on the cir- 
culating medium. It, was under- 
stood that ministers intended to 
continue the restriction act to 
March 1820; and the question 
was one of the most important 
that had been agitated since the 
revolution, and was becoming a 
topic equally popular with uni- 
versal suffrage or parliamentary 
reform; and he was disposed to 
think the petitions on the subject 
had been procured in the same 
manner. He admitted that the 
principles laid down in the report 
of the bullion committee formed 
his creed. The question had be- 
come different from what it had 
been before, as it was no longer 
one of mere abstract reasoning, 
but whether the circulation sould 
be restored to its former state.— 
Much alarm had beeen felt on the 
subject; and it had been said, 
that should cash payments be re- 
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sumed, the country would be ru- 
ined. Sucha doctrine had caused 
in him no surprise, after the long 
continuance of the restriction act. 
It was sanctioned by men of con- 
siderable influence in the country ; 
and, to say the truth, by a power- 
ful body, who attempted to control 
both the bank and the legislature. 
Many of them were men of the 
fairest character ; but the tail was 
formed by others of a very differ- 
ent description ; men of no capi- 
tal, who had over-traded them- 
selves, and, on that account, wish- 
ed to keep the circulation as full 
as possible, and whose ruin would 
be inevitable upon the return of a 
metallic currency. But it was ex- 
traordinary indeed that England 
should not have the same circu. 
lating medium with all Euro 

beside. If the chancellor of the 
exchequer was not an _ instrue 
ment in the hands of those men, 
he had at least lent them effectual 
assistance. No system of finance” 
had been established since the 
peace, nor had any attempt been 
made to free the country from its 
difficulties. The object of the 
chancellor of the exchequer was to 
make it be believed that the income 
and the expenditure would be 
equalized, and the case was, that 
he paid off so much debt with the 


sinking fund, and added as much 
to it by the issue of exchequer 
bills, In the years 1816 and 


1817, the amount of the paper 
in circulation had been ex- 
tremely low, and the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer, with an air 
of triumph, seemed to have little 
doubt about paying off the four 
or five per cents, But soon after. 
wardsthe bankof England and the 
country banks had increased their 
circulation, and that was the real 

cause 
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cause of the triumph. If the si- 
tuation of the country were not 
looked at in time of peace, it 
could never be looked to at all; 
and what would be the conse- 
quence, should a war break out? 
Would to heaven he could prevail 
on the opposite side to consent ! 
If, after five, or at least four, 
years of peace, we were still to 
proceed with this paper system 
without inquiry, let any gentle- 
man lay his hand upon his heart, 
and consider how dreadful would 
be the consequences to the nation, 
if a war, or even an armament, 
were to intervene! What re- 
sources had we but paper ? what 
means of reporting ourselves, 
but by one piece o paper piled 
upon another? The low rate of 
interest in the country arose from 
the excessive issue of paper, and 
had led to extravagant fluctua- 
tions in the funds, to the great 
satisfaction of a certain race of 
men. In 1817 the 3 per cents. 
had been 63, and in the course of 
eight months they had risen to 
84, He himself should be sorry 
that the 5 per cents. should be 
yaid off by a forced paper circus 
fesion. He should call it a fraud 
upon those who had placed their 
money inthat fund. The present 
system could not go on; though 
he had no doubt that many were 
of the opinion of Mr. Cooper, 
that there was no need of revert- 
ing to cash payments atall. The 
obvious course was, the appoint- 
ment of a committee, which would 
furnish materials for the conside- 
ration of the house. He saw no 
reason against the return to cash 
payments, as the question related 
to the currency of the country, 
The foreign loans amounted only 
to nineteen millions at the begin- 


ning, which were to be paid in 
nine months; which sum had af- 
terwards been reduced to twelve 
millions; the time extended to 
27 months ; so that the sum to be 
sent out of the country was only 
330,000/. per month, and that by 

rivate individuals. When the 
bank began to take steps to pay 
in specie, the stocks had fallen, 
and those fluctuations had been 
productive of gain to artful men ; 
while, on the other hand, the losers 
had been those who relied on the 
declarations of the government. 
The present chancellor of the 
exchequer called for more unli- 
mited confidence than Mr. Pitt 
had ever done in the plenitude of 
his power. He (Mr. Tierney) 
had offered to exchange motions 
and plans with him; but the right 
honourable gentleman was not to 
be moved, The right honourable 
gentleman had opposed all inqui- 
ry, till it had been recommended 
to him by the directors of the 
bank. He had no doubt that the 
bank was prepared to pay in spe- 
cie; but in the motion of the 
chancellor of the exchequer, there 
was a sweeping clause as to other 
matters, that might mean any 
thing or every thing. He himself 
only wanted distinct answers to 
different points. If the house 
should stand by him, the right 
honourable gentleman would give 
way, as he had done on a 
former occasion. He could not 
believe that the house would re- 
ject his motion, out of compliment 
to the chancellor of the exchequer, 
whose object was to show his 
strength in the new parliament ; 
and a better opportunity could not 
possibly be afforded to new mem- 
bers, of testifying their devotion 
to the minister. ‘There was no 
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ground for secrecy, as to the ge- 
neral question ; and with respect 
to the affairs of the bank, he 
should not object to a secret com- 
mittee, so desirous was he to 
come to a good understanding 
with the right honourable gentle- 
man the chancellor of the exche- 
quer. The right honourable gen- 
tleman concluded his speech by 
moving— 

«“ That a committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the effects 
produced on the exchanges in fo- 
reign countries, and the state of 
the circulating medium, by the 
restriction on cash payments ; and 
to report whether any and what 
reasons exist for continuing it be- 
yond the period now fixed by law 
for its termination.”’ 

The chancellor of the exche- 
quer expressed his surprise at the 
course which the right honourable 

entleman had taken, who had 

rst given a notice of a motion on 
the state of the finances. This, 
however, he had entirely aban- 
doned on his (the chancellor of 
the exchequer) giving a notice 
on the present subject ; but even 
here, as it would appear, from no 
other reason than for opposition 
only, the right honourable gentle- 
man had proposed a motion less 
in extent than his. The right ho- 
nourable gentieman had accused 
the ministers of doing nothing to- 
wards reducing taxation, or the 
burden of the public debt. In 
contradiction of that assertion, he 
would show, that in three years 
from the termination of the war, 
the people had been released from 
a burden amounting to at least 
15,000,000/. of taxation; and 
there had also been paid off from 
25 to 30 millions of unfunded 
debt. He challenged the right 
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honourable gentleman to contra- 
dict this statement if he could, 
from which it appeared that more 
had been done in these three years, 
than in any other period of peace 
since the revolution. On the pre- 
sent occasion, his object, as well 
as that of the right honourable 

entleman, was inquiry; and, as 
cut had the same object in view, 
he trusted they should not differ 
materially as to the mode. He 
had certainly come down to the 
house on the first day of the ses- 
sion, and given notice of his in- 
tention to propose a short pro- 
longation of the restrictions on 
mm payments, and had not then 
mentioned any inquiry; and he 
had refrained from doing so, 
thinking that the inquiry would 
have been better delayed tll next 
session of parliament; by which 
time the confusion into which the 
financial systems, not only of this 
country, but of every government 
on the continent, were thrown, 
would have subsided, and the 
inquiry been gone into with more 
advantage ; and he should, under 
that persuasion, have proposed a 
continuation of the restrictions till 
March 1820: but circumstances 
had arisen which induced him to 
think, with the right honourable 
gentleman, that inquiry was ne- 
cessary, and he would go further. 
The right honourable gentleman 
only proposed to inquire into the 
effect which the restrictions on 
cash payments had on the ex- 
change. Now he, by his propo- 
sition, proposed to go further, 
and inquire into the state of the 
bank of England. The first and 
prominent point of inquiry, as it 
struck him, was an inquiry into 
the state of the bank, and the pres 
parations they had made a 
1e 
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the resumption of cash payments, 
and several other collateral cir- 
cumstances. ‘These would all be 
embraced by his motion, whilst 
the right honourable gentleman’s 
motion would exclude them. The 
right hon, gent. must be aware, 
however, of the danger of a pub- 
lic disclosure of all the concerns 
of the bank. His motion would 
avoid that inconvenience. He 
should move for the appointment 
of a committee to inquire into the 
state of the bank, relative to all 
matters connected with the re- 
sumption of cash payments; into 
the expediency of now resuming 
such payments; and that the said 
committee should report to the 
house the result of such inquiries, 
as far as they could do so without 
injury to the concerns of the bank. 
This would be his motion, and 
would, as he conceived, go further 
than the right honourable gentle- 
man’s, With respect to the fur- 
ther extension of the restrictions, 
if such should be deemed eapedi- 
ent, it would be desirable that 
the resumption of cash payments 
should be so fixed as that it should 
take place at a period at which 
parliament was sitting. ‘The com- 
mittee would have much to in- 
quire into: they would inquire 
into the state of the exchanges ; 
the state of the foreign loans, and 


many other subjects; some of 


which it might be improper to 
make public; but it would rest 
with the committee to discrimi- 
nate between what might with 
safety be reported to the house, 
and what ought, consistently with 
the public interest, to be withheld. 
The right hon. gentleman con. 
cluded by moving, as an amend- 
ment, “ That all the words in 
the original motion, after these— 


‘that a committee be appoint- 
ed,’ should be left out, and the 
following be inserted :—‘ to in- 
quire into the state of the bank of 
England, the exchange, and other 
matters connected with the re- 
sumption of cash payments, and 
the expediency of taking off the 
restrictions ; and to report the re- 
sult of such inquiries, as far as 
the same could be reported con- 
sistent with public interest; with 
their observations thereon.’ ”” 

Mr. F. Lewis had listened with 
admiration to the excellent speech 
of his right hon. friend; but all 
his arguments, however convin- 
cing, had in an instant been over- 
thrown by one sentence uttered 
by the chancellor of the exche- 
quer; that sentence was an ac- 
knowledgementthatthe bank were 
not yet prepared to resume their 
cash payments, and an entreaty 
that parliament would appoint a 
committee to investigate their af- 
fairs, and to assist them. Before 
he could consent to this call on 
the part of the bank, he must see 
the bank make some attempt on 
their purt. He would say to them 
as Jupiter ts represented to have 
said to the waggoner who called 
on him to assist in getting his 
waggon out of a slough, “ Set 
your shoulders to the wheel, and 
exert your own strength; andthea, 
if you call upon me, I will help 
you,” 

Lord Castlereagh could not but 
consider the present question as 
lying ina very narrow compass, 
since all parties were now agreed 
Ou going into the great, impor- 
tant, and extensive inquiry. With 
respect to the bank, he was in jus- 
tice bound to say, that they had 


acted as honourable men and 23 
good citizens. They said, We (the 


bank) 
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bank) can take care of ourselves, 
if you can take care of the public, 
which we cannot undertake to do. 
He had no objection to an open 
committee, except that the house 
was now about to make a private 
inquiry into the affairsof the bank ; 
and he thought they were bound 
to guard against partial and gar- 
bled statements, and for this rea- 
son he opposed a public commit- 
tee. Did he understand the right 
honourable gentleman to give up 
the public committee? then all the 
difference now between them was, 
whether the committee should be 
appointed by ballot or otherwise. 
This was the last point to whicha 
discomfited party could retreat. 
It appeared from this, that the 
right honourable gentleman was 
completely ousted. Government 
gave him inquiry ; they conceded 
to him a committee, and now the 
right honourable gentleman, who 
was the ablest skirmisher and the 
best hand at covering a retreat of 
any general in the house, was dri- 
ven to the last resource, a ballot. 
He could not, however, give up 
this to the right honourable gen- 
tleman. He trusted the mght 
honourable gentleman and him- 
self should go together into this 
committee and come out again, 
as they had done on former occa- 
sions, with better opinions of the 
committee, and of each other, 
than they had on entering it. 
He agreed with the right honour- 
able gentleman as to the import- 
ance of this question; it was, in- 
deed, one of vital importance ; it 
was one in which the bank was 
only as a fly on a wheel. The 
question was, whether, by a pre- 
mature opening of the bank, and 
resumption of cash payments, 
ae should be ruined, and 
~ Q, 
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the commercial world thrown into 
chaos and confusion. ‘The noble 
lord then proceeded to contend 
that the resumption of cash pay- 
ments, in the present state of the 
exchanges, would entail on our 
manufacturers a loss of at least 74 
per cent. and turn the bank into 
an exchange for brokers and job- 
bers ; as our manufacturers would 
have to compete with gold at 
3/. 17s. 6d. per ounce, instead, as 
was now the case, having to com- 
pete with it at 4/. 4s., and not a 
bale of goods would go out of this 
country but without that loss 
upon it. He defended the bank 
from the odium which had been 
thrown upon it, of excessive pro- 
fits. He had never witnessed any 
interested motive which had ope- 
rated onthe directors of the bankto 
refrain from cash payments when- 
ever the state of the exchange was 
suchas would admit of theirresu- 
ming such payments in a manner 
beneficial to the public. For the 
reasons he had stated, he was of opi- 
nion cash payments could not at 
present be resumed. 

Mr. Cooper said, that if the 
house did divide, he should feel 
it his duty to vote for the amend- 
ment of the chanceller of the ex- 
chequer, which he considered the 
most comprehensive, 

Mr. Maberly contended, that the 
resumption of cash payments was 
necessary ; the first step towards 
which would beto fund ourunfund- 
ed debt; the nextto reduce our tax- 
ation, and to resume cash pay- 
ments at once, and not partially, 
and then the exchanges would soon 
return to their original state. He 
was aware that it might be said 
taxation could nét be reduced, 
He would propose to repeal the 
vexatious assessed taxes, which 
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burthened the tradesman and mid- 
dling classes, and surrounded 
their houses with tax-gatherers, 
spies, and informers, and substi- 
tute for them a_ property tax. 
(Hear, hear!) He expected this 
cry; but he would again repeat, 
Repeal the assessed taxes, which 
produced about six millions of vex- 
atious taxes, and substitute, not an 
income but a property tax, which 
should be paid by the rich, the mi- 
ser, and the absentee, which would 
produce at least 10 millions. 

Mr. Bernal (member for Lin- 
coln) said, he had endeavoured 
to qualify himself for the duties 
of that house, by bringing into it 
a small share of common sense, 
and a larger stock of indepen- 
dence. He was not inclined to 
prejudice, nor had he made up his 
mind upon any course when com- 
ing into that house. He begged 
of the new members not to be de- 
ceived by the shadow of a com- 
nittee 3 and he should deem it an 
abandonment of his duty if he 
did not support the motion of the 
right honourable gentleman. 

Mr. Canning was one of those 
who had always considered the 
suspension of cash payments as a 
departure from the constitution of 
the country, and was anxious to 
return, as soon as possible, to the 
old constitutional mode; and even 
as late as the month of October 
last, his mayjesty’s government 
confidently anticipated the re. 
sumption of cash payments at the 
appointed time. They then, howe 
ever, found it would be impossible, 
and it was contemplated to pro- 
pose a continuation wll 1820, with 
a full determination, however, 
not to propose any further pro- 
longation of the period, if such 
should be found necessary, with- 


out the fullest previous inquiry. 
In this state of things, the right 
honourable gentleman gave his 
notice, and subsequent to that 
notice the bank made such a com- 
munication to the chancellor of 
the exchequer, as determined him 
now to propose an inquiry. This 
communication, and not the no- 
tice of the right honourable gen- 
tleman, had determined his ma- 
jesty’s government to change its 
course. The right honourable 
gentleman then proceeded to de- 
fend the election of a committee 
by ballot, and entered into a hue 
mourous description of the asser- 
tions which were invariably thrown 
out by the opposition benches, of 
the influence exerted in the ap- 
pointment of committees, and 
cautioned the young members 
not to be surprised if they should 
hear some honourable gentleman 
sitting on the bench immediately 
behind the right honourable gen- 
tleman offer, if the speaker would 
allow him, to wager who would 
be the individuals that would form 
the committee, and proceed to 
read over all the names. This 
might at first surprise all those 
who were not in the secret ; but 
their amazement would cease, 
when they were told that this cun- 
ning seer owed all his skill as a 
prophet to the circumstance of 
having previously obtained a list 
from some one on the other side 
of the house. He had seen this 
and similar jokes played off. It 
was indeed an old joke to the 
house, but it would answer the 
purpose for the new members. 
With respect to the present com- 
mittee, he thought it ought to 
comprise all those gentlemen who 
had taken an active part in the 
discussion of this important sub- 

ject, 
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ject, and should consider the com- 
mittee as most inefficient, if the 
right honourable gentleman was 
not a member of it. Another 
great point on which he expected 
to be enlightened was the effect 
which the return to cash payments 
would have on foreign exchanges. 
In 1816, the experiment which 
was then attempted drained the 
bank of five millions and a half 
of specie. If the bank failed in 
that experiment, it failed with 
Cato, and with all mankind; for 
all the country was lacquering 
their heels, hailing the first par- 
tial opening of cash payments the 
bank was about to adopt. The 
word bank was the beginning, 
middle, and end of all the debates 
of that house now, and even in 
the other house of parliament ; 
but, like the two rival theatres in 
that country, that ran Hamlet 
night after night against each 
other, when at last one of them 
hit on the expedient of advertis- 
ing the tragedy of Hamlet, with 
the part of Hamlet left out; so, 
perhaps, the right honourable 
gentleman would at last induce 
others to go to some entertain- 
ment where the part of the bank 
was left out. 

Mr. Manning said, this was a 
great national question, with 
which the bank had nothing to 
do. In the course of a very short 
time there had been a reduction 
in the issue of bank notes, of no 
less than three millions. 

Mr. Grenfell said, he held do- 
cuments in his hands, which 
showed that the issue during the 
last year, 1818, was greater than 
was ever known at any former 
period. 

Alderman Heygate supported 
the motion. 
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Mr. Tierney replied. He did 
not know what the bank meant 3 
for at one time it was Hamlet, 
and at another a fly upon a 
wheel; ard all he could under. 
stand was, thatit could be caught 
when he liked by the chancellor 
of the exchequer. He put it to 
the house, after all they had 
heard, what probability the 
country had of ever seeing a re- 
turn to cash payments. In his 
opinion, the failure of the boasted 
experiment of the bank in 1816 
was owing to their issuing a much 
larger quantity of paper, after 
having paid in specie about five 
millions of their old notes. He 
therefore could not honestly be- 
lieve that the bank did really in- 
tend to resume cash payments. 
He would attend the committee 
with all diligence, and would 
bring with him all the mildness 
of disposition he could; but he 
could not give up his convictions, 
unless fairly proved to be wrong. 
He would show the chancellor of 
the exchequer that bank notes 
were not equal to one another 3 
for if the right honourable gen- 
tleman had the good fortune to 
have in his possession a bank note 
for 100/, dated the 20th of March 
1815, he, Mr. T., would give him 
another note for 100/. also, and 
four 1/, notes in addition. Such was 
the opinion which the public held 
of bank notes, and he was sorry, 
for the sake of the right honour- 
able gentleman, that his resolu- 
tion still remained on the journ. 
als, declaring 1/. bank notes to be 
worth 20s, each. He wished the 
resumption of cash payments to 
take place as gently as possible, 
without any jarring with the pub- 
lic; but the latter could not be. 
Nevertheless, the easiest way 
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would be to reduce the issue of 
notes to the lowest possible point, 
consistent with the wants of the 
public. Therefore gentlemen must 
make up their minds to some in- 
convenience, though he did not 
expect that the inconvenience 
would be so great as was held out 
in prospect tothem, He implor- 
ed the house to take this subject 
into their most serious considera- 
tion, The house then divided on 
the original motion— 
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Majority for ministers 105 

The amendment was then car- 
ried without a division. 

After some discussionit was de- 
cided that the committee was to 
be secret, and to be formed by 
ballot. 

Feb. 3.—Mr. Brogden reported 
from the committee appointed to 
scrutinize the ballot for a com- 
mittee of inquiry with respect to 
the bank; and the following are 
the members chosen :—viscount 
Castlereagh, the chancellor of the 
exchequer, Messrs. Tierney, Can- 
ning, W. Pole, Wm. Lamb, F. 
Robinson, P. Grenfell, Huskis- 
son, Bankes, Abercrombie, Peel, 
Littleton, ‘T’. Wilson, S. Wort- 
ley, Manning, I’. Lewis Ashurst, 
Sir J. Mackintosh, Sir J, Nicholl, 
and Sir J. Newport, 

House of lords, Feb 4,.—The 
following noblemen’ were ap- 
pointed a secret committee to 


consider the state ot the bank of 


England, with reference to the re- 
sumpuon of cash payments : — 
lord Harrowby, duke of Welling- 
ton, marquis of Lansdowne, duke 
of Montrose, lord Liverpool, earl 
of St. Germain’s, lord Sidmouth, 
earl of Aberdeen, lord Granville, 
lord King, lord Grenville, lord 


Redesdale, and lord Lauder 
dale. 

In the commons the same day, 
on the motion of Mr. M. A. Tay- 
lor, an address to the prince re- 
gent was agreed to, humbly re- 
questing that his royal highness 
would adopt such measures as 
should give the counties of West- 
mioreland, Cumberland, Northum- 
berland, and Durham, the benefit 
ofanassizeand gaol delivery twice 
in the year; at the same time 
assuring his royal highness, that 
the house would make good any 
expenses required by this measure, 

Lord Castlereagh presented a 
message from the prince regent to 
the following effect :— 

“George P, R.—The prince 
regent, acting in the name and on 
the behalf of his majesty, acquaints 
the house of commons that the 
sum of 58,000/. per annum, which, 
in the distribution of his majesty’s 
civil list revenue, was appropri- 
ated to the maintenance of the es- 
tablishment, and to the support 
of the honour and dignity of the 
queen, having by the lamented 
demise of her majesty become 
disposable by his royal highness 
for the general purposes of the 
civil list, the prince regent places 
this sum at the disposal of parlia- 
ment. He thinks it at the same 
time incumbent upon him to 
state, that there exist certain 
claims upon a part of this saving, 
which he recommends to the jus- 
tice and liberality of the house of 
commons, Theseclaimsare found- 
ed on the faithful services of the 
persons who formed the separate 
establishments of her late majesty, 
and are limited to those services. 
The prince regent is satisfied that 
he may confidently rely on the 
loyal attachment of the house of 
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commons, to enable him, upon 
the reduction of that establish. 

ment, to grant to the several in- 
dividu: ils belonging to it such al- 
lowances as it has been usual for 
the crown to bestow on former 
occasions, when the royal family 
has been visited with a similar af- 
fiction,” 

His lordship entered into vari- 
ous details connected with the es- 
tablishment in question, and sta- 
ted, that besides the saving of the 
queen’s 58,000/ a reduction to 
the amount of 50,0002. would be 
made in the sum hitherto appro- 
priated to the keeping up the state 
of the sovereign. It was propo- 
sed to retain such officers of the 
household as had been in the ha- 
bit of attendance on the royal per- 
son, and to reduce those who had 
not. This reduction would of it- 
self produce a saving of 59931, 
There woald ultimately be at the 
disposal of parliament a sum of 
108,000/, ; but for the present the 
saving would amount only to 
$3,000L, as the sum of 25,0002. 
wouldbe required for the servants 
ofthe establishment of herlatema- 
jesty, mostof whom wereadvanced 
inlife. With regard totheservants 
of his majesty who might be 
thrown out of employment by the 
new arragements,the house might, 
undez the act of 1812, enable the 
custos persone to make some pro- 
vision for them out of the privy 
purse, and the sum would not ex- 
ceed 8 or 10,0007. His lordship 
concluded with moving for a se- 
lect committee of 21 members to 
inquire into the details of the 
Windsor establishment. 

After some observations from 
Mr. Long Wellesley, Mr. Tier- 
ney, and Mr. Canning, the mo- 
tion was agreed to, 
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House of commons, Feb 8.— 
Lord Castlereagh, after obser- 
ving that he was about to propose 
the appointment of a finance com- 
mittee, and after pointing out the 
benefits that had already resulted 
from the appointment of former 
committees, proceeded to observe, 
that the object for which they had 
been appointed had been already 
avivuattied ; seeing that from 
the statements which he was to 
submit to the house, he would 
show that there was an actual sur- 
plus or income above expenditure. 
It was impossible to explain this 
subject in all its details. What, 
it might be asked, was the income 
of the country at the end of the 
year which terminated on the 5th 
of last Jannary? It amounted to 
51,630,000/,, while on the 5th of Ja- 
nuary 1818 itwasonly51,668,000/. 
thus giving a considerable in- 
crease and improvement. But 
in the account of the 5th of Janu- 
ary 1818, there were included ar- 
rears of the property tax to the 
amount of 2,300,000, whereas 
the arrears of the property tax on 
the 5th of January last amounted 
to no more than 565,000/. Sub- 
tracting these arrears from the 
gross income, it would appear 
that the clear receipts in January 
1818 amounted to 49,334,0002 ; 
whereas on the 5th of last Janu. 
ary the clear receipts rose so high 
as 53,497,000L, leaving a balance 
of no less a sum than 4,163,000/ , 
in favour of the last year. This 
certainly was a great and impor- 
tant improvement. But the ba- 
lance was still greater, as a sum 
of about 600,0004 arising from 
duties on sugar in 1818, ought to 
be subtracted from the income of 
that year, and added to that of the 
year 1819. ‘This would raise that 
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income to the sum of 54,097,000/., 
and would reduce that of the 
year ending on the 5th of Janu- 
ary 1818 to 48,734,000/. Thus 
it would appear that the surplus 
of the present yearover the preced- 
ing would amount to5,363,000/. 

After these statements, he 
would ask, could they have more 
encouraging prospects? for did 
not this surplus of nearly five 
millions and a half in favour 
of the present year entitle him 
to call the prospects of the 
country most flattering and en- 
couraging ? From the tormer re- 

rts of the finance committee 
it would appear that they es- 
timated the expenditure for the 
year ending January 5, 1818, at 
51,087,0002., and the income for 
the same year at 52,500,000/, 
leaving a balance in favour of the 
income of about 1,400,000/, The 
income of the year 1819 they 
estimated at $2,500,000/., whereas 
in point of fact it would appear, 
from the statements he had al- 
ready made, that the real amount 
of that income exceeded by more 
than one million and a halt the 
calculations and estimates of the 
finance committee. But hereafter 
it would be made manifest, he was 
persuaded, that the financial situa- 
tion of the country was not only 
better by more than one million 
and a half than the committee 
had predicted, but that there 
would be at the end of the present 
year, that is, in January 1820, an 
actual surplus of income over ex- 
penditure, applicable to the reduc- 
tion of the debts of the country, 
of no less a sum than $,558,0002, 

He would not however content 
himself with this statement of the 
prospects of the present year from 
the receipts of the last, but would 
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inform the house even so far as we 
had gone into the present year, 
namely, from the 5th of January 
to the 5th of February, that ex. 
perience confirmed the flattering 
prospects to which he had already 
alluded. On the first month of 
the present compared with the 
first month of the last year, there 
was an increase of from between 
$00,000. to 350,000/. And it 
ought to be borne in mind, that 
even in the last year, the first 
month was a monith of increase, 
compared with the corresponding 
month of the preceding year.— 
What then was our present finan- 
cial condition? Why it would 
appear not only that our expendi- 
ture was brought within our in- 
come, but that there was an actual 
surplus of about three millions 
and a halt, which was disposable 

for the liquidation of our debts. 
The noble lord proceeded, in 
the next place, to give a short 
outline of the different reductions 
that had lately taken place; pre- 
viously to entering upon which, 
he stated that it would not be ne- 
cessary to impose any new taxes 
in the course of the present year. 
From the reductions that had ta- 
ken place, he trusted that the right 
honourable gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Tierney) would see, in the 
matter of economy, that he and 
his majesty’s ministers had profit- 
ed bythe advice which he (Mr. 
Tierney ) had given them last year. 
For his own part, he was unwill- 
ing to quarrel with the right ho- 
nourable gentleman on the sub- 
ject, but would be ever ready to 
take all the advice he could from 
him, They were blamed last year 
for not going more extensively in- 
to economy; but the government 
could not then have prudently 
economized 
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economized more than they did, 
considering how they were cir- 
cumstanced both at home and 
abroad, The expenses of the army 
for the present year were formerly 
estimated by the finance commit- 
tee to be 8,967,000. Besides this, 
there was for officers on half-pay, 
&c. a sum of about 300,000/. But 
after all, it would appear, that 
even exclusive of this last sum, 
there would be, if the report of 
the finance committee was com- 
pared withthe actual reductions, a 
saving of no less than 567,000/, on 
the army alone, forthe present year. 
In the navy, the actual savin 

would be 100,000/., and 100,007 
also for the ordnance; so that in 
the three services, the actual sa- 
ving would amount to 767,000/. 
Owing, however, to the distance 
from home at which some regi- 
ments were placed, and to other 
circumstances, some temporary 
expenses were unavoidable, as 
regiments could not be always 
immediately reduced. These ex- 
penses in the present year would 
amount to about 330,0002., but 
next year would be wholly unne- 
cessary. The expenses of this de- 
scription last year amounted to 
a much more considerable sum, 
for they went so high as a sum of 
about 740,000/, With regard to 
the reductions in point of men, he 
would state them at 22,126 rank 
and file ofthe army in France, and 
9122 rank and file of the army at 
home, making a total reduction 
of $31,248 rank and file. Were 
officers included, it would amount 
to about 35,000 altogether. The 
reductions in the ordnance were 
2020. The total expense of the 
army, navy, and ordnance for the 
present year, was estimated by the 
finance committee at 16,237,000/. 
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Out of this, four millions would 
be saved by the reductions, The 
direct expense would be only about 
twelve millions. There were, how- 
ever, pensions amounting toabout 
4,300,000/. ; but of these it may 
be calculated that about 130,0002. 
would fall in annually. 

From these statements, thenoble 
lord proceeded to remark, that 
there was a principle of powerful 
elasticity in the resources of the 
country, which was gradually and 
vigorously rising into action, in 
spite of the pressure of all our for- 
mer burdens, ‘This was particu- 
larly evident in the improving 
commercial condition of the em- 
pire at present, as might be seen 
by the state of our exports and 
imports. In fact, this was the 
greatest year of British commerce; 
for it far exceeded all those on ree 
cord, even the great year of 1815, 
The amount of our exports from 
January to October, in 1815, 
was 35,231,0002,; in 1816 for 
the same period it amounted 
to upwards of 28,000,000/. ; in 
1817, to $2,000,000/.; and in 
1818, to 33,325,0002. From the 
promises of the early part of the 
present year there could be no 
doubt but that the amount would 
exceed any of the preceding. 
These prospects surely ought to 
dissipate gloom, but not to pre- 
vent exertion. Heconcluded by 
proposing the appointment of a 
committee to inquire into and 
state the income and expenditure 
of the united kingdom for the 
year ended on the 5th of January 
1819, and also to state the proba- 
ble income and expenditure (so 
far as the same can now be esti 
mated) for the year ending on 
the 5th of January 1820, and to 
report the same, together with 
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their observations thereon; and 
also to consider what further mea- 
sures may be adopted for the relief 
of the country from any part of 
the said expenditure, without de- 
triment to the public service. 

On the motion being read by 
the speaker, 

Mr. Tierney regretted, that as 
the noble lord had gone into such 
detail, he had not given previous 
notice of his intention to do so; for 
no man who had heard the notice 
of motion for the revival of a fi- 
nance committee, such as had ex- 
isted in the last parliament, could 
have supposed at thetime thatsuch 
motion would be accompanied 
with the opening of the budget for 
the year. He, as well as we, a 
were taken by surprise in this ine 
stance. He was not, therefore, 
prepared to follow the noble lord 
into & minute examination of all 
the items, but would give the house 
such observations as occurred to 
him on hearing them. He was 
rather surprised to hear from the 
noble lord an insinuation that the 
present might be the last occasion 
when the exertions of the commit- 
tce would be required—he meant 
such a finance committee as seems 
to have been first intended, and 
was really necessary: but if the 
committee which was then about 
to be appointed was to be only of 
such a description as the last—if 
it were only to receive from the 
government certain budgets, and 
send them back to the house as 
their reports, he thought it was of 
very litthe consequence whether 
they were continued or not. They 
might as well be got rid of all at 
once, They were in fact little 
more than the echo of ministers 
on all the accounts which were scent 
up tothem. ‘The noble lord had 
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built most sanguine expectations 
npon what he called the present 
flourishing state of trade. He (Mr. 
Tierney ) was not prepared todeny 
that his statement was well found- 
ed. But if the noble lord was 
right, all the merchants with whom 
he (Mr. Tierney) bad conversed 
on the subject, and the number 
was by no means small, were 
wrong: for every one of them, to 
a man, had taken quite a different 
view of the question. Without go- 
ing at present into a very minute 
examination of this alleged pro- 
sperity, might not a great part of 
it be traced to the immense paper 
issues? The manufactures were 
likely to flourish ; but there were 
two things to be taken into that 
account } capital was plenty—he 
spoke of capital, paper so called— 
and labour was cheap; put both 
these circumstances together, and 
the glowing picture which had been 
drawn might be accounted for. 
He wouldask whether thatcould be 
called a flourishing state of trade? 

He now came to the substan- 
tial part of the noble lord's 
speech, the improvement in the 
revenue. He agreed that there 
Was a great improvement, and he 
congratulated the house and the 
country uponit. It was, however, 
only what they had been taught 
to —_ by the anticipations of 
the finance committee; but he 
would take it as it was stated. The 
noble lord had stated, that the to- 
tal sum in which the revenue of 
this year exceeded the preceding 
was 5,300,000/, The noble lord 


might be right, and he (Mr. Tier- 
ney) wrong ; but he wished to see 
what was the exact sum which 
would be available for the present 
year. Deducting the arrears paid 
of the property tax, and the anti- 
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cipating sugar duties, there was 
practically a difference between 
the two years of only 2,300,000/. 
The noble lord said, that the in- 
come and expenditure would meet, 
and that there would remain a sur- 
plus. There never was a stouter 
assertion than this, nor one which 
was more calculated to give gene- 
ral satisfaction if itcould be proved, 
But the noble lord, in building up 
this argument and drawing so 
happy a contlusion from it, had 
thrown out of his view altogether 
the sinking fund, that which he 
could not but imagine was a bur- 
den tothe country. This he con- 
ceived was a delusion on the part 
of the noble lord; and it would 
be a most complete delusion on 
that of the house, to imagine that 
this question of a budget could be 
fairly discussed without including 
the sinking fund. 
Inordertoputthe matterinaway 
in which it would be moreintelligi- 
ble, he should take it thus:—he 
took thesurplus of the consolidated 
fund, after consideringthe income 
as opposed tothecharge upon it, to 
be $,214,0002. But did the noble 
lord state what was to be done 
with this? He would explain the 
matter. There was an old debt 
upon that fund of 3,000,000/. ; 
upon this the noble lord was also 
whelly silent. Then he (Mr. T.) 
should say, that befare one far- 
thing of the surplus of that fund 
could be made available to the 
expenses of the current year, the 
whole of the old debt upon it must 
be wiped off: and on the 5th of 
January 1820, all the advance 
which the country would have 
made, would be to get clear of the 
old debt. It was clear then that 
this surplus of the consolidated 
fund could not be taken into the 
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waysand meansof the present year; 
and what was to be taken into 
those ways and means? There were 
the land and malt tax, the war and 
excise taxes, and the lottery; the 
whole of which would not, after 
deducting the expenses of collec- 
tion, exceed more than 7,000,000/, 
This was the amount of income 
towards covering the expenses of 
the army, the navy, the ordnance, 
and the miscellaneous services, Be- 
yond those 7,000,000/. there was 
nothing else that any one knew of. 
He might, perhaps, except the 
million which wasduefrom France, 
and which the country were led to 
expect would be paid upon the 
evacuation of the French territory. 
He would ask the right honoura- 
ble gentleman (the chancellor of 
the on whether that sum 
was likely to be forthcoming this 
year? ‘he chancellor of the ex- 
chequer not replying, Mr. Tier- 
ney said, he presumed, as the right 
honourable gentleman did not 
make a sign, that that sum could 
not becalculatedupon. Well, then, 
how was the difference between the 
income (7,000,000/.) and the exe 
penditure to be supplied? or how 
would the noble lord support the 
argument that both ends would 
meet, that the income would be 
equal to the expenditure, and that 
there would be a surplus? The 
call for reduction was heard in 
every part of the country; and 
what was the consequence ? What 
might naturally have been expect- 
ed, not only the reduction of 5000 
men was agreed to, but ministers 
themselves came forward to pro- 
pose that 9000 should be reduced 
besides the army in France. It 
was not, then, to the economical 
dispositions of ministers which he 
owed these measures, but to the 
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effect of that necessity which they 
could not control. It should be 
recollected that there was little re- 
duction in the navy; and in the 
army, the navy, and the ordnance, 
the whole sumexpected to be saved 
would amount to no more than 
400,000/. (Lord Castlereagh ex- 
plained this in a low tone across 
the ms Mr. Tierney continued ; 
he would admit that the saving 
really made would be more ; but 
from the circumstances which he 
(lord Castlereagh ) had mentioned, 
the full sum of 700,000/. saved in 
these branches would not be avail- 
able this year. However, suppos- 
ing the whole of the reductions to 
make the expenditure this year less 
by a million than that of the last, 
there would still remain an expen- 
diture to be provided for, amount- 
ing to 20,000,000/. He spoke from 
recollection only, but he took the 
expenditure of last year to be not 
less than 21,000,000/. (The chan- 
cellor of the exchequer nodded as- 
sent. ) Then admitting 1,000,000/. 
less for the present year, how was 
it to be met? He had shown that 
the right honourable gentleman 
(the chancellor of the exchequer) 
had not ways and means that any 
person yet knew of, exceeding 
7,000,000/. How were 13,000,000/, 
more to be made up? for after all 
the reductions there would still re- 
main that sum to be provided for. 
How could any man in his senses 
say, that with an income of only 
7,000,000/, and an expenditure of 
20,000,000/. both ends would be 
made to meet, and a surplus left? 
It was a mere juggle to assert such 
a thing, and a juggle which he did 
not suppose there was a man in 
the house or country who would 
not treat as such. Where was the 


sinking fund, or what had been 
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said about it? It would besaid there 
was a sinking fund of 14,000,000/, 
at least it would soon be nearly 
that sum; but to support it, it 
would be necessary to borrow 
13,500,0002. Arguments founded 
upon the strength of that fund, as 
applicable to the public service, 
would be a gross delusion. Yet 
it was a delusion which had long 
been practised. It was a delusion 
which had been and would still be 
supported by the finance commit- 
tee, If the house were to grant 
the sum now demanded, they 
would find that next year the same 
plan would be continued. Would 
the noble lord say, with these facts 
staring him in the face, that the 
country was in a most prosperous 
state, that we were going on flou- 
rishingly, and were the astonishe 
ment of the world? He could not 
see any reason why the people were 
to be taxed 14,000,000/. when 
12,000,000/. were to be borrowed; 
and could only consider it as ano- 
ther insult which was to be offered 
to them. After thanking the house 
for the indulgence which had been 
extended to him, the right honour- 
able gentleman sat down amid 
loud cheerings from every part of 
the house. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
thought that the labours of the 
last committee were entitled to the 
highest consideration, and were 
such as ought to inspire the nation 
to look forward with confidence 
to the proceedings of another come 
mittee, especially as it was insti- 
tuted upon the same plan and 
consisted nearly of the same mem- 
bers as the former committee. He 
then said, that his noble friend 
had then pointed out the general 
amelioration of the revenue up to 
January 5, 1819, and stated — 
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the proceeds of it amounted to 
53,000,000/., a sum surpassing the 
estimate of the committee by 
1,500,000/. ‘The honourable oe" 
tleman who had spoken last had 
thought proper to have recourse 
to his inquiries, because he found 
the state of the country more flou- 
rishing than he had a The 
reduction which had already taken 
place was surprising and beyond 
all belief. He would not hesitate 
to say, that if any individual had 
been told in 1792, before the war 
commenced, that we should be 
engaged in a series of hostilities 
for tive-and-twenty years, that 
those. hostilities should leave us 
with an unredeemed debt of 
800,000,000/., and that notwith- 
standing, at the end of the third 
year of peace there should be a sur- 
plus of 5,000,000/, or 4,000,000/, 
in the revenue, that individual 
would have returned for answer, 
“It is beyond all hope, it is beyond 
all credibility, it is a fairy prospect 
that can never be realized.” And 
yet, such is the state of facts, even 
after 17,000,000/. of annual taxes 
have been remitted to the country. 
Mr. Ellice had as full confidence 
as any individual could have in 
the means and energy of the 
country ; but he was quite con- 
vinced that if we kept borrowing 
money to raise the funds, and is- 
suing an over abundance of paper, 
we should find it impossible to 
continue to go on much longer. 
Mr. Protheroe observed, that in 
his opinion his majesty’s ministers 
were in —— disposed to place 
too much reliance on the amount 
of exports and imports, as a crite- 
rion for national prosperity. A 
spirit of adventurous speculation 
had been introduced, and had ex- 
tended itself from the higher to 
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the more humble classes of traders, 
and the effects of which it was not 
easy to calculate. 

Mr. Hart Davis expressed his 
opinion that the export trade of 
the country must be materially af- 
fected by a diminution of the cir- 
culating paper. The low rate of 
interest payable on the exchequer 
bills was a direct advantage to the 
public, whilst the amount of them 
enabled capitalists to promote its 
manufacturing interests, 

The question for appointing the 
committee was then put, and car- 
ried unanimously, The following 
members were then elected to 
compose it: lord Castlereagh, Mr. 
H. Bankes, the chancellor of ex- 
chequer, lord Binning, right hon. 
R. Peel, Mr. B, Wilbraham, Mr. 
Hart Davis, sir George Clerk, 
right hon. W. Huskisson, Mr. F. 
Lewis, sir G. Hill, Mr. Tremayne, 
Mr. N. Calvert, Mr. D. Gilbert, 
Mr. Lyttleton, Mr. Gooeh, Mr. 
Calcraft, Mr. J. H. Smyth, lord 
Clive, Mr. Holford, Mr. Courte- 
nay. 

Mr. Grenfell said he had lately 
called the attention of the house 
to the subject of the public ba- 
lances in the hands of the bank, 
with a view of securing a greater 
share of the benefit of them to the 
country. The bank at present de- 
rived a sum of about 280,000/. a 
year from this source, and he wish- 
ed to ask the right honourable 
gentleman, whether it was intend- 
ed to submit this branch of public 
expenditure to the consideration of 
the committee. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
intimated, that this ought in his 
opinion to form the subject of a 
distinct inquiry and arrangement. 

The house then went into a com- 
mittee of ways and means, whena 

general 
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general resolution as to an issue of 
exchequer bills was agreed to. 

Mr, S. Bourne, after some pre- 
liminary observations, as to the 
proceedings of the committee on 
the poor laws, which sat during 
the last session, said he should pro- 
pose to re-appoint that committee. 
He was fully impressed with the 
importance of the subject to which 
he was alluding, and the commit. 
tee had felt it in an equal degree. 
So overwhelming had the evil ap- 
peared to them, thet they had been 
at a loss what remedy to propose ; 
at the same time it was impossible 
to disguise from ourselves that the 
evil, great as it was, was still in- 
creasing ; and ina little time in 
many districts, unless checked, 
it would leave to the owner no- 
thing but the soil. He concluded 
by moving for the appointment of 
a committee. 

Mr. Curwen acknowledged that 
the country was under great ob!i- 
gations to the honourable member 
who had just sat down ; and it 
was with pain he opposed the mo- 
tion. But, in his opinion, little 
benefit could now be derived from 
acommittee ; the house wasalready 
in possession of all the information 
which they could derive from a 
committee ; and the only source 
from which any relief could be ex- 
pected was one which could at 
once look at the evil in all its parts. 
In 25 years the poor rates had in- 
creased from 2,000,000/. to their 
present enormous amount. The 
increase was Owing to three great 
causes—increase of taxation, the 
depreciation of the value of mo- 
ney, and the consequent increase 
of the price of the necessaries of 
life. The increase of the value of 
labour had indeed been, he be. 
lieved, in the proportion of oncs 
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fourth; but the increase in the 
prices of the necessaries of life had 
been at least one-third; and the 
additional taxation on the neces- 
sary articles of soap, leather, and 
salt, amounted to one-ninthat least 
of the produce of labour. He 
verily believed, that instead of the 
or-rates being diminished, they 
fad been increased, It would be 
better to take this great burden off 
the people and lay it at once on 
property. He reprobated the 
practice of giving bounties to the 
poor for marrying; for parishes 
often gave a man 2s, for his wife, 
and Is. Gd, a week for each of his 
children. He thought that some 
power should be given to the ma- 
istrates to fix the wages for agri- 
cultural labour in different di- 
stricts; by this means, out of the 
eight millions for the poor rates 
now raised, two millions might be 
raised as wages, which would be 
a great relief. But nothing would 
give real relief but lessening the 
taxation. He therefore thought 
government ought to take up this 
question, for otherwise he despair- 
ed of any good being done. 

Lord Castlereagh thought it 
would be better to discuss the ge- 
neral question of the poor laws 
when his right honourable friend 
brought in his bill. It would be 
deceiving the house, if he was to 
say that government had yet seen 
any mode of relieving the lower 
orders by throwing the burden of 
them on any one class in the state. 
Government wished to agree with 
every person in the house, in order 
to inquire what could really be 
done to afford relief on this great 
subject. The committee had al- 
ready gone a great length towards 
ameliorating the poor laws. He 
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to the country; and although 
some classes in the community 
were still suffering, as in a great 
country there must at all times be, 
there never was an example of a 
more rapid amelioration of gene- 
ral, commercial, and manufactur- 
ing interests. 

Mr. Burrell instanced the case 
of Brighton parish, which lately 
paid 7000/. for poor rates, and last 
year they amounted to 16,0002, 
the population being 18,000. The 
parish of East Grinstead paid at a 
rate of 4/. a year a man to the 
poor rates. The reason was, that 
there was a greater population in 
the parish than they could find 
work for. All the young able- 
bodied single men had been obliged 
to be sent to the workhouse for 
want of employment. 

Mr. Ae said, it would be 
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a delusion to think that any legis- 
lative measure could be found to 
meet this evil, except a diminution 
of taxes. 

Mr. L. Wellesley opposed the re- 
appointment of this committee. 

Alderman Waithman could not 
agree with the noble lord on 
the increasing prosperity of the 
country. He had found in his 
own parish the distress of the poor 
increasing up to this moment. In 
one of the parishes of his ward, 
upwards of 100 persons were sum- 
moned for non-payment of the 
poor-rates, and found incapable. 
Nothing would remedy this evil 
but a relief from the taxes which 
now oppress the country. 

Colonel Wood supported the 
motion for the committee. 

The committee was then order- 
ed to be appointed. 





CHAPTER II. 


Windsor Establishment—Criminal Code—Bribery at Penryn—Exche- 
quer Prosecutions—Chimney Sweepers’ Bill, 


if OUSE of lords, Feb. 11.— 
The earl of Liverpool laid 
on the table papers relative to the 
negotiations at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Lord Holland inquired whe- 
ther there were among them any 
pipers respecting the slave trade, 
und also a copy of the holy al- 
liance, or if it was intended to lay 
a copy of it before the house. 
The earl of Liverpool said, the 
British government approved of 
the principles of the compact al- 
luded to, but was not a party 
thereto, That alliance had been 
signed at Paris by the four sove- 
reigns themschyes, without the 


intervention of any subordinate 
agent; and by the principles of 
the British constitution, which re- 
quired the intervention of respon- 
sible agents, the prince regent 
could not be a party in the same 
manner with the other sovereigns. 
Under these circumstances, it was 
not deemed regular to lay a copy 
of the treaty before the house. 

In the commons, the same day, 
sir J. Jackson moved for a com- 
mittee tu inquire whether conta. 
gion or infection was incident to 
epidemic diseases, 

Mr. W. Wynn thought this was 
a subject more fit for the inquiry 

of 
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of medical men than a committee 
of the house of commons. 

Mr, F. Robinson explained the 
bearing of the question upon the 
interests of commerce, as affected 
by the quarantine laws. A re- 
ference had been made to the col- 
lege of physicians on the subject, 
and their opinion was, that the 
doctrine on which the quarantine 

lations had been founded was 
correct. Still facts had been stated 
which rendered it a matter of 
doubt whether the plague itself 
Was contagious. 

Mr. W. Wynn, upon this ex- 
planation, said he should not op- 

se the motion. 

Sir J. Jackson said that Dr. Ro- 
berts, who had been 2+ years at 
St. Bartholomew’s hospital, had 
informed him that he scarcely 
ever knew an instance of fever be- 
ing contagious. Motion agreed 
to. 
House of lords, Feb. 12. The 
royal assent was given by com- 
mission to the bill for the custody 
of his majesty’s person, and the 
Westminster hustings bill. 

On the motion of Mr. Gren- 
fell, several returns were ordered 
from the bank relative to notes 
and post-bills. He also gave no- 
tice, that after the holidays he 
should submit a motion respect- 
ing the allowance of 280,000/. to 
the bank, for managing the con- 
cerns of the public debt. 

Lord Castlereagh brought up 
a large mass of papers relative 
to negotiations with foreign pow- 
ers, on the subject of the slave 
trade; and in answer toa ques- 
tion from Mr, Smythe, said great 
difficulties had been found in fill- 
ing up the list of commissioners 
to be sent out, under the treaties 
with the peninsular powers, 
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Mr. Wilberforce remarked, that 
every day’s delay in sending them 
out was signing the death-warrant 
of hundreds of their fellow crea- 
tures. 

The attorney-general having 
moved the committal of the law 
of appeal repeal bill, sir Francis 
Burdett said he should, in a fu- 
ture stage, move a saving clause 
as to the right of appeal in cases 
of murder. 

Sir J. Mackintosh did not see 
how any part of the law could be 
suffered to remain, without leav- 
ing a principle equally inconsist- 
ent with humanity and justice. 
The objections to the repeal of 
that part of it which applied to 
cases of murder, rested upon no 
better authority than the observa- 
tions of Junius upon the case of 
the Kennedys. 

February 16.—The house hav- 
ing gone into a committee on the 
acts respecting the assessed taxes 
on horses, Mr.Curwen complained 
of the frequency of surcharges in 
the collection of these taxes, This 
mode of surcharging excited infi- 
nite odium against the govern- 
ment, without occasioning any 
considerable increase of the reve- 
nue. 

Mr. Lushington thought there 
could be no objection to continue 
the act of last year, in a commit- 
tee on which the honourable gen- 
tleman might propose an amend- 
ment. Different constructions cer- 
tainly prevailed in different parts 
of the kingdom, an evil which 
ought undoubtedly to be reme- 
died, 

Feb. 17.—On a petition from 
land-owners in the west riding 
of Yorkshire, for a committee on 
the corn laws, sir R. Wilson ex- 
pressed his surprite at the perse- 
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verance of the landlords and farm- 
ers, in presenting such petitions, 
after the unequivocal declaration 
made on the subject by ministers. 
Was it intended again to exaspe- 
rate the feelings of the public 
against the existing corn laws? 
The agricultural interest had been 
most fortunate to get what they 
now enjoyed, and he was certain 
that they ought to be well satis- 
fied with gains which were the 
losses of the rest of the country. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley, who pre- 
sented the petition, said he had 
—- doubts whether this was a 

t time for urging the claims of 
the petitioners; but it was his du- 
ty, as a member of the house, to 
submit their humble request to its 
consideration. 

Mr. alderman Wood said, the 
better way would be to move at 
once for a committee of inquiry, 
the negativing of which would set 
the matter to rest, and satisfy the 
country. 

Mr. W. Wynn deprecated these 
= discussions on a topic so 
calculated to excite a general fer- 
ment. With regard to the peti- 
tioners, he was well persuaded that 
nothing could be gained for them, 
and much might be lost, by ary 
new attempt at legislation, 

Mr. S. Wortley said he had no 
intention of moving for a coms 
mittee. 

Sir J. Graham said, that in his 
part of the country they were well 
satisfied with the law as it stood. 

On the motion of Mr. Prothe- 
roe, a select committee was ap- 
poiated to consider the acts now 
im force respecting the highways 
and turnpike roads in England 
and Wales; and to inquire into 
the expediency of making better 
regulations for their repair. 
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After a pretty general prelimi- 
nary conversation, the house went 
into a committee on the chimney- 
sweepers’ regulation bill. The 
committee agreed that the age be- 
low which climbing boys could 
not be apprenticed should be 14, 
and that the penalty for each vio- 
lation of this clause, proved be- 
fore two magistrates, should not 
exceed 50/. nor be less than 104. 
It was also agreed, that the act 
should begin to operate on the Ist 
of May, 1821. 

Some conversation took place 
among Messrs. alderman Wood, 
Bennet, and Ommaney, on the 
practice of boys, after the termi- 
nation of their apprenticeships, 
returning upon their parishes, and 
the effects of chimney-sweeping 
on the looks and limbs of boys. 
Mr. Ommaney, who had been 
overseer in town and country, 
maintained, that none had been 
ever known to him to return upon 
the parish, but that all had felt a 
firmness and determination to go 
forward in life, and that all he had 
ever seen of them wore happy 
countenances, so good and buoy- 
ant were their spirits. Mr. Ben- 
net, on the contrary, contended, 
that without reference to any other 
authority, his own eyes must con- 
vince him while he goes along the 
streets, that they are miserable 
victims, with bent legs, humped 
backs, distorted bodies, and mi- 
serable, distressed, dejected coun- 
tenances. Mr. alderman Wood 
remarked, that if glee of counte- 
nance could ever be discovered 
through the covering of soot, it 
must have been occasioned by re- 
cent escape from eminent peril in 
a chimney. Mr. Ommaney af- 
firmed, that chimney-sweepers had 
often gone into the navy. Sir 

Isaac 
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Isaac Coffin said he had never 
known one there. 

February 14. Mr. Bennet ad- 
dressed the house at great length 
on the evils attending the present 
syscem of transportation of con- 
victs to New South Wales, and 
defects in the present mode of go- 
verning that colony, which placed 
the persons and property of 20,000 
Englishmen at the arbitrary dis- 
posal of the governor, without 
the restraint even of a council. 
He complained that the governor 
opened and shut the ports on 
principles so capricious, that nei- 
ther the agriculturists nor mer- 
chants knew how to regulate their 
dealings; that he ordered three 
men, one of them a free man, 
an artist of great ingenuity, to 
be publicly flogged, for going 
through a hole in the wall of his 
park ; that he levied taxes to the 
umount of 20,0001 a-year with- 
out the authority of parliament ; 
and that he had licensed 52 public 
houses, many of which were in- 
famous brothels) Mr. B. con- 
cluded with moving, that a com- 
mittee be appointed to inquire in- 
to the system of transportation, 
and the state of the colony of New 
South Wales, and to report their 
opinion to the house. 

Lord Castlereagh conceived 
that the object of the hon. gentle- 
man would be best attained by con- 
necting the proposed inquiry with 
that into the state of the gaols, 
which he (lord C.) intended to 
move for; and the state of the 
criminal code he also considered 
another branch of the same sub- 
ject. The committee of 1812, of 
which the late sir S. Romilly was 
a member, concluded their report 
with stating, that, of late years, 
the government had turned its 
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particular attention té the means 
of improving the state of the co- 
lony at New South Wales; and 
he could now iuform the house, 
that a commissioner was about to 
proceed thither to inquire on the 
spot as to the practicability of 
better arrangements. Under these 


* circumstances he should move the 


previous question. 

In the sequel of the debate, 
which lasted till midnight, the 
original motion was supported by 
Mr. Wilberforce, sir J. Mackin- 
tosh, Mr. Buxton, Mr. Wynn, 
and Mr. Forbes; and opposed by 
Mr. Goulburn, sir B. Martin, Mr. 
Canning, and Mr. B. Bathurst. 
The previous question was then 
carried by a majority of 139 to 
93. 

Feb. 19.— Lord Castlereagh 
obtained leave to bring ina bill to 
carry into effect the conventions 
for the liquidation of the claims 
of British merchants on France. 
His lordship incidentally noticed, 
that no relief or protection was to 
be expected from this government 
by speculators in the foreign funds, 
in cases of war breaking out. He 
also said, that when the persons 
who had preferred their claims 
prior to the period mentioned in 
the notice given by the commise 
sioners, had been satisfied, those 
who had good claims, but had 
neglected to prefer them in time, 
would be entitled to a division of 
the surplus, if any remained. 

House of commons, eb, 22.— 
The chimney-sweepers’ regulation 
bill, after some opposition by sir 
J. Yorke and Mr. Ommaney, and 


a reply by Mr. Bennet, was passed. 

The house went into a commit- 
tee, to consider of the report of 
the select committee on the Wind- 
Lord Castle- 


reagh 


sor establishment. 











reagh addressed the committee in 
the order of the following resolu- 
tions, which he proposed at the 
close of his speech, viz. Ist. ‘That 
for the Windsor establishment 
generally, instead of 100,0002, 
50,000), be appropriated. 2d. 
That annuities be given to the 
servants of her late majesty, to 
the amount recommended by the 
committee. Sd. That 10,000/, be 
given to the duke of York, as to 
her late majesty, for the expenses 
attending the care of his majesty’s 
person. The 4th, 5th, and 6th 
resolutions related to an alteration 
in the mode of superannuating the 
king’s servants, to the future pay- 
ments from the exchequer, and to 
other matters of form. On the 
general subject of the first resolu- 
tion, his lordship said there had 
been no difference of opinion in 
the committee, ‘The only point 
of difference was, whether there 
should be four or five equerries 
retained ; but as to the grant for 
the Windsor establishment, it was 
agreed that it could not be less, 
considering that one third of it was 
absorbed by the expense of keep- 
ing up the palace, and that the 
real expense of his majesty would 
not exceed 16,000/, The sum 
proposed for the queen’s servants 
was between 18 and 19,000/., mak- 
ing a reduction of upwards of 
6000/. ‘The allowance was less 
than that made to the servants 
of the late princess dowager of 
Wales, and about the same that 
had been given to those of queen 
Mary. With regard to the grant 
to the duke of York, he under- 
stood it was to be proposed that 
it should be paid out of the privy 
purse. This, he contended, would 
be unjust, illegal, and unconsti- 
= The statutes of the 39th 
819. 
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and 40th of the king had enabled 
his majesty to dispose of the sav- 
ings of the privy purse as private 
property. On this principle, too, 
the acts of 1811 and 1812 had 
proceeded in keeping that fund 
untouched. ‘The duty of the cus- 
tos of the king’s person was a pub- 
lic one, and to propose to pay him 
out of his majesty’s property need 
only be named in order to revolt 
the feelings of the house; it was 
to shake the very first principle of 
private property. If such a pro- 
position were carried, it would 
consign their names to infamy. 
If any one had nerves to bring 
forward an amendment to that 
effect, the house, following the 
clear law on the subject, must at 
once meet him with the practice 
of good faith, with the practice of 
good law, and with the maxim 
much esteemed by our ancestors 
—Nolumus leges Anglia mutari. 
The noble lord concluded with 
stating, that he had been autho- 
rized by the duke of York toa 
prize the house that nothing could 
induce him to take what he cone 
sidered the sacred property of his 
majesty. He then moved his first 
resolution. 

Mr. Tierney admitted that, from 
what had been disclosed in the 
committee, no saving could be 
made in the proposed vote for the 
Windsor establishment, but one 
too paltry to put into competition 
with the irksomeness of the dis- 
cussion of the affairs of the royal 
family, of which there had cer- 
tainly been enough in that house 
already. As to the queen's ser- 
vants, he had objected to extend- 
ing pensions or allowances beyond 
servants in menial offices. He was 
told that he was quite in error 
upon that point, and that lords 
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were usually pensioned, as well as 
menial servants. As to the in- 
famy which would fall on the 
house if they ordered the duke of 
York to be paid out of the privy 
urse, all he would say was, that 
= acted from the best informa- 
tion he could receive, and with 
the best discretion he could exer- 
cise; and while he so acted, he 
was sure of the approbation of his 
own mind, and felt confident that 
he could not be the means of 
bringing infamy on himself or on 
others, The communication made 
to the house by the noble lord, at 
the conclusion of his speech, was 
very ill advised. The royal duke 
must have been told by ministers, 
that if the house of commons 
would be infamous by giving the 
money out of the privy purse, he 
would be infamous by receiving 
it. But whatever sum of money 
that house might offer, he begged 
to say that the proudest royal 
duke must feel an honour to ree 
ceive. Mr, I. then argued at 
great length, that neither legally 
nor constitutionally was the privy 
purse private property ; that it was 
not made so by the 39th and 40th 
of the king, though they enabled 
him to dispose of the savings that 
had previously accrued. As to 
the 5lst of the king, there would 
have been no necessity for it 
had the privy purse been consi- 
dered the private property of the 
sovereign. The sole object of that 
act was, that should his majesty 
recover, he should find every thin 
in statu quo. But the 52d, whick 
was a permanent measure, ex- 
pressly stated that it was reason- 
able that the payment of the phy- 
sicians and certain other expenses 
should be borne out of the privy 
purse. How then could it be in- 
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famous in this parliament to do 
that which the late one had 
thought reasonable? It was not 
known, he believed rather that 
the reverse was the fact, that his 
majesty had made any testament- 
ary document by which to direct 
the future application of his pro- 
perty ; and if so, the consequence 
would be, that it would devolve 
to the crown ; and were the house, 
he asked, to be called on, in the 
present state of the country, to 
add to the burdens of the people, 
in order to secure a large sum to 
the successor to the throne? Did 
the house recollect that the privy 
purse of his majesty was not the 
only one which the country had 
to pay? There were at present 
two privy purses, and the savings 
from both were to become the 
property of the crown. He then 
begged the house to recollect that 
the eyes of the country were upon 
them. It expected from them a 
saving of 10,000/.; and let them 
not be afraid of the infamy which 
was threatened to the supporters 
of the amendment, Let them 
but do their duty—vote for the 
saving ; the country would stand 
by them, and where the charge 
of infamy would afterwards fall 
let others find out. He reminded 
the house of the unpleasant situa- 
tion in which ministers had re- 
cently placed the junior branches 
of the royal family, by demanding 
establishments which the country 
could not afford. Though the 
sum at present in dispute was 
small, the question which it in- 
volved was one of the utmost im- 
pcre : it was connected close- 
y with the constitutional law of 
the country, and it came home to 
the most powerful feelings of a 
people, who, while labouring un- 
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der their burdens, were insulted 
by such expressions as those to 
which the noble lord had resorted. 
He concluded with moving an 
amendment, “ That the surplus 
out of the funds arising to his ma- 
jesty from the duchy of Lancas- 
ter, and the 60,000/. which was 
allowed for the privy purse, after 
the payment of the physicians, 
and other incidental expenses, be 
applied to the payment of the 
10,000/. to be given to his royal 
highness the duke of York as the 
custos of his majesty’s person.” 
In the sequel of the discussion, 
which did not terminate till one 
o’clock in the morning, the amend. 
ment was supported by Mr. 
Bankes, Mr. Protheroe, Mr. 
Hume, Mr. Mansfield, Mr. T. 
Wilson, and Mr. Scarlett; and 
opposed by Mr. Peel, Mr. Wil- 
mot, Mr. Martin (of Galway), 
Mr. Huskisson, lord Compton, 
Mr, H. Davis, the attorney and 
solicitor general, and Mr. 5S. 
Wortley. Ona division, the ori- 
ginal motion was carried’ by 281 
to 186.—The chairman of the 
committee then reported progress. 
February 23.—The remaining 
resolutions respecting the Wind- 
sor establishment were agreed to 
in 2 committee of the whole house, 
February 24.—Sir Robert Wil- 
son presented a petition from 
Thomas William Grady, clerk of 
the peace, against the honourable 
William Windham Quin, mem- 
ber for the county of Limerick, 
He (sir Robert Wilson) was in- 
structed to say, that the petitioner 
was perfectly prepared to prose- 
cute the inquiry, and that the do- 
cuments referred to could all be 
produced before the house or a 
committee. 
Mr. Windham Quin then stated, 
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with muchenergy, that thecharges 
in the petition were malicious and 
ungrounded. His removal of Mr. 
Grady had nothing to do with 
politics, It was true that the pe- 
titioner had held the situation of 
clerk of the peace for the county 
of Limerick for 15 years. But 
would the house believe that he 
was now only three and twenty 
years of age, and consequently 
that he must have been appointed 
when he was about seven or eight 
years old? The petitioner never 
exercised a single function of his 
office, In appointing a successor 
to the petitioner, he did select a 
gentleman who could mare 
and who does dischatge, the du- 
ties of that office. Mr. Quin then 
produced a letter, supposed to be 
addressed by the father of the pe- 
titioner to himself, in which he 
was threatened with having his 
conduct represented in parlias 
ment, unless he restored his son 
to his office, and confirmed him 
in it for life. ‘This letter being 
proved to be the hand-writing of 
Mr. Grady, sen, lie was ordered 
to be taken into custody and com- 
mitted to Newgate, for a breach 

of the privileges of the house, 
House of lords, Feb, 25.—Lord 
Sidmouth called the attention of 
their lordships to the papers re- 
cently laid on the table relative to 
the state of the gaols, prisons, 
and crimes. It was gratifying, 
he said, to find that there had 
been a decrease of crimes last 
year. The increase of crimes of 
late years was to be ascribed to 
the circumstances of the country. 
It was an object worthy of their 
lordships’ inquiry, to discover the 
means of diminishing the number 
of crimes. ‘The state of the cri- 
minal law would also require their 
C2 attention. 
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attention. Some thought it to be 
too sanguinary ; others thought 
the mg in its being admini- 
stered with too much lenity. It 
was to be regretted that transpor- 
tation had lost much of its terrors. 
The regulations adopted of late 

ears with regard to the hulks 
had proved highly beneficial. 
Whatever alterations might be 
made in the system of prison dis- 
cipline, care ought to be taken that 
culprits, however improved intheir 
minds ard morals, should on their 
liberation carry with them the re- 
collection that gaols were places 
of punishment. His lordship con- 
cluded with moving for a select 
committee to consider of the re- 
turns on the table, and report 
thereon. 

The marquis of Lansdown 
thought the field opened by the 
noble lord for the committee now 
proposed too wide. If they were 
to go into the consideration of the 
criminal law, there were about 
750 acts which they would have 
to examine, 

Lord Kenyon then moved for 
the appointment of a committee 
to inquire into the state and con- 
dition of children employed in the 
cotton manufactories, and to re- 

rt thereon to the house. 

The lord chancellor said the 
overworking of children was in- 
dictable at common law; and he 
saw no reason why the master cot- 
ton manufacturers and the master 
pic or pea ay should have 
principles applied to them differ- 
ent from those applied to other 
trades. 

Lords Rosslyn, Grosvenor and 
Lauderdale argued against all in- 
terference with the principle of 
free labour. 

The bishop of Chester, lord Li- 


, 
verpool, and lord Holland, con- 
tended that it was absurd to talk 
of the poor children in question as 
free labourers, and that by adopt- 
ing some measure for relief, their 
lordships would merely endeavour 
to make that effectual by provi- 
sion which was now ineffectual 
for the want of provision. 

The noble lord’s motion was 
agreed to, 

In the commons the same day, 
the report on the Windsor esta- 
blishment was brought up and 
read; but on the third resolution, 
for granting 10,000/. annually to 
the duke of York for the care of 
his majesty’s person, being put, 
the discussion on the subject was 
renewed, It was however with- 
out much interest, except in the 
result. The opposition was not 
as to the fund from whence the 
money should be taken, but the 
grant of the sum itself, The prin- 
cipal speakers against the resolu- 
tion were Messrs. Denman, Cur- 
wen, Bernal, Williams, Tierney, 
lords Carhampton and Ebrington; 
in support of it Messrs. Robin- 
son, Canning, Long Wellesley, Ba- 
thurst, Freemantle, and others. 
An amendment was moved for 
reducing the allowance to 5,000/. ; 
but which was lost on a division 
by 247 to 137. 

Feb. 26.—Mr. Atkyns Wright 
reported from the Penryn election 
committee, that Henry Swann, 
esq. was not duly elected; that 
he had been guilty of bribery, and 
wastherefore incapacitated toserve 
in parliament ; that evidence had 
been adduced of three persons 
using corrupt influence, and eight 
others of receiving bribes. 

March Ist.—Lord Castlereagh, 
with a view of anticipating and 
rendering unnecessary a mation 
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of which sir James Mackintosh had 
given notice, moved, “ that a 
select committe be appointed to 
inquire into the state and descrip- 
tion of gaols and other places of 
confinement, and into the best 
method of providing for the re- 
formation as well as the safe cus- 
tody and punishment of offen- 
ders.” 

Sir James Mackintosh remarked, 
that when the time arrived, he 
should then endeavour to con- 
vince the house, that there was 
ground for instituting an inquiry, 
a separate inquiry, into a part o 
the criminal law. 

Messrs. Bennet, Buxton, Wynn, 
Lawson, and alderman Wood, 
made a few observations. The 
motion was agreed to, and a 
committee appointed. 

Mr, Callaghan observed, that 
a statement had gone forth that 
the bank had narrowed their dis- 
counts, and moved for an ac- 
count of the bank issues from the 
25th of January last. 

The chancellor of the exche- 
quer had no objection to the mo- 
tion, He assured the house, that 
the issues of the bank of England, 
instead of being reduced, stood 
higher than they did before the 
25th of January last, As to the 
report of the committee on the af- 
fairs of the bank, it was, under 
every consideration, most desir- 
able that it should be deferred 
until the committee were enabled 
to make a well-considered and ju- 
dicious one, He had every ex- 
pectation that the public would 
recover speedily from the une 
founded alarm that had prevailed, 
and trust to the wisdom of the 
committee and the house against 
the adoption of any rash measure, 

Mr. Manning said, there was 
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not the smallest intention on the 
part of the bank to starve the cire 
culation of the country, and when- 
ever the house came to a decision 
on the report, it would be their 
duty to bow to it. The amount 
of issues was now 25,000,000/. 
about 200,000/. more than what 
it was in December last. 

House of lords, March &2— 
The earl of Liverpool, after di- 
lating upon the successes which 
had attended the British arms in 
India, and eulogizing the coun- 
cils which had planned and the ta- 


f lent which had carried those plans 


into execution, moved the thanks 
of the house to the marquis of 
Hastings and the generals and 
officers employed under him. 
The marquis of Lansdown 
moved, as an addition to the 
votes, that the house gave no 
opinion respecting the execution 
of the killedar of Talneir, by or- 
der of sir T, Hislop; but the noe 
ble marquis agreed to withdraw 
it, upon its being stated that in- 
structions had been sent out to 
make strict inquiry into the affair, 
House of commons, March 2. 
Sir James Mackintosh said, that 
he now rose, pursuant to the no. 
tice he had given, to move that a 
select committee be appointed to 
consider so much of the criminal 
law as ordained capital punish- 
ment, and to report their opinion 
tothehouse. In making this mo. 
tion, he followed a precedent long 
established ; for in 1770 the same 
authority had been delegated to a 
committee for the same purpose. 
He should immediately proceed 
to state the grounds and objects 
of his motion, but for the conces- 
sions and statements made by the 
noble lord—concessions and states 
ments which appeared to him to 
C 3 narrow 
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narrow the grounds of difference 
and to simplify the discussion on 
the present question. If it were 
only a question between him and 
the noble lord, the only subject of 
discussion would be, which of the 
modes of inquiry proposed was 
the most convenient ; but because 
the house and every member of 
it Was a party to the question, a 
few observations were necessary 
on this preliminary point. That 
the state of crimes themselves, un- 
connected with any other subject, 
called for investigation, was 
agreed. The noble fed included 
this investigation among the ob- 
jects of his committee, thus ad- 
mitting the necessity of inquiry, 
and also that that inquiry should 
be as extensive as he proposed by 
the present motion. The ques- 
tion here clearly was, which was 
the most convenient mode ; for as 
to the necessity of inquiry, the 
appointment of a committee to 
inquire, and the inquiry being 
equally extensive, the noble lord 
concurred with him. These ad- 
missions brought the question be- 
tweeen them into a narrower 
compass, 

These two material objections 
he had then to state against in. 
cluding his motion in the noble 
lord’s, First, the physical impos- 
sibility of conducting the inquiry 
he proposed to any effect, if so 
included. The house had on all 
sides allowed, and the highest au- 
thority in the kingdom (we be- 
lieve Mr. Buxton) had assured 
them, that the most laborious com. 
mittee would require a whole ses- 
sion for the investigation of the 
state of gaols. The member who 
had last year presided in the com. 
mittee for inquiring into the state 


of prisons (Mr. Bennet) had also 


stated, that that was a subject 
equal to the utmost exertions of 
any committee in one session. 
The state and merit of the cri- 
minal law, transportation, and 
the little adjunct of the hulks ; 
these were the additions proposed 
by the noble lord, to be made to 
an inquiry, which of itself must 
outlive the longest session of par- 
liament! It had been even ad- 
mitted by the noble lord, that the 
committee must be subdivided 
into two or three committees. 
What was the inference from this 
admission? The noble lord had 
proposed a committee which must 
divide itself contrary to the usage 
of parliament. He proposed the 
appointment of a committee in 
the usual way. The noble lord 
had proposed an unconstitutional 
and unparliamentary course. He 
had even the authority which be- 
longed to whatever was said from 
the chair for calling it unconsti- 
tutional and unparliamentary.— 
The noble lord, for the purpose of 
avoiding the impossibility of his 
plan, had proposed to invade the 
practice and usage of parliament, 
His second objection to his motion 
being included in the noble lord’s 
was, that it was contrary to the 
usage of parliament, Upon this 
he had already in some measure 
animadverted, What was the 
object of his lordship’s motion? 
It was to “ inquire into the state 
and description of gaols and other 
places of confinement, and into 
the best method of providing for 
the reformation as well as the 
safe custody and punishment of 
offenders,” It was “ for the re- 
formation as well as the custody 
of offenders.”” These must evi- 
dently be the same offenders.— 
They were the same offenders 

whose 
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whose reformation and whose 
custody and punishment were to 
be provided for, There was 
therefore a necessary exclusion of 
capital prisoners, since their re- 
formation and punishment could 
not be contemporary. It wastoo 
plain to be stated, that this was 
the necessary meaning of the con- 
struction of the motion, and that 
the same persons were to be re- 
formed and punished. It would, 
indeed, be a monstrous thing, in 
his estimation beyond all exam- 
ple, that in an inquiry into the 
state of gaols, the criminal law 
of England should skulk into that 
inquiry under one vague and 
equivocal word. Neither of their 
motions assumed more than this, 
that there was room for inquiry. 
The noble lord’s motion assumed 
this ; it assumed no more. His no 
more reflected on the laws and 
magistracy of the country than 
the noble lord’s. How should it? 
for the noble lord’s motion was 
contended to be as extensive as 
his. But in bringing forward 
this motion he had not been 

uided by his own feelings, nor 
had he trusted entirely to his own 
judgement. Me had found ex- 
amples which directed, guided, 
and assured his steps. 

In the year 1750, there had 
been a committee appointed by 
the house on this momentous sub- 
ject, in consequence of an alarm 
excited by the increase of crimes. 
The committee was instructed 
to examine and report as to the 
defects, amendments, or repeal 
of capital laws. What would 
the noble lord say to this attack 
en the laws of our ancestors? 
Was it made in bad times, by 
men of no note and of bad prin- 
ciples? It was sufficient defence 
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to state, that of the committee, 
were Mr. Pelham, then chancel- 
lor of the exchequer, Mr. Pitt, af- 
terwards lord Chatham, Mr. 
Grenville, afterwards lord Gren- 
ville, Mr. Charles Townshend, 
and Mr. Lloyd, both afterwards 
chancellors of the exchequer, and 
Mr. Dudley Ryder, names that 
should ever be distinguished by 
their country, as those of the 
best men, and wisest statesmen. 
Two sessions of parliament had 
been found necessary for the ine 
quiry in that age, and the present 
age was surely far inferior to itin 
leading statesmen. ‘Then, those 
ag and enlightened statesmen 
1ad resolved, that it was reason- 
able to exchange the punishment 
of death for other punishments, 
This resolution was more gene- 
ral than he should now propose. 
They had been the first commit- 
tee who denounced the poor laws 
as the nursery of crime ; for at all 
times pauperism and criminality 
had advanced in parallel lines, 
and with equal steps, They had 
at that time imputed much evil 
to the divisions among parishes 
for the maintenance of the poor. 
These men, too, practical men as 
they were, had ascribed the in- 
crease of crimes in a great mea- 
sure to the neglect of the educa- 
tion of the dite of the poor, 
A bill had been brought in 
upon those principles. He would 
not go through its pene 6 It 
was not rejected in that house, 
In the other house lord Hard- 
wicke had not opposed it; nor 
had any lords of great authority 
opposed that bill, whose object 
was to substitute hard labour and 
imprisonment for death, On the 
27th of November, 1770, ano’ her 
committee of the same kind, 
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among whom were sir W. Me- 
redith and Mr. Fox, was appoint- 
ed in consequence of the increase 
of a certain class of crimes.— 
That committee had been occu- 
pied more than two years with 
the same branch of inquiry which 
the noble lord proposed to add to 
the excessive labours of a com- 
mittee on another subject. In 
the second session, a bill passed 
that house nem. con. abolishing 
eight capital statutes. He did 
not mean to enter into the history 
of this bill, but it had been thrown 
out in the lords. Neither lord 
Camden nor lord Mansfield, how- 
ever, had opposed it. ‘The names 
of its opponents were forgotten. 
Upon those precedents he had 
formed and brought forward his 
motion. It could not be pretend- 
ed even that the noble lord’s mo- 
tion could effect the purpose of 
the present motion, without in- 
vading the usage of parliament. 
He might make his stand here, 
and call upon the noble lord to 
remove him from this position. 
But he would proceed. Last 
night the neble lord, in proposing 
a committee which was to inquire 
into the state of the criminal law 
of England, had contented him- 
self with stating the existence of 
the evil, but hinted nothing re- 
specting a remedy. Nothing had 
been said of the course which the 
noble lord was to propose to 
the committee; nothing had 
been said of the defects of the 
criminal law. He had always 
understood that two things were 
to be proposed to every commit- 
tee, to examine into the existence 
of the evil, and to judge of the 
probability ofa remedy. Instead 
of aproaching the sacred fabric 
reard by our ancestors with light- 
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ness, as charged by the noble 
lord, he approached it with more 
solemnity and a greater reverence 
than his lordship. He would not 
dare to touch it without a pro- 
spect of applying aremedy. He 
could not, indeed, poiat out any 
certain remedy. Buta probable 
remedy, which every man felt to 
be most desirable, it had been his 
lordship’s bounden duty to have 
pointed out. ‘That some remedy 
was expected, and ought to be ex- 
pected, must be obvious to all. 
He should not be told that he was 
a wild and rash speculator, for 
believing a remedy practicable ; 
for in that age which the noble 
lord called she golden age of 
crimes, sergeant Glyn, recorder 
of London, an officer that un- 
happily has the most extensive 
experience of the administration 
of criminal law in the world, both 
believed a remedy to be practica- 
ble, and recommended it as ne- 
cessary. His object was not to 
introduce a new criminal code, 
The attempt to frame a new cri- 
minal code for England, whose 
laws have always been so admira- 
ble in their principles, would be 
too ridiculous to be for a moment 
listened to. Neither was it his ob- 
ject to abolish the punishment of 
death: that was a punishment to 
which society had a right, and 
which society required for its de- 
fence, Ithad been said, that he 
wished to deprive the crown of 
one of its most envied preroga- 
tives: this was a mistake. ie 
Was most anxious to restore to it 
what the practice of modern times 
had taken away from it. He 
should say, that he aimed at re- 
alizing no universal principle, but 
only at approaching general rules 
that at all times had been found 
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most convenient. He did not 
hope or expect upon this subject 
to establish an uniformity, disco- 
verable neither in works of art 
nor in the productions of nature, 
His object was to bring the letter 
of the law nearer to its practice. 
He was not so idle as to expect 
that it would be possible to attain 
a system where execution must in- 
evitably follow the sentence ; but 
he and the country had great rea- 
son to complain of the existing 
system, where the remission of 
punishment was the rule, and the 
enforcing of itthe exception, His 
hope was to attain a state of things 
where a regular and steady sy- 
stem of punishment was establish- 
ed, where the hopes and fears of 
men were regular and steady, and 
so rendered by the regularity and 
steadiness with which the law was 
enforced. He wished to carry 
the reformation of the law no fur- 
ther than long experience and the 
humane practice of modern times 
fully justified. 

In some particular inflictions, 
on which the feelings of good 
men were not in unison with the 
criminal law, (and which discord 
was_one of the greatest possible ca- 
lamities, because criminal law and 
virtuous feelings cculd not long 
be at variance without injury per- 
haps to both,) he hoped to see 
some salutary alterations intro- 
duced: all good men in a well 
regulated community ought to be 
ready and willing enforcers of the 
criminal law ; and such an alter- 
ation would more than any thing 
else tend to restore that attach- 
ment to the laws which in the 
most tempestuous times of our 
history had distinguished the peo- 
ple of England among the na- 
tions of the world. 


Having concluded his general 
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remarks, he should now enter into 
a few illustrative details. He ad- 
mitted the statement of the noble 
lord last night to bein the main just 
and candid ; and he agreed that 
the crimes in which so rapid an 
increase was observable were not 
those of the blackest die, and of 
the most ferocious character, and 
that the ancient moral character 
of the nation was not stained or 
dishonoured : the crimes detailed 
in the documents were to be 
viewed rather as the result of the 
distresses than of the depravity of 
the community. He could not, 
however, concur in all that had 
fallen from the noble lord, on the 
subject of temporary causes.— 
Their discordance was in some 
cases a little whimsical, for the 
noble lord held those causes to be 
temporary which he (sir J. Mac- 
kintosh) considered permanent, 
and those permanent which he 
deemed temporary. For instance, 
in the crime of forgery, which he 
only mentioned by way of illus. 
tration, he (sir James Mackintosh) 
had hoped, that when cash-pay- 
ments were restored, that offence 
would be diminished ; but the no- 
ble lord discouraged any such exe 
pectation, by asserting that the 
withdrawing of such a mass of 
paper from circulaticn would be 
attended with no such beneficial 
consequence. The noble lord had 
also mentioned the growth of ma- 
nufactures; this must also be 
placed among the permanent 
causes, while our manufactures 
continued to flourish: therefore, 
unless some remedy were found, 
our prosperity would be under- 
mined by immorality. ‘The noble 
lord had fallen into an error when 
speaking of the population of 
London: although it was posi- 
tively larger now than in the year 
1700, 
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1700, it was relatively smaller : it 
was not so populous now with re- 
ference to the population of the 
whole kingdom as in the reign of 
William III. Some other causes 
of criminality deserved attention, 
and most of all those which arose 
out of mistakes in measures of 
policy and legislation; among 
these might be noticed the erro- 
neous spirit out of which the same 
laws had grown which had intro- 
duced a sort of contraband trade, 
and with it many of the seeds of 
vice had been sown. He hoped 
soon to see a remedy applied upon 
this subject by the member for 
Hertfordshire, who had given 
notice of a general measure. A 
smuggling traffic of anther spe- 
cies, though with nearly the same 
effects, had been fostered by some 
of the existing laws relating to the 
revenue: unfortunately no tax 
could be spared that was pro- 
ductive ; but many of those laws 
relating to drawbacks, and other 
matters of that kind, were an in- 
cumbrance upon the industry of 
the country, and, in truth, were 
wholly unproductive of any thing 
beneficial: poachers and smug- 
glers were the great sources from 
which malefactors were recruited. 

He did not assert that the sy- 
stem could be changed at once ; 
but it was singular that we were 
now in the fourth year of peace, 
and not a single step had been 
taken to inquire into the necessity 
of continuing one of the existing 
prohibitory duties, which were 
the nurseries of crimes of the most 
atrocious and ferocious nature, 
One subject, under his convic- 
tions, it would be unpardonable 
to omit. A slight attention to the 
returns would show that the ra- 
pid increase of crimes commenced 
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in the year 1808: after that date 
they had varied, but had never 
fallen lower than the standard 
then fixed ; and it was extremely 
remarkable, and a most serious 
and alarming fact, that in that 
very year the great issues of the 
bank of England began. In a let. 
ter written to Mr. Peel, by an in- 
dividual, who though he conceal- 
ed his name could not conceal 
his talents and the rare union of 
ancient learning with modern sci- 
ence, great stress was laid upon 
the increase of paupers, and the 
augmentation of the poor-rates ; 
a point also dwelt upon with 
great force by a right honourable 
gentleman, in a debate upon the 
affairs of the bank of England. 
Pauperism and criminality went 
hand in hand in this country, 
and they were both propelled by 
the immense issues of bank paper. 
Soon after 1808, these issues re- 
duced the value of the pound- 
note to 14s., and the labourer of 
course found his wages diminish- 
ed, by no cause which he could 
discover or comprehend, at least 
in the proportion of one-third: 
the operation of the paper system 
was to him like the workings of 
some malignant fiend, which could 
only be traced in their effects. 
Was it possible to suppose that 
such a diminution of income 
among all classes had not pro- 
duced a great increase of crime? 
The chief ground on which he 
arrived at the conclusion that the 
criminal law was not so efficacious 
as it ought to be, and might be 
by temperate and prudent mea- 
sures, was, that the practice and 
the letter were not oie deviating 
from, but actually at variance 

with, each other. 
It was a well known fact that 
about 











about 200 capital felonies were to 
be found in the law of England ; 
but within the last 70 years execu- 
tions had been enforced on only 
25 of them: sothat upon 175 ca- 
pital felonies the punishment or- 
dered by statute had not been 
inflicted. In England and Wales 
(as to which the returns did not 
come down to so recent a date) 
convictions, setting aside execu- 
tions, had only proceeded upon 
thirty ; so that there were no less 
than 170 felonies upon which no 
conviction ever had been had. In 
the mean time the discordance 
between the law and the practice 
had continued to increase, and 
had perhaps grown most rapidly 
in some of the most glorious pe- 
riods of our history, ‘The greatest 
change produced by the revolu- 
tion in 1688 was what might be 
termed the establishmentof a par- 
jiamentary government, Yet it 
had been attended with one im- 
portant inconvenience, the un- 
happy facility afforded to legisla- 
tion; the ease with which every 
member of parliament could in- 
dulge his whims and caprices ; 
the fittle difficulty he found in ob- 
taining measures to augment the 
number of capital felonies. An 
anecdote, confirmatory of this 
statement, was told by Mr. Burke 
in the early part of his public ca- 
reer: he was about to leave the 
house, when he was detained by a 
gentleman who wished him to re- 
main. Mr, Burke pleaded urgent 
business, and the reply of the in- 
drvidual who held him was, that 
the subject on which the house 
was engaged would very soon be 
dismissed, as it was only upon the 
subject of a capital felony, with- 
out benefit of clergy. Mr. Burke 
had afterwards stated, that be had 
no doubt that he could, without 
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difficulty, have obtained the as- 
sent of the house to any bill he 
brought in for capital punishment. 
This facility had greatly contri- 
buted to impair and enervate the 
whole system of the criminal law. 
With this augmentation of need- 
less severity, the humanity of the 
government andof the nation had 
also advanced: both naturally 
revolted from the enforcement of 
laws which had been so incon- 
siderately obtained, and which 
was partially the result of a system 
of perverse and malignant acci- 
dents. This most singular and 
most injurious opposition of the 
enactments of the legislature, and 
the enforcement of those enact- 
ments, had attracted the attention 
ofa distinguished individual, who 
was no longer a member of that 
house, but who united in himself 
all qnalities to render himself 
one of its greatest ornaments ; 
who at once was a master of rea- 
son and of the power of enforcing 
it; whose sound judgement was 
accompanied by the most perspi- 
cuous comprehension, and who 
only wanted the two vices of os- 
tentation and ambition to render 
his high talents and attainments 
more useful and popular: they 
were, however, contemned by the 
retiring simplicity and noble mo- 
desty of his nature ; that individual 
(we understood him to refer to 
sir W, Grant) had given his great 
authority for the assertion that 
the law and the practice were dia- 
metrically opposite. 

On one occasion particularly, 
when his attention was called to 
the subject, he had said, that it 
was impossible that both the law 
and the practice could be right : 
one of the conflicting bodies must 
be wrong; and asthe law mi at 
be brought to an accordance with’ 
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the practice, but the practice could 
never be compelled to join in the 
severity of the law, the law ought 
to be ceived for a wiser and more 
humane system. At another time 
the same individual had well ob- 
served, that there was a confede- 
racy between judges, juries, coun- 
sel, prosecutors, witnesses, and 
the advisers of the crown, to pre- 
vent the execution of the criminal 
Jaws. Was it then fit that that 
system should continue, which 
the whole body of the intelligent 
community united and conspired 
to oppose as a disgrace to our na- 
ture and nation? He wished to 
advert shortly to what had fallen 
from the noble lord, on the point 
how far these crimes were occa- 
sioned by a change from a state 
of war: the result which his lord- 
ship had drawn from the returns 
was extremely questionable ; it 
was not always true that crimes 
diminished during war, or in- 
creased after its conclusion. In 
the seven years’ war, indeed, 
crimes augmented, and decreased 
after its termination; but they 
had been more numerous in the 
seven years preceding the Ameri- 
can war, and continued to ad- 
vance not only during those hos- 
tilities, but after peace had been 
restored. It was, however, quite 
correct to state, that there was 
no 6 reese that much out- 
ran the progress of population 
until about the last 20 years ; 
and that was capable of being ac- 
counted for without any loss to 
the ancient and peculiar probity 
of the British character. The 
most rapid increase had occurred 
within the last ten years, and lord 
Rosslyn was the first lord chan- 
cellor under whose administration 
the great diminution of execu- 
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tions as compared with the convic- 
tions was to be remarked. Under 
lord Thurlow, no material change 
in this respect was observable; but 
the gentle disposition and the li- 
berality of the early principles of 
lord Rosslyn had induced him to 
recommend many to the mercy 
of the crown. Soon afterwards, 
the executions compared with the 
convictions were reduced to one- 
third, subsequently to half, and 
finally, to one-eleventh. There 
was one statement of the noble 
lord to which he (sir J. Mackin- 
tosh) wished here to advert. Di- 
viding crimes into different kinds, 
it would be found that to eight or 
nine the diminution of executions 
did not apply; with regard to 
them, even now the executions 
usually amounted to about half 
the number of convictions : in the 
lesser felonies, the ratio was one 
in twenty, one in thirty, and even 
one in sixty. 

He agreed that the discretion 
at present exercised ought to be 
continued to the crimes of bur- 
glary and highway robbery ; but 
it was, on the part of the noble 
lord, doing injustice to the general 
argument, to throw together all 
degrees and sorts of felonies, and 
to deduce from the whole a gene+ 
ral average: they ought to be di- 
vided into classes, and the last 
would be found to consist of a 
prodigious number of felonies on 
which there had been no execue 
tions at all, For the sake of 
clearness he would say, that he 
would separate the numerous fe- 
lonies into three classes; the first 
would consist of murder and 
murderous offences; those that 
attacked life and limb, or put the 
former into imminent hazard: 
the second would be composed of 
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arson, highway-robbery, piracy, 
and some other felonies of a simi- 
lar degree of atrocity, upon which 
at present the law was carried 
into execution in a great many 
cases. Upon those two divisions, 
he would admit for the present, 
that it would be unsafe to propose 
any alteration ; they ought still 
to be punished with death, and 
he believed that a patient and 
calm investigation would remove 
the objections of a number of well- 
meaning persons who were of a 
contrary opinion, But there was 
still a third class, some connected 
with frauds of various kinds, but 
others, ‘nearly to the amount of 
150, of a most frivolous and fan- 
tastic kind, which were never car- 
ried into execution, and it was 
absurd to suppose could in the 
present day be executed ; when 
executed in one or two instances 
in former times, they had ex- 
cited the disgust and horror of 
all good men, There could be 
no doubt, even the noble lord, 
he apprehended, would not dis- 
pute, that they ought to be ex- 
punged from the statute-book as 
a disgrace to our law, and as 
creating a false opinion, that it 
was much more sanguinary than 
it had ever been rendered in prac- 
tice. Would any man now think 
of punishing with death the of- 
fence of cutting a hop-vine, or 
destroying an ornamental tree? 
The ne as it was called, 
created about 20 felonies, some of 
them of the most absurd descrip- 
tion. Bearing particular wea- 
pons, having the face blacked, or 
being found disguised upon the 
road, was a capital crime} so 
that if a gentleman was going to 
a masquerade, and was obliged 
to pass along a highway, he was 
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liable, when detected, to be hang. 
ed without benefit of clergy. In 
the same way, destroying the head 
of a fish-pond was a felony, and 
many others, the relics of barba- 
rous times, and disgraceful to the 
character of a thinking and en- 
lightened people. It ought to be 
recollected also, that for such of- 
fences as these punishments quite 
adequate and sufficiently nume- 
rous remained, that by the wisdom 
of parliament might be ordered 
to be inflicted. It could not be 
asserted that such capital inflic- 
tions were not needless in cases 
like those to which he had re. 
ferred, and in many others; and 
he crusted that he (sir J. Mackin. 
tosh) should never live to see the 
day when any member would 
rise in that house and maintain 
that a punishment avowedly need- 
less ought to be continued, 

The debateable ground was af- 
forded by a sort of middle class 
of offences, consisting of larcenies 
and frauds of a more heinous 
kind, though not accompanied 
with violence or terror. e was 
quite ready to allow that here 
some serious difficulties presented 
themselves ; but still he argued 
that this division of crimes was 
clearly distinguishable from the 
other classes of felonies he had 
noticed. Upon such an extensive 
and important question he wished 
not to be understood as giving any 
decisive opinion: but he put this 
to the house, not that judicial 
discretion should be entirely taken 
away, for it ought to be allowed 
an extensive range, and nothing 
could be more unjust than an un- 
deviating rule of law; but whe- 
ther it was convenient, upon the 
whole view of the subject, that 
the discretion of judges should 

extend 
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extend to life and death, in cases 
where the ordinary punishment 
was rtation for life, or for 
limited periods? This question 
had been first started in parlia- 
ment by his beloved and lamented 
friend, to whose memory justice 
had already been done in this 
house by an honourable member, 
whose kindred virtues and kin- 
dred eloquence peculiarly qualified 
him for the melancholy task. He 
(sir J. Mackintosh ) hoped that the 
house would bear with him, if, 
when touching upon this subject, 
he could not restrain himself from 
feebly expressing his fervent ad- 
miration of the individual by 
whose benevolent efforts it had been 
consecrated ; whose moral cha- 
racter was composed of an ori- 
ginal sensibility, controlled by the 
most inflexible public principle, 
which nothing could bend unless 
it first qvititned. This qua- 
lity was remarkably shown in his 
exertions regarding the criminal 
code. With all that ardour of 
temperament with which he un- 
ceasingly pursued the good of his 
country, never had there been a 
reformer of the law who was more 
circumspect in his means, or more 
considerate in hisend. He had 
redeemed his country from a great 
disgrace, by at least putting a 
stop to that career of improvident 
and disgraceful legislation, which 
from session to session had mul- 
tiplied capital felonies, The ques- 
tion with regard to the discretion 
that ought to be exercised was 
not as to the infliction of trans- 
portation, but as to the power of 
superadding death as a punish- 
ment in cases of an aggravated 
nature. 

He did not mean to enter into 
any discussion of the principles 


maintained by Dr. Paley on thi# 
subject. They had not to consi- 
der whether some good might not 
be derived from the execution of a 
person of mischievous character 
and practices for some minor of: 
fence, but whether the whole good 
so derived to society was such as 
to exceed the evil. He might 
venture to express his conviction 
that the result of such an inquiry 
as he proposed would be to show 
that the balance of advantage was 
the other way. It had been ar- 
or on a former occasion, by the 
ate chief justice of the common 
pleas, with reference to this ques- 
tion, that if one execution only 
out of sixty convictions for capital 
crimes took place, that one execu- 
tion still served as a dreadful ex- 
ample, and diminished the chances 
of escape. He himself, on the 
contrary, was prepared to contend 
that such an example, so far from 
operating on the malefactor’s mind 
as a source of alarm at the capital 
punishment, actually lessened the 
terrors of transportation, Exult- 
mg at his probable escape from 
the more dreadful infliction, his 
joy and satisfaction eclipsed and 
obscured those apprehensions with 
which he would otherwise con- 
template the penalties which he 
was certainlyto suffer. Evxileap- 
peared to him as it did to Cicero, 
not a punishment, but a refuge. 
In support of this opinion, he 
would quote the authority of one 
whom, if he could not describe 
him as an eminent lawyer, all 
would agree to have been deeply 
skilled in human nature, as well 
as a most active and experienced 
magistrate ; he alluded to the ce- 
lebrated Henry Fielding. In a 
work published by that gentle- 
man, at the period when the first 
parliamentary 
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parliamentary inquiry was in pro- 
gress, and entitled “ A treatise 
on the causes of crime,” there 
would be found this observation : 
** A single pardon excites a greater 
degree of hope in the minds of 
criminals than twenty executions 
do of fear.”” How much stronger 
must be this feeling of hope un- 
der the present administration of 
justice, and how strongly must 
itnot influence the mind of the cri- 
minal to despise a doom so com- 
paratively mild! But another 
most important consideration was 
the effect of such laws in deter- 
ring witnesses from coming for- 
ward with their evidence, and the 
injured from commencing prose- 
cutions. The chances of escape 
were thus multiplied by a system 
that discouraged the prosecutor, 
and increased the temptations of 
the offender. The better part of 
mankind, in those grave and re- 
flecting moments which the pro- 
secution for a capital offence must 
always bring with it to their mind, 
shrunk frequently from the task 
imposed on them. The act of 
George II. for preserving bleach- 
ing grounds from depredation 
had n, from its excessive se- 
verity, seldom proceeded on.— 
Such was the case with several 
other acts, and more especially 
with the act relating to bankrupts 
concealing theireffects. He might 
refer also to an act passed in 1812, 
for the purpose of consolidating 
the different acts which created 
offences against the revenue laws, 
and repealing all those not there- 


in specified. This act he under- 
stood to have been passed at the 
instance of certain officers of the 
revenue. [t had become manifest, 
ped ce that, as lord Bacon 
had long since observed, great 
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penalties always deadened the 
operation of the laws. Sir Archi- 
bald Macdonald, who had pre- 
sided long and to his own honour 
in the principal revenue court of 
the kingdom, had been convinced 
of the truth of this principle. 
Another point of great impor- 
tance in considering the compara- 
tively small number of cases in 
which death was ordinarily inflict- 
ed, was the effect which was pro- 
duced by so frequently pronoun- 
cing the judgement. He feared 
that its effect was to impair, and 
sometimes wholly to remove, those 
solemn impressions which it was 
desirable should always be produ- 
ced on such an occasion. Of 
what possible advantage could it 
be to pronounce a sentence which 
every one who heard it was satise 
fied would not be carried into exe- 
cution? To him it appeared to 
be so much wanton subtraction 
from those terrors which formed 
the chief guardian of society, be- 
cause without them neither life 
nor property could be secure. 
How could those terrors be sus- 
tained, if murder and burglary 
were levelled with offences deser- 
ving and receiving a much slight- 
er punishment? ‘The jurisdiction 
of life and death was an awful aue 
thority, which had been wisely 
intrusted to courts of judicature, 
in order to hold forth the whole- 
some example that justice might 
take away life, though power 
could not. But the law was de- 
prived of its beneficent energy, 
and society of the protection 
which it needed, whenever that 
authority was disarmed of its ter- 
rors. Fr several years that ef. 
fect had been gradually impaired, 
and such a change alone was, he 
felt persuaded, a fertile source of 
crime. 
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quiry into the state of the penal 
code, not for the purpose of throw. 
ing new impediments in the way 
Hs our civil government, but to re. 
move those already Cg Spe 


crime. He entirely concurred in 
the opinion of sir W. Grant, that 
the great utility of the punishment 
of Seath consisted in the horror 
which it was naturally calculated 
to excite; but that to produce 
this end effectually, all criminal 
laws should be in unison with 
public feeling. Whenever they 
were directly opposed to it, the 
end must be totally defeated. He 
brought to the support of this ar- 

ument no less authorities than 

ose of sir W. Blackstone, of 
Mr. Fox, and Mr. Pitt ; to which 
he might add that of lord Gren- 
ville, who had maintained the 
same principles in a speech as di- 
stinguished by forcible reasoning 
as by profound political wisdom 
and majestic eloquence. 

It must undoubtedly happen, in 
the best regulated conditions of 
society, that the laws should some- 
times be at variance with the sen- 
timents and feelings of good men. 
But that they should remain per- 
manently in that state, not more 
inconsistent with obvious policy 
than repugnant to the opinions of 
all theenlightened and respectable, 
was scarcely credible in a country 
like Great Britain. Amongst all 

ople, an agreement between the 
~ and the general feeling of 
those who were subject to them 
was essential to their efficacy. But 
this agreement became of unspeak- 
able importance in acountry where 
the charge of executing the laws 
Was committed, in a great mea- 
sure, to the people themselves. He 
knew not how to contemplate 
without serious apprehension the 
consequences that might attend 
the prolongation of a system like 
the present. It was with these 
views and opinions that he had 
been induced to propose a full in- 


they become insuperable, His ob. 


ject was to make the laws popular, 


and to reclaim an habitual reve. 
rence for their administration. It 
was in order that their execution 
might be made easy, their terrors 
overwhelming, their efficacy irre. 
sistible, that he now implored the 
house to give this subject its most 
grave consideration, He would 
beg to remind it, that sir William 
Blackstone, in his classical work 
on the laws of England, had point- 
ed out the indispensable necessity 
under which juries often laboured 
of committing what he called a 
pious perjury, in estimating the 
value of stolen property. This was 
another lamentable irregularity 
springing from the system. 

The practice resorted to by one 
of the wisest institutions of the 
country, so clearly indicative as 
it was of public feeling, afforded 
an instructive lesson to a wise 
statesman. The administration 
of the lawin allits branches was 
the great bond of society, the 
point at which authority and obe- 
dience met most nearly. If those 
who held the reins of govern- 
ment, instead of attempting a re- 
medy, should content themselves 
with vain lamentations at the 
growth of crime ; if they should 
refuse to conform the laws to the 
opinions and dispositions of the 
public, that growth must continue 
to spread a just alarm. He had 
reason to believe that in a few 
days many petitions from a body 
of men intimately connected with 
the administration of the law—he 
meant the magistracy of the coun- 

try— 
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tiy—would be presented, praying 
for a general revision. Amongst 
that body he understood that but 
little difference of opinion prevail- 
ed; and that when their petitions 
should be examined, it would be 
seen that the names subscribed to 
them gave them an additional 
weight. He had not thought it 
right, however, to postpone his 
motion for an inquiry so impor- 
tant till those petitions were actu- 
ally on the table. He should have 
felt indeed extreme regret if the 
consideration of this question had 
been preceded by petitions agreed 
to at clamorous and popular as- 
semblies. He would never sacri- 
fice an iota of the dignity of par- 
liament, or of its deliberative 
capacity, to such applications, 
however earnest. But the petition 
from the city of London ought to 
be regarded in another light. It 
proceeded from magistrates ac- 
customed to administer justice in 
a most populous metropolis, and 
who necessarily possessed very 
great experience. It proceeded 
trom a body of most respectable 
traders, of men peculiarly exposed 
to those depredations against 
which capital punishment was de- 
nounced. An assembly so come 
posed was one of weight and dig- 
nity, and its representations on 
this subject were entitled to the 
greater deference, inasmuch as the 
results of their experience appear- 
ed to be in direct opposition to 
their: strongest prejudices. The 
disposition to destroy those who 
injured us was natural, but the 
city of London had been disabu- 
sed of it. He would wish also to 
advert shortly to another petition 
which had been presented from 
the society of Quakers. This pe- 
- had been treated rather too 
S19 
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harshly, and described as contain= 
ing a very extravagant recom- 
mendation. It. concluded, how- 
ever, with simply praying that 
the house would adopt such a 
change as might be consistant 
with the ends of justice, It did 
certainly deviate into a specula- 
tion as to the future existence of 
some happier condition of society, 
when a mutual good will might 
render severe punishments unne- 
cessary ; but this was a specula- 
tion with which good and philo- 
sophical men had in all ages in- 
dulged and consoled themselves. 
The petitioners were, however, 
too enlightened not to know that 
with such questions statesmen and 
lawgivers had no concern. Their 
arrangementsand regulations must 
be limited by a view of the actual 
state, and the necessary wants, of 
a community. And, whilst he 
made these remarks, he could not 
but recollect what that body was 
to whose petition he applied them 
—a body that sent neither pau- 
pers to their parishes, nor crimi- 
nals to their gaols; a body that 
thought a spirit of benevolence an 
adequate security to mankind; a 
spirit which certainly wanted but 
the possibility of its being univer- 
sal, to constitute the perfection of 
our nature; a body that had ever 
been foremost in undertaking 
every great and good work, and 
which had paved the way to an 
abolition of the slave trade. The 
aid of such a body must always 
be a source of hope and encou- 
ragement to those who aimed at 
Sacting any amelioration in the 
laws and sitnation of the country. 
He should now conclude by mo- 
ving for the appointment of a 
committee to inquire into and 
consider so much of the criminal 
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law as relates to capital felonics, 
and to report their opinions to the 
house. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that 
in rising to answer a speech of such 
length and variety as that of the 
honourable and learned gentle- 
man, it was not his intention to 
take up much time in stating the 
impressions which it had left upon 
his mind. He should not, how- 
ever, do justice to his own feelings, 
which he was sure accorded with 
those of the house, if he did not 
express his sense of the temperate 
and candid manner in which the 
question had been brought for- 
ward. It had been argued, too, 
with a precision which was to be 
sie from the general talents 
and legal knowledge of the ho- 
nourable and learned mover. 
His own views did not differ 
to any great extent, but he was 
apprehensive that the motion and 
speech of the honourable and 
learned gentleman, although they 
could have no such effect on that 
house, might be construed else- 
where as casting a reproach, and 
ascribing a sanguinary character 
io the jurisprudenceof the country. 
He knew that the objections, as 
stated, applied to the principle of 
legislating in a particular form, 
and not to the administrative prac- 
tice which existed. It was with 
much satisfaction he had heard 
the intention of forming a new cri- 
minal code explicitly disclaimed, 
und that it was not in the honour- 
able and learned gentleman’s con- 
templation to propose the sup- 
pression of capital punishments 
altogether, It must be evident, 
in the circumstances of this coun- 
try, that without this painful sa- 
crifice to justice, there could be no 
sufiucient protection for property, 


liberty, or life, He was also gra. 
tified to find, that no opinion was 
entertained that any interference 
with the exercise of mercy was ex- 
pedient. The admini-tration of 
law could never be attended with 
equal justice, without the free use 
of that prerogative. The true 
question on which he was at issue 
with the honourable and learned 
gentleman, did not relate to the 
course which might ultimately be 
taken, or the degree to which our 
penal enact'rents might be ree 
trenched, but to that species of 
roceeding which would be most 
likely to lead to a wise and salu. 
tary result. He fully admitted 
that two important precedents had 
been adduced, and that they were 
the more deserving of considera- 
tion from the circumstance of the 
illustrious character of the persons 
by whom they were established, 
Even on the narrow issue which 
the honourable gentleman had 
assigned to his own question, it 
appeared that, with all the able 
and illustrious supporters who had 
given their assistance to the sube 
ject, the consideration of the cri- 
minal laws was not concluded in 
one session, but occupied the house 
for two entire sessions. And what 
was the result? ‘hey sent up their 
bill to the house of lords, and it 
did not pass, The honourable 
gentleman had not been able to 
prove that the number of felonies 
was at all diminished by the cone 

tinuous labour of two years. 
that honourable member’s propo- 
sition for repressing a number of 
capital punishments was not ace 
companied by some measure by 
which a secondary punishment 
should be substituted for that of 
death, which punishment should 
produce the same effect of im- 
pressing 
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pressing offenders with a salutary 
terror, the house would certainly 
regard it asa proposition founded 
entirely on an abstract view of the 
laws ; and it was that very abstract 
view which caused the failure of 
the measures taken in 1770: but 
the honourable and learned gen- 
tleman seemed resolutely disposed 
to prefer an abstract to a practical 
view of this important subject. But 
what was the result of that course 
of proceedings in 1770? The ho- 
nourable gentleman had notshown 
that it led to any permanent ameli- 
oration of our criminal code. If he 
meant to disprove all that he had 
antecedently said, he could not 
adopt a better or more effective 
mode than by referring tothe year 
1770. The honourable and learned 
gentleman must permit him to say 
that modern times might have fur- 
nished him with more effective 
precedents. If that house meant 
to do any thing in this most grave 
and most important business, if 
they meant to devise, seriously, a 
secondary punishment to be sub- 
stituted for death, he conjured 
them to banish every thing like 
abstract and visionary reasoning. 
The honourable and learned gen- 
tleman had mentioned alate mem- 
ber, who brought to this discussion 
legal talents to be rivalled only by 
the humanity of his intentions, 
and the zeal with which he had 
pushed his exertions in the cause. 
But of all the measures he pro- 
jected, none ever received the sanc- 
tion of the other house. Had 


those bills devised that species of 
secondary punishment to which he 
had alluded, and whose operation 
might produce effects equally sa- 
lutary with the terror occasioned 
by the infliction of the capital pe- 
nalty, it was most probable that 
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some of them would not have mis- 
carried in the upper house. He 
was most anxious that the house 
should proceed on practical, not 
on abstract principles; that they 
should not separate the theory 
from the practice of the law. He 
could not concur with the honours 
able gentleman in some of his rea- 
sonings;- as, that they were driven 
to accelerate their proceedings, 
from a fear of that censure which 
he thought likely to be the result 
of their proceedings. The late sir 
S. Romilly submitted a bill to that 
house for the purpose of taking 
away the punishment of death for 
stealing privately from the person, 
What result ensued? He would 
beg leave to refer to the returns. 
The bill passed into a law four 
years ago. As far as he had been 
able, he (lord Castlereagh) had 
watched the progress of that of. 
fence for the last ten years, which 
was the best criterion at all times 
of the effect of legislation; and he 
found that so far from its having 
diminished in frequency, the in- 
crease was enormous. He would 
take two periods, one antecedent 
to the act, and the other subse- 
quent, reckoning from the com- 
mencement of 1810. The num- 
ber of convicts in that year was 
136, and down to 1818, succes. 
sively, as follows :—194, 224, 272, 
$11, 277, 402, 509, and 531. So 
that from those returns, which 
showed the proportion to be as- 
signed generally to the increase of 
crimes, it would appear that this 
very offence, the immediate object 
of that enactment, had increased 
fivefold. For the number of con- 


victions in the earlier period, tak- 
ing each successive year, was 64, 
81, 64, 63, 80, 133, 196, 134, 237, 
and 262. The honourable gentle- 
man 
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man had asked, when he solicited 
the house to adopt his committee 
for an inquiry into particular 
punishments and the increase of 
crimes, what business had it to in- 
quire into the subjects of transpor- 
tation and secondary punishments? 
It would have every business in 
the world to do so; if it should not, 
it would effect nothing, Every 
one in that house knew that out of 
the 13,000 criminals who annually 
crowd our prisons, 10,000 were 
of the description alluded to by 
the honourable gentleman, It 
was especially necessary to consi- 
der the question of secondary pu- 
nishments; for, take away the 
terror of the capital punishment, 
and substitute no other secondary 
penalty, whose influence might 
deter offenders, and the whole ob- 
ject of the law was left neutralized 
and invalid, and the repression of 
crime would become more pre- 
carious than ever. With respect 
to the penalties attached to bur- 
glary,robbery, &c.,the honourable 
gentleman had not called in ques- 
tion the law on those subjects, viz. 
that it should be modified accord- 
ingly as the circumstances were 
of an aggravated or extenuated 
character: he had thought it bet- 
ter to leave the manner of its exe- 
cution to that spirit of mercy and 
mitigation which distinguished, he 
must contend,a code of laws some- 
times necessarily severe, The ho- 
nourable gentleman had stated 
one circumstance which it was 
necessary to notice; he had in- 
formed them, that by the present 
laws, no less than 200 felonies 
were capital offences, He really 
did not think there had been 
so many; but would offer a few 
words on that point which might 
not be deen.ed irrelevant. With 


respect to the many which the 
learned member had described to 
be of a fantastical character, he 
could only say, that many of the 
laws on our statute books were of 
an obsolete character; but why 
they were so left, or whether they 
were or were not of an obsolete 
nature, it was not material now to 
inquire: he had mentioned one 
statute, however, which, related to 
‘¢ offences committed in black 
faces,” as being a masquerade sta- 
tute; but the fact was, that from 
the local circumstances attached 
to the commission of the depre- 
dations which that law went to 
curb, no character could be more 
descriptive of the desperadoes who 
were the objects of its enact- 
ments than that mentioned in the 
title of the act. With respect to 
the nature of other offences al- 
luded to by him, such as larceny, 
embezzlement, &c. their consider- 
ation was undoubtedly of the first 
importance. But if ever there was 
a necessity cf connecting the dis- 
cussion of the offence with that of 
the punishment, it existed in regard 
to these cases: surely it was most 
important to know the history of 
the crime, before they proceeded 
to legislate upon its penalties; and 
these two objects, he must strenu- 
ously contend, ought to beconfided 
to the same committee. Referring 
to the immediate objects, however, 
of that committee proposed by the 
honourable gentleman, he really 
thought that that house ought not 
to go into the duties and details of 
classing prisoners, and arranging 
the management of gaols: they 
ought to enter upon the subject 
with larger and more comprehen- 
sive views; and permit those duties 
to be imposed on others, whose 
habits and inquiries better quali- 
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fied them for the task. Whatever 
minuter and perhaps important 
branches grew out of their general 
inquiry, the committee might 
possibly at the time adopt a spe- 
cific remedy for, where an evil 
was to be cured. Satisfied, as he 
was, that the result of his own 
motion would be, that a commit- 
tee would proceed upon practical 
and not upon abstract principles, 
he must oppose the motion of the 
honourable and learned gentle- 
man ; protesting, that his oppo- 
sition was not founded on any 
wish to dispute the progress of 
what he felt was their common 
cause, but only in the apprehen- 
sion that the principle of that hon- 
ourable gentleman’s motion would 
not be productive of those results 
which he anticipated from the 
adoption of his own. 

The speaker then proceeded to 
put the original question, when 
Mr. Buxton rose. He wished 
that the very important question 
this night agitated should not be 
confined to the committee propo- 
sed by the noble lord, for this 
reason—that all the talents, and 
all the labour, and all the zeal 
which that committee could bring 
into the house, would be wanting 
tor the discharge of the important 
duties that would devolve upon 
them. Those duties he would 
beg leave to recapitulate: they 
would be, Ist, an inquiry into the 
present state of prisons; 2d, the 
means to be adopted for improv- 
ing the system of their manage- 
ment: $d, the state of the police 
throughout the whole of the uni- 
ted kingdom; 4th, the manner 
and nature of transportation ; 5th, 
the state of the hulks; 6th, the 
state of convicts; 7th, the state 
% a colony of antipodes. The 
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noble lord had said, that it would 
be necessary for the committee to 
consider the history of crime from 
beginning to end; but that was 
utterly impossible. One cause of 
the rapid and increasing growth 
of crime was to be found in the 
want of education among the 
lower classes: so when his hon. 
and learned friend (sir James Mac- 
kintosh) came forward and ex- 
pressed a similar conviction, he 
was met by the noble lord, who 
immediately observed, that this 
was a most proper subject for a 
gaol committee. He had nowto 
declare to that house his firm con- 
viction, that the growth of crime 
was mainly attributable to cur pe- 
nal laws. He said this in the hear- 
ing of an hon. gentleman who 
had threatened to hold up to ridi- 
cule, and wreak the vengeance of 
his sarcastic irony on every man 
who should dare to advise an en- 
croachment upon our existing 
laws; and, however he might la- 
ment that such a visitation should 
be threatened upon an individual 
whose talents were humble as his 
own, yet neither that threat nor 
any other inducement should 
now, or at any future time, deter 
him from openly and frecly de- 
claring his opinion. He would 
therefore repeat, that the increase 
of crime was owing to the gross 
impolicy of our present system of 
criminal laws. 

The noble lord had declared, 
that this increase was owing to 
temporary causes, and had in- 
stanced a continued war as one of 
those causes. Now he was. dis- 
posed to admit, that war, by ha- 
bituating men to scenes of violence 
and bloodshed, rendered them less 
sensible to that repugnance to the 
commission of crime inherent in 
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our nature, and frequently opera- 
ting to deter even the most hard- 
ened from the execution of me- 
ditated outrages, But he had, in 
order to ascertain the fact on this 
point, selected from the returns 
two distant periods of 10 years 
each; consisting of 7 years of 
peace, and 3 of war: in the first 
period, which he selected from 
the earliest of those returns, the 
number of capital convictions 
amounted to 329; in the last, 
which he extracted from the latest, 
to 1,402, The result of the com. 
parison was, that our present penal 
code was at direct variance with 
the old law. He should next pro- 
ceed tostatethe number of offences 
made capital, and the times at 
which they were made so, con- 
trasting them with their present 
amount; beginning with the reign 
of king Edward UI. and embra- 
cing a period of 450 years. In 
the first 150 years of that period, 
under the Plantagenets, from Ed- 
ward IIT. to Henry VIL., only six 
offences were first declared to be 
capital, in addition to those alrea- 
dy declared so by the statute law 
at the commencement of king 
Edward’s reign. Under the Tu- 
dors, from Henry VIII., to Eli- 
zabeth, only sixteen; under the 
Stuarts, from James I. to Charles 
1l., only thirty; and under the 
Brunswicks, up to the presentday, 
156: so that more offences had 
been made capital underthe Bruns- 
wicks alone, than under all the 
houses of Plantagenet, Tudor, and 
Stuart together ! 

These peut: were impor- 
tant, inasmuch as they forcibly 
contrasted the humanity of our 
ancestors in legislating on these 
subjects, with the barbarity of our 
present criminal code; they were 
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important, as they established the 
good policy of manifesting a ten- 
derness for human life ; they were 
important, as they tended to re- 
fute a calumny industriously pro- 
pagated in regard to the object of 
his honourable and learned friend, 
which had been characterized as 
an attempt to overthrow the old 
law, in order to carry into effect 
a new theory: but it now appear- 
ed, that the new theory was at 
least as old as the Plantagenets, 
whereas that old law had grown 
up in the last century. It was a 
melancholy and dreadful consi- 
deration, that many persons were 
living at this moment, at the time 
of whose birth only 60 offences 
were capital, yet who had seen, in 
the short space of time allotted to 
the span of human life, that num- 
ber quintupled; who had seen 
laws inflicting the awful penalty 
of death enacted by dozens and 
by scores, and levelled, not only 
at the most atrocious crimes, but 
even at the most trifling offences! 
Of those acts, passed at one and 
the same time, one was operative 
for maliciously shooting at a man, 
and another for shooting at rabbits, 
another for cutting down young 
trees, and another for cutting 
down the heads of fishponds. 
These were not the effects of an- 
cient wisdom, but of our own 
times. The mischief was, that 
our present system was at vari- 
ance with the old law of England, 
and equally so with natural jus- 
tice. 

The evidence of history, and 
the old lawgivers, had determin- 
ed, that as there were different 
shades of guilt, so also there 
ought to be different gradations 
of punishment. Human reason 


and general feeling suggested the 
same 
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same idea, the proof of which was 
observable in cases of execution 
for murder, where the approba- 
tion of the crowd, at the penalty 
whose infliction they were assem- 
bled to behold, is visible and ar- 
dent, although not loud; the ex. 
pression of their pleasure being 
restrained by the extremity of 
distress endured by the offender. 
But suppose a case of forgery; the 
reception the same crowd would 

ive to the victim of the law 
would be very different; their 
feelings would be of a very con- 
trary nature So ona late occa- 
sion, continued the honourable 
member, in this very city, when 
the awful drop fell, which was to 
exclude the culprit for ever from 
this world, whose crime was for- 
gery, the spectators, with the 
unanimity of conviction, loudly 
exclaimed “ Murder.” They tem- 
perately, justly, and fairly taxed 
the laws with murder; such, at 
least, was his own opinion; for 
he thought it a crime not to be 
punished with death. But it was 
time for him to leave discussion, 
in order to confine himself to facts, 
The severity of the law had rais- 
ed up in this state, a power which 
abrogated law itself! In other 
countries, the whole office of exe- 
cuting the law devolved upon 
the crown, or upon many sets of 
officers appointed for that particu- 
lar purpose: one set of them ar- 
rested the individual; another 
conducted him to prison; another 
procured and arranged the evi- 
dence: but to do justice to our 
criminal enactments, we should 
require a spy in every house, and 
a police officer in every street. 
Surely those deficiencies of the law 
might be much better supplied 
by securing the cordial co-opera- 
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tion of the public; whereas, at 
present the whole public was com- 
bined against the law. Prosecy- 
tors were repugnant to the per- 
mitting their prisoners to escape ; 
but they were reluctant to proceed 
against them also. Witnesses felt 
a bias in their favour; juries com- 
miserated them; and even the 
judges—for judges were but men, 
and had the feelings common to 
the human breast. 

Even ministers themselves mi- 
litated against the operation of the 
penal laws; for it would ill be- 
come him to tax those with inflexe 
ible adherence to a stern and san- 
euinary system, who had permit- 
ted him to intrude upon their pri- 
vacies, to exert his humble efforts 
in favour of individuals whom a 
word or fortunate suggestion might 
vitally serve, and to make an ape 
peal in behalf of those over whose 
devoted heads the vengeance of 
the law impended. But after all, 
what did this amount to? Why 
that we, who for centuries had 
made it our proudest boast that 
we were governed by law and not 
by will, were, by the interposition 
of those criminal laws, and their 
administration, manifestly and in. 
disputably governed by will. He 
would, before he sat down, short- 
ly adduce another instance to 
show how decidedly the severity 
of those laws defeated their in- 
tention. Every one who heard 
him, certainly must know how 
many fraudulent circumstances 
were connected with*almost all 
the bankruptcies that now took 
place; and after a most careful 
examination, it had been declared, 
on the highest authority, that of 
the bankruptcies which occurred, 
by far the greater number were of 
a fraudulent description. He had 
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looked back to the operation of all 
the statutes enacted on this head 
since 1805, and he could not find 
a single instance of punishment 
under them, although their in- 
fringement was daily and notori- 
ous. The fact turned out to be, 
that the penalty was so severe, 
that the legislature were deterred 
from inflicting it; and thus alaw, 
whose violation had ruined many 
a fair trader, conld not be put in 
force from the severity of its enact- 
ments. As to forgeries, last year 
only two persons had been punish- 
ed for committing it. How had it 
happened that, under statutes so 
fruitful in victims to their severity, 
there had been this paucity of 
punishment ?-—Because of the ge- 
neral reluctance that it should be 
punished with death. 

Last autumn, he remembered, 
on calling upon a friend in the 
city, whose commercial transac- 
tions were not exceeded, either in 
extent or probity, by those of any 
ten men in the same profession, he 
told him that he had just disco- 
vered a forgery on himself, which 
he should not punish on that ac- 
count; another gentleman came 
in to whom the same thing had 
occurred, and who even added, 
that he knew the man—that he 
was at that moment in the next 
street; but that as his death would 
ensue upon his conviction, he 
would not prosecute, After this, 
he (Mr. Buxton) had applied 
himself to collecting cases of this 
nature; the first man he spoke to 
of his intentions, told him he 
knew of about 1; the next, that 
he could help him to 4; another, 
to 50; and on applying to an 
honourable member for the city, 
he declared that he believed they 
were innumerable. He would 
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ask, then, after this, whether it 
was not clear that persons were 
deterred from prosecuting for the 
minor offence by the extreme se- 
verity of the law? Cardinal Wol- 
sey once declared that juries had 
an instinctive appetite ioe blood ; 
and that had they sat, they would 
have found Abel guilty of the 
murder of Cain: his had some 
reference to what he should now 
advert to. ‘Two men were tried, 
lately, by a jury for forgery; and 
although there was not a shadow 
of doubt as to their guilt, they 
were acquitted; two others were 
next tried by the same jury, for the 
minor offence, and were brought 
in guilty. And here he could 
not help recurring to the loss 
which the cause he was now at- 
tempting to advocate had sustain- 
ed in a late legal member, who 
united zeal with ability, talent 
with integrity, and acquirements 
of the highest order with virtues 
of the noblest kind. Deeply as 
he was deplored by all who knew 
him, and fresh as his loss was and 
would be, till it should be sup- 
plied, it was now the more feel- 
ingly to be lamented, when his 
powerful aid would have been 
more effectual: and over his grave 
they might write with the Cartha- 
ginians, on the tomb of their ge- 
neral, We lament him at all 
times, but chiefly we lament him 
in the day of battle.’”? In another 
case of privately stealing two 10/. 
notes, and many others of a small- 
er amount, making together 100/., 
a jury found the offenders guilty 
of stealing to the value of 39s; on 
which principle 1002, was rather 
less in value than 2/, 

He had also in an old book met 
with a curious case, which he 
would repeat to the house. A, 
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man going to bed at an inn took 
the whole of his money and de- 
posited it in the pocket of his 
breeches, which, for better secu- 
rity, he put under his pillow. As 
soon as he was asleep, a robber 
insinuated himself into his room, 
and extracting the money left the 
breeches in their former position. 
The man was discovered, and the 
jury found him guilty of stealing, 
but not in a dweiling-house! ‘The 
commentator observes, that in 
order to make sense of this ver- 
dict, one must suppose the breeches 
to have got up in the middle of 
the night with a disposition to be 
robbed; that having quitted the 
apartment, and effected their pur- 
pose of wy robbed, they return- 
ed to their former position, where 
they were next morning discover- 
ed by their owner, who litde sus- 
pected their midnight truancy. 
Was it not better that the law 
should be altered, than that men 
should be obliged absolutely to 
perjure themselves to correct this 
glaring defect in the penal code? 
The integrity of a jury was not a 
matter of slight importance. It 
was upon the justness of its ver- 
dictthat the whole case depended. 

He had documents to show 
that a prisoner in a capital case 
had double the chance of escape 
to that of a prisoner charged with 
A minor offence. Every individual 
more or less had certain natural 
chances of escape from punish- 
ment: he might be suspected, and 
yet escape; he might be tried, and 
yet escape; and for his argument, 
it was of no consequence whether 
the chances were 2 to 1, 20 to 1, 
200 to 1, or 2,000 to 1; but con- 
sidering them only as 5 to 1, these 
chances were multiplied tenfold 
py the reluctance of the prosecu- 
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tors toprosecute, makingit 50 tol; 
the chance against the conviction 
of the jury was double, making 
it 100 to 1; and it was a thou- 
sand to one that the criminal was 
not executed after all. The house 
might start at a proposition so ex- 
traordinary ; he was not, indeed, 
surprised at it, because when he 
first heard it he was himself almost 
confounded at the statement. The 
house would, however, perceive 
by a consideration of the same 
premises, that it was five to one 
that the individual was charged, 
fifty to one that he was prosecu- 
ted, a hundred to one that he was 
convicted, and a thousand to one 
that he was executed. ‘Che effect 
of this notorious fact upon the 
minds of the criminals was dread- 
ful; they were urged on to com- 
mit the most enormous crimes as 
it were by the love ot hazard; 
this was their stimulus, and would 
continue to be so unless some ra- 
dical change were made in the 
criminal law of the country. Ig 
had now arrived at such a pitch, 
that it had become an inverted 
lottery—detection, the blank, was 
almost impossible; and escape, 
the prize, was nearly a matter of 
course. With respect to the efy 
fect which an execution was sup- 
posed to have upon the minds of 
the criminals, he could assure the 
house that it was next to nothing; 
and if any gent}eman would ex- 
pose his feelings to the pain of 
seeing one of these dreadful exhi- 
bitions, the truth of his assertion 
would immediately appear. He 
believed there was not a single in- 
stance of an execution having 
taken place, without somerobbery 
being committed at the same 
time under the gallows. Indeed, 
jt had been admitted by one of the 
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light-fingered gang, that an exe- 
cution was their harvest; as while 
people's eyes were open above, 
their pockets were open below. A 
lady, whose merits he would not 
now discuss, because he was de- 
barred from doing so by being a 
near relative to that lady, and 
because he knew that the publicity 
of her labours in the cause of hu- 
manity would be disagreeable to 
her feelings, had told him that it 
was her opinion, founded on close 
and continual observation, that 
capital punishments had a bad ef- 
fect upon the minds of the crimi- 
nals, and that it tended much to 
harden their feelings. 

When an execution tock place, 
the common expression was“ Well, 
we cannot pity him, he is gone 
to heaven.”” They had an idea 
that this last act of life was an 
atonement for all past sins. To 

lace these facts in a stronger 
fight, he would relate a curious 
circumstance, which would show 
the effect of one of these execu- 
tions upon a gang of thieves. A 
boy was executed for snatching a 
watch in Whitechapel ; two per- 
sons had the intrepidity to go to 
the place where the gang was as. 
sembled, to see if they could dis- 
cover any thing in the boy’s fa- 
vour. The gang were then cn- 
gaged in drinking, swearing, and 
gambling. The boy was hung 
on a Tuesday, and a very few 
days afterwards no fewer than 
thirteen of the gang were appre- 
hended upon a charge of robbery 
at the very same place, ‘There 
was another fact within his recol- 
lection, which, if possible, would 
place the matter in a stronger 
light. A man was executed in 
this metropolis for selling forged 
bank notes; his body was given 


over to his family, and it was ta- 
ken home. The first feeling would 
be that of compassion towards his 
afflicted children, and a disconso. 
late widow ; but the house would 
be shocked to hear, that this une 
happy family and mourning friends 
were actually seized by the police- 
officers in the act of selling forged 
notes over the dead body, It was 
evident, therefore, that something 
ought to be done. The docu- 
ments before the house clearly de- 
monstrated that crime was daily 
increasing. Innumerable petitions 
had been presented praying for a 
revision of the criminal code, and 
they were founded not upon the- 
ory, but upon distinct facts. The 
corporation of London hadamong 
others petitioned to this effect: 
these petitioners were of all men 
the least theoretical, and would be 
acknowledged on all hands to be 
men of solid experience. What 
then was to be done? If the felo- 
nies wereincreased,the effect would 
be to alienate every prosecutor, 
witness, and juryman. He would 
even go further, and say, that if 
a man of honour, integrity, and 
feeling, were to be placed upon 
the bench, he would be compel- 
led to protect the prisoner from 
the hardship of the laws. Feeling, 
therefore, as he did—entertaining 
the firmest persuasion that any 
delay in the revision of the crimi- 
nal code would be a_ national 
grievance, he gave his hearty sup- 
_ to the motion of his honoura- 
le friend for a committee. 

Mr. Courtenay concurred in the 
propriety of investigation, but 
ag that the course pursued 
by the honourable and learned 


gentleman (sir James Mackintosh) 
was not that which would con- 
duce to the best consideration of 
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this subject. He admitted the 
necessity of repealing some laws 
which now formed a portion of 
the criminal code; and in every 
instance, when an_honourabie 
member now no more (sir Sa- 
mue! Romilly) had brought for- 
ward his measures for correcting 
the criminal law, he had met with 
his support, That lamented in- 
dividual had, however, never pro- 
posed any entire revision of the 
criminal code, He neither thought 
the committee proposed by the 
noble lord, or that by the honour- 
able member, could properly con- 
sider this question in the extended 
view he took of it. He was of 
opinion, that the house having 
received so much information 
from the documents laid before it, 
and from the honourable mem- 
bers, particularly the one who 
spoke last, the wisest mode of le- 
gislating would be to apply a 
remedy to each particular evil, 
without any reference to commit- 
tees, On these grounds he should 
resist the motion of the honoura- 
ble member. 

Mr. Lawson spoke for the 
space of half an hour, in the midst 
ofthe most vehement coughing, 
and other most incessant symptoms 
of impatience. ‘The honourable 
gentleman seemed to proceed with 
the utmost indifference, and show- 
ed none of that sensibility which 
is generally a characteristic of 
young and new members. We 
understood that he opposed the 
motion. 

Sir Charles Mordaunt thought 
the subject before the house of such 
high importance, as to require the 
undivided attention of one commit- 
tee, and that it ought not to be re- 
ferred to that little family of com- 
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mittees which they were told were 
to branch out of the committee of 
the noble lord. He was convinced 
that it would be hopeless to look 
for any satisfactory report from 
any committee that was not exclu- 
sively occupied with this important 
and complicated question. 

Mr. J. Smith rose chiefly to al- 
lude to some cases that had come 
within his own knowledge, and 
which showed that the penalties 
of the crime of forgery were often 
incurred by persons whom nei- 
ther the law nor moral justice 
could have contemplated as. fit 
objects for the extreme punish- 
ment of death. He had seen and 
known boys of 15 and 16 who 
had committed the crimes of for- 
gery ; boys simple and uneducat- 
ed, and whose only capacity for 
the offence consisted in the being 
able to write, and who were ab- 
solutely unacquainted with the 
consequences, either to themselves 
or others, of the act which they 
had been instructed to perpetrate, 
‘Lhe honourable member for Wey- 
mouth in a speech, which for 
facts, for argument, and for elo- 
quence, was unanswerable, and 
which reflected the highest credit 
on his character, though that ta- 
deed required no additional lustre, 
that honourable gentleman had 
been perfectly correct in his refer- 
ence to fraudulent bankrupts. In- 
stances of the sentence being exe- 
cuted on such offenders were so 
rare, that they could scarcely be 
said to have occurred at all: and 
instances of prosecution were al- 
most asrare. Yet it had appear 
ed in the evidence before the bank- 
rupt commitice, that nootfercewas 
more common or more injurious 
than that of frauduleat bankrupt- 
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cy; butcreditors, however aggriev- 
ed, could not bring themselves 
to inflict the punishment of death. 
Mr, E. Littleton had at first 
taken a different view of the sub- 
ject; but the eloquent and argue 
mentative speeches of the honour- 
able and learned mover, and of 
another honourable gentleman on 
the same side (Mr. Buston), had 
carried such conviction to his 
mind, that he should act most un- 
conscientiously if he did not give 
his vote for the original motion. 
Much as he deprecated in general 
any intermeddling with our esta- 
blished laws, yet he could not but 
see that there were good grounds 
for inquiry in the present case; 
and he could not approve the sug- 
estion of an honourable and 
earned gentleman below him, 
that it might be left to the discre- 
tion of any individual to bring 
forward, as occasion might arise, 
a specific remedy for each speci- 
fic abuse : the consequence of such 
a plan would be, that the country 
might for years go on with a sy- 


stem owe mg to be faulty, g 


and nothing effectual might be 
done at last. He gave every cre- 
dit to the noble lord (Castlereagh) 
for his motives in the appoint- 
ment of his committee; but many 
sessions, and even some parlia- 
ments, might pass away, before 
such a committee could make 
such reports as would satisfy the 
country on all the subjects sub- 
mitted to its inquiry, it was in- 
deed a committee “de omnibus 
rebus et de quibusdam aliis.” 

Mr. Protheroe made several 
strong observations in favour of 
the original motion: and after 
stating the general feeling of the 
country, concluded by exclaiming, 
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“ If indeed we are, as we are said 
to be, the representatives of the 
people of England, we are bound 
.o give our vote in favour of the 
original motion.” 

r. Wilmot began by saying, 
that he did not presume to con- 
gratulate the house, but he must 
congratulate himself on the elo- 
quent lesson of moral wisdom 
which had been read that night 
from the other side of the house. 
The honourable mover had well 
redeemed his pledge, that he 
would not reflect either on the 
laws or on the administrators of 
them. The honourable gentleman 
then followed the speech of the 
honourable and learned gentleman 
point by point, assenting to some 
of his propositions, and dissenting 
from others. He concluded near- 
ly to the following effect :-—With 
respect to the sentencing persons 
to the hulks as a commutation for 
the punishment of death, he con- 
ceived it an extremely erroneous 
policy, and was in fact little else 
than a bonus upon crime. The 
reat and important alteration 
which he wished to see made was, 
that amelioration of the law by 
which the system of secondary 
punishment might be abolished. 
That, he conceived, to have had 
the worst effects in the incentive 
which it held out to the commis- 
sion of crime. It was one reason 
why he thought a committee ne- 
cessary ; and therefore, unless in 
the course of the debate he heard 
that a separate committee was in- 
tended at no distant day, to in- 
quire into the criminal law, he 
should feel it his duty to support 
the honourable and learned gen- 
tleman’s motion ; but if he should 
find that such committee was in 

contemplation, 
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contemplation, he would vote for 
révious question. 

— Wilberforce felt that it was 
almost unnecessary for him to tres- 

ass on the attention of the house, 
after what they had already heard 
upen this important subject, and 
he feared that any observations of 
his, in support of his honourable 
andlearned friend’s motion, would 
weaken the effect of those ms 
ments by which he himself had 
pressed it upon the house. He 
could say with truth, that in his 
long experience of that house, he 
never had heard a more able ad- 
dress, a more splendid display of 
profound knowledge of the sub- 
ject, with such forcible reasoning 
from the facts which that know- 
ledge had called forth. It was 
that kind of reasoning which was 
most calculated to convince—rea- 
soning deduced from facts and 
from long experience. He not 
only derived great pleasure from 
what he had heard, but also from 
what he had not heard in the 
course of discussion, from not hear- 
ing those arguments, or rather 
those objections, against altera- 
tions of, or inquiry into, old laws 
and customs, which had. been so 
vehemently urged at former pe« 
riods. It was a pleasure to him 
to find (that which every man ac- 
quainted with life must have seen) 
that the opinions of prejudice faded 
before truth, like the dusk before 
the more perfect light of day. He 
remembered once to have heard 
opinions urged against (we be- 
lieve) alterations of sanguinary 
laws, which were urged with as 
much apparent fear as if the per- 


son proposing those alterations: 


were about to introduce the hor- 
rors of the French revolution. He 


had heard opinions at that time 
which any man would blush to 
hold at the present day. Nosuch 
objections were, however, made 
on this occasion; and the only 
one to the motion of his honour- 
able and learned friend was, that 
it would be better to refer the mat- 
ter tothe committee proposed by 
his noble friend (lord Castle- 
reagh). And here he could not 
but express regret at the conclud- 
ing part of the honourable gentle- 
man’s speech who last addressed 
the house. He had said, that un- 
less he heard that a particular 
committee was intended to be ap- 
pointed in a short time, he would. 
vote for the honourable and learn- 
ed gentleman’s motion. By this 
he had admitted the very principle 
at issue, he admitted the necessity 
of a particular inquiry ; and if so, 
how was it that he could not sup- 
port the motion, which would go 
directly and immediately to the 
very point he wished? Why should 
he prefer the expectation of a com- 
mittee, when he might have one 
at the present moment, when there 
were sO many reasons urging to 
the immediate inquiry ? Should it 
be said that any one had a respect 
for the laws who would not wish 
to wipe from them that code of 
blood, which though bearing with 
it all the authority of legislative 
enactment, no one had the heart 
to execute? Why should not some 
alteration be made which would 
take from a jury the painful task 
which they had so often to per- 
form at present? And yet that 
could be done by an alteration of 
the laws. 

His noble friend had said he 
would not go into detail on this 
question. It was also his (Mr. 

Wilber- 
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Wilberforce’s) intention to abstain 
from it: that detail would come 
better in the committce oa the 
gaols ; but it was not necessary to 
go into it at present. The ques- 
tion of secondary punishments had 
been decided; there was no dif- 
ference upon it: if then the object 
was to aim rather at removing the 
cause of crime, the examination of 
our laws, with a view of. seein 

where the punishment of deat 

could be avoided, might be safely 
gone into, It had been said, that 
our laws had not been made all at 
once, but had been the result of 
gradual legisiation. That was the 
fact, but it argued nothing against 
his honourable and learned friend’s 
motion. Our penal laws were cer- 
tainly the result of gradual legis- 
lation, because when a crime was 
found to exist, it was conceived to 
be a much easier mode of check- 
ing it, to enact a severe statute 
against it, than to stop and inquire 
into its cause, or to look for a 
more lenient way of preventing it. 
It was thought to be a safe way 
of checking the crime, to fx the 
penalty of death in the statute. 
book against itscommission. But 
that this was a most erroneous 
mode of legislation experience had 
taught; and it should be recollect- 
ed now, that this method would 
not do for those with whom we 
had to deal, They were persons 
who were careless as well of this 
life as of the life to come, and 
seemed as little to consult that 
which concerned their lives as their 
eternal weltare. They looked not 
to the enormity of the crime, but 
to the chance «of escaping the pu- 
nishment; and in this gambling 
with life they were encouraged by 
the number whom they daily saw 


condemned to, but who were, with 
very few exceptions, redeemed 
from the highest punishment of 
the law. Was then the system to 
be continued which this very prin. 
ciple brought into action ? If not, 
there was the very best reason for 
a committee. It should be recol: 
lected, that by having it as soon 
as possible, some person might be 
saved. He would say to those 
unfortunate men who calculated 
upon the chances of comparative 
impunity, The whole system upon 
which you have hitherto been 
treated is stale—it shall be alter. 
ed—you shall be subjected to a 
punishment which you dread «as 
much as death itself—to solitude. 
He did not mean by solitude, that 
kind of arbitrary and continued 
solitary confinement, but that kind 
of confinement where a man would 
be left to his own reflections, and 
to a sort of communion with his 
conscience, which could not fail 
to point out to him the evils of his 
former course of life, 

He remembered very well the 
mode which was suggested by Mr. 
Bentham, for whose able opinions 
on this subject the country was so 
much indebted; and in speaking 
of his great merits, he could not 
omit to notice another gentleman 
who had also written upon the 
subject—Mr. Basil Montagu. To 
both those gentlemen the country 
owed much for what they had 
written on this subject ; and when 
he found such men, in the presert 
day, supported by such authorities 
as sir ‘Il’. More, Erasmus, Bacon, 
and lord Cokem_when he found all 
thesecondemning and describing as 
extremely erroneous, the system of 
severe punishment, instead of the 
mild course of endeavouring t° 
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remove the crime~when he heard 
such opinions from such men, he 
could not but think, that instead 
of being considered hasty in their 
desire for a committee on this sub- 
ject, they ought rather to be ace 
cused of being tardy in not having 
called for it before, and the legis- 
lature was rather to blame in hav- 
ing so long neglected a matter 
where human life was at stake. He 
begged pardon for taking up so 
much of the time of the house, but 
could not avoid expressing his opi- 
nion in favour of his honourable 
and learned friend’s motion, from 
a conviction of its necessity. He 
also should express the pleasure 
he felt that this important question 
of the laws of England had fallen 
into the hands of one who was so 
well qualified to take it up in the 
able manner in which it had been 
introduced by a late honourable 
member (sir S. Romilly) whose 
loss all must equally lament. The 

reat principle on which they (the 

ouse) should proceed was—how 
far crime might be lessened by 
making punishment certain. The 
honourable gentleman then ad- 
verted to the means which had 
been resorted to with success in 
America, in order to render crime 
less frequent, by taking pains to 
educate the lower orders, and at 
the same time to lessen those ins 
ducements to criminality which 
abounded so much in this coun- 
try. He feared that the com- 
mittee of his noble friend (lord 
Castlereagh) would necessarily 
omit a great detail on many im- 
portant from the compli- 
cation of the subjects which it em- 
braced. He would mention New 
South Wales, for instance, which, 
inhis opinion, was of sufficient im- 


portance to demand a separate in- 
quiry. 

Mr. Wilmot explained. 

Mr. Canning.—The speech of 
his honourable friend, the member 
for Bramber (Mr. Wilberforce), 
and that of his honourable friend 
(Mr. Wilmot) who preceded him, 
had put the question in a fair point 
of view before the house. He was 
happy to say, that in almost every 
opinion of theirs he agreed, and 
in none more fully than in their 
unqualified admiration of the man- 
ner in which the question had been 
introduced to the house by the 
speech of the honourable and 
learned gentleman—a speech not 
less remarkable for its many excel- 
lencies than for the omission of 
those defects which on such a sub. 
ject might have been expected in 
the most accurate, The question 
before the house was not so much 
whether a committee should be 
appointed, as how and in what 
manner the inquiry could best be 
done. He was of opinion that it 
should embrace as large and com- 
prehensive a view as possible of 
the state of crime and punishment 
in the country; not of crime and 
capital punishment only, but of 
crime and punishment generally, 
in such a manner as might pros 
duce the most beneficial results to 
the country, 

He was gratified to find, that 
the honourable gentleman did not 
propose to take away the punish- 
ment of death for crimes affecting 
life and dwelling. Thus a great 
branch of crime, it was admitted, 
did not require any inquiry ; and 
in proportion as the range of ine 
quiry was diminished, the neces- 
sity for the appointment of a com- 


mittee must also be diminished. 
Was 
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Was not the house as well quali- 
fied now to judge of the propriety 
of the repeal of any particular law, 
as they could be after a commit- 
tee had inquired and reported ? It 
was true the predecessor of the 
learned gentleman had taken that 
course, and it was said his motions 
had failed, sometimes in that and 
sometimes in the other house. 

In general, however, they had 
been supported in that house. He 
himself had always supported that 
gentleman’s motions. He had not 
done so merely by silent votes; for 
in looking into a published report, 
which was given with singular fi- 
delity, he found that he had taken 
a part in the debate on one of sir 
S. Romilly’s motions. His sup- 
port to sir S. Romilly was given 
on this ground—that the motion 
was insulated, and not brought 
forward with that sweeping gene- 
rality which had the effect of low- 
ering the institutions of the coun- 
try in the eyes of the public. As 
to repeals having failed in another 
place, he did not see what security 
the sweeping repeal by a commit- 
tee possessed against a similar 
failure. But all the repeals did 
not fail in the other house. One 
succeeded ; and what had been 
the practical result? In 1810 steal- 
ing privately ceased to be a capital 
crime, and the number of crimes, 
instead of diminishing, had pro- 
gressively increased. In 1810 the 
number of convictions was 64, and 
it had gradually increased every 
year till 1818, when it amounted 
to 282. ‘The argument of the 
honourable member for Wey- 
mouth was therefore fallacious : 
part of his argument was, “ Repeal 
part of the criminal law, and the 
number of crimes will diminish.” 


Here part of the criminal law had 
been repealed, and theconsequence 
had been an increase of crime 
nearly fivefold. But, said they, 
that was owing to the greater 
number of prosecutions. He would 
not say that there was nothing in 
that argument; but the gentle- 
men could not avail themselves of 
both parts of the argument; they 
could not first say, that if a penal 
law were repealed, the number of 
crimes would be reduced; and 
then say, after the penal sanction 
had been taken away, and it had 
been found that the number of 
crimes had increased, that prose- 
cutions for minor offences must 
be more numerous. As to what 
had been said about the operation 
of the fear of death on the human 
mind, when the sentence of deatlt 
was not always carried into execu- 
tion, and its operation when capital 
convictions were less numerous, 
but the sentence more sure to be 
executed, he would not pretend to 
decide. But he was astonished that 
any one should hold the opinion, 
that any terror could operate so 
powerfully as the fear of death. 
He was most sincere when he 
stated his conviction, that the fear 
of death was the greatest moral 
sanction that could be applied to 
the human mind ; for the desire 
of saving life was the strongest 
feeling of nature. He would ven- 
ture to say, that even with some 
uncertainty, the fear of death was 
— than any other sanction. 
et him not be understood to say 
that this sanction ought to be re- 
tained where inferior penalties 
could do; but if they repealed it 
at present, they destroyed one 
sanction before they had provided 


another. As to the course pur- 
sued 
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sued by the honourable and learn- 
ed gentleman of appointing a com- 
mittee to inquire into the penal 
laws, one could not but know that 
in effect, such a vote would be 
considered an admission on the 
part of parliament that the system 
was bad. And what, as his ho- 
nourable friend had said, would 
be the case of a man who should 
suffer in the mean time? Those 
who read the arguments of his 
learned friend would conclude that 
the house thought the penal laws 
an evil not to be endured, and af- 
ter such a vote the laws would be 
considered obsolete. 

As the member for Weymouth 
had said, the committee last night 
appointed could not examine every 
gaol in the kingdom. What he 
should suppose the proper course 
would be, with the assistance of able 
men,—and none were more able to 
give such assistance than the learn- 
ed gentleman,—was to makea pro- 
per classification of crimes; and 
then, by an address to the crown, 
to establish commissioners to take 
a practical survey of the gaols 
throughout the kingdom. He 
did not expect to satisfy the amia- 
ble enthusiasm, he used the ex- 
pression in its most honourable 
sense, of the member who sat be- 
low his learned friend; but he 
trusted that the honourable mem- 
ber for Bramber would be satisfied 
with the result. He had thus 
stated shortly his views of the sub- 
ject. They were all desirous to 
uphold reverence for the laws, and 
to purge them of impurities. They 
were not, for the sake of obtaining 
a little popularity, to act contrary 
to these views, 

Mr. Scarlett then rose; he 


complimented sir James Mack- 
1819, 
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intosh on the able manner in 
which he had brought his mos 
tion before the house, and most 
heartily and feelingly concurred 
with him in the eulogium which 
he had so eloquently passed upon 
a late illustrious member of their 
body. Had that individual, whom 
all in common with him deplored; 
been yet alive, he would have had 
the satisfaction to witness at the 
ory moment the triumph of 
umanity over prejudice, and also 
would have had the Satisfaction to 
consider that he had beén the chief 
instrument under providence in 
achieving it. In treating on this 
topic he scarcely knew how to re- 
gulate his feelings: and yet it be- 
came him more than any other in- 
dividual to be temperate in his 
raise, as he had been honoured 
by the friendship of that excellent 
man, even from his earliest years. 
He could say of him; that when 
he first undertook his long and ar- 
duous labours in the cause’of hu- 
manity, he had given credit to 
mankind for greater knowledge, 
liberality, and feeling than he af- 
terwards found them to possess. 
He could say of him, that the 
chief object for which he lived was 
the amendment of the penal code; 
and he was certain that the ho- 
nourable mover Was acting in a 
manner most congenial to the 
wishes of their departed friend, in 
roposing the present investigation 
into the state of the penal laws. 
The principles which that lament- 
ed statesman had been the first to 
propound to the house, though 
once most vigorously and vehe- 
mently disputed, had been that 
night complimented by men of all 

parties, 
The first bill which sir 5S. Ro- 
E milly 
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milly had introduced into parlia- 
ment, contained the rematkable 
preamble, that the excess of seve- 
rity did not prevent the commis- 
sion of crimes; he introduced the 
bill with that preamble, in order 
that his sentiments might be re- 
corded in this sanctuary of legis- 
lation ; and the consequence of it 
was, that though the bill was pass- 
ed, the preamble was rejected. In 
laying down that principle, he had 
gone far beyond his age and gene- 
ration ; and it was only by perpe- 
tual efforts, by sometimes passing 
one law in one session and another 
in another, that he so far enlight- 
ened the public mind,andimproved 
the public opinion, as it was at the 

resent moment enlightened and 
improved. It was consoling to 
reflect, that the very last action of 
sir S. Romilly’s public life was to 
get that very preamble passed, 
which on its first introduction to 
the house had been so rudely re- 
jected ; and that he had the satis- 
faction to see recorded, as the sen- 
timents of the commons of Eng- 
land, his favourite principle, that 
excess of severity did not prevent 
crime. He (Mr. Scarlett) did not 
exactly know how to explain the 
principle on which the right ho- 
nourable gentleman(Mr,Canning) 
acted; for though he supported 
the honourable mover’s arguments 
in some points, he did not support 
them in all. 

He could not help considering 
it as one of the triumphs of the 
evening, that they had to boast of 
the right honourable gentleman 
as a proselyte, though not so far 
a proselyte as to accord with the 
wishes of the house and the people, 
which had been expressed in a 
manner too strong to be mistaken. 
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Their opponents, among whom 
the right honourable gentleman 
was to be classed, had. first of all 
disputed the justice of the law 
which had passed. Then they said 
that sir S. Romilly’s bill did not 
accord with the expectations which 
had been raised regarding it. On 
this point he was happy to state 
that they were far from rightly in 
formed. Nobody indeed expected 
that the crime of privately stealing 
from the person would immedi 
ately be lessened by the new enact. 
ments ; and yet it would be found 
that, if the comparative increase 
of crimes were taken into consi- 
deration, it had suffered consider- 
able diminution. For instance, 
the convictions for privately steal- 
ing from the person in 1811, were 
85; in 1817, 257; the convictions 
for burglary in 1811, were 76, and 
in 1817 were $74: from which 
any person might see, that if the 
comparative increase of crime were 
considered, burglaries had become 
more, and private stealings from 
the person less numerous. 

He had not now to contend for 
the propriety of altering the enact- 
ments of certain obsolete laws, as 
that was universally granted; the 
question now before the house was, 
which of the two committees was 
best. He thought that ministers 
ought not to be now coming to 
the house with motions for com- 
mittees to inquire into the state of 
the gaols; but that they ought on 
their own responsibility long since 
to have come forward with reme- 
dies calculated to remove the evils 
and miseries which had given rise 
to such a general complaint. Af- 
ter the circulation of an excellent 
pamphlet, to which allusion had 


often been made in the course of 
the 
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the evening—a pamphlet which 
he had himself read with mingled 
sensations of pain and pleasure— 
pleasure, from the talents which 
its author displayed—pain, from 
the miseries which he depicted—= 
he was surprised that the noble 
lord had dared to come down to 
the house without any specific 
plans ; that he had dealt so come 
pletely in generals, and had done 
nothing else but propose a com- 
mittee for a purpose so universal. 

He was still more surprised to 
find, that the noble lord had added 
another important subject to the 
labours of that committee—he 
meant the criminal law. The 
prisons were, it was true, connect- 
ed with the criminal law of the 
country ; but if these two subjects 
were joined together, it appeared 
to him that all ideas of classifying 
the prisoners, all ideas of enacting 
those rules which would make a 
prison the school of morality, 
would be entirely omitted. The 
continuance of the obsolete pu- 
nishments enacted by the laws, 
or of those punishments which, 
though adjudged by. the legisla- 
ture, were seldom or never inflicted 
by the executive government, was 
wel! worthy of their serious atten- 
tion, because he had no hesitation 
in saying that it multiplied in the 
prisoner’s mind the chances of es- 
cape, the chances of mercy, and 
every other accident on which a 
culprit could calculate. Let then 
your prisons be the dreadful dun- 
geons which they are represented 
to be, or the imaginary paradise 
which they ought not to be, the 
question remains still the same ; 
and he would therefore ask them 
whether they had any right to 
Continue on their statute book 
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those laws which were never exes 
cuted ? 

The right honourable gentles 
man had forcibly urged that the 
repeal of these laws would destroy 
the apprehension of death: he 
however differed widely from him 
in opinion, as the house was not 
called to repeal the terror of death, 
which was too firmly fixed in the 
human mind: but the dead letter 
of the law, which was no punish 
ment at all. He had seen exams 
ples in the course of his practice, 
in which the prosecutor, the wite 
nesses, the judge, and the jury, 
had all joined mn an amiable con- 
spiracy to screen the delinquents 
and therefore, if it was the opinion 
of the house that excess of severity 
did not prevent the commission of 
crime, he would ask whether it 
was consonant with the dignity of 
the house to let the question ree 
main in doubt till another com- 
mittee shall have finished its sit- 
tings ? The hogourable gentleman 
then proceeded to argue, that as 
the grand object of punishment 
was example, the penal laws ought 
to form a grand moral code, and 
that every conviction ought to be 
a lesson of instruction to those who 
witnessed it ; whereas, in 99 cases 
out of 100, the sentence which the 
judge passed upon the criminal 
was a mockery of law, was a moc- 
kery of religion, was a mockery 
of all the best feelings of human 
nature. 

He would beg the house to fi- 
gure to < eae what he and 
many other individuals in it must 
have frequently seen—a long line 
of 30 or 40 criminals brought up 
at the end of an assize to receive 
sentence of condemnation: the 
judge might pass sentence of death: 
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upon each individually, or upon 
the whole in the mass; and yet, 
he would ask, was there any one 
of the spectators, nay was there 
any one of the criminals, who ex- 
pected that sweeping condemna- 
tion would ever be executed? If 
then the sentence of condemnation 
had become a mere mockery, he 
should advise them to make the 
theory and practice of the law of 
England to coincide ; for if there 
was any country where the law 
was mildly administered towards 
criminals, it was England ; and if 
there was-any which was more 
disgraced by sanguinary enact- 
ments than another, it was likewise 
England. The honourable mem- 
ber for Newcastle had said, that 
he would vote for his learned 
friend’s (sir James Mackintosh’s) 
motion, in case our inquiry was a 
real inquiry, and not set up for 
delusion : he would take that ho- 
nourable member at his word, and 
would congratulate his learned 
friend on having obtained the ac- 
quisition of his vote to his motion. 
For his own part he must declare, 
that if he had come into the house 
a perfect stranger to the question, 
and had heard the member for 
Weymouth’s assertion, that the in- 
vestigation into the state of the 
gaols would form sufficient em- 
ployment for one committee, his 
mind would have been immedi- 
ately made up to vote for his learn- 
ed friend’s motion. The object of 
that motion was to make the house 
re-acknowledge the principle that 
excess of severity did not prevent 
the commission of crime; he 
herefore ho 
house considered the importance 
of the subject, it would not vote 
for the previous question. 


d, that when the’ 


Mr. Canning and Mr, Scarlett 
mutually explained. 

Alderman Wood then rose, 
amid a general cry of Question, 
He said a few words, which we 
were not able distinctly to hear, 
owing to several ee in the 
gallery making a tumultuous rush 
to the doors. 

The attorney-general made a 
few observations in so low a tone 
of voice, and amid such noise, that 
we could not hear him in a con- 
tinuous and distinct manner in the 
gallery. 

Sir James Mackintosh replied 
at some length. If he were but 
to read the names of his commit- 
tee, it would be admitted that it 
was as fair a selection of all par- 
ties and denominations as could 
be made. Mr. Bathurst, Mr, 
Scarlett, the attorney-general, the 
solicitor-general, Mr. Wilberforce, 
lord Nugent, Mr. Abercromby, 
honourable G. J, Vernon, Mr. al- 
derman Wood, Mr. Finlay, Mr. 
Buxton, Mr. Brougham, Mr. Ben- 
net, Mr. Courtenay, Mr. Wynn, 
Mr. Macdonald, Dr. Phillimore, 
Mr. Littleton, lord Althorp, and 
Mr. Howorth, 

The house then divided. 

Ayes for the motion . 147 

Ost ee ce ts 

Majority against mi- — 
nisters 19 

House of lords, March 4.— 
Lord Holland having observed, 
that clergymen of the established 
church would not go to the West 
Indies to administer religious in- 
struction to the slaves upon a sa- 
lary of 300/. currency, and re- 
commending Moravian teachers 
for that purpose, the bishop of 
London said, that on his repre- 
sentation, the stipend had been 

raised 
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aised by the colonial legislatures 
to 260/. ‘aerling each individual. 

In the commons, the same day, 
lord Nugent presented a petition 
from the catholics of England, 

ying for a repeal of the disqua- 
ifications they endured from the 
operation of the penal laws. The 

ition was simple and concise. 
It stated the general disabilities 
they endured ; and without at. 
tempting to dictate the particular 
measure of relief, they submitted 
their cause entirely to the wisdom 
of the legislature. 

The noble lord stated, that the 
question affecting the general ca- 
tholics of the empire would be 
shortly brought forward by Mr. 
Grattan, and the subject then dis- 
cussed as a whole, and not taken 
upon the separate petition of any 
part of the aggrieved body. 

Mr. Canning, after reciting a 
history of the late campaign in 
India, from its origin to its ter- 
mination, moved votes of thanks 
to the marquis of Hastings, sir 
T. Hislop, sir John Malcolm, ge- 
neral Smith, and the officers and 
men of the Indian army. The 
votes were agreed to ; it being un- 
derstood that the conduct of sir 
T. Hislop in putting to death the 
killedar of Talneir, after the place 
had surrendered, would undergo 
investigation. 

March 8.—A new writ bein 
moved for Penryn, in Cornwall, 
in the room of Mr. Henry Swann, 
wao had been declared by the 
committee unduly elected, on ac- 
count of bribery, 

Sir Charles Burrell declared the 
corruption of the borough was so 
Prost that, in his opinion, the 

ouse ought to adopt some spe- 
cial proceeding upon the subject. 
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Sir Charles then read from the mi- 
nutes of evidence the examinations 
of several witnesses, ‘The ho. 
nourable baronet concluded by 
moving that the issuing of a new 
writ should be postponed till this 
day month, 

he chancellor of the exchequer 
was averse to this motion, and 
could not consent to entertain the 
idea of disfranchising the electors 
of the borough under considera- 
tion, by throwing it open to the 
adjoining district, or transferring 
the rights of that borough to any 
other district whatever. 

Sir J. Mackintosh thought that 
an investigation upon this subject 
was imperatively called for. 

Sir Francis Burdett could not 
partake in that common indigna- 
tion that so many honourable 
members felt, at a transaction 
which throughout the boroughs 
in England was known to be as 
*‘ notorious as the sun at noon- 
day.” 

The honourable William Brand 
declared that he must protest 
against the strange inference ot 
the worthy baronet (sir Francis 
Burdett), If the great question 
of reform had few advocates in 
that house; if its progress had 
been impeded, and its sincere sup- 
porters disappointed in their san- 
guine expectations, all these con- 
sequences might be safely im- 
puted to those wild, fantastical, 
and extravagant doctrines which 
were broached by wild and extra- 
vagant visionaries, both there and 
out of doors, on the question of 
reform, Friendly as he was toa 
general investigation of the sy- 
stem of the representation, was he 
therefore to act upon the view of 
the worthy baronet, and suffer a 

case 
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case of notorious, most flagitious, 
and abandoned bribery and cor- 
ruption to escape with impunity? 
He agreed with his honourable 
friend the member for Surrey 
(Mr. Denison), that it would be 
a most excellent plan of reform 
to transfer the right of return 
from those boroughs whose cor- 
ruptions disqualified them, to po- 
pulous places, such as Manches- 
ter, Birmingham, or the east 
riding of Yorkshire. 

After some observations by 
Mr. Banks, Mr. Wynn, and Mr. 
Calvert, 

Sir C, Burrell then said that 
he would agree to an amendment 
suspending the issuing of the writ 
for one fortnight. 

The house having gone into a 
committee on the exchequer con- 
solidationacts, Mr. Vansittart pro- 
sposed a resolution, authorizing the 
treasury, instead of the bank, to 
draw from the exchequer the daily 
balances on account of the conso- 
lidated fund, and to deposit exche- 
quer bills for the amount. These 
balances accumulated by the end 
of the quarter to 6,000,000/.,, the 
growing interest on which would 
accrue to the public. For the 
present quarter, however, only 
$,000,000/. would be available, 
as the other 3,000,000/. would be 
appropriated to the payment of 
the same sum due to the bank, 

Mr. Maberley considered that 
the country was fast approaching 
a crisis which the shifts and falla- 
cies of the system now pursued 
could not ward off. It was to be 
apprehended that the excheque? 
bills, being now at a discount, 
would be paid in to discharge the 
claims of the revenue. 

Mr. Tierney enforced the ob- 
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servations of Mr. Maberley, and 
blamed ministers for not openly 
stating the difficulties of the coun. 
try, and boldly facing the danger, 
Our situation was desperate, and 
so must be the remedy. The de. 
lay afforded an opportunity to 
stock-brokers and jobbers to carry 
ona system of plunder on the un. 
suspicious and unwary, never be- 
fore equalled, he believed, in this 
or any other country. 

After someobservationsfrom Mr, 
Huskisson, Mr. Grenfell, and o- 
thers, the resolution was agreed to, 

Mr. Brand moved for leave to 
bring in a bill to amend the laws 
for the preservation of game. The 
principle to be, to make game the 
property of the person on whose 
ground it should be found, 

Mr. D. W. Harvey addressed 
the house at some length, on the 
grievances arising from the sy- 
stem of prosecutions in the exche- 
quer, by which such enormous 
expenses were incurred, as fres 
quently to induce even the innoe 
cent to enter into compromises, 
and to occasion the total ruin of 
such as, sometimes from negli- 
gence, rather than any intention 
of defrauding the revenue, had 
verdicts given against them, 
There were in all cases in the ex- 
chequer no less than five counsel 
and a special jury employed, He 
detailed several cases of great 
hardship, and moved that there 
be laid before the house a return 
of the number of all informations 
filed at the instance of the com- 
missioners of excise and customs, 
from the Ist of January 1818 to 
the Ist of January 1819, together 
with the date of each information, 
and the verdict, or the cost paid 
upon such as were compromised, 
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distinguishing those paid to the 
solicitor by the crown from those 
paid by the defendant. — 

The attorney-general, in oppos- 
ing the motion, controverted the 
statements of the preceding speak- 
er, and vindicated his own cha- 
racter, and that of the other pub- 
lic officers employed in exchequer 
prosecutions, against the imputa- 
tions implied in those statements. 

Mr. Waithman supported the 
motion. He had himself experi- 
enced that persons were dragged 
into the court of exchequer with- 
out knowing for what. It was 
talked of all over the city, that 
informations had been laid against 
him for 40,0002, penalties before 
he knew any thing of the matter. 
It turned out that a person in his 
employment had brought into his 
= a piece of East India 

andkerchiefs, and for this he was 
obliged to pay a composition of 
100/. and 150/. costs. 

In the sequel of the discussion, 
Mr, Tierney, sir M. W. Ridley, 
Mr. W. Smith, and Mr. W. Wil- 
liams, supported the motion; 
which was opposed by the solici- 
tor-general, Mr. Vansittart, and 
Mr. Lushington, 

House of lords, March 15.— 
Lord Auckland moved the order 
of the day for committing the 
chimney-sweepers’ regulation bill. 
As a proof of the perfection to 
which the mode of sweeping 
chimneys by machines had been 
brought, his lordship stated, that 
out of 61 chimneys connected 
with the house of commons, 60 
had been swept by the machine. 

Lord Lauderdale, in opening 
the measure, relied on the evi- 
dence of the surveyor- general, who 

stated that the total abolition 
of climbing boys was at present 


impracticable, and could not be ats 
tempted without endangering the 
eneral safety of the metropolis. 
he merits of the present bill 
might, perhaps, be illustrated by 
a story which he would tell their 
lordships :—The physician who 
had attended him in his late ill- 
ness had prescribed large doses of 
calomel; so much indeed that he 
thought it necessary to ask him 
the reason. “Oh! (said the 
physician) I can easily prove to 
you the advantage of my prac- 
tice. The calomel is like the 
climbing boys, it finds its way in- 
to every corner and cranny of the 
frame, and sweeps every delete- 
rious particle clean out; whereas 
the other sort of medicines ree 
semble the machines, and accord- 
ingly do the business very imper- 
fectly. They do not follow all 
angles and turnings, but pass over 
many important parts untouched, 
and leave heaps of matter, which 
afterwards kindle into mischief.” 
If this story had any effect in exe 
plaining the policy of the mea- 
sure, he might relate another, 
which perhaps would serve to ren- 
der its humanity more intelligible: 
In some parts of Ireland, it had 
been the practice, instead of em- 
ploying climbing boys, to tie a 
rope round the neck of a goose, 
and thus drag the bird up the 
chimney, which was cleaned by 
the fluttering of its wings. ‘This 
practice so much interested the 
feelings of many persons, that 
for the sake of protecting the 
goose, they seemed ready to give 
up all humanity towards other 
animals) A man in a country 
village having one day, accord- 
ing to the old custom, availed him- 
self of the aid of a goose, wag 
accused by his neighbour of inhu- 
E 4 manity. 
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manity. In answer to the remon- 
strances of his accuser, he ob- 
served, that he must have his 
chimney swept, “ Yes (replied 
the humane friend of the goose), 
to be sure you must sweep your 
chimney; but, you cruel daist you, 
why don’t you take two ducks? 
they would do the job as well,” 
The zealots for this bill had, in 
their blind eagerness to relieve a 
artial suffering, as completely 
orgotten the general interests of 
society, as the poor Irishman had 
disregarded the ducks in his anxie- 
ty to save the geese, He certainly 


should be happy to see the use of 
climbing boys totally abolished ; 
but if a machine can be invented 
to sweep chimneys, that invention 
could not be promoted by this bill, 
He must, therefore, oppose it al. 
together, and therefore moved as 
an amendment, that, instead of 
now, the bill be committed for 
this day six months, 

After some observations by 
lord Harrowby in support of the 
bill, lord Auckland’s motion was 
negatived, ona division, by 37 to 
20, and lord Lauderdale’s amend- 
ment was carried, 





CHAPTER III. 


Board of Admiralty—London Clergy— Bank of England—Irish Clere 
gy—Salt Duties—Illicit Distillation in Ireland—Catholic Claims— 


Latteries—Army Estimates, 


I OUSE of commons, March 

18,—Sir M. W. Ridley ad- 
dressed the house on the subject 
of the board of admiralty, re. 
peating the arguments urged on 
a former occasion for reducing 
the two lay lords. He concluded 
with moving an address to the 
prince regent, praying that he 
might be graciously pleased, in 
consideration of the present state 
of the country, and from a due 
regard to the principles of econo- 
my, to give directions that the 
commissioners of the board of ad. 
miralty may be reduced to such 
number as the exigencies of the 
public service require in a time of 
profound peace. 

Sir G. Cockburn opposed the 
motion, and contended, that by 
the reduction of 12 admirals on 
different stations, the business of 
the board was considerably in- 
creased in time of peace, as all 


communications relative to the 
naval improvements, astronomi- 
cal inventions, &c. were addressed 
directly to the board. He had 
himself been so occupied, that he 
sometimes had not half an hour’s 
walk for ten days in succession, 
If there were not lay lords to at- 
tend to the duties of a civil na- 
ture, he could not have given this 

attention to professional matters. 
Sir J, Coffin thought the lay 
lords a useless incumbrance. They 
were young men who spent their 
time in riding in the parks, while 
their naval colleagues were en- 
gaged in the business of the office. 
n the sequel of the discussion 
the motion was supported by Mr. 
Calcraft, Mr. Gedaan and lord 
John Russell, and opposed by Mr. 
Cumming and Mr. W. Pole ; and, 
on a division, it was negatived by 

245 to 164. 

March 19.—Mr. Lushington, 
in 
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in reply to a question from Mr. 
alderman Waithman, said that a 
bill to suppress mock auctions, 
free from the objectionable clauses 
contained in that of last year, 
would receive the support of his 


jesty’s ministers. 
™ Beveral petitions having been 
presented on the subject of the 
coal duties, Mr. Vansittart wished 
it to be understood, as the opinion 
of ministers, that an alteration in 
these duties, at the present time, 
would be neither desirable nor 
beneficial to the public. 

The report of the committee of 
supply on the civil contingencies 
deficiency having been taken into 
consideration, Mr. C. Hutchinson 
objected to several charges as 
most extravagant, and moved a 
resolution, that the sum of 22,500/. 
15s. ld, for presents to foreign 
ministers was extravagant, and 
ought not again to be incurred, 

rd Castlereagh assured the 
house, that so far as he was per- 
sonally concerned with any of the 
items in the account, every thing 
had been conducted with the ut- 
most attention toeconomy. ‘The 
account for snuff-boxes, it should 
be observed, was for two years 
and a half, and did not exceed 
those of former periods, Such 
presents had long been customary 
on the exchange of treaties, Out 
of 22 presents of this kind from 
foreign courts in the last two years, 
st five had come to his share, 
and they should certainly be trans- 
mitted to his heirs, as memorials 
of the transactions wherein he had 
been engaged. 
Sir M. W, Ridley, in objecting 
to several of the charges, gave the 
noble lord credit for having, on 
one Occasion, considerably lessen- 
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ed the expense of presents, by ex- 
changing one only in the lieu of 


—_ 

r. Canning said the circum. 
stance alluded to occurred at Vi- 
enna, when the noble lord had 
made an arrangement that onl 
one present should be sshangd, 
instead of 45, 

Mr. C. Hutchinson’s resolution 
was negatived without a division. 

March 22,—-Mr. Lambton pre- 
sented a petition from the London 
booksellers, for a repeal of the 
copy-right act. He said, during 
the four last years Messrs. Long- 
man and co. had lost upwards of 
$000/. and Mr. Murray 1275/, by 
the delivery of the eleven copies 
a sgt by the act. 

r. J. Smith brought up a bill 
to alter and amend the bankrupt 
laws, which was read the first 
time, and ordered to be read a se- 
cond time. 

The report of the committee 
appointed to inquire into the pro- 
ceedings at the Penryn election 
was agreed to; and, on the mo- 
tion of Mr. A. Wright, it was or- 
dered that the attorney-general 
should prosecute Mr, Swann for 
various acts of bribery, and John 
Goodyer, Henry Dunsford, and 
Abraham Winn, for corrupt prac- 
tices during the said election. 

In a committee of supply, va- 
rious sums were voted for making 
good various deficiencies in the 
votes of last year for the contin- 
gent expenses of the treasury, the 
secretaries of state, the privy coun- 
cil, and the lord chamberlain’s 
departments. On a resolution 
being proposed for 60,000/. to- 
wards the completion of the peni- 
tentiary at Milbank, Mr. alderman 


Wood objected to the expense 
( charged 
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for a steam engine, and 


to the scale of the expen- 
diture, and moved to reduce the 


grant'to 40,0002, ; but, after a long 
and conversation, he with- 
drew the amendment, and the ori- 
ginal resolution was agreed to. 


The sum of 5000/. for complet- p 


ing the Caledonian canal was al- 
so voted, after some opposition 
from lord Carhampton. 

On the question for the third 
reading of the bill for repealing 
the trial by battle, and the right 
of appeal, sir R. Wilson opposed 
it, as removing a great bulwark 
against the introduction of a mili- 
tary government, and consum- 
mating the infringement made on 
the constitution by the riot act. 

Alderman Wood also opposed 
it. On a division, the question 
was carried in the affirmative by 
64 to 2, and the bill was passed. 

House of lords, March 23.— 
The royal assent was given, b 
commission, to the mutiny bill, 
the marine mutiny bill, the indem- 
nity bill, the aliens’ and denizens’ 
bill, the steam vessels’ tonnage 
bill, the plate glass bill, the exche- 
quer bills bill, and a number of 
private bills. 

March 24.—Sir J. Graham ad- 
dressed the house on the case of 
the London clergy. Though their 
petition had been by a commit- 
tee declared unfounded, he had 
ascertaiged its accuracy as to the 
claim which, but for the passing 
of the fire act, they had under an 
act of Henry VIII. and a decree 
of the court of chancery. The 
augmentation which they had re- 
ceived in 1804 was not sufficient 


to support them in that rank of 


life in which it was their lot to 
move. He concluded with movin 
for leave to bring in a bill to med 
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an act passed in the 44th year of 
his present majesty, entitled “ An 
act for the relief of certain incum. 
bents of livings in the city of Lon. 
don.” 

Mr. D. W. Harvey contended, 
that the committee had come toa 
roper decision. The act of:Hen- 
ry VIII. was inoperative, the de, 
cree given under it not having 
been enrolled in the terms of the 
act; and it had been foisted into 
the petition for no other purpose 
than to serve as a screen for the 
rapacity of the clergy, whose obs 
ject was, by degrees to exact one- 
sixth of the rack rental of the city 
of London. 

After a considerable discussion, 
in which Mr. Dent, Mr. alderman 
Wood, and Mr. alderman Waith- 
man, opposed the motion, and 
Mr. Wrottesley, sir W. Curtis, 
Mr. Gipps, sir T. Baring, Mr. 
Williams Wynn, Mr. Peel, Mr: 
Plunkett, and Mr. Wilberforce, 
gave it their support, the motion 
was agreed to, 

March 25,—Mr, S. Bourne, in 
moving for leave to bring in a 
bill to regulate the settlement of 
the poor, stated the hardships to 
which the poor were in several 
cases subjected by the present law 
of settlement, and the expense to 
which parishes were put by the 
litigations arising out of it. He 
should propose that a settlement 
should be gained by a three years’ 
residence ; but, if others were for 
five ae he should not object to 
it. e period of absence to de- 
feat a settlement, he would fix at 
90 days. 

After some observations from 
Mr. Atkins, Mr. Wright, Mr. Cur- 
wen, and Ms, Western, the motion 
was agreed to. , 

Mr. S. Bourne, after some fur- 

ther 
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ther conversation, also obtained 
leave to bring in a bill to prevent 
the misapplication ‘of ‘the poors’ 
rates, by giving, as practised at 

resent in several places, parochial 
relief in part payment of wages to 
labourers. 

March 29.—Sir J. ‘Graham 
moved for the second reading of 
the London clergy bill. 

Mr. Bennet, Mr. F. Douglas, 
and Mr. Waithman objected to 
the step as too precipitate, as nu- 
merous petitions were about to be 
presented against the measure. 

Sir W. Curtis repeated his as- 
sertion, that the clergyman who 
held the living of St. Peter’s, Corn- 
hill, only received 300/. a year, 
and not 600/. as had been stated 
on a former evening. He hoped 
that some honourable gentlemen 
who spoke on the previous night 
had repented of the character they 
then gave the city clergy. 

Mr. alderman Wood said the 
stipend was 2001, and the glebe 
was worth 432/. a year. 

After several other members 
had spoken in favour of postpone- 
ment, 

Sir J. Graham insisted, that the 
fullest notice had been given: as 
to the amount of stipends, he 


‘should himself vote against any 


increase, unless the clergymen re- 
sided and performed the duties of 
the several parishes ; he had told 
them so, and that he would not 
support any extravagant proposi- 
tion, The motion for reading the 
bill a second time was carried by 

82 to 34. 

_ Mr. Waithman presetited a pe- 
tition from the inhabitants of the 
parish of St. Michael Bassishaw 
in the city of London, against the 
claims of the clergy of the city. 
The honourable alderman. said 


that he did not see that the con. 
dition of the London clergy alone 
ought to be ameliorated. If no 
other member would undertake 
the task, he would bring the situ. 
ation of the whole of the cl 

in the kingdom under the consi« 
deration of parliament. 

On the motion of sir Robert 
Wilson, the matter of complaint 
against Mr. Quin was gone into. 
Mr. Quin chen rose, and gave a 
detail of the transactions between 
himself and Mr. Grady. In con- 
clusion, he declared he had never 
mtended to act corruptly or ime 
morally ; if he had in the course 
of the transaction acted wrong, he 
hoped it would be attributed to 
an error of his judgement, He 
should throw himself with confi- 
dence on the candour of the house, 
and retire. 

Sir Robert Wilson, having com- 
mented at some length upon the 
examinations taken at the bar, 
moved several resolutions, which’ 
went to declare that Mr. Quin had 
violated the purity of election, the 
privileges of parliament, and the 
duties of custos rotulorum. 

Mr. Bootle Wilbraham moved 
counter resolutions, tending to 
negative every me Be 
in those of sir R. Wilson: the 
were to the effect that thoug 
Mr. Quin had promised 200], a- 
year to the petitioner out of the 
receipts of the office, it was uncon- 
nected with any condition for 
litical support—that that demand 
was first made by Mr. Carew 
Smyth in September, but with- 
drawn on the 11th of October fol- 
lowing. That house could not 

ass over the existence of such an 
intention, or the demand of such 
support, without expressing its 
disapprobation ; and that if-the 
demand 
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demand had been persisted im, an 
offence would have been commit- 
ted, which that house would not 


fail to have visited with the severest 
re tion. 
. F. Douglas remarked, that 


the disposition or resolution of 
Mr. _— to commit this offence 
was, trough the minute address- 
ed by Mr. Carew Smyth, as clear- 
ly established as any fact could be 
where only two parties were con- 
cerned 


Sir James Mackintosh contrast- 
ed the evidence of Mr. Carew 
Smyth with that given by Mr. 
Goold. The former had deliver- 
ed his statement in so clear and sa- 
tisfactory a manner, as to produce 
in his behalf the most favourable 
impression. Whereas that of the 
latter, whether wilful or uninten- 
tional, was so extremely defective 
that it must be struck out altoge- 
ther. 

Messrs. Plunkett and Grattan 
endeavoured to exculpate Mr. 
Quin. The speech of the former 
produced an extraordinary im- 
pression on the house. 

Messrs. John Smith, Brougham, 
Wynn, and sir J, wee spoke 
in favour of sir R. Wilson’s mo- 
tion. 

The first three resolutions of 
sir R. Wilson were then agreed 
to. Onthe fourth, Mr. Wilbra- 
ham’s amendment was carried by 
162 to 73. 

Mr. Lambton then moved that 
Mr. Goold, having prevaricated 
in his evidence, be committed to 
the custody of the sergeant-at- 
arms. 

Mr. Brougham attributed that 
gentleman's contradictory state- 
ment to a lapse of memory. 

Lord Nugentthought Mr.Goold 
guilty of deliberate falsehood, 


On a division, this motion was 

— by 134 to 8. 

ouse of lords, March 30.— 
The bill regulating the Windsor 
establishment went through a 
committee, The grant of 10,000). 
per annum to the duke of York as 
custos, caused some discussion: 
earl Grey, lord Darnley, lord King 
— marquis of Lansdown, 
warmly opposed it. 

The eari of Lauderdale spoke 
in favour of the grant, not on the 
ground of its ciate | a salary, but 
as a remuneration for the extraor- 
dinary expenses to which the ac- 
ceptance of such a trust ex 
the duke of York. The earl of 
Liverpool and lord Eldon follow- 
ed on the same side. The grant 
was agreed to without a division, 
and the bill passed through a com- 
mittee. 

In the commons, the same day, 
Mr. M. A. Taylor, after some ob- 
servations on the number of causes 
in arrear in the courts of equity, 
and the propriety of separating 
the cognisance of questions of 
bankruptcy from the jurisdiction 
of the great seal, moved for “ an 
account of the money of suitors in 
the court of chancery lying in the 
bank of England in the name of 
the accountant general in the 
year 1750, at the end of every ten 
years subsequently, and in the 
year 1818.” 

The motion, after some obser- 
vations from the solicitor-general, 
was agreed to, 

House of lords, March 31.— 
The royal assent was given, by 
commission, to the consolidated 
fund produce bill, the exchequer 
bills in aid bill, the busbandry 
horses’ bill, the Netherland slave 
ay bill, and several other 


April 
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April 1.—Lord Archibald Ha- 
milton, after noticing the flagrant 
abuses which prevailed in the 
burghs of Scotland, moved for 
some papers tending to prove the 
corruption of the burgh of Aber- 
deen in the election of its magi- 
strates in 1818. 

The lord advocate of Scotland 
and lord Castlereagh warmly op- 
posed the motion. 

On a division, the motion was 
negatived by 110 to 105. ‘The 
announcement of the numbers was 
greeted by loud cheers from the 
opposition; and lord A. Hamil- 
ton, anticipating a future triumph 
from the high number of the mi- 
nority, gave notice, that after the 
holidays he ere move for other 

upon the subject. 
aoe 2—Mr. Bonnet presented 
a petition from the rector and 
churchwardens of Ilchester. It 
stated, that the proprietor of the 
borough thoughta small number of 
constituents more advantageous ; 
and to accomplish this object he 
had pulled down a number of 
houses, by which about 100 fami- 
lies had been driven from their 
homes, and were received into a 
temporary poor-house, where they 
were sheltered for atime; yet only 
18 or 20 of them had been pau- 
pers, the rest maintaining them- 
selves by honest industry, Notice, 
however, was given, in conse- 
quence of poring political dis- 
sentions, that these unhappy fami- 
lies would be deprived even of that 
shelter. The parish resisted, and 
an ejectment being brought, they 
were turned out. Thus 163 men, 
women, and children, had been 
driven into the open streets in the 
most inclement season; some had 
screened themselves from the cold 
with straw and hurdles; some had 


taken refuge in open stalls, or in 
the neighbouring fields ; and a con- 
siderable number of old and young 
of both sexes, decrepit old people, 
with helpless infants, and women 
in the last stage of pregnancy, had 
been huddled bemethiee in the town 
hall without distinction. 

Mr. Merest and Mr. Dickinson 
confirmed the statement of the pe- 
titioners. 

Mr. Wynn did not see how the 
house could interfere between a 
landlord and his tenants. 

Lord Castlereagh recommended 
that the petition should be with- 
drawn ; with which suggestion, af- 
ter a few words from sir Js New- 
port, Mr. Bennet complied. 

On the motion of Mr. Wynn, it 
was ordered that the attorney- 
neral should prosecute sir M. ‘ 
Lopez for bribery. 

ouse of lords, April 5.—The 
earl of Harrowby presented a ree 
port from the committee on bank 
affairs, to the same purport as that 
in the commons. 

House of commons, April 5.— 
Mr. Peel appeared at the bar with 
a special report from the commit- 
tee of secrecy appointed to inquire 
into the state of the bank. The 
report was brought up and read. 
It stated that the committee were 
engaged in deliberating on their 
report, which they hoped they 
should be able to present on an 
early day after the recess: and 
also to fix the period at which the 
restrictionon cash payments might 
be removed; but they were of 
opinion that that period would be 
prolonged by the bank’s being 
obliged at present to issue gold for 
all notes under 5/. dated previously 
to the Istof January 1817; and that 
the committee therefore thought 


it would be expedient to pass a pm 
or 
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for preventing such issues of gold 
until the report should be com- 

leted. He said the object of the 

ill was to restrain the bank from 
issuing gold for certain notes un- 
der 3 On the Ist of September 
1817, the governors of the bank 
had given notice that cash would 
be issued for all their notes for 
sums-under 5/, and dated pre- 
viously to the Ist of January 1817. 
In consequence of this notice, a 
considerable decrease of specie had 
taken place, ‘The issues trom Ja- 
nuary 1817 till January 1519, 
amounted to 4,500,000/.; and 
since the latter period 700,000/, 
had been issued; so that the 
whole drain of specie amounted 
to 5,200,000/. ‘The issue of that 
treasure, he conceived, had been 
productive of no good effect 
whatever. Unless it had been 
attended by a corresponding de- 
crease of bank notes, that coin 
would all disappear from the coun- 
try, and go into other channels. 
Since this notice of the bank had 
been acted on, it appeared that the 
sum of 121,000,000 francs had 
been coined in France; and the 
committee had reason to believe, 
that three-fourths of that sum, 
amounting to 5,000,000/, sterling, 
were derived from coin exported 
from England. The object of the 
bill was to restrain the issue of 
such coin during the present ses- 
sion of parliament. ‘The right 
honourable gentleman oieled 
by moving tor leave to bring ina 
bill for restraining the governor 
and company of the bank of En- 
gland from making payment in 
cash, under certain notices given 
by them. 

The motion having been put 
from the chair, 

Mr. Peel begged leave to add, 


that it was necessary the bill should 
pass through its several stages with 
as little delay as possible. 

Mr. Brougham said his objec. 
tion to the measure was, that mis 
nisters had not issued an order in 
council, and allowed it to be dis. 
cussed at leisure, and with all the 
information that could be obtained 
on the subject. ‘There were two 
grounds only, on one or both of 
which this measure could be deem- 
ed expedient: it must either be 
necessary for the immediate pro- 
tection of the bank, or it must be 
necessary to enable the bank to re- 
sume cash payments at some fu- 
ture period. With respect to the 
first of these, the necessity of the 
measure to the bank itself, if it 
rested solely on that ground, he 
should certainly give alli the oppo- 
sition in his power to a2 measure 
which put the forms of the house 
into the hands of ministers. As 
to the other point, it ought to be 
remembered that the committee 
were not certain what the result 
of their inquiry might be, but they 
thought it probable it might be 
the proposal of some new measure, 
to which the present measure 
would be subservient. If the com- 
mittee thought the measure in cons 
templation (the removal of the re- 
strictions) could not be carried in- 
to effect without this bill, he should 
not perhaps oppose its principle. 
But unless ministers would take 
on themselves to say that such 
would be the case, he for one could 
not consent to the violation of the 
standing orders of the house. 

Lord Castlereagh said, the cre- 
dit of the bank had always stood 
so high, that it must be known 
that it was only on grounds of 
public good that parliament inter- 
fered between it and its creditors. 

With 
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With respect to the course of pro- 
ceeding, he admitted that it was 
unbecoming his right honourable 
friend to propose, or parliament to 
receive, any proposal for departing 
from the usual course, if the house 
did not at once see the necessity of 
doing so. But he apprehended it 
must be obvious, that if it were 
necessary to pass such a bill, it 
was necessary to pass it with all 
possible rapidity.x—Let it be re- 
membered, that this proposal came 
from the committee in the very 
spirit of the recommendation of 
the house, to facilitate by every 
possible means the resumption of 
cash payments. The honourable 
and learned gentleman must un- 
derstand, that in whatever de- 
gree the drain upon the bank was 
made, m that proportion the pe- 
riod of resumption would be re- 
tarded. The drain would oc- 
casion no inconvenience to the 
bank, but it would occasion incon- 
venience to the public. With re- 
spect to the extent of the drain, it 
had already been considerable, 
The statement made by the right 
honourable gentleman was from 
the papers before the house, which 
represented only the payment in 
sovereigns; but besides these, there 
had been a very large number of 
guineas and half-guineas in the 
possession of the bank. Since June 
or July 1817, the bank had not 
hg less than nine millions ster- 
i including the guineas and 
half-guineas. To-morrow or next 
day the quarterly payments of the 
dividends would take place; of 
these payments a considerable por- 
tion would be paid in fractional 
payments. Therefore if the bill 
Were not passed as rapidly as 
possible, they might expect a 
drain to this amount. No interval 
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should, therefore, take place be» 
tween the introduction and the 
passing of the bill. 

Mr. Tierney considered this one 
of the most important measures 
that had ever come before parlia- 
ment. As tothe quarterly pay- 
ment of the dividends, the bank 
had been in the practice of paying 
fractional parts of dividends for 
years in gold, Individuals had 
collected those fractional notes, 
not for the purpose of carrying 
them into the bank, but of holdin 
what the promise of the bank a 
the faith of parliament made equi- 
valent to gold; but neither the 
one nor the other, it now appeared, 
was to betrusted, All who pre- 
ferred gold to these notes had a 
right to get gold for them. But 
how came the necessity of the 
measure? Let the house consider 
this alleged necessity. In Sep- 
tember 1817, the bank had given 
notice that they were ready to pay 
all their fractional notes, prior te 
January 1817, in gold, The drain 
continued from that time to July 
last. It did nothing else, however, 
but enable the chancellor of the 
exchequer to make a speech upon 
the bank having resumed pay- 
ment.—In June last, the restric- 
tion was continued, and ministers 
and the directors, with their eyes 
wide open, continued the drain. 
When they had taken the alarm 
he could not tell; he believed it 
was not till twelve o’clock that 
morning. (This was denied from 
the treasury bench.) At least, he 
could confidently affirm that not 
one of them had heard, felt, or 
expressed any thing of the alarm 
till Saturday last. He had heard 
of it yesterday morning. The 
right honourable gentleman had 


stated that the drain since the - 
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of January last was 700,000/. The ought to have been adopted long 
right honourable gentleman had ago. The only payments in specie 
seen no document to this effects would be to those persons who, 
the committee had seen none: he contrary to law, exported gold or 
had heard it in whisper, and so had melted it into bullion, and they 
the right wrahetre os gentleman did not at all deserve that they 
too. Nocommunication, he ven- should be protected from the con. 
tured to say, had taken place on uences of this measure. 
the subject between the two chairs, r. Manning said this measure 
The difference, according to the was recommended, after the mi- 
— value of gold, between nutest attention to all its relations, 
olding the fractional notes*and and from the sincerest desire, ac. 
the gold which must be given for cording to the statement of their 
them, was the difference between right honourable chairman, of 
$i, 17s. Gd. and 4/, 10s. The re- forming an arrangement for the 
t stated that there was a plan ultimate resumption of cash pay- 
ee: the resumption of payment. ments. 
He had not yet agreedtoany such Mr. Davies considered the mea- 
lan, Something of that kind had sure as intended only for the con- 
thrown out, and remained venience of the bank, and at the 
for consideration. What was the expense of the country. 
time fixed for resuming payment? _ Sir J. Newport said, if he was 
No gentleman in the house could an advocate for the continuance 
tell that, If cash payments were of the restriction, he would most 
to be resumed in three months, a_ certainly oppose the present mo- 
small sum would be important; tion; but he would support it, be- 
but lengthen the period, and you cause he wished for the eventual 
diminish this importance till iten- abolition of the restriction, be- 
tirely disappears. He was not pre- cause he did not give credit to 
pared to say that the bill ought the bank for sincerity in their 
not to pass, because it was evident declared willingness to resume 
that the more money the bank payments, and because he wished 
ssessed, the better able would it that measure to be pressed on 
to resume cash payments. But them. 
besides the breach of faith it in- |§ Mr. Canning said, the particu- 
volved, it appeared quite unneces- lar grounds of the measure could 
sary. Since the Ist of January,the not be stated, as that would tend 
drain had amounted to 7U0,000/. to destroy the very object which 
If then this measure were delayed the committee had in view. The 
till the report should be given in, mode was only adopted, in or- 
this could not occasion a greater der to procure that celerity in its 
delay than six weeks; and if the progress which could not other- 
drain during that delay were to wise be acquired. 
continue as great as since the Ist Mr, Huskisson said it was in 







of January, it would be only c to. bring forward 
350,000/. The effect of this did ich would com- 
bank toprovide itself gold, 





not deserve ~ | interference 
the part of the legislature. and would also compel it to guard 


Mr.Ricardo thought the measure against the evil consequences atis- 
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ing from letting that gold go out 
of the country. 

The chancellorof the exchequer 
said, at the time of passing the bill 
last year, he entertained hopes that 
the exchanges might come round. 
They were, however, as unfa- 
vourable now as they had been at 
the former period. 

Mr. Peel having explained, the 
house resolved itself into a com- 
mittee ; after which the bill was 
read a first and second time, and 
then committed. After a short 
interval it was read a third time, 
and passed. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that in 
moving the order of the day for 
the second reading of the Claims 
upon France bill, his object was 
that it should undergo certain 
amendments in a committee to- 
morrow ; that it should then be 
re-printed, and that the further 
consideration of it be postponed 
till after the holidays. ‘The noble 
lord then stated the measures that 
had been taken on the part of the 
French government, for liquidat.- 
ing the claims of British subjects: 
by which it appeared, that a sum 
amounting to 8,000,0001. of our 
money had been appropriated to 
that purpose, and that out of 
1046 claimants, the claims of 311 
persons had been already ad- 
justed.—-The question being car- 
ried, the bill was read a second 
time. 

April 22.—Sir J. Newport call- 
ed the attention of the house to 
the union of parishes and resi- 
dence of the clergy in Ireland. 
He read a letter, which stated, 
that many parishes were never 
visited by their clergy, except for 
collecting the tithes. Some dio- 
cesans did their duty in enforcing 
—— and it is but justice to 
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mention the name of the arch 
bishop of Cashel in their number. 
In many paris of Ireland, howe 
ever, 10 or 1! vicarages had been 
formed into one; and there were 
benefices which comprehended a 
space of 20 miles square. He 
concluded with moving, “ That 
an humble address be presented to 
his royal highness the prince ree 
gent, that he would be pleased to 
direct an inquiry to be made into 
the state ot the church of Ireland, 
in communication with the arch- 
bishops and bishops, similar in its 
details to the inquiry instituted in 
1806, and of which a report was 
presented to the house in July 
1807, in order that, by a compa. 
rison of their results, it might be 
seen how far the recommenda- 
tions of the former report had 
been carried into effect, and the 
benevolent intentions of his majes- 
ty realized, for securing to the 
people of Ireland the benefits of 
public worship and a_ resident 
clergy. 

April 26.—Dr. Phillimoremove 
ed the order of the day for the fur 
ther consideration of the report on 
the marriage act amendment bill. 

SirC. Robinson, at some length, 
opposed the principle of the bint 
which he conceived to be both 
impolitic and unnecessary; and 
concluded by moving an amend- 
ment, that the report be taken 
into further consideration that 
day six months. 

Mr. sergeant Onslow and sir J. 
Mackintosh defended the bill. 

The solicitor general objected 
to it. 

On a division, Dr. Phillimore’s 
motion was carried by 97 to 33, 

April. 29.—Dr. Phillimore en- 
tered at some length into the pro- 
ceedings of the late and pret 

r committees 
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committces on the salt duties, and 
concluded with moving a resolu. 
tion to the following effect :— 
That, considering the severe pres- 
sure of the salt duties on the low- 
er orders, and the advantages to 
be derived from a more extensive 
use of that article, the gradual 
reduction and total repeal of those 
duties, as far as such measures 
were compatible with the public 
revenue, were, in his opinion, 
highly expedient. 

Mr, Davenport, Mr. Curwen, 
and lord Ebrington, supported 
the resolution ; Mr. Wallace and 
Mr. Vansittart opposed it, and 
the Jatter moved the previous 

uestion ; which, after some fur- 
ther discussion, was carried by 
127 to 50, 

April 30.—General Hart be- 
ing called upon by the speak- 
er, moved that the house re- 
solve itself into a committee on 
the laws relating to illicit distil- 
lation in Ireland. On the question 
from the speaker, who seconded 
the motion, 

Mr. Dawson regretted that he 
was under the necessity of placin 
himself in opposition to the Trish 
government and the right ho- 
nourable gentleman who had re- 
cently filled the office of chief se- 
cretary. The law which impo- 
sed fines upon town lands was, 
however, of such an odious na- 
ture, that he was urged by a 
sense of public duty to exert his 
utmost endeavours to procure its 
repeal, In fact, nothing could 
be more calculated to excite the 
indignation of the lovers of the 
British constitution than this most 
extraordinary violation of its first 
principles. He trusted therefore 
that this appeal to parliament 
against the act of 1814 would not 
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be in vain. That act imposed a 
fine of 20/, for the. first offence, 
40/. for the second, and 601, for 
the third offence, upon all town 
lands where any article used in il. 
licit distillation was discovered, 
The districts of the town lands 
varied from 200 to 2000 acres, 
but on an average they might be 
taken at 1000 acres; and if the 
worm of a still, or any more mi- 
nute article of the kind, were found 
within that space, all the inhabi- 
tants were liable to the payment 
of the fine. Irrational and unjust 
as the law was, the mode in which 
it was carried into execution was 
even worse. In England, if any 
error were found inthe indictment, 
the defendant was benefited by it: 
thus, if the venue were laid in a 
wrong county, the defendant was 
acquitted ; but in Ireland the pro- 
secution might be renewed, and 
no mistake was allowed to operate 
against the prosecutor. It wasa 
maxim of English law, Nemo tes- 
tis esse debet in propria causa ; but 
in Ireland a revenue officer, who 
was to obtain a considerable por- 
tion of the fine, was allowed to 
be a witness, and in nine cases out 
of ten the conviction proceeded 
solely upon his testimony. _ Illicit 
distilleries were usually set up in 
places not ascertained to belong to 
any township, or in the suburb of 
a city or town; so that ifthe head 
of a still were found in an obscure 
part of Dublin, the chief justice, 
and even the members for that 
capital, would be called on to pay 
a portion of the fine which was 
imposed, even if a cask were 
found, and anofficer hardy enough 
to swear. The mode in which 
the law was executed rendered it 
still more objectionable; and in 
order to establish this part of his 

argument, 
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argument, the honourable mem- 
ber begged to refer the house to 
several cases which proved that 
the inferior officers of the excise 
had been guilty of mal-practices 
and collusion. The first was that 
of two men of the name of Da. 
niel, prosecuted by an oficernamed 
Hinching, and awarded to pay a 
fine of 40/. It afterwards turned 
out that the Daniels were not 
guilty, and application was made 
to the commissioners of excise to 
remit the fine. The officer, of 
course, reported againt the re- 
mission, but secretly offered to 
take 30/., and to use his kind of- 
fices; and though this fact had 
come to the ears of the board, 
Hinching had merely been cen- 
sured, but not removed. An- 
other case was that of John Col- 
quhoun, who had procured the 
suppression of six illicit stills upon 
town lands, and who had been 
cruelly beaten by some of the in- 
habitants: the excise officers, in 
_— for what he had done 
or them, seized all his cattle, and 
would not leave him a cow to 
give milk for his infant family. 
A third case regarded a person 
named Lowry, who had taken a 
farm under the assurance that all 
fines due had been paid, yet soon 
afterwards had been deprived of 
three horses and four cows, which 
were collusively sold among the 
officers for only $/. In the report 
of Mr. Terry, one of the commis- 
sioners of excise in Ireland, it was 
stated, that upon 10,0002. of pe- 
nalties the incidental expenses 
amounted to 20,0001. He was 
sorry to trespass so long on the 
ume of the house, but must still 
request its attention to the con- 
tents of a letter written by an Irish 
judge, equally distinguished for 
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his learning and for his integrity. 
—Iin this letter the learned 
judge observed that the system 
of which he complained was as 
repugnant to the principles of jus- 
tice and to the common sense 
of mankind as it was to the gene 
ral spirit of British law. It ap- 
peared to have originated in a 
desperate attempt to collect reve- 
nue by any means and at any sa- 
crifige. Among its other evils it 
violated the first rule of evidence, 
by allowing a party interested to 
prove his own case; it encouraged 
perjury, and induced juries to 
find verdicts against the clear- 
est evidences ‘The excise officer, 
seeking merely to put money into 
his own pocket, connived at the 
illicit still, and entered into stipue 
lations; the effect of which was, 
that some old worn-out still should 
be seized, and the town be sige 
cuted for the fine. Not only ci- 
vil trespasses, but perjuries, con- 
spiracies, and assassinations were 
multiplied to a frightful degree ; 
for in the county of Donegal near- 
ly the whole of the business, pub- 
lic and private, arose from this 
source. ‘This was the evidence 
of a learned judge, speaking from 
long experience, and upon mae 
ture consideration. —How the sy- 
stem of small stills, which was 
found so advantageous in Scote 
land, should not be equally bene- 
ficial in Ireland, surpassed his 
comprehension. He should con- 
clude by seconding the motion 
for a committee, and by express- 
ing his feeling, that unless the 
chancellor of the exchequershould 
apply some remedy to this enore 
mous evil, he would be responsi- 
ble in theeyes of God and man 


for all the consequences. 
Mr. Leslie Foster said, the 
F 2 question 
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question Was important in every 
respect, and it was right the 
house should be aware that on its 
decision depended one-fourth of 
the Irish revenue. In the last 
year the amount of this branch of 
it was 1,300,000/., being 19 per 
cent. or 239,0001. excess above 
the produce of the preceding 
year. This improvement was a 
great financial recommendation, 
although it had certainly no bear- 
ing on the moral part of the ques- 
tion. In the course of last year 
1300 illicit stills had been destroy- 
ed; but during the prevalence in 
1811, 12, and 13, of the system 
of small stills, which it was now 
proposed to renew, 6588 private 
stills had been destroyed in one of 
those years, and scarcely any left 
in the country. Yet in the follow- 
ing year upwards of 6000 were 
again poe and more than 
5000 in the following. The mis- 
chief was before so extensive, that 
the commercial chambers of Bel- 
fast and other towns presented 
petitions, — that the regular 
distilleries could not be carried 
on, and that the morals of the 
os le were greatly deteriorated 
y the dangerous practices which 
prevailed. These petitions were 
referred to a committee, which 
was of opinion, that the only effi- 
cacious mode of eollecting the re- 
venue was the system of finin 
town-lands; and a bill to that ef- 
fect was accordingly introduced 
by an honourable namesake of 
his, in the year 1814, and passed 
into alaw. There was one other 
int to which he must advert. 
t had been said that the system 
of small stills was likely to cure 
this evil, and the example of Scot- 
land had been adduced in support 
of that opinion. In Scotland there 
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were 39 small stills licensed, each 
paying upwards of 500/., and 
yielding a total revenue of 20,0004, 
Now, in [reland there were 12 
small stills, larger indeed than the 
Scotch, but paying 9600/. a-piece, 
and producing a gross revenue of 
115,2001, There was certainly 
something in this which he could 
not understand, He had a great 
respect for Scotland, and did not 
wish to cast any reflection on the 
manner in which the revenue was 
collected in that country ; but he 
could not shut his eyes—he could 
not but observe, that the revenue 
derived from the Scotch stills was 
far less than was derived from the 
Irish. If the house were prepar- 
ed to introduce the system of 
small stills into Ireland, and to re- 
nounce the revenue altogether, 
the only consequence would be, 
that they would have the coun- 
try filled with smugglers with li- 
censes, instead of smugglers with- 
out them. 

Sir H. Parnell spoke at consi- 
derable length in favour of the 
motion. 

Mr. L, Foster explained. 

Mr. W. Pole said, it was ve 
remarkable, that those very Iri 
members who almost obtained 
the act by acclamation in 1812, 
should now come forward with 
equal vehemence against it. 

Lord Mount-Charles said, that 
at the recent assizes in one part 
of Ireland there were no less than 
800 town-lands fines trials. In the 
late presentments of the grand 
jury, application was made for 2 
certain sum of money for the en- 
largement of the county gaols, 
which had become necessary 
consequence of the numbers con- 
fined from inability to pay the 
fines. 
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Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald opposed 


the motion. 

Mr. French said, if every judge 
‘a Ireland did not concur in the 
demoralizing effects of the sy- 
stem, he would never open his 
mouth more in the house of com- 
mons. 

Mr. Peel said, he must rise to 
state his conscientious conviction, 
although he was assured that in 
doing so he was acting against 
the opinion of the majority of the 
Irish members. The present 
question presented merely a choice 
of difficulties; but when the im- 
mense evils of illicit distillation 
were considered, it would be ad- 
mitted, that the system which re- 
strained it, though accompanied 
with some severities, was the less 
evil of the two. He allowed the 
hardships of the law, but he con- 
tended, nevertheless, that it had 
succeeded, and that the two coun- 
ties where it had partially failed 
were very insufficient to prove its 
general inefficacy. The com- 
plaints of severity, which were 
most loud in these counties, had 
been caused by the abuse of indi- 
viduals, which was no argument 
against the system. ‘These seve- 
rities, besides, had occurred prin- 
cipally before 1816, when the 
system was inquired into, and its 
continuance recommended. In 
contending against a law the ex- 
ecution of which was attended 
with some hardships, gentlemen 
ought to consider that which it 
had succeeded, and that which it 
Was proposed to re-enact in its 
stead. More evil might result from 
changes than from a continuance 
of the system; and past experi- 
ence led us to believe, that if now 
repealed, it might be necessary 
On to re-establish it. 
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Colonel Barry recommended a 
general abandonment of the sy- 
stem, and the encouragement of 
small stills. The small stills had 
in fact never been encouraged ; 
and he was convinced, that were 
attention paid to this point, it 
would have a most beneficial ef- 
fect. 

The chancellor of the exche- 
quer thought it would be most 
wise for the house to adopt the 
suggestion of the honourablemem- 
ber who spoke last, because he 
thought the encouragement of 
the small stills would have the 
effect of gradually driving out 
the smuggler. Feeling deeply 
responsible for the care of the re- 
venue of the united kingdom, he 
should certainly think it his duty 
to resist any innovation which he 
considered dangerous to the re- 
venue; but he should give his 
support to the motion for the-ap- 
pointment of the committee, re- 
serving to himself the power of 
proposing any measure which he 
might think advisable for the pro+ 
tection of the revenue, 

Sir J. Newport professed he 
could not account for the most 
extraordinary conduct of mi- 
nisters this night. He would ask 
the right honourable gentleman 
whether he came down to the 
house entertaining the same opi- 
nions as he now expressed? How 
did it happen that ministers this 
night differed in opinion with each 
other? It was indeed most ex- 
traordinary that the right honour- 
able gentleman should have ex- 
pressed his willingness to go into 
a committee, without having made 
up his mind as to what course he 
intended subsequently to pursue, 
He (sir John Newport) should 
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which might come from the other 
side of the house, from giving his 
unbiassed opinion upon the ques- 
tion. The right honourable gen- 
tleman seemed to consider the re- 
venue of much importance as af- 
fecting this question; but that 
indeed ought to be a minor con- 
sideration. He was ready to ad- 
mit that some evils had followed 
the execution of these laws; but 
he considered that by this gross 
neglect of the gentry, the people 
had been tempted to become il- 
licit distillers. He concluded by 
recommending ministers to act 
firmly and decidedly upon a ques- 
tion of such vital importance to 
the welfare of Ireland. 

Lord Castlereagh thought the 
honourable baronet was scarcely 
warranted by the rule of decorum 
and decency in the attack he had 
made on his right honourable 
friend. His lordship was anxious 
to know whether his honourable 
and gallant friend meant simply 
to propose the repeal of the law, 
or to introduce modifications 
which might render the system 
less pernicious, But the whole 
question could be better argued 
on a future occasion. 

Mr. Bennet said, that ministers 
had taken the present unusual 
course, because they knew that 


they must be left ina minority by - 


adopting any other, so great was 
the horror and detestation which 
the system of rapine in Ireland 
had excited in the minds of a great 
number of the members of that 
house. 

Mr, Parnell said, the honour- 
able member for Oxford (Mr. 
R. Peel) was the apologist of 
every thing intolerant, illiberal, 
and intolerable, 

Mr, Peel felt it his duty, in con. 
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sequence of such expressions, to 
call for an explanation ; yet there 
seemed about the honourable 
member who had uttered them a 
tone of good nature that disarme 
ed all hostility on his part. 

Mr. Parnell said, he entertained 
towards the honourable member, 
personally, no feeling but that of 
respect. 

General Hart then shortly ree 
plied; and the question having 
been put, was carried without a 
division, 

May 3.—Mr. Grattan, on pre- 
senting several petitions in favour 
of the catholic claims, addressed 
the house at great length upon the 
subject. He expressed an ardent 
hope that the petitioners would be 
successful; and thus, that the two 
religions, bearing toeach other the 
strongest similitude—having the 
same hope, the same Redeemer, 
the same gospel, the same God, 
and, in fact, resembling in nearly 
all respects but forms and sacra- 
ments—should be united under 
the same roof, and that roof the 
British empire; that the profes 
sors of each should have liberty to 
worshiptheircommon Godaccord- 
ing to their consciences, accord- 
ing to their different modes and 
ceremonies, with all the uncontroll- 
ed varieties belonging to them, 
but with one indissoluble bond of 
union and concord—attachment 
to the constitution under which 
so many blessings were enjoyed. 
The petitioners submitted, with 
respectful firmness, that they had 
a common-law right of eligibility 
to parliament and to office ; from 
this right they were excluded, and 
the causes of disqualification were 
of three kinds :-—1, The combr 
nation of the catholics. 2. The 
danger of a pretender. 3, The 
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power of the pope. He insisted, 
that not only all these causes had 
ceased, but the consequences an- 
nexed to them were no more ; even 
theoppositions founded upon them 
were destroyed and annihilated. 
That the objections commonly 
made to the catholics were totally 
unfounded, was proved by the 
oaths which they took in protest- 
ant states, by the answers of six 
foreign universities, by the many 
votes of parliament expressing its 
gratitude to catholic regiments 
for the courage they had display- 
ed, the battles they had won, and 
the blessings they had conquered, 
and by the recent letter of cardi- 
nal Gonsalvi on the subject of the 
nomination of catholic bishops,— 
The catholics advanced no fantas- 
tical claims, no chimerical pre- 
tensions: they said first, that until 
rliament took it away, they 
ad a common-law right. Next, 
that parliament had no right to 
call upon them to abjure their re- 
ligion.. Thirdly, that popery, or 
more properly catholicity, was 
not evidence of perfidy, or imper- 
fect allegiance; and fourthly, 
that catholics were called upon to 
abjure that which did not fall une 
der the cognisance of parliament. 
When it was maintained that un- 
der the Roman catholic religion 
the professors were incapable of 
the moral obligation of an oath, 
and of the duty of allegiance, it 
was asserting neither more nor 
less than that the religion was not 
divine. ‘lo say that the christian 
religion had net reached France, 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, and a great 
part of Germany, was to deprive 
it of one great proof of its divi- 
nity. Was it meant to be urged, 
that christian principles were only 
maintained by protestants? that 
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Roman catholics were unchristian ? 
They would disqualify one-fifth 
of the king’s subjects, and disobey- 
ing the precepts of the gospel, 
insist that they could only give 
an imperfect allegiance. The re- 
ply to that was, that those who 
made the charge did not believe 
it, They did not believe it in the 
17th of the king, when Roman ca- 
tholics were declared good and 
loyal subjects: they did not be- 
lieve it when they gave catholics 
the right of voting: they did not 
believe it when, two years ago, 
they gave them commissions and 
commands in the army and navy : 
they did not believe it when the 
right of legislating was given to 
catholics in our colonies : in short, 
to answer the purpose of the day, 
the pope had been carried upon 
our backs, had been represented 
as a mighty and dangerous pow- 
er capable of withdrawing the 
allegiance of the king’s subjects ; 
and then again as a poor drivel- 
ler, incapable of bringing a mus- 
ket to his defence, and strapped to 
the war-horse of a great captain, 
as a means of conquest and an in- 
strument of delusion. ‘The anta- 
gonists of the catholics did not be- 
lieve their own argument, when 
they aided in the restoration of 
the house of Bourbon, and made 
catholicity formidable, by secur- 
ing it to one of the most powerful 
nations of the world. It was clear, 
therefore, that they had not at all 
times held the catholic as a faith- 
less and perfidious church, but 
had preferred it as a better and 
safer guide of human action than 
a rueful and desperate philosophy ; 
they had thought Christianity, 
even with certain forms and ceé- 
remonies, better than irreligion 
and infidelity. The reiga of such 

$ philo, 
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philosophers was evidence of the 
necessity of religion. At that 
time, those who were now op- 
posed to catholicity wished for its 
restoration, not as a faithless and 
perfidious religion, but as a bond 
of concord, — asa meansof peace. 
Accordingly, the different princes 
of Europe, catholic as well as pro- 
testant, combined together to re- 
viveit. By what were they united ? 
By Christian fraternity. For what 
were they united? ‘Lo maintain 
the common religion of Europe. 
Were foreigners then to be sup- 

rted in the exercise of their re- 
igion, while those who practised 
it among our own country were 
to be persecuted and punished ? 
Were the catholies of Italy to be 
encouraged, and those of Ireland 
to be repressed? ‘To do so was 
to declare to mankind, that ail re- 
ligion was an artifice, useful to 
support the power of kings and 
controul the liberty of subjects— 
to make a monarch mighty and 
his people miserable. Mr. Grate 
tan then ridiculed the pretended 
fears, that the catholics, if their 
claims were granted, would exert 
themselves to exterminate protest- 
antism, and restore the ascen- 
dancy of popery. He deeply la- 
mented the opposition which the 
clergy of the church of England 
had given to the question, more 
for themselves than for any effect 
it would have upon the result of 
the debate. He loved the mild 
spirit of the English church; it 
had a home comfort about it that 
made it dear to all classes; 
t was: the consolation of sick- 
ness, the cradle of age, and its 
owndivinity would be its sufficient 
security, if its advocates were dis- 
creet and temperate: it had a 


modest humble grandeur about it, 
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equally distant from poverty and 
ostentation ; while the dim cathe. 
dral and responsive sound of the 
human voice gave a soul to wor. 
ship, and swayed the senses to 
the side of salvation. One of the 
wisest and at the same time one 
of the most penetrating men that 
ever lived, sir Isaac Newton, had 
felt it; and Locke, who best une 
derstood the operations of the hu- 
man mind, had acknowledged it. 
He should think ill, however, of 
the professions of any man, who, 
to support the protestant church, 
would destroy the catholic reli- 
gion. If men were accustomed 
to see God only through a parti- 
cular medium, destroy that me- 
dium, and they would perhaps 
not see him at all. He wished 
the toleration of all religions, and 
that toleration would produce a 
conformity that would establish 
unity of action, though not of be- 
lief. It had been asserted, that 
should the catholics succeed in 
their object, they would demand 
a share in the temporalties of the 
protestant church; but the case 
was quite the reverse. The Irish 
protestants wished to give the ca- 
tholics an establishment, which 
the catholics declined. The pro 
testant church was consequently 
in no kind of danger. Upon the 


death of the pretender, some of 


the penal statutes had been abvo- 
lished. The present was the fa- 
vourable time for the repeal of the 
remainder ; and as there was a 
political conformity in Europe, 
there should also be a religious 
comprehension, Mr. Grattan 


then proceed to argue, that there 
was nothing in the revolution 
settlement, nor in that of the unt- 
ons with Scotland and Ireland, 


which the parties to these trans 
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actions considered as a final and 
rpetual exclusion of the catho- 
lics from the privileges of the con- 
stitution. ‘The elements of the 
British constitution were not ne- 
cessarily protestant, The house 
of lords was not necessarily pro- 
testant, nor was the house of com- 
mons, Of the two oaths, that of 
supremacy and abjuration, which 
now excluded the catholies, the 
former might be repealed, and 
the Jatter might be so explained 
as to remove any difficulty as to 
taking it. As to those who main- 
tained the impossibility of a ca- 
tholic being attached to the Bri- 
tish constitution, he would desire 
them to go to the Tower, where 
Magna Charta was deposited, and 
examine the signatures annexed 
to that act. There were two fa- 
milies that traced themselves to 
ancestors who had signed Magna 
Charta, and they now petitioned 
the house to grant them a share 
of that liberty which their ances- 
tors had given to the members of 
that house. As to the security of 
the protestant church, that cer- 
tainly could not be endangered, 
when it was considered that the 
roportion of the protestant popu- 
tion was to that of the catholic 
as six toone, The measure which 
had been rejected in 1807, for 
Qpening the army and navy to ca- 
tholics, passed two years ago with- 
out a single objection, and yet the 
Tower ot London stood where it 
did before ; and the spires even of 
Oxford and Cambridge maintain- 
ed their places, The right ho- 
nourable gentleman concluded his 
speech by moving for a commit 
tee of the whole house, “to con- 
sider the state of the laws relating 
to the Roman catholics of this 
Pe dom, and also the oaths and 
“eclarations required to be taken 
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by them in order for the enjoy- 
ment of civil offices, and the ex- 
ercise of civil functions, so far as 
affects catholic subjects, and to re- 
port how far it may be expedient, 
and in what manner, to alter and 
amend these laws.” 

Mr. Croker supported the mos 
tion, and contended that, in re« 
moving the disabilities which, by 
various acts, affected the catholics, 
parliament would only openly 
and avowedly confer upon them 
those privileges which they might 
even now covertly enioy inter 
the provisions of the annual ine 
demnity act. Whilst that should 
continue to be renewed, as it had 
been every year for more thana 
century, not only were the sub- 
ordinate posts in the army. and 
navy open to a Roman catholic, 
but he might be privy counsellor, 
a judge, a lord chancellor, a lord 
high admiral, or a commander- 
in-chief, ‘The practice of putting 
the particular oaths which exclue 
ded catholics from various situa 
tions had been long disused ; and 
if they were put, the act of in- 
demnity gave the party six months 
longer time to take them; and 
when that period arrived, there 
was then, by the renewal of the 
act, a further extension given. 
The honourable gentleman con- 
cluded his speech by reading an 
extract from Blackstone’s Coms 
mentaries, in which, after citing 
the opinion of Montesquieu, he 
observed, that if there should at 
any time be no longer a popish 
pretender, and the power of the 
pope become frivolous and con- 
temptible, the laws against the 
catholics might be greatly soften- 
ed, or repealed. He wanted no 
new laws, but only to give effect 
to the old. 

Mr. Leslie Foster — 
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that the relief given by the in- a pause the question was put, and 


demnity act was not meant to 
operate in favour of catholics. - 

e was adverse to going into a 
committee, from which no prac- 
tical benefit could result. Let the 
house look to the strong protest- 
ant feeling which had been ma- 
nifested in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. He was satisfied 
that a committee could produce 
nothing conciliatory as to the pro- 
testant or catholic clergy of Ire- 
land. In 1792 the catholics only 
asked for four concessions; that 
they should be allowed to become 

nd jurymen, should rise at the 
a become magistrates, or vote 
at county elections, when holding 
freeholds to the amount of 201. a 
year. The desires of men were 
not to be satisfied, for that which 
is granted them to-day would 
only make them ask for more to- 
morrow. If the time should 
come that three-fourths of the 
influence in Ireland should be- 
come Roman catholic, he would 
ask what might be expected ?— 
For one, therefore, he thought 
the thing was fraught with danger 
to the interests of the established 
church in Ireland. Besides, there 
was another danger he apprehend- 
ed from further concessions to the 
catholics of Ireland, which was, 
the chance of its separating the 
two islands. This was still more 
to be dreaded, when it was to be 
considered that the catholic reli- 
ion, of all others, would not 

ar a rival, 

In the sequel of the discussion 
the motion was supported by lord 
Normanby, Mr. Becher, and sir 
R. Wilson ; and opposed by Mr. 
Brownlow and lord Lowther. 
Amidst a general cry of Ques- 
tion, Mr. Plunkett and Mr. Peel 
rose at the same time, but during 


the speaker determined that the 
“‘ Noes had it.”” A division then 
took place, when the numbers ap. 
peared to be,—Tor the committee, 
242,— Against it, 248. Some 
members having entered the house 
who were not present when the 
question was put, their votes were 
disallowed. The state of the num- 
bersthen was, Forthe motion, 241, 
Against it, 243. Majority against 
the claims, two. 

May 4.—Mr. Grenfell gave no. 
tice, that to-morrow  se’nnight 
he should bring before the house 
the question of applying the sink. 
ing fund in aid of a, that 
might be raised for the service of 
the year, 

Mr. W.H. Lyttleton observed, 
that no substantial arguments 
had been brought forward in fa- 
vour of lotteries. In consequence 
of the discussions that had taken 
place, an impression had been 
made which ultimately afforded 
a fair hope of success. In that 
house, indeed, the question had 
been disposed of in a summary 
mode, not by the strength of the 
arguments, but by the number 
of the votes, In all questions of 
a moral nature, in a free country, 
and from the influence of free 
discussion, and a free press, suc- 
cess, though slow, was ultimately 
sure, Upon the present occasion 
he should decline making any 
personal appeal to the chancellor 
of the exchequer, as he had, from 
former experience, found that 
these appeals were unavailing ; 
and the argumentum ad hominem 
was good for nothing, if the homa 
did not mind what was said.— 
Upon every ground, whether of a 
moral, a financial, or a consti 
tutional nature, the system of lote 
teries was wholly indefensible. 

From 
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From the incentives it held out to 
gambling, the immoral nature of 
the transaction was perfectly ob- 
vious. Such incentives would be 
regarded as unfair in private life, 
and were still more so in public. 
It might be said that the transac- 
tion respecting the lottery did not 
arise from ministers themselves. 
But it was an old and true maxim, 
Qui facit per alium, fucit per se; 
and it was a shame and a scandal 
that the house or the government 
should sanction such proceedings. 
The system was also bad as a 
measure of finance ; for what was 
morally wrong could never be poli- 
tically right. Direct plunder was 
little worse than this mode, by 
which a man was made to pay 
100/. for 14. that he received. The 
system was also unconstitutional, 
from the powers intrusted to the 
agents of the lottery ; as numbers 
were imprisoned in consequence 
of the communications of common 
informers. ‘The system was also 
pregnant with fraud. Should a 
ottery beto be drawn inthree days, 
the natural impression was, that. 
one-third of the tickets should be 
drawn each day. But in the lot- 
tery of 1818, out of 8090 tickets, 
300 only were drawn the first day, 
though the price had been raised 
on the second day from 19/, a 
ticket to 20/. 14s.; and on the 
second day only 1250 tickets had 
been drawn, leaving 6400 to be 
drawn on the third day, though on 
that day the price had been rais- 
ed to 291. 10s. the ticket. The 
tickets had formerly been drawn 
by two blue-coat boys, but the 
pswane of Christ’s Hospital 

ad interfered, and put a stop to 
the practice. He had been lately 
at Coopers’ Hall, and saw two 
boys in the dress of the scholars 
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of Christ’s Hospital, but, was 
strongly inclined to think it was a 
deception on the public. Thesy- 
stem of the lottery also led to 
“a superstition, from the lists 
1anded about of lucky numbers. 
In lottery schemes, that was call. 
ed a prize where a man had only 
lost half his money ; and a man 
was said to gain a prize when for 
201. he received 101. In a lote 
tery, of a given number of tickets 
the number of prizes had _ been 
stated at 2865, but of that num- 
ber 2810 were prizes of 104; 
the real number of prizes was only 
55. Every year the public was 
plundered to the amount of 
600,000/. or 700,0002, and the 
advantage to the revenue bore no 
proportion whatever to the injury 
done to the public. ‘The honour- 
able gentlemanconcluded by mov- 
ing a resolution expressive of the 
opinion of the house on lotteries ; 
namely, that they encouraged 
aming, and were destructive 
of the morals of the people ; and, 
therefore, that the house would 
not, in future, sanction lotteries 
under any regulations whatever, 
The chancellor of the exche- 
quer thought the house were ob- 
liged to the honourable gentleman 
for a very entertaining speech. 
It had not however convinced 
him, nor did he believe it would 
convince the house, that in the 
present state of the finances of the 
country, ‘we could afford to give 
up a tax which the public imposed 
voluntarily on themselves, and 
which produced near 300,000/, ae 
year. He could not see any ob- 
jection to a system by which the 
mechanic was allowed to risk a 
small portion of his earnings or 
his savings in a speculation in 


which he had the chance of great 
gain, 
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gain. On a view of the subject, 
and a due consideration of the 
honourable gentleman’s speech, 
he could not agree to relinquish so 
large a portion of the revenue at 
the present moment. 

r. Ellis spoke in favour of 
the resolution, as did also Mr. 
Parnell and Mr. alderman Wood ; 
the latter remarking, with refe- 
rence to the evils of the lottery 
schemes, that the chancellor of 
the exchequer had lately given 
100,000/, to build churches with, 
and now he was encouraging a 
system which, in many instances, 
did not leave the poor a garment 
to go to church in. 

r. Wilberforce, too, strongly 
reprobated the system of lotteries, 
as one which encouraged gam- 
bling, and crime of every descrip- 
tion. He was of opinion no re- 
venue drawn from it could make 
amends for the evils of which it 
was productive; but he thought it 
would be unfair to ask the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, under 
existing circumstances, to give up 
so productive a tax without point- 
ing out another to be adopted in 


‘its stead. 


Mr. Canning differed widely 
from his honourable friend who 
spoke last, in the view he took 
of this subject. The house should 
consider that this tax did not ori- 
i with the present chancel- 
or of the exchequer; it was of 
very old standing; he had adopt- 
ed it as he found it, and he 
was not therefore exposed to the 
‘blame of instituting a measure 
which had given rise to so much 
obloquy. This was more a subject 
of detail than of eloquence, and 
the house should see how the re- 
venue of the country stood. No- 
tices of motions were given for 





the repeal of the salt tax: that 
pressed upon the agriculture, the 
interests and the morals of the 
people, Then came the leather 
tax: that operated upon thehealth, 
the interests of the people. The 
Irish window-tax was also a griev- 
ance ; and the Irish spirit tax, it 
seemed, deeply affected the mo- 
rals of the people. Not one word 
had been said against this tax, 
which could not with equal force 
be alleged against the salt and 
leather tax. His honourable 
friend merely recollected Ho- 
arth’s celebrated pictures of 
eer-street and ty which 
were painted for the avowed ob- 
_ of discouraging the use of 
rand spirits. It had been ob- 
jected against lotteries, that the 
shares were too small. He re- 
collected, when the tickets were 
divided into 64th shares, they had 
been done away; and if it was 
contended that the practice of di- 
viding tickets into 16ths should 
be put an end to, he believed his 
right honourable friend had no 
objection to such an amendment 
of the system, 

Mr. Wodehouse would consent 
toa modified property tax; but 
he never would consent to a lot- 
tery tax, which not only demo- 
ralized the people, but even led 
them to the commission of sul- 
cide. He could not consider the 
tax on brothels, which prevailed 
on the continent, as near so ob- 


jectionable. 


Mr. Plunkett said, his right 
honourable friend — Canning) 
had not denied the fact, that crime 
arose out of this tax ; but he had 
said the State wanted money, and 
therefore must submit to the 
crime. He denied this. The 


question was not one of revenue, 
but 
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but one of the morality of the 
house of commons. His right 
honourable friend had talked of 
the age of the tax, and of the 
crime, and said it had existed 
since the revolution. If it had 
existed since the foundation of 
the world, he could not consider 
that as a reason why a house of 
commons should still, obsequious 
to the wishes or necessities of a 
minister, continue it. 

Lord Castlereagh denied that 
the system of lotteries was in itself 
a crime, though crime might arise 
out of it. So might crime and 
abuse arise out of any tax; and 
if gentlemen would thus study to 
discover objections to taxes, they 
might find so many, that the re- 
venue, and with it the vigour of 
the state, would also disappear. 
He was as ready as any man 
could be to acknowledge it was 
the duty of government to uphold 
the morals of the country ; but 
it was also their duty to protect 
the revenue; upon doing which, he 
wouldalso contend, thatthe morals 
of the country mainly depended. 

Mr. F. Douglas supported the 
resolution now moved, and fully 
agreed in all the objections against 
the tax. Gentlemen on his side 
of the house had been accused of 
Not proposing any thing in lieu of 
this tax ; they had done so four 
years ago, when they proposed a 
reduction of the army, and the 
introduction of economy into the 
publicexpenditure. This tax had 
been likened to a tax upon game 
ing houses, which prevailed gene- 
tally abroad. But the case was 
different there; the tax was im- 
posed on the keeper of the gaming 
house. Here the chancellor of the 
exchequer was himself the keeper 
of the gaming house. 
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Mr. Ricardo supported thereso- 
lution. He considered lotteries sa 
most destructive to the morals of 
the lower classesof thecommunity. 

Mr, Tierney, on the best con- 
sideration he could give to the 
subject, could not but consider a 
sum of 250,000/, thus purchased, 
as badly, not to say disgracefully, 
obtained, as far as the character 
of the country was concerned.— 
He would be sorry to take any 
thing from the government at 
this time ; but, in Bet, the sum in 
question was nothing in compari- 
son to our expenditure. If this tax 
was given up for the sake of the 
character of the country, let the 
loan for the year be 20,250,0002. 
instead of 20,000,000/., and all in- 
convenience would be at an end, 
The right honourable gentleman 
(the chancellor of the exchequer) 
had, however, drawn a great prize 
in the lottery to-aight; a greater 
than if he had got the 20,0007 ; 
he had drawn on himself the ad- 
miration of the president of the 
board of controul. The right 
honourable chancellor of the ex- 
chequer might be induced to 
depend on this great prize; but 
he would, if he did, find it a /ittle- 
go; and one in which if he em- 
barked he might live to repent. 
Another extraordinary circum. 
stancealso attended this discussion. 
It was the first in which his ma- 
jesty’s ministers had, during the 
present session, been found to 
agree ; and on what question was 
it on which this unanimity prevail. 
ed ?why, aquestion in which the 
moralcharacter of the country was 
put in one scale and 250,000/, im 
the other ; and the unanimity was 
in the favour of the latter. 

Mr. Huskisson opposed the re- 
solution. He could not agree to 

a diminution 











a diminution of the revenue and 
an increase of the loan. If this 
easy way of raising the sum in 
question was now adopted, the 
proposition on the next question 
would be to add 300,000/. more 
to the loan, and thus get rid of 
that disagreeable impost the wins 
dow tax in Ireland. 

The house then divided, 

Forthe motion . . . 84 

Against it oe «BBD 


Majority . . 49 

May 6.—Lord A. Hamiltonad- 
dressed the house at some length on 
the grievances under which the 
Scotch burghs laboured from the 
present system of electing their ma- 
yea It had been truly said by 
e burgesses of Irvine, that they 
had no more concern in electing a 
magistrate than in electing an em- 
peror of Morocco, Yet, for the 
debts contracted by these self- 
elected and uncontrolled magise 
trates the burgesses were made 
liable, All that was wanted was, 
to give to the whole of the burghs 
such a constitution as ministers 
themselves had thought proper to 
give to Montrose. He concluded 
y moving, “ That the several 
petitions presented dyring the pre- 
sent session of parliament from the 
royal burghs of Scotland, be refer- 
red to a committee to examine the 
matter thereof, and to report their 

opinion thereon accordingly.” 
Mr, W. Dundas, Mr. Boswell, 
lord Binning, Mr. Forbes, and 
Mr. Canning, opposed the motion, 
as in reality involving the ques- 
tion of parliamentary reform. 
Mr. Primrose, Mr. W. Douglas, 
Mr. J. P. Grant, and Mr. W. 
Wynn, supported it, being of 
opinion that the petitioners had 
no other object in view than what 
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they professed—a reform in the 
mode of electin f their magistrates, 
On a division, the motion was cars 
ried by 149 to 144. 

Mr. Peel brought up the report 
of the bank committee. The first 
part entered into a variety of de. 
tails respecting the transactions 
betwixt the government and the 
bank; and stated that a great 
part of the advances made to 
vernment had been repaid, The 
second part referred to the senti- 
ments of the committee on the 
subject of cash payments, and 
contained their opinion that cash 


payments could not be resumed at 


the period at present fixed by law, 

Mr. J. P. Grant thought it 
highly necessary that the first part 
should be read. 

The report was then read, and 
stated that the committee had 
called for an account of the funds 
in the possession of the bank, to 
discharge the demands that might 
be made upon them, The com- 
mittee had ascertained that the 
bank was in possession of funds to 
the amount of thirty-nine mil- 
lions, exclusive of five millions 
due to them from government; 
and that there had been a large 
sum in cash and bullion in the pos- 
session of the bank since 1797. 
The bank had lately bought gold 
bullion at the rate of 3d. 18s, 6d. 
per ounce, and there was no other 
buyer in the market. The bank 
had paid their notes of certain 
dates in specie, and the issue of 
gold on that account had been 
1,596,000/, in guineas and half- 
guineas, and nearly 4 millions and 
a half of sovereigns and half-so- 
vereigns. The total amount of 
the gold issued for the payment 
of notes of certain dates, and the 
fractional parts of dividends, bet 
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been about six millions and a half; 
and almost the whole of that sum 
had been disposed of in foreign 
countries. It appeared, from the 
evidence of Mr. Baring, that a 
sum equal to 125 millions of 
francs, or five millions sterling, 
had been imported into France, 
three-fourths of which had been 
exported from England, In mak- 
ing that partial payment, the 
committee had been aware that 
the bank had been actuated by 
the best motives ; but a different 
effect had been produced from 
what had been contemplated, as 
the price of gold had risen in con- 
sequence. The committee was of 
opinion that it would be more ad- 
visable for the bank to have con- 
tracted the issue of their notes, 
and that it was inexpedient to 
have made a partial payment in 
specie. —The committee had there- 
fore formerly recommended a to- 
tal suspension of partial cash pay- 
ments; as such partial payments 
would have retarded the general 
resumption of payment in cash. 
The report then adverted to 
the subject of government secu- 
rities, and to the amount of the 
debt due from the public to the 
bank, stating, that a large por- 
tion of the advances on the part 
of the bank was under the head of 
exchequer bills. The report then 
entered into a very full detail of 
the transactions between the go- 
verament and the bank for a series 
of years, and the half-yearly 
amount of bank notes from 1814 
down to the present year. In 
May 1818, it had been proposed 
to repay, by instalments of one 
on at a time, the debt due by 
the public to the bank, with a view 
to the resumption of cash pay- 
ments, The debt was not above 
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five millions, anda million due as 
interest. ‘The governor and di- 
rectors of the bank thought the 
repayment of the money lent to 
government necessary to enable 
them to resume payments in cash, 
and that the vad would thus have 
a controul over its circulating pa- 
per. The committee were of opi- 
nion, that an allowance should be 
made to the public, on account of 
the balances in the hands of the 
bank. Upwards of eleven mil+ 
lions had lately been in the hands 
of the bank, and then the bank 
had advanced to government the 
sum.of three millions without in+ 
terest. ‘The bank had stated that 
they wanted ten millions, and the 
committee recommend a gradual 
repayment of the debt due from 
the bank to the public. 

The next consideration of the 
committee was, the expediency of 
resuming cash payments at the 
time fixed by law. The bank had 
made a great reduction of their 
outstanding notes ;and should cash 
payments be resumed in July, the 
bank would be necessitated to 
make such a further reduction as 
would be very prejudicial to the 
commercial interest of the coun- 
try. It was the opinion of Mr. 
Baring, that the bank ought not 
to be called upon to pay in specie, 
without having such controul over 
the specie so issued as to secure 
its remaining in the country. 

The report then adverted tothe 
evidence given before the com- 
mittee by Mr. Elderman, who re- 
commended that, preparatory to 
the resumption of cash payments, 
the bank should reduce its circu- 
lation by degrees, at least three 
or four millions. Upon a full 
consideration of all the evidence 
on the subject, the. committee 

were 
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a wish to decline taking it, and | 


were of opinion that the bank 
should not resume cash payments 
on the Sth of July next. . 

The committee had then turn- 
ed its consideration to the steps 
it would be necessary to adopt, 
to enable the bank to resume 
its payments in cash at some 
future period. The first question 
was, as to the quantity of metallic 
currency which would be required 
to effect this object. The com- 
mittee had not been able to ascer- 
tain accurately what was the 
amount of gold in circulation at 
the time the suspension of cash 
payments took place in 1797. It 
was agreed, however, that pre- 
vious to the war the amount was 
$0,000,000/. Mr. Harman stated, 
that, in his opinion, the amount in 
circulation in 1797 was about 20 
millions. Mr. Rose stated it much 
higher. The committee, how- 
ever, would take it at the first 
sum, and on that estimate Mr, 
Harman supposed from 40 to 45 
millions would now be necessary. 
Half of that sum would be re- 
quired at the commencement of 
cash payments, and this sum 
could not well be provided in less 
than five years. ‘The committee, 
however, considered this as rather 
an over-statement. In 1816 and 
1817, when the bank paid gold 
partially, there appeared an ab- 
solute indifference on the part of 
the public. Many persons took 

old to the bank, instead of draw- 
ing it out; and this indifference 
continued till the financial ar- 
rangements were entered into with 
France. It appeared in evidence 
before the committee, that in 1817 
a person brought up to town a 
thousand guineas which he wished 
to lodge with his banker, and take 
paper for it. The latter expressed 


stating as a reason, that he had 
lately had to take gold so fre 
quently to the bank, he found it 
troublesome, especially as the bank 


refused all guineas which were not 2 : 


of the full weight. 


The committee proceeded to | 
state its opinion, that the bank © 
would be able to procure gold © 
to resume cash payments; though, © 


as the governments on the conti. 
nent were endeavouring to return 
to cash payments, this made 
more scarce, and a preater exer. 
tion necessary on the part of the 
bank of England to procure it, 
The committee then adverted to 
the subject of foreign exchanges, 
which would have a very consi. 
derable effect on the resumption 
of cash payments: full informa 
tion upon this subject would be 
found in the appendix to the re 
port. In 1817, the exchanges 
were in favour of this country; 
but the continental financial ar- 
rangements had affected them to 
the disadvantage of Great Bri 
tain. The committee were of 
opinion, however, the bank would 
find no difficulty so to watch 
over the exchanges, and regulate 
its Own issues, as circumstances 
should require, that at a period to 
be pointed out by the committee 


they would be prepared to resume 


cash payments. 

The report nextadverted to the 
amount of British property in the 
foreign funds as affecting the e% 


change. Mr. Rogers, in his eve 


dence, estimated the amount 
British property in foreign funds 
at ten millions five hundred thou- 
sand pounds, of which sum 
he considered seven millions 3 
being in the French funds. Mr. 
Holland, a partner in Bari 
hous, 
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house, considered the estimation 
of Mr. Rogers, as to the total 
amount, as correct, but was of 
opinion that not more than three 
millions were in the French funds, 
and that little more would in fu- 
ture be placed there. Mr. Roths- 
child was of opinion that, with 
the influence which our foreign 
trade and connexions gave us, 
no difficulty would be found in 
obtaining sufficient bullion to re- 
sume cash payments when the fit 
time for doing so should arrive.— 
The committee agreed in this 
opinion, and saw no reason why 
the bank should postpone making 
immediate preparation fordoing so. 
‘The committee then proceed- 
ed to recommend the adoption of 
a plan to facilitate the resumption 
of cash payments, which would 
be best accomplished by degrees. 
As one step towards a general re- 
sumption of cash payments, the 
committee recommended, that af- 
ter the Ist of February 1820 the 
bank should pay all notes above 
the value of 60 ounces of gold, in 
stamped standard gold, at the 
rate of 4/. 1s. per ounce; this scale 
should continue up to October 
the Ist in 1820, when the pay- 
ments should be made at the rate 
of 3. 19s. 6d. per ounce, from 
that time up to the Ist of May 
182) ; from which period the bank 
should make its payments to the 
amount of 60 ounces of gold as 
before, but at the standard price 
of 3/. 17s. 104d. per ounce. ‘This 
might continue for three years, at 
the end of which period the com- 
mittee saw no reason why cash 
payments should not be resumed 
generally. This plan had been 
submitted to the consideration of 
r. Baring, who was of opinion, 


th : . 
4 this gradual resumption 
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much publie inconvenience would 
be done away, and the bank 
would not require more than five 
or six millions to commence with. 
The committee were aware that 
it might be made an objection to 
this plan, that by it the small 
1/. and 2l, notes would still con- 
tinue in circulation, and the temp- 
tation to forgery be as great as 
ever, The committee trusted, 
however, this objection would be 
done away, as the plan proposed 
by the committee to prevent for- 
geries would in all probability be 
in full operation in three months 
from this time, and sir J, Banks 
and Dr, Wollaston were confi- 
dent it would effectually operate 
to put an end to the forgeries of 
bank notes in future. Should the 
house adopt the plan recommend- 
ed by the committee, the act pass- 
ed this session to prevent pay- 
ment in cash of 1/4. and 2/. notes 
must be continued. ‘The chatr- 
man of the bank of Ireland had 
communicated that in six months 
after cash payments were resum- 
ed in England, the bank of Tre- 
land would also resume them. 
The report then referred to the 
circulation of country bank paper, 
which, by the most accurate im- 
formation the bank had been able 
to obtain, amounted on the ave- 
rage of the last five years to nine 
millions a year ; the reduction of 
which would depend much on the 
reduction of bank of England 
notes, and the increase of cash in 
circulation. The report then ad- 
verts to the bank of Scotland; and 
concludes with some general ob- 
servations on the subject to which 
the labours of the committee had 
been directed. 

The clerk having concluded 


reading the report, 
re Mr. 
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Mr. Peel moved that it should 
lie on the table; which motion 
was agreed to. 

Mr. Tierney wished to know 
from the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, whether he was now oe 
—— to state any period at which 

e¢ would submit any motion to 

the house on the subject of the 
present state of the finances of the 
country, 

The chancellor of the exche- 
quer said, he was not prepared to 
give the right honourable gentle- 
man any other answer than that 
which he had formerly given him, 
namely, that he would only have 
to submit, as was usual, the bud. 
get for the year to the considera- 
tion of the house. 

Mr. Tierney observed, if this 
was the only answer the right 
honourable gentleman had togive, 
he should feel it his duty now to 
oe notice, that on Tuesday the 

8th of May he should submit to 
the house a motion for the ap- 
. pointment of a committee to in- 
quire into the state of the nation. 

House of commons, May 7.— 
Lord Palmerston, on rising to 
move the army estimates, said, 
upon a general view of the num- 
ber of men proposed to be voted 
for the present year, and the 
number which had been voted 
last year, the house would per- 
ceive that, taking the compara- 
tive establishments of the two 
years, there would be a diminu- 
tion this year of upwards of 9800 
men; and if they compared the to- 
tal amount of the army in the be- 
ginning of the present year with 
the total amount in the beginning 
of Jast, it would appear that there 
had been a diminution of 26,000 
men. He mentioned that as the 
amount of the reduction effected 


since the beginning of last year, 
This diminution of the number 
of the army would perhaps lead 
the house to expect a correspond. 
ing diminution of expense; but 
they must remember that a very 
considerable expense had fallen 
on this country in consequence 
of the allied powers withdrawing 
their troops from France. The 
number of half pay officers turn. 
ed on this country in conse. 
quence of the reductions had made 
an increase of 250,000/. on that 
branch of the expenditure, al. 
though the reductions made since 
last year had so far met that increase 
as to reduce the 250,000/ to 
7, 398/, The whole of that charge 
could not be considered of a tem- 
porary nature, for it was evident 
that the expense must continue 
after the reduction had been made, 
Inthe course ofthe present year the 
half pay officers and pensioners of 
Chelsea would merge in the ac 
count of these reductions, so that 
a saving of expense would be ef- 
fected to meet the increase of half 
pay officers arising from the re- 
duction of the army of occupation, 
If they looked at the whole er- 
pense of this year’s establishment, 
as compared with that of last 
year, they would find thata re- 
duction of 768,000/. had been ef- 
fected; it certainly was not ao 
unimportant fact, that 763, 
disappeared from the public exe 
penditure in the estimates submit- 
ted to the house. He wished to 
draw the attention of the commits 
tee to one point; in the depart: 
ment of pensioners and persons 
discharged, the estimate amount- 
ed to 9,379,548/. and the persons 
for whom this charge was incur 
were officers and men who had 


been disabled in the service of 
view 
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their country, the widows and or- 

hans of those who had fallen in 
battle. The house, he was convin- 
ced, would feel the justice of their 
claims, and would be ready to 
respect their meritorious services. 
—On comparing the permanent 
force now established with that of 
1817, it appeared that there was a 
reduction of 41,298 men; and in 
the expense a diminution of 
1,336,000/, He would not detain 
the committee longer at present, 
but should reserve any further 
remarks till the resolutions came 
to be discussed. 

The first resolution, that the 
sum of 2,258,776/. be granted 
for the charges of the land forces 
of Great Britain, having been put 
by the chairman, 

Colonel Davies thought a save 
ing of 127,000/. might be effect- 
ed by certain reductions both in 
the cavalry and infantry regiments. 
He could not help remarking the 
difference between the staff esta- 
blishment in Ireland and in this 
country. In Scotland, Guernsey, 
and Jersey, there were only seven 
general officers exclusive of the 
commander in chief; but in Ire- 
land there were not fewerthan ten. 
In theadjutant’s department there 
were here only five, while in Ire- 
land there were eleven, and in the 
quartermaster-general’s departe 
ment while there were only six 
here, there were eleven in Ireland. 
It was said that the general officers 
in Ireland had severe duty to per- 
orm, On account of the frequent 
occasion there was in that country 
for the interference of the military; 
but it was nota general officer's 
duty to be employed in detecting 
smugglers. He could not help re- 
marking also the high charge for 
the military college. As far as his 
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own knowledge went, that institu- 
tion was of little use either to the 
army or to the country. He was 
there himself before he went tothe 
army. Atthat time, when thecoun- 
try was at war, there were only 200 
cadets at the college; but now du- 
ring profound peace there were 
upwards of 800. When the report 
should be brought up, he would 
certainly take the sense of the 
house on the motion that 120,0002. 
be deducted from the sum propos 
sed, and he should then show the 
method by which he proposed to 
effect this reduction. 

Mr. Hume complained that the 
committee on finance, in forming 
the estimate for our peace esta- 
blishment, had compared the exe 
penditure and force of the present 
year with those of 1818, instead of 
comparing them withthe estimates 
of 1792, to which he thought they 
ought to approximate. The noble 
lord had omitted to state that the 
expenditure of this year exceeded 
that of the last by 84,000/. It was 
a melancholy thing that the army 
estimates for 1820 were not to be 
1001. less than the estimates of 
this year. The staff establishment 
was too large, and open to much 
animadversion, but he would pass 
it over, But the state of the mili- 
tary college called imperiously for 
the attention of the committee, In 
the course of three years this es- 
tablishment supplied 76 officers to 
the army; 20 by purchase, 56 
without purchase. The establish- 
ment cost the public 25,000/. con- 
sequently each officer thus educa- 
ted cost the country 1,063/. per 
annum. After 1816, while mini- 
sters were making every exertion 
to make those reductions which 
the general voice of the nation call- 
ed for, 294 officers were put into 
G2 the 
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the army without purchase. In the 
course of three years, just so many 
officers were put on half pay at 3s. 
per day. There was anothet charge 
which heconsidered objectionable ; 
it was that of the royal asylum, for 
which the sum of 36,000/, was 
stated in the estimates. 

Mr. Bennet said, that the com- 
mittee had nothing to do with 
the comparison of a war establish- 
ment with a peace establishment. 
The only question was, whether 
the establishment as now before 
them was not too large. In 1819, 
inthe tine of profound peace, 
29,353 men were kept up in Great 
Britain. This was a force quite 
unnecessary. Neither the internal 
tranquillity of the country, nor its 
defence against a sudden threat 
of foreign force, required such an 
army. ‘The committee should re. 
collect, too, that there was a large 
establishment of volunteers quite 
adequate toany sudden emergen- 
cy. There were also, it appeared, 
20,560 men to be kept up in Ire- 
land. What reason could be assign- 
ed for this he knew not, unless it 
was that it had been agreed at the 
congress of Vienna to assimilate 
our government to the cruel de- 
spotisms of the continent, and to 
substitute military parade and 
military terror, for the people's 
love and the people's happiness, 
There was one subject in particu. 
lar to which he wished to advert, 
viz. the distribution of that money 
which had been so liberally voted 
by that house to the surviving 
sufferers at Waterloo. Many ofh- 
cers were forced into a share of 
the bounty who had no part in 
the battle, while corps who de- 
fended the flanks of the army 

ot nothing. Others who had not 
Gadel till the battle was fought, 


SH AND 


nay, many who were walking in 
St. James’s during the fight and 
the bloodshed, and who after. 
wards proceeded to Paris, as he 
or any other gentleman might do, 
in barouches, received a part of 
the bounty due to the wounded, 
It was notorious that French ser. 
vants, in many inst:nces, partook 
of the donation designed for the 
brave conquerors of French ambi. 
tion. But the medical gentlemen, 
who had the care of persons of all 
nations, to the number of 10,000, 
were cut off from all share of the 
prize-money. 

Sir A. Hope would not expa- 
tiate upon how much care ought 
to be bestowed upon the educa. 
tion of commanding officers. He 
regretted that not more of the 
gentlemen educated at the mili- 
tary college received commissions, 

Lord Palmerston rose to reply, 
With respect to the military col- 
lege he would observe, that this 
was an establishment which it was 
of the highest consequence to keep 
up, as well in peace as in war 
time. Gentlemen must be informed 
of the very serious consequences 
which resulted on the breaking 
out of the last war, from the want 
of oflicers sufficiently conversant 
with those tactics and professional 
details that could only be acquired 
by experience or by a long mil 
tary education. Courage, it was 
certain, was not sufficient to com- 
mand success. Anhonourable gen- 
tleman (Mr. Hume) had pressed 
the case of half pay officers on the 
consideration of the house. He 
had not indeed gone the length of 
saying, that all new or vacant 
commissions should be filled up 
fromthehalf pay list, but he did not 
appear to imagine that their ser 
vices were sufficiently considered. 
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It afforded him, however, great 
pleasure tostate, that the illustrious 
person who had the disposal of these 
commissons, always considered 
theirclaims with the utmost impare 
tiality. Fromthe year 1795 to the 
last year, taking the salaries of the 
whole number of officers on the mi- 
litary establishment attwelve years 
purchase, a sum of no less than 
2,678,000/, had been saved to the 
country by appointing half pay 
officers to full pay. As to the mili- 
taryasylum, if there was one of the 
estimates more likely to meet with 
the approbation of the house than 
another, he should imagine it would 
be that about which so much had 
been said. With respect to its in- 
ternal administration, he would 
venture to say it was one of the 
very first in Europe. ‘The objects 
of its protection were most of them 
the orphans of those who had 
fought and perished in their coun- 
try’s battles. As to the distribu. 
tion of the Waterloo prize-money, 
the honourable gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Bennet) had complained 
that there had been an uniair ex- 
clusion of those in garrison at 
Brussels, who, with the medical 
staff, had been employed in taking 
care of the sick and wounded ai- 
ter the battle. Now, the gratuity 
in question was given in conside- 
ration expressly of the battle of 
M aterloo, and of the capture of 
] aris, the immediate result of it. 
Che garrison of Brussels bad no- 
thing to do with the battle of Wa. 
terloo; and when the honourable 
gentleman talked of protecting 
the flanks of the army, he would 
hod, on consulting the geographi- 
fai situation of the place, that they 
could produce no such eflect. 

General Gascoyne contended 
that the medical staff had as much 
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right to share in the grant as any 
officers whatever in the army. In 
regard to half pay officers, in the 
particular regiment which he had 
the honour to command, of five 
vacancies which had occurred, he 
could state that every one of the 
commissions was given to half 
pay Officers. In the new appoint- 
ments particular attention was 
paid to the sons of officers who 
had fallen in battle. 

Sir Robert Wilson, after highly 
eulogizing the character, services, 
and merit of the medical staff, and 
contending for a right to a partis 
cipation in the Waterloo grants, 
particularly in the case in quese 
tion, where they were exposed to 
considerable personal risk, pros 
ceeded to put a question to the 
noble lord. He observed in the 
army list the names of the officers 
continued four years, yet having 
a mark against them to denote 
that they had only temporary rank. 
Now he thought it would be very 
unfair and injurious to the service, 
if they were to be permitted to 
count this part of their time, and 
so be enabled eventually to dis 
pose of their commissions. 

Lord Palmerston replied, it was 
the usage of the service to confer 
this honorary distinction on pare 
ticular individuals; but they held 
no commissions in our army, nor, 
of course, derived any emolument 
from that honour. It was purely, 
indeed, honorary, and had been 
in the present case conferred on 
some distinguished foreigners as 
a mark of favour. 

Sir R. Wilson asked if any of 
the officers alluded to as standing 
on the army list without a com. 
mission did not receive pay. 

Lord Palmerston said he be- 
lieved not. 

G3 Mr, 
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Mr. Bennet, again adverting to 
the subject of prize money to me- 
dical officers, said the distinction 
by the noble lord regarding the 
medical officers at Brussels and 
those on the field at the battle of 
Waterloo did not hold in other 
cases, asthe medical officers in 
garrison at Lisbon had received 
prize money onthe retreat of the 
French from before Torres Vedras, 
though at a great distance from 
the scene of action. 

The resolutions for the different 
items of supply were then succes- 
sively put and agreed to. 

The principal votes were for the 
daily pay, allowances, &c. of com- 
missioned officers, non—commis- 
sioned ofhicers, and privates, com- 
posing the forces of Great Britain, 
exclusive of India, Ireland, and 
the troops on foreign stations, 
1,260,228/. 

For the same to the troops a- 
broad, 998,548/. 

For the troops 
749,9371. 

For the pay, &c. of staff-officers, 
118,021/. 

For the pay of general and staff- 
officers for Ireland, 34,784/. 

Charge of medicines and surgi- 
cal materials, hospital contingen- 
cies, &c. tor Great Britain, 29,035/. 

Forthe royal military college, 
25,172/. 

Pay of general officers,175,641/. 

Garrisons at home and abroad, 
for Great Britain 27,380/., for Ire- 
land 6178/. 

For retired officers in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, 127,437/. 

For half pay and military allow- 
ances to reduced officers on the 
establishment of the two coun- 
tries, 770, 161/, 

Half payandreducedallowances 
to ofhcers of disbanded foreign 


in Ireland, 


corps, pensions to wounded foreign 
officers, &c. 129,750/. 

For in-pensioners of Chelsea 
hospital, 58,5817. 

Out-pensioners of the same, 
1,173,648. 

Royal military asylum at Chel. 
sea, 86,4821. 

Pensions to widows of officers, 
&e. 104,122, 

Allowances on the compassion. 
ate list, 168,532/. 

The several other heads of ar. 
my supply were proposed and a. 
rreed to. 

Mr. Arbuthnot proposed the 
grant of the sum of 380,300/. for 
thecommissariat. The honourable 
gentleman then proposed varicus 
resolutions for supplies of a civil 
nature at home, and for the colo- 
nies. Among them was a grant of 
10,0002. forcontinuing the building 
of the college of Edinburgh. 

The next resolution was, that 
the sum of 16,250/.should be grant- 
ed to his majesty, for the colony 
of New South Wales. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
then proposed, that the sum of 
$,046,8761. should be granted in 
exchequer bills, for the service of 
the year 1818, now outstanding 
and unprovided for. This motion 
being carried, some further sums 
were voted, according to annual 
custom, for our settlements. 

May 10.—The report of the 
committee of supply, including the 
army estimates for the year, was 
brought up; andafter a short con- 
versation, the resolutions were 
agreed to, 

The report of Mr. Sturges 
Bourne’s poor settlement bill was 
taken into consideration. 

General Gascoyne objected to 
some of the provisions of the bill, 
particularly to the limited time 

necessary 
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necessary to give a settlement. 
He suggested that five years 
should be substituted for three, in 
conferring a right to a settlement 
for all persons who were na- 
tives of England, and seven for 
foreigners. He would extendthe 
aapluben applicable to foreign 
ers to sea-faring people, who 
claimed a settlement in_port- 
towns. He moved that the bill 
be re-committed. 

Col. Wood, Mr. Geo. Lamb, 
and Mr. C. Phillips, objected to 
the proposed alterations. Mr. 
Huskisson, Mr. Canning, and 
lord Milton, spoke in favour of 
the bill. Messrs. W. Smith, A. 
Wright,and Mr. Mildmay against 
it. On adivision, the re-commit- 
ment was negatived by 92 to 62, 

Mr. Stuart Wortley presented 
petitions from various parts of the 
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country, signed by shopkeepers, 
praying that the laws for collecte 
ing the assessed taxes might be 
duly executed or amended. 

The chancellor of the exche- 
quer said, that the law as it now 
stood afforded a remedy in case 
the children of a shopkeeper were 
assessed for assisting him in his 
business, That part of the peti- 
tions which related to the house 
and window duty, was of more 
dificult decision: in London, 
shops had always been assessed as 
a part of the house, and the win- 
dows were numbered with those 
of the house ; but in the countr 
a contrary practice had seavelind, 
and perhaps some revision of the 
law might be expedient: when 
ever a counting-house formed 
part of the dwelling-house, it was 
assessed, 





CHAPTER IV. 


Committee of Supply—Finance Resolutions—Foreign Enlistment Bill— 
Debate on the Finance Resolutions, 


OUSE of commons, June 2. 
—Inacommittee of sup- 
ply, sir G. Warrender moved the 
sum of 2,483,0131. 12s. 7d. for the 
ordinaryestablishmentof thenavy, 
Mr. Calcraft reprobated the re- 
duction of the navy, whilst a land 
force of 100,000 men was kept 
up. He also blamed the econo- 
my recommended by the finance 
committee with regard to the na- 
val asylum, whilst no reduction 
was recommended as to the mili- 
tary colleges and asylums. 

Sir M. W. Ridley made some 
observations in a similar strain, 
and objected to the retaining of 
the two lay lords and more than 


one secretary of the admiralty. 
He moved an amendment, mak- 
ing a reduction of 200,000/, on 
the estimate. 

After some observations from 
sir G. Warrender, lord Compton, 
Mr. F. Douglas, and sir G, Cocke 
burn, the amendment was nega 
tived by 164 to 97, and the ort- 
ginal resolution was carried. 

The remaining sums for the 
navy, and those for the ordnance, 
were then voted, after some con- 
versation on several of the items, 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
moved for a grant of 8,595,600/ 
in exchequer bills, to pay off an 
equal sum charged on last year’s 

G 4 supplies, 
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t supplies, and now unprovided the net separate revenue of Ire. 
Be for. land was 4,561,353/. and the © 
t Mr. Grenfell repeated his argu- charge of the funded and unfund- © 


ment in favour of applying the ed debt of Ireland was 6,446,825L, yg byt 
sinking fund to the supplies of the including therein the sum of [Fam 


year, and contended, that had 2,434,124/. as the sinking fund ia h 
this course been followed with re- applicable to the reduction of the 7 fror 
gard to the loans of 1813, 14, debt, which charge exceeded the | rers 
and 15, the saving to the public whole net revenue of Irelandby =F ini 
would have been about 6,000,000/, the sum of 1,885,472/., without © cliff 

Mr. C. Grant obtained leaveto affording any provision for the 77 enli 
bring in a bill to ensure an easier civil list and other permanent (7 7 


and better administration of jus- charges, or for the proportionof 77 the 
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Ireland; and another for a simi- part of the united kingdom ; and ee s 
lar purpose, with regard to the that no provision has been made wh 
8 ie Irish coust of exchequer. by parliament to supply this defi- 4 lea’ 
i i Lord Althorp moved the se- ciency. q leat 
Hac3 cond reading of the insolvent ‘ That the suppliesto be voted ~~ he 
AE EL debtors’ bill. for the present year by parliae |= on 
4 “° Mr, alderman Waithman said, ment may be estimated at twenty nol 
th the present subject was one of the millions five hundred thousand ~ occ 
he utmost importance. Inthe course pounds. me 
$i of four years, persons had been “ That the existing revenue (7 wit 
Big discharged whose debts had a- applicable to the supplies cannot ers 
: mounted to ten millions ; and the possibly be estimated at more than m« 
c act had wholly failed in its operas 7,000,0002,, leaving the sum of ter 
) tions, as upon the sum of ten 13,500,000/. to be raised by loan, su] 
7 , millions, only 60,0002. had been or other extraordinary resource. the 
7 received in the shape of dividends.  * That the sinking fund appli- Be 
Pai June 3.—The chancellor of the cable to the national debt in the the 
j +f exchequer submitied to the house, present year may be estimated at sul 
: 4: ina committee on public income about 15,500,000, exceeding the ed 
5. 7 and expenditure, the tollowing re- above sum necessary to be raised Sal 
' i x solutions : for the service of the year by about to! 
Pik « That since the termination of 2,000,0004. only. th 
Eee the war in 1815, the property-tax “ That to provide for the exi- je 
| 4 i! in Great Britain, and other taxes gencies of the public service, to ex 
i in Great Britain and Ireland, make such progressive reduction ste 
: which yielded a revenue of up- of the national debt as may ade- wl 
| wards of 18,000,000/, per annum, quately support public credit, and ha 
oo have expired, or been repealed or to afford to the country a pro- T 
if reduced, . spect of future relief from a part w 
; joe « That by an act passed in the of its present burdens, it is abso- w 
iP 56 Geo. II I. c. 98, the revenues lately necessary that there should & ‘1 
3 of Great Britain and Ireland were be a clear surplus of the income . * 
i consolidated from the 5th of Ja- of the country, beyond the ex- pr 
ie nuary 1817; and thatinthe year penditure, of not Jess than five th 
4j preceding the said consolidation, millions; and that with a view to pe 
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the attainment of this important 
object, it is expedient now to in- 
crease the income of the country 
by the imposition of taxes to the 
amount of 3,000,000/. per ann,” 

Mr. Mellish presented a petition 
from the merchants, manufactu- 
rers, tradesmen, and ship-owners 
in Poplar, Limehouse, and Rat- 
dlife highway, against the foreign 
enlistment bill,—_Laid on the table. 

The attorney-general moved 
the order of the day for the se- 
cond reading of this bill. 

Sir Robert Wilson said, that 
when the attorney-general asked 
leave to bring in this bill, the 
learned gentleman had stated that 
he introduced the measure solely 
on his own responsibility ; but the 
noble lord, in his speech on that 
occasion, had declared that the 
measure Was intimately connected 
with our relation to foreign pow- 
ers. ‘To make the bill appear the 
more desirable, it had been pre- 
tended that it was brought in to 
supersede the other acts of which 
the penalties were more severe, 
Before he showed the house that 
the bill was not entitled to their 
support on account of its pretend- 
ed humanity, it would be neces- 
sary for him to give a short his- 
torical account of the several acts 
that had been passed on the sub- 
ject. The gallant general then 
explained the peculiar circum- 
stances under which the first act 
which it was intended to abolish 
had been passed in the year 1736, 
The next act was passed in 1756, 
when the situation of the country 
was very different from the pre- 
sent. ‘lhe French had seized on 
all the British shipping in their 
ports. In the month of March 


the king sent a message down to 
pariament, informing them, that 
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he understood an invasion was in- 
tended : and let it be remember. 
ed that the pretender was then in 
France. In little more than a 
fortnight after this message had 
been sent to the parliament, the 
act of the 59th was passed, pre- 
venting British subjects from en- 
tering into foreign service, and 
confirming the act of the 29th. 
It was evident, therefore, that 
these two acts had been made un- 
der special circumstances, and to 
meet special difficulties. The first 
act on the subject was that of 
James I., and the very title of that 
bill showed its object. There was 
a clause in it which stated that its 
object was not to prevent subjects 
from entering foreign service, but 
to preserve their religion. The 
second was passed in the time of 
James II.; and king William al- 
so made a similar law to prevent 
subjects frou enlisting in the na- 
val service of foreign powers: but 
it was necessary to bear in mind, 
that at the time the latter act was 
passed James was in Ireland ; 
and thus the necessity of the mea- 
sure was evident. In no instance 
had such a measure been adopte 
ed, but when England was either 
a principal in a quarrel, or had 
accepted the office of negotiating 
between the contending parties, 
Besides, from the moment that 
the royal assent had been given to 
these acts, they had been consign- 
ed to the tomb—they had become 
a dead letter. He believed that 
no trial had ever taken place un- 
der the acts of Geo. II, When- 
ever a subject had been tried for 
the offence provided against in 
these acts, the trial had proceeded 
under the military law of the land, 
as had recently been the case with 


the British subjects sent home 
from 
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from the Mauritius. In the se- 
ven years’ war which began in 
1756, we fought at the battle of 
Minden against many Irish ofh- 
cers. This was after the two acts 
against foreign enlistment had 
passed. Irish officers had been 
engaged not only in the French 
armies, but also in the service of 
the Austrians and other states. 
Of 120 Austrian companies, not 
less than 70 were commanded by 
Irish officers. The battle of Cul- 
loden was fought in 1746. Af- 
ter that battle the French corps 
which had accompanied the prince 
surrendered, and among them 
were several Irish officers. How 
were they treated? Were they pu- 
nished as felons? Nothing of the 
kind was attempted. They were 
treated as prisoners of war, In 
the years 1793 and 1794 general 
O'Hara and his party were taken 
risoners, and condemned to death 
by the French convention, for 
having co-operated with the Bri- 
tish at Toulon. The duke of 
York was then commander-in- 
chief, and sent an officer, whose 
name would convey a higher eu- 
logy than he was able to pronounce 
—he sent lord Hutchinson to pro- 
test against the proceeding of the 
convention, as contrary to the con- 
duct of the British government to- 
wards those Irish officers found in 
the French service in 1746. They 
were not put to death ; they were 
saved by the very contravention 
of the acts in question. In the 
French revolution an Irish bri- 
grade in the French service were 
taken by us. How were they 
treated? We took them into our 
service to the number of five or 
six regiments. We did the same 
m Spain. Innumerable instances 
to the same purpose might be 


mentioned. General La Fayette 
had engaged in the Austrian ser. 
vice, Sir Sydney Smith had co. 
operated with the Swedes. The 
Russian navy was full of Scotch 
officers in ail its wars with the 
Porte. In our own navy, Danes, 
Swedes, and Russians, had fought 
and assisted us in getting and 
maintaining the command of the 
seas. Was this, then, the return 
we were to make? Was this the 
bounty which we offered in re- 
turn? Were we, after so much 
experience of the salutary effects 
of a contrary practice, to pass an 
act so cruel to many thousands, 
and so hostile to our own inter- 
est? He would not trouble the 
house with any quotations from 
Puffendorff or Grotius, in order 
to show what the law of nations 
was upon this subject. He would 
only state, that it had ever been 
recognised as the law, that every 
neutral power should suffer its 
subjects to engage with any of 
the belligerents. In 1756 we had 
Russian corps, and also Hessians, 
Hanoverians, and others in our 
service, without in the least em- 
broiling those states in war. The 
Swiss were notoriously stipendiary 
troops at the command of con- 
tending powers; yet Switzerland 
had never on that account been 
involved in war. But America 
was now referred to as our autho- 
rity in this case. He cherished a 
peculiar partiality and attachment 
for America ; he considered Ame- 
rica as a vast and impregnable ci- 
tadel of freedom, which threw 
wide open its gates for the recep- 
tion and protection of the op- 
pressed. But freedom and justice 
should go together. He was not 
$0 blinded by his love of Ame- 


rica as not to see that she aspired 
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too much after her own aggran- 
dizement. She had at first en- 
couraged the South Americans ; 
the two finest frigates that could 
be seen at sea had been fitted out 
in her ports for their SETVICE 5 she 
had sent commissioners, if not to 
negotiate a treaty, at least to in- 
spire hope and energy; she had 
established a strong force in ‘T'axis, 
the province next to Mexico. Spain, 
seeing all these symptoms of co- 
operation with the colonies, said, 
« Desist, and we will give you 
the Floridas.”” The Floridas were, 
in fact, surrendered to America, 
He would not pretend to be a 
prophet, especially in times like 
the past, but the result of all 
those proceedings might be easily 
foreseen. America, having pour- 
ed her population into the Flori- 
das, having occupied the ports ad- 
jacent to the West Indies, would 
next demand Cuba. She would 
without much difficulty obtain 
Cuba. Having thus extended her 
power to Mexico, and established 
her commerce from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific Ocean, she would 
laugh at England for her simpli- 
city and acquiescence. But what 
right had Spain to make this de- 
mand upon us? She was prepare 
ing an expedition against her co- 
lonies at the port of Cadiz, the 
same port from which an expedi- 
tionhad sailed againstthiscountry, 
of which specimens might be seen 
in the Tower of London. Did 
this constitute a claim upon our 
co-operation? Yet we were called 
upon to pass a law which, at the 
same time that it would retard 
our commerce, would place thou- 
sands of our fellow-subjects, when- 
ever they touched their native 
land, at the mercy of any merce- 
nary and wicked informer, who 
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could arrest them as criminals, 
and send them to gaol as male- 
factors. It surely would beenough 
to refer those who might be dis- 
posed to enlist in the service of 
the South Americans to the ordi- 
nance made by Ferdinand, in 
Madrid, a few months ago, de- 
voting all who should engage in 
this service to the most ignomi- 
nious death. But must it further 
be enacted bya British parliament, 
that our fellow subjects, who may 
reach their native shores, shall 
spend their lives in British gaols? 
He must describe this bill, a bill 
not called for, a bill which policy 
rejected and humanity condemn- 
ed, a bill in favour of Ferdinand 
and inauspicious to liberty. If 
they were to rake up the ashes of 
the acts 9 and 20 Geo. IL., it ought 
to be in order to consign them for 
ever to the grave. He would 
trouble the house with no further 
observations, but he moved, as an 
amendment, that this bill be 
read a second time this day six 
months. 

The attorney general said, that 
the first part of the gallant gene- 
ral’s argument went to establish 
the right of the subjects of one 
state to enlist in the service of an- 
other state, and even if that state 
should be at war with their state. 
The instances to which the gallant 
general referred went to establish 
that principle. He was not disposed 
to quarrel with the mercy and hu- 
manity extended to the Irish bri- 
gadewho wereengaged in a service 
directly hostile to this country. 
Their faults were pardoned, and 
they were treated as a foreign ene- 
my. With this clemency he did 
not quarrel; but when instances 
of this kind were stated as argu- 
ments affecting the present ques- 

tion 
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tion, he must contend that they 
went to establish the principle, 
that subjects should be suffered to 
enlist in hostile armies. The other 
part of the gallant general’s ar- 
gument went to the principle, 
that by national and municipal 
law every individual had a right 
to enlist in the service of another 
power against the policy of the 
state itself. He was ready to show, 
on the contrary, that an individual 
had not a right to enlist so as to 
break that neutrality which the 
state wished to preserve. Where 
a state was in amity with another 
state, it had a right to prohibit its 
subjects from engaging in war 
against it without the consent of 
the sovereign, That was the prin- 
ciple for which he contended. The 
sovereign power of a state was en- 
titled to compel the obedience of 
all its subjects in this point. On 
that account it was, that the sove- 
reign in this country was invested 
with the power of recalling all 
subjects who were abroad: and 
by the earliest laws, the sovereign 
had the right to prevent subjects 
from going abroad, because the 
individual was identified with the 
state on all the principles of policy 
and safety, and on all the princi- 
ples of social intercourse and na- 
tional intercourse. The state would 
become a mere cipher if large bo- 
dies of its subjects could act inde- 
pendent of its policy ; if an indivi- 
dual or bodies could say, “I, or 
any number of us, can erect oure 
selves into a body of individuals, 
and we shall contravene your wish- 
es and your views. When you 
profess yourselves neutral, we have 
a night to beat up tor volunteers 
in every town of the kingdom, and 
vou have no right to pass a law 
against it.””) He would ask whe. 
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ther any intercourse could be main. 
tained between nation and nation 
on such principles. When he said 
so, he was looking at the bill now 
before them, which said, “ With. 
out a misdemeanour you shall not 
enlist yourselves, or suffer your- 
selves to be enlisted, without a li. 
cense, that is, without the consent 
of the king.” This was the prin- 
ciple of the bill. It was founded 
on the principles of the common 
law. He was aware that it might 
be replied, If it was so, why not 
leave it to the operation of the 
common law? why introduce a 
new statute? If it was so found. 
ed, the principle of the gallant ge- 
neral, that every individual had a 
right to enlist in the service of a 
foreign power, must be given up. 
But although the right was found- 
ed on the common Taw, there was 
no absolute power—he did not 
mean absolute in an obnoxious 
sense—there was no specific power 
to prevent individuals from enlist- 
ing, or to take any steps till they 
were gone, and the act was com- 
mitted. Without the acts which 
made foreign enlistment a felony, 
or an act like the one now proposed 
for making it a misdemeanour, 
there was no specific power of pre- 
venting foreign enlistment. ‘Those 
entlemen who had done him the 
Geena of cheering him seemed 
to admit that the right was found- 
ed oncommon law. He wished 
then to ask one question: If fo- 
reign enlistment, at one’s own 
pleasure, was contrary to law, why 
not prevent it? Why not, by the 
medium of an act of parliament, 
prevent what was contrary to law? 
That question he wished to ask. 
Why should the insurgents—he 
Was anxious to avoid any offence 
to them, and to make use of no 
harsh 
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harsh terms—why should the in- 
surgents, as they were called, why 
should the revolted provinces of 
South America be in a better state 
than recognised states? Did the 
gallant general contend that they 
had a right which no recognised 
state had till this period? Surely 
they ought to be in the same state 
with recognised states in this re- 
spect. It was contrary to every 

rinciple of municipal or national 
= to make a distinction in their 
favour. 

With respect to the ships fitted 
out in this country for the assist- 
ance of the Spanish insurgents, and 
the argument which had been ad- 
duced in defence of such equip- 
ments, he thought it fit to say only 
afew words. It was his opinion 
that such equipments ought by no 
means to be tolerated, let what 
would be the side with which they 
were intended to co-operate ; and 
therefore he had no hesitation in 
saying, that when the gallant ge- 
neral had alluded to the possibility 
of ships being hired by Spain in 
this country to oppose the insur- 
gents, he had alluded to a case 
which never would happen, and 
which it was the express object of 
this bill to prevent from happen- 
ing: for the bill applied not to 
ships employed in the service of 
this or that particular power, but 
to ships employed in the service of 
any power whatsoever without a 
license from the British govern- 
ment. Such an enactment was 
required by every principle of jus- 
tice; for when the state says, “We 
will have nothing to do with the 
war waged between two separate 
powers,” and the subjects in op- 
Position to it say, “We will, how- 
fver, interfere in it,” surely the 

use would see the necessity of 
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enacting some penal statutes to 
prevent them doing so, unless ine 
deed it was to be contended that 
the state and the subjects who 
composed that state might take 
distinct and opposite sides in the 
quarrel. He should now allude 
to the petitions which had that 
evening been presented tothehouse 
against the bill now before it: and 
here he could not but observe that 
they had either totally misunder- 
stood or else totally misrepresented 
its intended object. ‘They had 
stated, that it was calculated to 
check the commercial transactions 
and to injure the commercial in- 
terests of this country. If by the 
words “commercial interests” and 
“‘commercial transactions ” were 
meant “ warlike adventures,’”’ he 
allowed that it would; but if it 
were intended toarguethatit would 
diminish a fair and legal and pa- 
cific commerce, he must enter his 
protest against any such doctrines. 
Now he maintained, that as war 
was actually carried on against 
Spain by what the petitionerscalled 
commercial transactions, it was the 
duty of the house to check and in- 
jure them as speedily as was pos- 
sible. 

He did notexpect that any mem- 
ber would contend, that individu- 
als were not bound by the acts of 
the state under whose protection 
they lived; or that any member 
would argue, that the country 
which allowed soldiers to be en- 
listed by beat of drum and sound 
of trumpet to serve in the ranks 
of one out of two contending par- 
ties, Was preserving a strict neu- 
trality towards them both; and 
yet, unless such arguments were 
to be used, the present bill must 
appear to every impartial man to 


be founded upon principles of true 
state 
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state policy, and upon maxims of 
the most undeniable municipal 
law. 

The gallant general had also 
alluded to the particular situation 
of the Spanish government: he 
did not see how that subject could 
be made to bear upon the present, 
because if the British government 
thought that the Spanish provinces 
ought to be abetted in their pre- 
sent efforts, the nature of the 
question was entirely changed; 
but if it professed neutrality, then 
it ought to adopt a policy consist- 
ent with that neutrality, which 
would be most effectually done by 
reviving the old law of the coune 
try, and by mitigating the seve- 
rity of the penalties which it en- 
acted. 

The statute of Geo, IT. prohi- 
bited the entrance of a British sub- 
ject intothe serviceof any “foreign 
state, power, or potentate:” now 
it was evident that these words 
could only allude to states, powers, 
or potentates, that had been ac- 
knowledged by the other govern- 
ments of Europe ; and he would 
therefore ask whether it was fair 
that subjects who were rebels, 
states which had revolted and were 
not acknowledged, men whose ex- 
istence as a distinct nation was to- 
tally unknown, should be placed 
beyond the operations of those civil 
and municipal laws which affected 
nations and princes whose claims 
to being treated as such had long 
existed and had long beenacknow- 
ledged. He would also ask, whe- 
ther it was fair to allow men to 
enlist into the service of the unac- 
knowledged state, and to debar 
them from the right of enlisting 
into the service of the acknow- 
ledged one. For his own part, he 
thought that nobody could con. 


tend for the fairness or impartiality 
of such policy; and therefore, as 
this bill was founded on the com. 
mon law, and was absolutely ne. 
cessary for declaring what was the 
law on the subject to those who 
were inclined to embark their for. 
tunes in this struggle, he should 
give it his most willing and de. 
cided support. It was to apply 
not merely to those who enlisted 
in the service of the Spanish insur- 
gents, but to those who enlisted 
without a license from the crown 
in the service of any power what- 
soever. There was a provision in 
it to prevent its affecting those who 
were already in the service of the 
insurgents, which he considered to 
be no less than what was required 
by justice and policy: those who 
entered into it hereafter would 
enter into it with a full knowledge 
of the pains and penalties which 
they incurred by doing so; and, if 
they sinned against the law at all, 
would be sinning against it with 
their eyes open. Thinking, then, 
as he did, that the bill was not 
only absolutely just, but positively 
necessary, he must again repeat 
that the house in enacting it would 
do nothing more than what justice 
and its own high character de- 
manded that it sould perform. 
Mr. Denman could not help 
observing, that the answer which 
had been just attempted to be 
given to the arguments of his ho- 
nourable and gallant friend was 
any thing in the world but clear 
and satisfactory. He would asa 
lawyer maintain, that if not all, 
at least the majority of the legal 
arguments adduced by his gallant 
friend against the principle of this 
bill were substantially correct and 


well founded. He had urged 


most forcibly, and in such a man- 
ner 
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ner as could not fail to carry con- 
viction to the house, that the acts 
which were passed in the years 
1736 and 1756, and which it was 
now intended, if possible, to re- 
vive, had never in any single in- 
stance been carried into execution. 
He had never, however, argued 
as the learned gentleman opposite 
had done for him, that the sove- 
reign had not a right to punish 
those of his subjects who would 
not pursue that line of policy which 
had been prescribed by the state ; 
but he had stated that the com- 
mon feelings of mankind, and the 
general policy of all nations, 
would render all such acts totally 
nugatory, and, he might there- 
fore add, totally unnecessary. 
These acts were not founded on 
any such principles as the learned 
gentleman had maintained, but 
were deduced from the old law of 
treason, to which they bore a very 
striking affinity. 

He (Mr. Denman) was at a 
loss to conceive how the honoura- 
ble and learned gentleman could 
say thatthis bill was intended to 
preserve the neutrality of the 
country. Could it be truly said, 
that any state was neutral which 
prevented assistance from going 
to one of the contending parties, 
and allowing it to go without any 
hindrance or impediment to the 
other? That such was the case 
in the present instance no man in 
his senses could doubt—not indeed 
by the enactments proposed, but 
by the virtual effect which they 
would have, if they should hap- 
pen to be carried. Was it right 
to pass such enactments, because 

© government were inclined to 
speculate that its subjects would 
iy with more alacrity to the stan- 
dard of liberty than they would to 
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that which was opposed to it, the 
standard of oppression? There 
was not a man inthe country, who 
possessed the heart of an English- 
man, that did not ardently pray 
for the success of the Spanish In- 
dependents ; and if this bill was 
intended, as he had no doubt that 
it was, to impede that success, it 
was taking up the mask of hu- 
manity, in order to conceal the 
destructive intentions which were 
harboured against the cause of li- 
berty. Ministers had said, that 
this was an act which would press 
equally on both the belligerents. 
Supposing this to be true, he could 
not perceive the necessity of enact- 
ingit. If, by the late law, any 
English subject had been preclud- 
ed from enlisting in the service of 
the king of Spain, he might have 
allowed that there was some reas 
son for doubting our neutrality ; 
but even such a circumstance 
would not have rendered a new 
law like the present absolutely 
necessary, as our neutrality might 
have been equally supported by 
repealing the former law. He 
would therefore, under such cir- 
cumstances, if neutrality was the 
object intended to be accomplish- 
ed, say to the government, “ Re- 
peal your former law; you will 
then hold the balance between the 
two belligerents even, and will 
get rid of that severe punishment 
of death, which you now hold 
forth as one of your reasons. for 
introducing the present bill.” As, 
however, he did not conceive that 
the object which the promoters of 
this bill professed to have in view 
was their real one, he should 
quit this part of the subject, and 
advert to a question which the ho- 
nourable and learned gentleman 


had put to the house, and —_ 
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he could not help denominating 
as one of a very extraordinary na- 
ture. 

The honoarable gentleman had 
asked, whether the house would 
allow soldiers to be raised in this 
country for a foreign power, and 
to be marched up the Haymarket 
and paraded in St. James’s with 
beat of drum and sound of trum. 
pet? Before he answered such a 
question, he might be allowed to 
ask another—“ Had any thing 
like this ever existed, or did any 
thing like it exist at present?” If 
there did not, wasit proper that 
England should depart from her 
old policy, especially when she 
was at peace, if not in alliance, 
with every foreign country? At 
the time the bills of 1786 and 1756 
were brought into parliament, 
there was a pretender to the 
throne, who was in alliance with 
every continental power with 
whom we were either then en- 
gaged in war, or from whom we 
were expecting hostilities; so that 
their enactments only ordered, in 
more distinct terms, no individual 
to bear arms against his country. 
Was there any similarity between 
the state of the country when 
those acts were originally devised, 
and the state of the country now 
that it was intended to revive 
them? If there was none, and he 
thought that no person would say 
that there was any, would they, 
for a mere temporary expediency, 
pass a permanent act of so extra. 
ordinary a nature as the present, 
affecting too, as it did, the rights 
of neutral belligerents ? But then, 
says the learned gentleman, this 
alteration is only in furtherance 
of the common law. He (Mr. 
Denman) said so too. But was 
it either wise or necessary ? 
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There was a writ called », 
ereat regno, to prevent any indi. 
vidual leaving the country, and 
there was another which enabled 
his majesty to recall those who 
had left it; and therefore, if the 
ministers of the crown wished to 
recall to their homes those natives 
of Great Britain who had entered 
into the independent service, and 
if they chose to take so great a 
responsibility upon themselves as 
such a step would inevitably draw 
upon them, they had it in their 
power to do so at any moment 
that they thought fit to issue the 
mandate. Indeed, if such a mea. 
sure was right and expedient, if 
circumstances demanded that it 
should be adopted, why had not 
they previously taken it? why did 
they hesitate to take it now ? and 
why did they call upon parlia- 
ment to do for them what it was 
their duty to have done long ago! 
If, however, it was impolitic, 
why was parliament to be urged 
to enforce a plan, which was any 
thing else than beneficial to the 
interests of the empire? “ But 
then,” he supposed that it would 
be said, “such a preventive as you 
recommend would be totally in- 
efficient.” He denied any such 
statement: it was a method fre- 
quently resortec to with successs 
in cases between private indivi- 
duals, and he did not see any 
reason why it should be unsuccess- 
ful in a public emergency. 

Besides, if the issuing of a ne 
exeat regno was impolitic, why 
should they recommend to parlia- 
ment the adoption of a measure 
which, as it would be far more 
general, would be alsofarmoreim- 
politic? Ifno English subject was 
to be allowed to embark in the ser- 
vice of a foreign power without 4 
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license from the crown, the grant- 
ing of such a license by the crown 
would be the commission of an 
act of hostility against whatever 
power the individual who had ob- 
tained it was intending to act. 
Till such a license was granted, 
there might be no hostility be- 
tween the two countries ; but the 
very moment it was granted, tran- 
quillity would be disturbed, har- 
mony would cease, and hostilities 
would commence. 

The learned gentleman had 
said, that there was no clause in 
the bill which tended to injure 
the commercial interests of the 
country. His gallant friend, in 

resenting the petition which he 
bad that evening laid before the 
house, and which, if he had been 
earlier in the house, he would 
have found not to be a solitary 
one against the bill, had clearly 
pointed out some of the injuries 
which the country would receive 
from itina commercial point of 
view, if it were passed into a law. 

He would beg leave to call the 
attention of his gallant friend, 
and along with his attention the 
attention of the whole house, to a 
clause which, in his humble opi- 
hion, Was more pregnant with mis- 
chief than any clause which he 
had ever read in any act. It was 
the following :—“ And be it fur- 
ther enacted, that if any vessel in 
any port of this realm shall have 
on board any person or persons” 
(it might, for instance, be a South 
American, and not a British sub- 
fects) “with the intention of en- 
isting in the service of any power, 
Ke, any subject or subjects of this 
realm, or any persons actually en- 
listed, &c., it shall be lawful for 
any officer of customs at that 


ari if there be no officer of 
‘ Q. 
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customs there, for any individual 
whatsoever, to detain, or to cause 
to be detained, such vessel, until 
such person or persons shall be 
given up to the municipal authori- 
ties :’? so that by the mere word 
of an informer, any vessel ready 
for sea might be detained for a 
considerable time, under a sus- 
picion which it would be very dif- 
ficult indeed to disprove. The 
honourable member then read an- 
other clause, from which it ap- 
peared, that the master of the ship 
containing any such persons was 
liable to be seized, was subjected 
to a heavy fine, and was obliged 
to give bail, if he intended to ap- 
peal against it; and also that if 
any action was brought against 
the informer, he was to be pro- 
tected in the same manner as the 
officers of the customs and excise. 
He (Mr. Denman) did not per- 
fectly understand what the latter 
part of this clause alluded to; he 
had, however, found out, that 
one half the penalty to be levied 
was to go to the common infor. 
mer, and the other to the crown; 
so that there was a premium of- 
fered for the detention of every 
vessel in his majesty’s harbours ; 
and yet it was argued that no in- 
jury could accrue from this bill 
to the commerce of the country ! 
So extraordinary were some of its 
particulars, that he was perfectly 
convinced, that even though the 
principle should be admitted, all 
of them could not be passed. Still 
they were of some use, as his gal- 
lant friend had well observed, be- 
cause they showed the animus in 
which the bill had been framed, 
He would object Jess to the for- 
mer act than he would to the pre- 

sent act on this subject. 
It had been said, that, like the 
H former 
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former act, the present might re- 
main a dead letter in the statute- 
book: but he was quite certain 
that this statement was incorrect, 
as no act ever could remaina dead 
letter which contained such clauses 
as he had just read to them. Be- 
fore he concluded, he had another 
remark to offer upon this bill: 
never had there been any thing so 
ungracious as the circumstances 
under which it had been brought 
before the house. The events of 
the late war had rendered a great 
part of the population militant ; 
many of its members were unfit. 
ted for any thing else but war, by 
the military habits which they had 
contracted: and now a measure 
was proposed to the house which 
would cut them oft from a service 
in which all their military enthu- 
siasm might be freely indulged, 
and all their military ardour safe- 
ly exercised. This was not the 
only evil which would ensue from 
this bill; all the ties which lead 
to commerce would be disturbed 
and broken. He did not mean 
to say, that the direct consequence 
of the act would be the total an- 
nihilation of our commerce with 
the Spanish colonies; he only 
meant to say, that if the British 
government threw its weight into 
the scale of Spain, it would pre- 
vent those ties of affection, and 
those delightful affinities which 
endear man to man, from being 
formed between this country and 
the independent provinces, which 
would be so useful in promoting 
the commerce of them both. It 
was perhaps better that he should 
not say a word regarding the king 
of Spain ; but it this bill had ort- 
ginated from any communication 
from him, he thought the house 
were imperatively called upon to 


receive it with suspicion; if it had 
originated from a still higher 
quarter, if it had come from those 
who had arrogated to themselves 
the right of disposing of the fates 
of kingdoms and empires, they 
ought, if possible, to receive it with 
still greater suspicion. On every 
principle he considered that this 
bill called for the most deter- 

mined hostility of the house. 
Mr. Wynn observed, that the 
bill now under discussion ought 
to be passed, if the country wished 
to preserve a strict neutrality in 
the present war between Spain 
and its colonies. But the oppo- 
nents of the bill said, ** Show us 
a single instance in which any in- 
dividual has been prevented en- 
listing in the service of Spain, and 
then we shall be convinced of the 
propriety of adopting some new 
measures.” He would tell them 
very shortly why he could not 
show them a single instance of 
what they called for: the existing 
law prevented enlistment into the 
service of any acknowledged Eu- 
ropean state, by the severity of 
the penalties which it enacted: 
for he was sorry to say, that it was 
not the government alone which 
had the power of carrying this 
law into execution, but any indi- 
vidual who chose to enforce it. 
Would it not therefore be the 
bounden duty of the American 
agent, if he saw the agent of 
Spain raising leviesin this countfy, 
to put a stop to his proceedings 
bv preferring an_ indictment 
against him? This consideration 
was a sufficient answer to this ar- 
gument of the honourable gen- 
tlemen who opposed this bill. 
Their next argument was, that 
this law had been a dead letter 
ever since it had been originally 
passed. 
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passed. This he denied : he did 
not know the number of execu- 
sions which had taken place under 
it; but if he was to trust to those 
records of the times, the maga- 
zines, some executions had most 
undoubtedly taken place. 

The honourable member then 
took a short review of the history 
of the times in which Englishmen 
had fought in the ranks of other 
monarchs than their own, and 
said that the cases which had 
been cited of their so doing, and 
which were the war of the United 
Provinces, the 40 years’ in Ger- 
many under Gustavus Adolphus, 
and the war of the Hugonots in 
France, were totally dissimilar 
and inapplicable to the present 
case. He argued that if a person 
could lay down his allegiance to 
his own government, and enter 
into the service of another state 
whenever he chose, there would 
be an end of the control of the 
king over his subjects. In the 
case of the Swiss, it was true, a 
liberty was granted of entering 
into the service of foreign states 
which might be at war with each 
other ; but was this license desira- 
ble? Was it desirable to allow en- 
usting to go on openly in the 
country for the rival services of fo- 
reign states? to see our fellow sub- 


jects selling their assistance to the 


highest bidder, and engaging to 
point their bayonets at each other’s 
breasts in a foreign contest ? 

But it was asked, why, though 
We opposed the policy of the Swiss, 
Carry the provisions of the present 
bill into a law, as the common 
law was sufficient to prevent the 
evils against which it was directed, 
and a writ of ne exeat regno would 
keep our subjects at home? In 
answer to this he would observe, 
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that the common law could not 
be enforced in every case where 
the prohibition was likely to be 
transgressed. The writ of ne exeat 
regno required names to be men- 
tioned, and legal forms to be gone 
through in the case of every in- 
dividual. Hitherto it had been 
said, that only individual officers 
had gone out to South America ; 
and if the cause had been so, he 
should have had no great objec- 
tion to their conduct, nor seen 
much ground for the present bill. 
Sut was this the whole of the evil? 
Was it not, on the contrary, noto- 
rious that great bodies had been 
assembled, and that enlisting had 
gone on ina manner and to an 
extent disgraceful to his majesty’s 
ministers? He had lately been 
told by an officer, that out of a 
battalion disbanded at Chatham 
no less number than 300 had en- 
listed in the service of the South 
Americans. 

Besides preventing those prac- 
tices and repealing the laws of the 
9th and 29th Geo. II., he thought 
the present bill should repeal three 
Irish statutes that were still in 
force regarding foreign enlist- 
ments. ‘Those who had objected 
to the principle of the bill had ar- 
gued, that if it passed into a law, 
no person could leave the country 
without the consent of the crown ; 
and the consent of the crown to 
their departure, to join one foreign 
power against another, would be 
equivalent to a breach of neutra- 
lity towards the latter. He dee 
nied this inference, at the same 
time contending that cases existed 
where the consent of the crown 
was so granted to individuals, 
without a breach of neutralit 
Returning to the principle of the 
measure, he argued, that Spain, 
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or any other power in alliance 
with us, had a right to say, “ No 
ships should leave your harbours 
carrying out your subjects to fight 
against us—no regiments should 
be formed to join our enemies— 
no enlisting should be permitted 
for their assistance.”” On looking 
back atour own history, we should 
find that we had not been inat- 
tentive to such conduct as this 
bill was intended to check, or de- 
ficient in asserting our right of re- 
monstrance against it. In the life- 
time of the Pretender, when we 
heard of any ships having been 
engaged in his service in the ports 
of France, or of any body of 
Frenchmen joining his standard, 
this government was not slow in 
presenting memorials and making 
remonstrance to the French cabi- 
net, which, though at that time 
not remarkable for its good faith 
or strict regard to alliances or en- 
gagements, never failed to inter- 
tere and to check the projected 
armament, 

It was not a satisfactory answer 
to a foreign power, which com- 
plained of a breach of neutrality, 
to say, that our existing laws could 
not prevent British subjects from 
joining the standard of its enemies. 
That power might immediately 
reply, lf your present laws are not 
sufficient, render them so. It was 
not the duty of foreigners to in- 
quire into the arrangements of 
our internal policy, the source of 
our legislative power, or the ob- 
stacles which our constitution 
might present to any alteration in 
our laws ; they could not stop to 
consider whether our government 
was an absolute monarchy, whe- 
ther we were governed by a par- 
liament or states general; but they 
had a right to say, “ The defects 


of your laws, or your negligence 
in improving them, shall not be 
allowed to injure us ;’’ and as the 
rights of neutrality had been trans. 
gressed to a great extent, means 
should be taken to prevent further 
violations of them. The honour. 
able gentleman concluded by sup. 
porting the bill. 

Mr. F., Douglas said, he did not 
expect that his majesty’s ministers 
would have receded from the pre. 
sent measure from any regard to 
its impolicy or injurious conse- 
quences, but he did hope that the 
opposition of the country would 
not have been without its effect. 
In the contest of the South Ame- 
ricans against the oppressions of 
Spain, there was more English 
feeling engaged, and more British 
interest involved, than in any other 
contest that had for a long time 
occurred. This was owing not 
only to the nature of the tyranny 
against which they struggled, the 
rights which they strove to esta- 
blish, and the commercial advan- 
tages which their liberty would 
enable them to extend to us, but 
to a recollection of our former in- 
tercourse with them. We could 
not forget that we first invited 
them to throw off the yoke which 
our government was now trying 
to reimpose, and that the birth of 
their independence took place un- 
der the protection of England. 

We had been accused of encou- 
raging a spirit of freedom when 
it suited our views, and of repress- 
ing it when the noble lord (Cas- 
tlereagh) commenced his negotia- 
tions, and found that his policy 
no longer required its assistance, 
The change had been realized in 
the conduct of this government 


towards South America, but he 


trusted the legislature would not 
perm 
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rmit it to be realized in the po- 
fey of the nation. We had formed 
an alliance with Spain without 
stipulating for a change in our 
laws. Let Spain have the fulfil- 
ment of her bond from the noble 
lord, and let English feeling and 
English heroism be allowed to 
exert themselves in favour of the 
liberty and independence of the 
states rising from under her op- 
pression. The noble lord could 
only pledge himself to answer the 
demand of Spain in so far as the 
laws of his country allowed him— 
he could only agree to prevent 
the enlistment of soldiers, or the 
sailing ofarmaments, by the powers 
which the laws and constitution 
put into his hands ; he could not 
stipulate with a foreign state to 
alter these laws, or engage to do 
any thing that implied a legisla. 
tivechange. The honourable and 
learned gentleman who had last 
spoken had said that the principle 
of the present bill was recognised 
in the policy of every other state 
but this, and that we should be 
singular in refusing to accede to 
i Such a singularity was a thing 
not at all alarming: be should be 
more alarmed at a conformity 
with the policy of foreign states. 
A minister of this country, when 
pressed to do any thing inconsis- 
tent with the laws, in order to 
please foreign despots, should an- 
swer, “IT cannot,” 

Our policy had always been pe- 
culiar as our character, our genius, 
and our constitution; and while 
to that peculiarity we owed our 
liberty, our glory, and our great. 
hess, it ought not to be a matter 
of much concern with us how it 
Was viewed in our foreign rela- 
tions. So far from maintaining the 


Principles of neutrality, this bill 
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would do quite the reverse ; while 
the noble lord himself would allow 
that its provisions were in direct 
opposition to our commercial po- 
licy. In our present commercial 
distress, while our trade was in a 
state of stagnation, and our manu- 
facturers were suffering almost in- 
tolerable hardships from the want 
of sale for the produce of their in- 
dustry, providence seemed to have 
opened to us the markets of South 
America—a country of immense 
extent, and of unlimited wealth, 
whose resources would grow with 
the growth of its independence, 
and in a short time enable it to 
purchase and consume whatever 
we could export for its use. The 
disposition of the people of the 
new states ought therefore to be 
consulted, as the means of promot- 
ing an intercourse so beneficial. 
Fashion ruled in states as much as 
among individuals. ‘The South 
Americans were habituated to con- 
sider us as friends and models; 
they wished to obtain the appro- 
bation of freemen, and to enter 
into political relations with free- 
men. Such a disposition we should 
foster, not only for the advantage 
it might bring, but for the evils 
which it might prevent; for let 
the house consider what might be 
the consequence of rejecting a 
union with states, which from that 
rejection might be thrown into the 
arms of the North American re- 
public, and thus compose along 
with it an alliance of incalculable 
strength, possessing a country of 
immense extent, full of resources, 
disposed by its geographical posi- 
tion for the most extensive com- 
merce and the closest intercourse, 
and combined to employ all its 
energies against the trade and 
power of this country from ancient 
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jealousy or contemned friendship. 


We should therefore draw the 


bonds of affection closer between 
ourselves and the South Ameri- 
cans, by allowing those who had 
bled in the service of their own 
country, and who could not now 
find subsistence or employment at 
home, to go out to their assistanc eC, 
to acquire additional experience 
in the new world, and to promote 
the progress of human happiness 
and freedom. They there would 
learn, not to support the dominion 
of continental despotism, but to 
co-operate with freemen in the re- 
covery of their rights, and would 
return home, not only better sol- 
diers, but better citizens, and bet- 
ter Englishmen. They would be 
taught in the same school with 
our Raleighs and Essexes, who 
had learned the art of war in com- 
bating the despotism of Spain ina 
similar cause. He should there- 
fore oppose the bill, because he 
would not consent to alter our in- 
ternal policy to meet our foreign 
relations, and because he was con- 
vinced that its principle was dic- 
tated by a set of sovereigns who 
were the enemies of freedom. 
Mr. Marryat said, that as the 
hon ourable and learned gentleman 
who introduced the bill had men- 
tioned that it was founded on the 
common law, he did not see any 
reason for this measure at the pre- 
sent moment. It appeared to him 
that this was a most inexpedient 
f eriod for altering our former po- 
icy. He happened ong oR 
the rovernment ot Sp ain mn Sout 
America ; and in the few preety 
vations wh ich he should make, he 
could speak from personal knows 
ledge and considerable > experience, 
In some countries governments 
ust: une d the monopoly of parti- 


cular branches of trade; but hete 
the government not only exercised 
but sold the monopoly. The 
merchants of Cadiz enjoyed it. 
The consequence was, that every 
commodity, before it reached the 
consumer, was taxed 500 per cent, 

But the high price of commo. 
dities consequent on the monopoly 
was the least of the evils w hich 
the colonists had to endure. All 
places of honour and emolument 
were shut against them. ‘They 
were filled by the natives of old 
Spain, and nobody born in the co- 
lonies could aspire tothem. The 
judges were chosen in like man- 
ner, and the very sources of justice 
were purchased, If, after the de. 
cision of a cause, any of the pars 
ties chose to complain to a h ioher 
tribunal, the appeal was founded 
on a statement drawn up by the 


judge who had tried it, without 


any power of altering it. No 
political information could be 
received till the events of 1S08. 


The cortes then sent out accounts 


of the revolution in Spain. In 
ISI], the local government of 
Venezuela, having established it- 
self, issued a proclam: ition, in 
which they claimed to have repre- 
entatives in the cortes of old 
Spain, and to be allowed to sell 
elsewhere the merchandise for 
which they could not procure a 
market in the mother country. In 
less than two months afterwards, 
this declaration was revoked by 
the 1 intri; rues of the merchants « of 
Cadiz, and it was declared by the 
authorities at home, that those 
who persevered in such dema: id S 

should be judged guilty of hig 
treason. M: iny submitte d, and 
others resisted this arbitr ary man- 
date: a civil war was the conse- 
quence, which proceeded until the 
restoration 
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restoration of Ferdinand VII, 
who sent out other proclamations 
of a similar character, and took 
steps which had exposed him and 
his government to the execration 
of all good men: yet it was this 
man and this system that the 
present bill was to support. 

It was also fit to consider the 
robable success of the cause ; and 
- he might remark, that it 
seemed part of the law of nature 
that the colonies should only sup- 
port a due portion of the burdens 
of the mother country: it had 
been so with our colonies in Ame- 
rica, and with those of Portugal 
inthe east. Besides, from whence 
was Spain to draw her resources 
to continue the hopeless struggle ? 
The very well of her treasures had 
fallen into the hands of her ene- 
mies; and while they were daily 
augmenting in strength, she was 
gradually de¢lining in weakness. 
The purchase of Louisiana had 
brought the United States in con- 
tact with the main; they had 
avowed their purpose of making 
the whole western hemisphere 
free; and though the cession of 
the Floridas might check them 
for a time, they would never 
abandon their ultimate design. It 
was clear that in the commerce of 
South America all Europe was 
interested : she was languishing 
from an interruption of various 
supplies, and this country had a 
nght to ask Spain why she perse- 
vered in a contest injurious not 
only to herself, but to all her neigh. 
bours. On what ground could 
Spain call upon Great Britain to 
imterfere in her favour? When 
“ur own colonies revoked, she im- 
mediately opened her ports to 
their shipping - - P oli 
of pping: and a few years 
Mterwards made it a ground of 
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hostility against us, that we had 
seized some of her shipping while 
trading in neutrality with our ree 
volted colonies. Surely the South 
Americans had many claims upon 
the indulgence of this country: 
they had offered to submit to her 
mediation, and she never required 
morethan that we should maintain 
an attitude of strict impartiality. 
Had Great Britain done so? Cer- 
tainly not. On the contrary, the 
royalists had been supplied with 
arms and ammunition conveyed 
in British vessels, and convoyed 
by British ships of war: he (Mr. 
Marryat) had himself underwrit- 
ten a policy on one of these ad- 
ventures, and had paid a return 
for convoy to the Spanish main. 
The proceedings of commodore 
Brown all went to establish the 
same point; and another case of a 
most barbarous description had 
occurred, which clearly proved 
that nothing like a neutrality had 
been observed. After general Mo- 
rillo, on his arrival in New Gre- 
nada, had proclaimed and violated 
a general amnesty, he made an 
attack upon a small place on the 
coast, incapable of resistance: the 
people crowded themselves into 
all the craft in the port, and sought 
refuge in Trinidad; they were 
driven to the place from whence 
they had sailed, and man, woman, 
and child, were massacred by the 
royalists: a British sloop of war 
had seen their bones whitening the 
shore for two leagues. 

In truth, when we were at peace 
with all mankind, it was not a point 
for the government to inquire 
how our subjects occupied their 
talents, or promoted their inter- 
ests. A certain degree of military 
ardour must always prevail, and 
now we had a large list of half 
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pay officers and soldiers, who had 
no other employment, and were 
fit for no other employment, than 
that which this contest afforded ; 
it was a hardship almost amount- 
ing to injustice to detain them 
here, and it was converting a land 
of freedom into an extended pri- 
son, 

Much had been said about the 
treaty with Spain in 1814; but it 
went no further than regarded the 
supplying of arms and ammuni- 
tion, and this stipulation had been 
strictly observed. As to the formal 
words in the preamble about 
dsawing closer the bonds of amity, 
&e. he had always looked upon 
them merely as expressions of di- 
plomatic courtesy. Besides, what 
sympathy could we have with a 
king who, having been restored 
by our troops to his throne, made 
it the first act of his government 
to offer a national thanksgiving to 
God that his kingdom was freed 
from the pollution of hereticsx— 
with a king who had revived the 
inquisition with all its tortures, 
and had declared hostility to all 
that was generous, liberal, and 
enlightened ? With such a govern- 
ment, how was it possible for this 
free state to preserve any bonds of 
amity ? the utmost we could do 
was to observe a cold neutrality. 

Sir C. Robinson maintained, 
that in questions of neutrality the 
condact of individuals could not 
be distinguished from the acts of 
the state: they were bovnd toge- 
ther by reciprocal duties and in- 
terests. The acts of individuals 
had often been, and might again 
be, the cause of war; and it was 
so laid down by all writers upon 
the laws of nations. He referred 
to a proclamation made by James 
\l, and to the statute of Anne, 





which applied principally to sub» 
jects in the Roman catholic per: 
suasion, and other authorities, to 
prove the further recognition of 
this principle—to prove that this 
bill was founded on the most di- 
stinct and correct views of the sub- 
ject, the same views which had 
influenced our ancestors in the 
line of conduct they had pursued 
towards all the nations of Europe. 
Mr. Macdonald was anxious to 
impress upon the house this great 
and important fact—that this mea- 
sure, however supported by the 
learning and logic of doctors’ 
ccmmons, whatever abstract rea- 
soning might be employed by gen- 
tlemen on the other side, did main. 
ly and effectually go <o the de- 
struction of the cause of the inde- 
pendent patriots of South America. 
Much had been said also by the 
gentlemen on the opposite benches 
respecting the right of this go- 
vernment to interfere: the right 
could not for a moment be con- 
tradicted, but he entertained con- 
siderable doubt whether the house 
would have the heart to pass such 
a bill as was now attempted to be 
thrust upon the nation, Although 
the arguments of his honourable 
friend who had spoken this night 
against the measure had not been 
overcome, yet they had in some de: 
“ae been distorted and disfigured 
y what had been said by theother 
side; and he thought he could 
not Uo better than bring back to 
the recollection of the house some 
of the most striking arguments 
which had been urged by his ho- 
nourable friend, The speech of 
the honourable member for Sand- 
wich, and that of the honourable 
member for Banbury, had been 
endeavoured to be answered, but 
without success, What they had 
contended 
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contended, and what he should 
now contend, was, that the utmost 
that could be expected of the na- 
tion by government was, a sub- 
stantial and Lona fide system of 
non-interference; but this could 
only be done by leaving the laws 
in statu quo, without reference to 
any of the parties. 

A system of impartial neutra- 
lity had been deprecated by mi- 
nisters, in order to attempt that of 
speculative partiality; and they 
had shown by the time and the 
circumstances under which the 
proposition was made, what was 
the real nature and character of 
the measure: it might seem at 
first sight to be an equitable pro- 
ceeding, but a little reflection 
would show it to be, not only a 
most imprudent, but a most un- 
just and oppressive attempt. But 
he felt a strong preliminary ob- 
jection to the bill, arising from its 
more than suspicious origin: it 
bore marks the most distinct and 
unequivocal of a foreign sugges- 
tina suggestion, too, coming 
from a quarter of all others the 
least entitled to expect any grace 
or favour at the hands of a Bri- 
tish public, 

The learned civilian opposite 
(sir Christopher Robinson) had 
dwelt much upon the principle 
which was recognised by this bill; 
but he (Mr. Macdonald) felt an- 
i10us to impress upon the house 
the consideration of the time and 
circumstances under which this 
measure was proposed, Why was 
hot such a bill as this introduced 
at the commencement of the con- 
test in South America ? Perhaps 
fovernment had not calculated 
unon the deep interest which En- 
Bishmen seemed to take in the 
ate of the Spanish independents ; 


it was not expected that so many 
British subjects would transport 
themselves to the distant shores 
of Chili. The noble lord had told 
the house, that it was not proposed 
so long as any hope of a reconcili- 
ation remained, A reconciliation! 
Why, the noble lord knew very 
well that so long ago as the mis- 
sion of the marquis Wellesley to 
Cadiz, not the least hope of a re- 
conciliation remained; the high 
est degree of animosity existed 
between the belligerent parties: 
it was indeed Lellum ad internecio- 
nem. During all this time, since 
the commencement of the war, 
this government had been inactive 
and never dreamed of restraining 
British subjects from exerting 
themselves in the cause of inde- 
pendence. But now, forsooth, 
when the crisis had arrived when 
the patriots had by their valour 
and intrepidity, by their manly 
perseverance in the cause of liber- 
ty, after having undergone the 
most oppressive human sufferings, 
nearly achieved the long-wished- 
for triumph, when they had but 
one stroke more to attain their 
glorious deliverance from the yoke 
of their oppressors, noW ministers 
had come forward to dash down 
the cup of hope, to paralyse all 
their exertions, and to stretch out 
a saving hand to the last efforts 
of expiring tyranny. As far as 
the British government was con- 
cerned, the hopes of Spain had 
not beeu. disappointed ; but he 
hoped that this night Ferdinand 
would be aware how much he 
had miscalculated the character 
of a British parliament. 
Thenoble lord seemed anxiousto 
go into a wider and more distant 
field of action than he had lately 


been accustomed to, and would 
now 
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now call down the enmity and 
hatred of an unhappy people, 
whohadalways looked to England 
for protection and support. So 
ants for the politics of the noble 
lord. But this line of conduct 
was the more absurd, the more 
unjust he should say, when it was 
considered that England itself 
pointed out to the South Ameri- 
can independents the way to over- 
come this weak, but legitimate 
monarch, Ferdin and VIL. Neither 

did he see any thing in the cha- 
racter of Ferdinand to justify this 
departure from uniform practice. 

It was but the other day that this 
glorious monarch, this ally to 
whom England was linked by ties 
of affection, thought proper to cede 
to America, the rival of England, 
one of his most important posses- 


sions. A cession such as that of 


the Floridas could never have 
been made, had the spirit of the 
treaty of Utrecht been upheld. 
But, independently of that consi- 
deration, such an aggrandizement 
of a powerful rival ought not to 
be passed over without a strict in- 
quiry into the cause of this most 
extraordinary and unprecedented 
sroceeding. A reason, however, 
me been assigned for this cession, 
and it Was a most curious one: it 
was, that the king of Spi IN Was 
utterly incapable ‘of maint. ining 
his possessions. According to 
this doctrine, then, Ferdin: md was 
to be allowed to make what ces- 
sion he pleased, to whatever oe r 
he chose, however it might injur 

thiscountry. Alth ugh thi is Mo- 
narch had entirely lost ¢! ‘ power 
of pro tecting, he on in full 
energy all his « } abilities of Ope 
pressing ; and n w the house was 
called upon to give effectual aid 
to this mmbecile, impotent, but le- 


gitimate monarch. The natiog 
revolted at the idea. It might 
hitherto act upon the sy stem of 
non-interference, but beyond that 
it would not go. The moral feel. 
ings of a free and noble-minded 
people had been trifled with by 
the government; but the nation 
would be found to be superior to 
these disgraceful attempts : the 
people of England would compel 
the government to respect them, 
and would show that they were 
stronger than even power itself. 
Lord Castlereagh requested the 
house to remember, that as the 
bill now stood, it was not open 
to any objection as being a retro- 
spective measure. He (ord Cas- 
tlereagh) did not, however, look 
at the matter in the light merely 
of the wishes of individuals, but 
as a combination of persons to 
raise levies in Great Britain, and 
to make this country the spot on 
which those very levies were to be 
raised that were to be put in ac- 
tive operation against the mother 
country, in conjunction with what 
was called an army in South 
America, As to the statemen 
which an honourable and learned 
gentleman had made, of two ves- 
sels havi ing been fitted out in ports 
of the United States, destined for 
similar purposes, for his own part, 
he was not able to speak to the 
fact; but he had yet to learn, 
supposing that true, whether they 
were so fitted out with the consent 
of the government of the United 
States; for it was a measure which 
the whole line of their policy 
seemed to be opposed to. It has 
been found impossible, by any ex- 
isting law, to prevent ships from 
sailing for South American ports 
in possession of the insurgents, 
and even carrying such stores as 
t! icy 
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they were furnished with, He 
would now endeavour to state 
what was the peculiar character 
of the offence regarded by the 
bill before the house. ‘There was 
no doubt that any nation which 
chose might allow its subjects to 
serve belligerent powers, not fa- 
vouring, in the meanwhile, one 
belligerent more than another ; 
but it never had been the prac- 
tice of this country to sell the 
services of its subjects. He 
should be glad to hear any ho- 
nourable gentleman state, that in 
the case of a neutral power per- 
mitting them to be so exerted to 
the detriment of another nation, 
that would not be ground and 
cause of war between them, as 
between state and state ? 

He would ask the honourable 
and learned gentleman who spoke 
last, with eloquence indeed, but 
certainly with more of declamation 
than argument, how he would 
like to learn that old Spain had 
thought proper to interfere with 
any of our colonies that might 
happen to be ina state of insur- 
rection, by assisting them in this 
manner? How would the house 
have rung with his protestations 
against such interference? Sup- 
pose a case of an expedition fitted 
out irom Corunna, for instance, 
against one of our West India 
islands. He merely put this as 
a casey and was happy to be en- 
abled to dispel any fears that 
might be entertained on the sub- 
fect; but looking into the womb 
of time, and contemplating the 
possibility of such an event, he 
put it to the house to consider 
what would be their feclings and 
conduct. Or supposing the in- 
habitants of Boston or New York 
Weretothinkit very convenient that 
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they should interfere with the 
commerce of our West India pos- 
sessions, of which we had so long 
enjoyed the monopoly, and he 
should be required to demand an 
explanation, he should deem it 
unworthy of an English minister 
to ask that which we had refused, 
merely as the stronger power, to 
another nation, to whom we had 
not had the honour or the justice 
to observe the same conduct. And 
so much for the laws of nations. 

His learned and honourable 
friend had considered the subject, 
in framing this measure, on prin- 
ciples which justice itself pointed 
out. The house were bound to 
remedy the defect of the law: and 
in the whole history of the policy 
of the country, nothing could be 
found which more strongly called 
for the interference of parliament 
than the subject before them.— 
Never before had any persons so 
flagrantly abused the character 
of that country as those who had 
thus raised levies, not only on 
our shores, but who embarked 
them in our ports. The ho- 
nourable gentieman seemed to 
think that in consequence of for- 
mer excitements, by reason of the 
conduct of Spain towards her, 
America was justified in the ef- 
forts she was now making. That 
took place in 1797; and nothing 
further occurred between the two 
countries till about 1808 or 1809. 
As to any thing which took place 
in 1797, it was a monstrous pro- 
position that we were to allow that 
to interfere with the faith of so- 
lemn treaties subsequently made 
and recognised no later than in 
the proclamation issued in the 
beginning of 1817. 

An honourable gentleman on 


the second bench had made a Te- 
presentation 
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presentation calculated to excite 
the sympathy of the house, It had 
been stated, that while we denied 
arms to the insurgent provinces, 
we gave them to the mother coun- 
try ; or at least sent them thither, 
so that they were ultimately trans- 
mitted to the royalists in South 
America; and that therefore we 
had not maintained a fair neutra- 
lity. Buthe could assure the ho- 
nourable gentleman, that for the 
last two years, during which time 
this subject had come most point- 
edly under the consideration of 
the British government, every ef- 
fort had been made to make the 
neutrality perfectly observed. In 
reply to the charge of the honour- 
able member, that instead of pre- 
serving neutrality between the two 
belligerent parties on the Spanish 
main, his majesty’s ministers had 
taken so decided a part, that a 
great number of those unfortunate 
victims who had been driven to 
seek refuge under our flag were de- 
nied protection, forced back into 
the very ports of their enemies, 
and a great proportion of them 
massacred on the beach at Paria 
in reply to this he had to state, 
that 690 of them had been admit- 
ted to a free asylum, without any 
expense to themselves, in Novem- 
ber and December 1814.  Si- 
milar protection had been offered 
to the insurgent leader, Vedo.— 
The number of persons thus ad- 
mitted from November 1814 to 
January 1817, into Trinidad, a- 
mounted to 3,923. 

He appealed to the house, 
therefore, whether there had not 
been great exaggeration in this 
case: he did not mean to impute 
it to the honourable gentleman, 
but at least it showed the great 
necessity of careful inquiry. There 


was a great number of persons in 
this country who were forgetting 
the duties of British merchants in 
becoming the political agents of 
those stites. The noble lord then 
proceeded at considerable length 
io deprecate in terms of severe 
censure this political agency on 
the part of sommieeelal men. 
The strongest representations had 
reached this country, particularly 
from the commander-in-chief at 
Jamaica, that the commercial in- 
terests of Great Britain had been 
greatly compromised by that in- 
terference. No doubt the house 
would perceive that there was but 
one feeling on the subject else- 
where: for, in her present state, 
Spain would have been unable to 
carry on her operations against 
the insurgents, but for the great 
mass of local interest are she 
possessed. The consequence of 
the proceedinys to which he had 
alluded had been the creation of a 
very great jealousy on the part of 
Spain of the intentions of our go- 
vernment. In the year 1809, 
when the spirit of resistance to 
the encroachments of France first 
broke out in Spain, a treaty was 
made, by which Spain bound 
herself not to alienate any of 
her possessions; and this country 
pledged to her its support and 
protection : but it was never con- 
templated that we were to assist 
her with our arms against any of 
her colonies which might happen 
to be in a state of insurrection. 
By a subsequent treaty, we also 
pledged ourselves not to give any 
assistance to the insurgent states ; 
and it would be a positive aban- 
donment of the principles of that 
treaty, if this bill were not now 
enacted, 

He did hope, therefore, that 


after 
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after every other country had re- 
cognised the justice of preserving 
the neutrality, we should be the 
last to withstand the obligation 
of solemn treaties. The princi- 
ple of this bill was not retrospec- 
tive, and he hoped the house 
would see the necessity of arming 
the executive power with the 
means of repressing an offence 
which cast so deep a stain on the 
national character. ‘This was the 
only ground upon which our neu- 
trality could be preset ved, 

The house divided :— 

For the amendment, 142 

Againstit, . . . 155 

Majority for the bill 13 

The house, in a committee, 
agreed to the resolutions propos- 
ed by the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, allowing of a composi- 
tion for the assessed taxes, in lieu 
ofany further surcharge, at the 
rate of 5 per cent. for houses and 
windows, and 10 per cent. for 
household establishments. 

On the motion of the chancellor 
of the exchequer, the speaker left 
the chair, and the house resolved 
itself into a committee on the 
finance report. 

The chanceYor of the exche- 
quer then proceeded to explain 
the resolutions which he had ona 
former evening laid on the table. 
Whenever an opportunity arose 
tor parliament to take into consi- 
deration the financial arrange- 
ments of the country, it was na- 
tural to expect something more 
general than a statement of the 
Provisions made for the immedi- 
ate service of the year. In order 
to explain his plan in the most sa- 
tisfactory manner, it was desirable 

t a general view should first 

presented, and that the tech 
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nical details should be reserved 
for the budget of the year. His 
object at present was to exhibit 
the leading features and general 
principles of the financial arrange- 
ments for the year; and with this 
view he had endeavoured, in as 
short « manner as possible, to 
bring the leading points before 
the house, unincumbered by those 
details which could be discussed 
on a future opportunity. The 
truth was, that whatever details 
they might enter into, the great 
leading question would always 
be, whether the income was equal 
to the expenditure. ‘The finance 
committee, who had done great 
service to the country, had always 
addressed themselves to that ge- 
neral and comprehensive view of 
the subject, and to their reports 
he should refer in explaining his 
general plan. He was first to 
give a general view of the reso- 
utions which he had laid upon 
the table, and he would then 
more particularly state the mode 
in which he proposed to carry 
those resolutions into effect. 

The first resolution stated, 
“ that since the termination of 
the war in 1815, the property tax 
in Great Britain, and other taxes 
in Great Britain and Ireland, 
which yielded a revenue of up- 
wards of 18,000,000/. per annum, 
have expired, or been repealed, or 
reduced.”” For illustrating that 
resolution, he had laid an account 
upon the table formed from the 
several accounts which had been 
previously produced. By this 
account it was made manifest 
that taxes had been reduced since 
the peace to the amount of 
18,700,000/. The second reso- 
lution stated, ** that by an act 


passed in the 56th Geo. IIT. ¢, 98. 
tne 
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the revenues of Great Britain 
and Ireland were consolidated.” 
The act here mentioned had 
thrown the revenues of the two 
countries énto one general mass. 
Here he wished to state, that he 
would by no means be understood 
to say, that Ireland had not paid 
a fair proportion of revenue. At 
the period when the union of Ire- 
land with Great Britain had ta- 
ken place, it could not have been 
foreseen that for 14 years there 
would be an uninterrupted course 
of the most expensive war ever 
known. If any human foresight 
could have calculated the enor- 
mous expenses, the enormous 
magnitude of the sum would 
have astonished and appalled the 
stoutest heart. The revenue had 
been then apportioned to Great 
Britain and Ireland. Whether 
more revenue might not then have 
been obtamed, and more taxes 
imposed in Ireland, it was now 
impossible to say: but in conse- 
quence of the internal commo- 
tions and expensive measures that 
had taken place in the years 1798 
and 1799, the taxes in Ireland 
had become so great, that if a 
larger proportion of revenue had 
been proposed, it would have 
sneend a strong obstacle to the 
union. The consequence how- 
ever was, that while Great Britain 
raised a large proportion of the 
supplies, Ireland had recourse to 
loans. Between the period of the 
union of the two kingdoms and 
the union of the treasuries, the 
public debt of Great Britain in- 
creased as one to seven ; that of 
Ireland eighttold, The 3d, 4th, 
and Sth resolutions stated, “that 
in the year preceding the said 
consolidation, the net separate 
neome of Ireland was 4,561,353/., 
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and the charge of the iunded 
and unfunded debt of Ireland 
was 6,446,8351, which exceeded 
the whole net revenue by the sum 
of 1,885,472/., exclusive of the 
civil list and other permanent 
charges of Ireland, and of the 
proportion of the supplies to be 
defrayed by that part of the united 
kingdom ; that no provision has 
been made by parliament to sup. 
ply this deficiency ; that the sup. 
plies to be voted by parliament 
tor the service of the united king. 
dom, for the year ending the Sth 
of April 1820, may be estimated 
at 20,000,000/.”” 

Those resolutions contained no 
statement which could be contro- 
vertec, or which required eluci- 
dation, They served principally 
to introduce the remaining four 
resolutions, * that the existing 
revenue applicable to these ser- 
vices cannot be estimated at more 
than 7,000,000Z, leaving the sum 
of 13,000,000/. to be raised by 
loan or other extraordinary re- 
sources; that the sinking fund 
annually applicable to the nat- 
onal debt may be estimated at 
15,000,000L, exceeding the above 
sum necessary to be raised for the 
service of the vear by 2,000,000/. 
only ; that to provide for the exl- 
gencies of the public service, to 
make such progressive reduction 
of the national debt as may ade- 
quately support public credit, 
and to afford to the country a 
prospect of future relief from a 
part of its present burdens, it 1s 
absolutely necessary that there 
should be a clear surplus of the 
income of the country beyond 
the expenditure of not less than 
5,000,0004. ; that with a view te 
the attainment of this important 
object, it is expedient now to ™ 
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crease the income of the country, 
by the imposition of taxes to the 
amountot 3,000,0002. perannum. 
The whole substance of the above 
resolutions was, that in order 
to have a clear sinking fund of 
5,000,000/., it was necessary to 
raise $,000,000/. more than the 
present income. The foundation 
of this necessity had been laid by 
the repeal of the property tax, 
and other war taxes, in 1S16.— 
He was far from arraigning the 
honour and humanity which had 
insisted on that repeal, but he 
must maintain upon his consctence 
4s a man, and his responsibility 
asa minister, that it had not pro- 
duced the advantages which had 
been held out to the country as its 
consequences. He was ready to 
admit, that it had afforded relief 
in the time of great embarrass- 
ment and distress, and contributed 
to the restoration of credit and 
industry. But at the same time 
it was evident that credit could 
not besupported, and thatindustry 
could not long have free scope, by 
iny Means so sure and perma- 
nent, as by placing the revenue 
veyond the expenditure of the 
country. 
_ What he proposed to be done 
‘us day was to place the revenue 
in the same state in which it would 
now have been, if the property tax 
had not been repealed. If, instead 
of the total repeal which had been 
made in 1816, the property-tax 
had been continued for two years 
longer, at the modified rate which 
had been proposed, the imposition 
* hew taxes would be unneces- 
sary. The consequence of its con- 
page would have been, that 
1900,000/. of debt would have 
ra + ste to the country, and 
culty now felt, of paying 
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to the bank, would have been 
avoided, because a new debt would 
not have been contracted. The 
measures which had been resorted 
to in consequence of the repeal 
were the best which could be 
adopted in the situation of the 
country. Although they were 
temporary expedients, yet they 
brought the country to its present 
condition, without diminution of 
credit, without any imputation on 
character, and without any tax on 
the necessaries of life. When the 
property tax had been repealed, 
a considerable part of its produce 
had not been recovered. The 
sumsof this description afterwards 
received contributed very materi- 
ally to lessen the inconveniences 
which would otherwise have been 
felt. ‘The bank, knowing the ne- 
cessity of preparing for cash-pay- 
ments, had begun to reduce their 
issues; but it had been obvious 
that cash-payments could not be 
at once resumed, ‘Their treasury 
had been exhausted during the 
war, and time had therefore been 
given to make that preparation 
which was necessary. During the 
three years that had elapsed since 
the peace, no inconvenience had 
been felt in resorting to the bank. 
Labour, which had suffered great- 
ly from the restriction of the cir- 
culating medium in 1816, was re- 
vived by the increase of bank is- 
sues to the amount of 1,500,000/, 
and by the issue of exchequer- 
bills. 

But they were now called upon 
to adopt a more permanent and 
systematic arrangement, and to 
ascertain the real amount of in- 
come necessary for the expendi- 
ture of the country. The resolu- 
tion which stated the sinking fund 
to be only 2,000,000/. was taken 
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from the first report of the finance 
committee of the present year. 
But the finance committee had 
made reports before the revenue 
had become greater than the ex- 
penditure, and their reports extend- 
ed from that period ull now, when 
the surplus was 2,000,000/, The 
whole history of this progress was 
to be found in the 11th report of 
the committee of last parliament, 
and the first report of the commit- 
tee of this year. In the first year 
of peace there was a considerable 
deficit. In the income for the 
year ending 5th January, 1817, 
the expenditure was 54,200,000/, 
and the income 51,300,000/., leav- 
ing a deficiency of 2,900,000/. In 
that same year, too, but for the 
arrears of the property tax taken 
into account, we should have had 
a deficiency of 3,000,0002 In the 
next year (1817) the expenditure 
had been 52,956,000/., and the in- 
come 52,302,000/., leaving a defi- 
ciency of 654,000/. In 1518 the 
expenditure had been 52,875,000/, 
and the income 54,563,000/. mak- 
ing a surplus of 1,688,000, In 
the present year the income was 
calculated at 54,000,000/, and the 
expenditure at 52,018,000/. which 
would make a surplus of nearly 
2,000,000/. He had now to sub. 
mit to the house, whether upon a 
sinking fund of 2,000,000/. they 
could satisfy the public creditor, 
preserve the stability and dignity 
of the country, provide for such 
emergencies as might arise, and 
hold out to the public any pro- 
spect of the smallest relief from 
their present burdens, It was, he 
contended, quite impossible to af- 
ford any relief, while our expendi- 
ture exceeded 60,000,0001. 

First of all, then, he would ask 
the house to consider what they 
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owed to the public creditor. He 
knew no duty more solemnly and 
imperiously called for. In 1793 
when Mr. Pitt had begun the series 
of loans which now formed the 
whole of the national debt, he had 
arranged that a fund of 1 per cent, 
should be provided for the reduc. 
tion of every loan. No obligation 
could be more sacred than our 
obligation to provide for the pay. 
ment of this debt, contracted asit 
had been for the preservation of 
the country, and under the sane 
tion of the national faith. His 
plan, therefore, was to raise the 
2,000,000. to 5,000,000/. with 
out any loan taken ito the ac 
count. His object was to havea 
real sinking fund of 5,000,000L 
The nominal sinking fund was « 
be reduced 13,000,000/.; that sum 
being proposed to be applied to 
the service of the present year, in- 
stead of a loan to the same amount. 
Whether this was to be done as 
authorized by Mr. Fox’s bill or 
by any other means, would claim 
their consideration afterwards. 
Not less than 5,000,000J. he consi- 
dered necessary to satisfy the just 
claims of the public creditor. Hi 
therto there had been no means of 
providing 5,000,000/, of a real 
sinking fund. But this sum if now 
sensidelaaedl if allowed to increas 
as the sinking fund had done from 
1786 to 1792, would very rapidly 
improve from 5,000,000/. 
8,000,000, which would be somes 
thing more than I per cent. of 4 
real fund for the reduction of the 
public debt. This improvement 


might be expected, partly from 
the operation of compound interest, 
partly from improvements of the 
revenue, and partly from the i 
crease in value of funded property. 


He must, however, say, that he 
was 
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was not Very sanguine in expect- 
ing that funded property would 
increase in value, when he consi- 
dered how little it had increased 
since 1815. He left it to parlia- 
ment to judge whether the public 
might be satisfied with this ar- 
rangement, and whether a founda- 
tion would be laid by it for general 
improvement. His object, then, 
was to raise the 2,000,000/. to 
5,000,000/. by adding 3,000,000/. 
to our income. ‘The mode of 
raising this addition could be dis- 
cussed in detail when the report 
of the committee of ways and 
means should come under consi- 
deration. 

When the house should have 
come to concur in the general cut- 
line, they could minutely consider 
the particular parts. ‘Those who 
disapproved of the outline might 
entertain different opinions of par 
ticular parts, and even those who 
might approve of the general plan, 
might not approve of every part. 
All that was essential and impor- 
tant was, that the house should 
make up its mind for a great effort. 
When it should have been deter- 
mined that $,000,000/. must be 
raised, then it would come to be 
considered how to apportion this 
burden on the various classes and 
commodities, so as to occasion the 
least possible inconvenience. The 
first resource which he had in view 
for raising this sum was the con- 
solidation of taxes, Under this 
head the article of foreign wool 
would be subjected toa tax, which 
Was expected to produce 100,000/. 
The remaining part of this branch, 
including 200,000/,under the head 
of Customs, was expected to pro- 
duce 400,000/. The next source 
Wasa malt tax. This had been 


One of the taxes >: ; : 
1619, xes repealed in 1816, 
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and he now was for resorting to 
that article for a considerable part 
of the sum required. 

The repeal of the war tax upon 
mait had been expected to benefit 
agriculture, to increase the reve- 
nue, and also to lower the price 
of beer, a beverage of so much im- 
portance to the labouring classes. 
In all the three points the expec- 
tation had wholly tailed. Agri« 
culture had experienced no relief; 
and with respect to the revenue 
he could state the effect produced. 
In the last year of the war tax, 
the quantity consumed was 
26,200,000 bushels. In the first 
year after the reduction of the tax 
the quantity was only 17,000,000 
bushels. It was true that it had 
been a bad season, and it would 
be found that it was the variation 
of seasons, and not any variation 
in the tax, which occasioned every 
variation in the consumption of 
malt. In the next year the cone 
sumption was 25,400,000 bushels. 
But the quantity consumed since 
1816 was not at all larger upon 
an average than before that period, 
With respect to beer, it was now 
at as high a price as when the tax 
was highest upon malt. He pro- 

osed, therefore, to lay upon malt, 
one half of the war duty, that was 
ls. 2d. per bushel. ‘This would 
afford a justification forthe present 
price of beer, but no justification 
for ahigher price. He here beg- 
ged to refer to a most important 
statement in the report of a com- 
mittee which had inquired into 
this subject last year. A gentle- 
man of the highest respectability 
and of the greatest professional 
experience on the subject—he 
meant Mr. Barclay—had given 
evidence that in May:last year, 
malt was 8ls. per quarter, and 
J hops 
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hops 24/. to 25/. per cwt. At pre- 
sent malt was only 63s. per quarter, 
and hops 8/. to 10/, per ewt. The 
brewing of a quarter of malt, 
which in May last year cost 94, 
16s. 8d., would now cost only 6/. 

7s. 4d. He proposed to take 
9s. 4d. for the public, leaving a 
difference of 2/. 9s. in favour of 
the brewer. From this tax he 
calculated upon a revenue of 
1,400,000/. ‘The remaining aru- 
cles were under the head of cus- 
toms and excise. The greatest in- 
conveniences had been found to 
arise from the union of customs 
and excise, which increased the 
expenses of both: and the govern- 
ment hoped the greatest improve- 
ment, at least they were resolved 
to try what improvement could be 
made, by placing this province 
under one rather than under both. 
Many articles of our imports were 
known to be subject to adultera- 
tion and fraud. 
the revenue had no means of pre- 
venting uns fraud after the arti- 
cles had been given out of the 
warchouse ; the excise possessed 
means of detec ting atterwards any 
adulteration or fraud. The art 
cles proposed to be taxed under 
this head were tobacco, cofice, tea, 
and pepper. Such a tax would 
be imposed upon tobacco as would 
add 500,000/. to the revenue, and 
sull it would, he hoped, be sold 
cheaper than at present. Coffee 
would, by an increased tax, yield 
130,000/, By raising the tax upon 
tea # per cent. that was from 96 
to 100, a revenue of 130,000/, 
might be expected. From the 
proposed tax upon pepper he exe 
pected 30,000/. These taxes would 
produce no variation on the con- 
sumpuon of the commodities. At 
present the utmost vigilance was 


"The officers of 
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necessary to prevent adulteration 
and iraud, ‘That vigilance would. 
he trusted, be exerted with effec. 
The temptations would not be jp. 
creased by this arrangement, and 
a saving would be produced to 
the consumer by means of greate; 
and more effectual vigilance being 
exercised, 

One article only remained to be 
stated. ‘There was one article 
upon which it was intended to 
raise the duty, and which he con. 
ceived might be done without any 
inconvenience to the public; at 
all events the experiment would 
be one worth trying: it was a 
tax upon British spirits. This, 
he calculated, would produce 
500,000/, ‘The total, then, of 
the increased taxes would be 
3,190,000/.; but, making an al. 
lowance for incidental deficiencies 
in collection, he would estimate 
it at 3,000,000/, He would not 
then go into the detail of each of 
the articles he had mentioned, as 
a more proper time would arrive 
for that purpose ; and when it 
should come, he should be willing 
to go into any explanation whicl: 
might be thought necessary. The 
whole, then, would stand thus :— 
‘Lhe first article was the consoli- 
dation of customs; which, includ- 
ing the duty on wool, would 
amountto . . . . 500,000 
The increased duty 

onmalt . . . . 1,400,000 

on British spirits . 500,000 

ontobacco , . . 500,000 

on cotiee and cocoa = 130,000 





a es 180,000 
on pepper . . . $0,000 
Making on —_— 
the whole . 3,190,000 


He could not too seriously “im 
press upon the house the necessity 
of adopting measures which woul? 
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suppert public credit upon a solid 
and permanent basis. It should be 
borne in mind, that for three years 
resort had been had to temporary 
expedients, in order to make the 
income and expenditure meet. It 
was now, he conceived, full time 
—having minutely examined into 
all our sources of income, having 
inquired into our expenditure (not, 
he trusted, without effect) so as to 
see what could be spared consist- 
ently with public security, having 
come to the determination of, and 
made preparations for, restoring 
our metallic currency—we should 
also adept such measures as would 
place our revenue upon a sure and 
permanent footing, to restore a 
permanent system of taxation. 
The investigations to which he had 
alluded had shown all the strength 
and weakness of the country, at 
home and abroad. The army of oc- 
cupation, which had been station- 
edin France, were recalled, and 
we had now what might be looked 
upon as a permanent peace esta- 
bishment; it was therefore neces- 
sary that, with this fixed and set- 
Ued view of our foreign and do. 
mestic situations, we should adopt 
some regular and permanent sy- 
stem in accordance with them. 
Tn all human probability we 
might calculate upon a continu- 
ance of the pacitic relations in 
which we stood with regard to 
oreign nations, and of course a 
continuance of and increase in that 
improvement which a state of 
peace brought with it. There 
fel odie our present amount 
beavelded, ct which could not 
» FOr instance, it would 
anions that our militia should 
weumana without being placed 
efliciency. But though 
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this might be looked to on the one 
hand as in increase, there were 
circumstances to which we must 
necessarily look foradecrease of our 
expenditure. ‘There was the fall- 
ing in of pensions, and other an- 
nual allowances, which would 
cease with the lives of the present 
holders, so as to produce a gradual 
decrease of our expenditure below 
our income, and of course to add 
to the sinking fund the sum he had 
already mentioned of 5,000,000/, 
by which not only the present loan 
but the whole debt would be put 
in a fair process of liquidation. It 
was true the loan of the present 
year would increase the amount 
of the debt beyond the sinking 
fund; but then it should be con- 
sidered, that 5,000,000/. of it would 
take up that amount of exchequer 
bills, and 5,000,000/. more would 
go to the bank. 

The total amount of a tax, a$ 
to its regular produce, could not 
be known in the first year; nor 
could the operations or charge ot 
the loan be exactly ascertained in 
the same period ; but on the whole 
there was every reason to look for- 
ward to a considerable diminution 
of debt in the next and in every 
succeeding year. One thing he 
should look to—it was the decrease 
of our resources in consequence 
of what he trusted would be but 
the temporary stagnation of trade. 
He admitted that the stagnation 
already experienced was lamenta- 
ble; but he had reason to hope, 
from the recent symptons of im- 
provement, that such stagnation 
would be found to decrease daily. 
The improvement in our tfade 
was very considerable down to the 
5th of April, In that period there 
was an increase of 1,000,000/, 
compared with the corresponding 
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quarter of last year. From that 
time down to the 4th of June, there 
was some diminution, which com- 
pared with the corresponding pe- 
riod of the last year amounted to 
107,000/, or about 2 per cent. upon 
the whole; but in that period (the 
similar quarter of last year) there 
were some extraordinary payments 
which, if taken into account, would 
make the diminution of the last 
quarter appear very small, The 
right honourable gentleman then 
went throughthettems upon which 
the increase and diminution just 
mentioned had been founded, but 
in a manner not distinct enough 
to be tollowed. The whole de- 
crease, as he had observed, would 
be found not to exceed 2 per cent, 
upon the whole amount. He was 
not so very sanguine as to say, that 
there would be immediately any 
very great improvement, but he 
did believe toat there would not 
be found any further diminution. 
The alarm which was recently 
raised about the approaching re- 
sumption of cash-payments had 
already subsided. It was found 
that the fears which that measure 
had created were unfounded, and 
in consequence industry had re. 
turned, and our revenue would 
be restored. 

Having said thus much upon 
the situation of the country with 
respect to its resources, and laid 
before the house the means by 
which his majesty’s ministers had 
proposed that the revenue should 
be placed upon a permanent foot- 
ing, he would not now trouble 
them further, reserving to him- 
self of course the power of explain- 
ing on another occasion any mat- 
ter upon which such explanation 
might be required. He could 
not, however, sit down without 
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saying a few words upon {ly 
great responsibility which mini. 
sters took upon themselves in pro. 
posing new taxes at such a period 
of peace. He would admit tha 
responsibility, and that it brought 
with it the strong obligation to 


i 
s 
' 
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the most rigid economy which | 


could be followed consistently 
with the necessities of the public 
service. He would fully agree 
that such economy should be ob. 
served, and in order to satisfy the 
house that it was intended so to 
be, he was ready with a resolu. 
tion calling upon the executive 
government to adhere to it in the 
strictest sense. The effects of the 
calls to this effect had been already 
seen: one of them could not be 
denied ; it was the diminution of 
expense in the collection and ma 


nagement of the public revenue. | 


Many improvements had __ been 
made; and though all that had 


been suggested could not be cat- | 


ried into effect in the course of 
the present session, yet such an 


amelioration might be expected 


in the course of a little time as 
would not fail to be productiveo 
the best results. ‘The right ho- 
nourable gentleman concluded b 


moving (in addition to the for 


mer resolutions), “ ‘That witha 
view of accelerating the arrival of 
that period at which relief may 
be afforded to the country froma 
part of its burdens, this house 
doth confidently expect that 4 


continued and vigilant superit: | 
tendence shall be exercised ove? 


the expenditure of the state in a 
its several departments, and that 
a minute investigation shall be 
stituted into the mode and ¢ 
pense of collection and manage 
ment in the several branches 
the revenue, in order that ever) 
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reduction may be made therein 
which can be effected without de- 
triment to the public interests. 
The whole of the resolutions 
proposed on Thursday W _ on 
put from the chair. On the read- 
ing of the first, 
Mr. Tierney rose. He began 
by expressing his surprise at the 
mode which the right honourable 
gentleman had adopted. After 
all the reductions which it was 
said had been made, and all the 
professions and promises of fur- 
ther economy and retrenchment 
which the house had heard from 
him and his colleagues in the 
course of the present session, he 
now came, and (proposing new 
taxes) said, “ Do you, house of 
commons, advise us to be thrifty 
and economical, and we shall 
promise to follow your advice 
most submissively.” Why, if 
the right honourable gentleman 
thought that they (the ministers ) 
were disposed to retrench as much 
as possible, did he consider it ne- 
cessary to call upon the house to 
idvise them to that course? It 
was in fact, if it had any mean- 
ing, an admission that they had 
not done as much as they should; 
or that they were unwilling to do 
more, unlesscalled upon by the 
house, He would not now follow 
the right honourable gentleman 
through the resolutions. Indeed, 
the first two he did not under- 
stand. It might be owing to his 
own dulness, but he could not 
see what bearing they had upon 
those with which the right ho- 
nourable gentleman had conclu- 
ced, He would not stop to in- 
{are into the question whether 
— of the property tax 
pe 4 essing or a curse; nor 
wuld he follow the right honour- 
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able gentleman into the nature of 
the new taxes he had proposed ; 
but, in the few observations he 
had to make to the house, would 
confine himself to the abstract 
question of the three millions of 
new taxes in the fifth year of 
peace. He was not making an 
objection to the principle of in- 
creased taxation, whenever that 
should be required by the urgent 
necessities of the state. When- 
ever such period had arrived, or 
should arrive, he was and would 
still be prepared to take his share 
of unpopularity in supporting 
them. 

But he objected to this taxa- 
tion, and tothe mode in which it 
was to be carried into effect, 
Here the right honourable gen- 
tleman read the first 2 or 3 of the 
resolutions, and continued—He 
could not exactly comprehend 
how these two bore upon the 
question before the house. But it 
seemed to him, that after all the 
vapouring about the sinking fund, 
after all that had been said about 
its inviolability, and the confidence 
which its existence inspired in the 
public creditor, we now had this 
melancholy fact—that ministers 
were driven to a direct breach of 
faith with that public creditor, 
All the assurances which he had 
formerly made were now, it 
seemed, lost sight of, and the 
public were to forget them as if 
they had never been made. The 
right honourable gentleman had 
once said that he looked to the 
promises of Mr. Pitt with respect 
to the sinking fund; he should 
refer back to what his own opi- 
nions were upon the subject in 
(we believe) 1813. He had then 
argued, that it would be danger- 
ous to touch the sinking fund; 
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that it would so lessen the interest 
of money, that God only knew 
what would become of the coun- 
try, or what it would do with its 
surplus capital. Since then, how- 
ever, 5,600,000/ had been taken 
from this fund tor the benefit of 
the country. It was said, that 
great advantages weuld arise 
therefrom ; but now, when those 
advantages were expected to be 
derived, the right honourable 
gentleman turned round and said, 
** "Phere ts an end of any such ad- 
vantage. ‘The sinking fund, at- 
ter all, is in fact only 2,000,000/,, 
and parhament must make it 
5,000,000/,, in order to make 
some provision for the future pay- 
ment of the debt.” ‘This he (Mr. 
Tierney) conceived to be unfair 
to the stockholder. It was hold- 
ing out to the country that 
$,000,000/, were to be raised for 
his (the stockholder’s) benefit. 
On the part of the stockholder, 
he should contend that this was 
unfair dealing. ‘The plain truth 
sould be acknowledged, and it 
should not be made appear that a 
measure to which their own ex- 
travagant neglect had driven mi- 
nisters was resorted to merely for 
his (the stockholder’s) advantage. 
The stockholder had a right to 
compl: ain that the original princi 
ple was lost sight of. It was first 
agreed that the whole deb: might 
be redeemed in 45 years. But now 
we had a debt of 800,000,000, 
and even at one per cent, (the 
usual allowance on loans) it would 
require asinkingfund of 8,000,000/, 
to go to meet that on the old prin- 
cipie. Admitting even that this 
sum were applicable at present, 
the 45 years originally spoken of 
could only be reckoned from the 
present time. ‘This, however, 
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could not now be looked for; | 


there was only a sum which itre 
quired the aid of parliament t 
bring up to 5,000,0002. So thar 
now, in the fifth year of peace, 
we were to go on with a debt of 
800,000,0002., 
of 5,000 000, ; and to supply 





with a sinking fund | 


sag and make both ends mee | 


for the present, we were to have 
$,000,000/. of new taxes; and 
this we were told to look to a 
our permanent peace establish 
ment. It was bad enough in the 
right honourable gentleman 
tax, but it was worse that he 
should laugh at the country ; and, 
in fact, no man could do so more 
than he did, when he described 
as a flourishing state of our 
finances, a debt of 800,000,000). 
and a sinking fund of 5,000,000L 

He hoped he should not be un 
derstood to say, that in a situs 
tion of difficulty we should be ob 
liged to construe the act respect 
ing the sinking fund according to 
its strict letter. ‘lhe country, ne 
doubt, was to be considered, with 
its present great (and, ashe con- 
ceived, unnecessary ) expenditure. 
Some allowance, he would net 
deny, should be made for the ux 


yee 


fortunate situation to which we | 


had been reduced. In that bro- 
ken down condition, he would 
not say that ministers should net 
yield to the difficulties which sur- 
rounded them; but then it wa 
too much to hear them boast “ 


the prosperity of the country, ® | 


if they entertained no idea of its 
present situation, or felt no sens 
of shame for their own past & 
rors, The right honourable ge 
tleman’s language was this 
“ Here I come again with my old 
proud prancing periods ; give me 
but 3,000,000é. more, and depen 

npet 
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upon it, all shall be right, happy 
and agreeable for the future. 

Refore a single farthing of such a 
sum was granted to him, he 
thought that he (the chancellor 
ofthe exchequer) ought to state 
what he had done with the many 
millions which had previously 
been voted. He had indeed pro- 
mised the nation, that it should 
have indemnity for the past, and 
security for the future; but it was 
a strange indemnity, and a still 
stranger security, to infix upon it 
§,000,0002. of additional taxes in 
the fifth year of peace. Was it 
too much, under such circum- 
stances, for him to ask the house 
to pause before they determined 
—to deliberate before they re- 
solved ? Was it too much for him 
to demand of them to examine 
how this sum had been advanced, 
and that had been withdrawn? 
Was it too much for him to bid 
them doubt of the efficacy of his 
panacea, which was now to be 
applied to all their distresses and 
to all their grievances? It was 
using a pretty phrase to say, 
“ Give us $,000,000/. more, and 
you shail have prosperity in fu- 
ture ;” but unfortunately there 
was neither truth nor meaning in 
it The measures which were 
how recommended to the house 
Were such as could not be gratify- 
ing to the stockholder, as they 
held him up as a fit object for 
public odium, He thought it 
night to state this, because he had 
heard it said that the s ockholder 
Was now going to reap a noble 
harvest. Persons who used this 
language had quite forgotten that 
estockholdershad suffered much 
rag late difficulties and di- 
ro pga were therefore not 
. proper persons in the 
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world to be pointed out to their 
countrymen as men who were fat- 
tening upon the miseries. of the 
nation, 

This was, perhaps, an unneces- 
sary digression, and if it was so, 
he should do wisely in leaving it 
with all expedition. He should 
therefore advert to that resolue 
tion of the right honourable gen- 
tleman which stated, that it was 
absolutely necessary that there 
should be a clear surplus of the 
clear income of the country be- 
yond its expenditure of not less 
than 5,000,000/. Now he (Mr. 
Tierney) did not say so: the sur- 
plus might be more, or it might 
be less ; but whichever it was, he 
could not agree to it after the 
hurried manner in which the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer had wish, 
ed to entrap the approbation of 
the house. He protested again 
and again that he could not say 
that there ought to be a surplus 
of 5,000,000/, in order to provide 
for the exigencies of the public 
service, or to make such a pro- 
gressive reduction of the national 
debt as was likely to afford to the 
country a prospect of future relief 
from its present burdens. As he 
could not say this, he should 
move the previous question, and 
not a negative, upon these res0o- 
lutions ; and he should move it 
upon this ground, that it would 
give to the house more time to 
consider them, The last propo- 
sition of the right honourable 
gentleman was this—‘ That it is 
expedient now to increase the in- 
come of the country by the im- 
position of taxes to the amount 
of 3,000,000/, per annum.” The 
right honourable gentleman must 
forgive him if he raised his 
voice most loudly against these 

I 4 3,000,000/. 
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$,000,000/. of new taxes, He 
cota not “ga to — how 
the imp sition ¢ uch burden 


was to he reconcl ad with the 


boasts which had been mace of 


the increasing prosperity of the 
country. ‘The right honourable 
gret ntleman apologized for his not 
having apprized the house of the 
necessity of making it sooner, by 
$i ingr, t hat he h:; id waited to see 
the re ¥ wt of the secret com mit- 
= es on the affairs of the ban! K $ he 
lid not see in what manner thts 
reason accounted tor the reluc- 
tance to submit it to their const- 


7 


deration, especially as he (the 
chancellor of the exche quer) had 
at last thought fit to ask them for 
$,000,0001, when it was a grand 
question to determine what even 
a pound sterling was. The cur- 
rency Was now in the very act of 
being reduced to a proper stan- 
dard of value; and the right ho- 
nh urable x ntleman, like most 
new converts, always running 
into extremes, now apprehended 
greac danger from that very mea- 
sure in which he tormerly would 
not allow that there wasany. He 
himself, and the triends with 
whom he had the honour ot act- 
om » had always said, that a great 
ressure would follow such a re- 


*? ; 
‘ 


duction, because the alteration in 

t! 

a tax of no light or trifling nature. 

He did not mean 1) : ale 
»( writ not mean to Oianic ¢ 1S 

alteration; on toe contrary, he 


t] orl ht it had adready done 


essentitl rood to the country; but 

ih it N asim the: iwture of a tax, 
| muse if a rman’s 1 me Wis re- 
4 iced, | < ull \ the ime 


nominal taxes ont of it, witho 

encroaching considerably upon 

the number of his conveniencies. 
The honourable gentleman 


i¢ value of money was in itself 


then desired the house to look 
at the situ: ation in which the coun. 
try was placed. The right honour. 
able gentleman had himself ad. 
mitted the complete st: lenation of 
our trade; whether he admitted 
it or no Was very immaterial, since 
nothing was to be heard trom one 
end of the country to the other, 
except the distress in which all 
classes of our manufacturers were 
plunged. ‘The petitions which the 
house had received from the agri. 
cultural part of the community 
clearly proved that their fortunes 
were not ina much more flourish. 
ing state than those of the manu- 
facturer; whilst the complaints 
which they were now daily and 
hourly receiving regarding the 
heaviness¢ {the poor-rates showed 
that the evil was not confined to 
particular districts, but spread far 
and wide throughout the whole 
nation: and yet what was the an- 
swer th: it the house was m: king 
every 24 hours to these expressions 
of misery and distress ? Why, the 
answer was, “ We will impose 
upon you 3,000,0002, of additional 
taxes.”? Were the people of En- 
gland stocks or stones, that they 
could be expected to endure such 
treatment? Could there be any 
thing more galling to them than 
to hear th: at, while they were ene 
during the severest labours to 
gain a scanty and precarious sub- 
sistence, his majesty’s ministers 
had found out, th it the only true, 
sound, and legitimate rem edy tor 
their distress, was to tax them a 
little more?) The right honour- 
able gentleman opposite was even 
now saying to them, * You have 
not been taxed enough; I have 
taken 18,000,0002, of taxes rr m 
off your shoulders, but I ought to 
have left them on; you w uld 
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shen have been much happier 
chan you now are; and in order 
co restore you to a part of that 
happiness which you have lost, l 
will give you back agam one-sixth 
of thetaxes which I had taken off.” 
This was a kind of reasoning 
which, however it might be gloss- 
ed over within the walls of that 
house, would be seen in all its full 
absurdity out of doors. In spite 
of the flourishing speeches of the 
noble lord, and the glowing lan- 
guage of the prince regent him- 
self, the people will not believe 
the country to be prosperous, es. 
pecially when 3,000,0002. of new 
taxes are to be added among the 
stock of its prosperity. Asa stock- 
holder himself, he would rather 
leave thesinking fund at2,000,0002. 
than have it raised to 5,000,00072. 
on the terms now proposed : this 
was a mere opinion of his own, 
ind his reason for entertaining it 
was, that he should thus be re- 
leased from a strong odium, to 
which he should otherwise be per- 
petually subjected. Besides, what 
difference was there to the stock- 
holder, practically speaking, whe- 


ther he had a sinking fund of 


2,000,0001, or 5,000,0002,? The 
10,000,000. were gone for ever, 
and would be applied from time 
to ume to the service of the year. 
He lamented that we were driven 
to such a breach of faith, but we 
were driven to it by a sad and 
now an inevitable necessity. It 
might therefore be a fair question 
lor any one to ask, In what way 
Were our finances to be again put 
upon a fair fooung? To sucha 
question he would reply, that 
‘here were only three methods— 
‘constant application to the sink- 
ng fund ; an imposition of new 
taxes; or, what he thought bet- 


ter than both, a reform and re- 
trenchment in every department 
of state. 

He maintained, that the house 
had no right to impose a single 
tax upon the country, until it had 
shown that a reduction had been 
made in every establishment which 
could be reduced ; and that it had 
no right to goad and irritate the 
people by new imposts, until it 
had shown them that there was no 
other resource to which it could 
apply consistently with either the 
safety or the credit of the nation. 
But he supposed that some of the 
gentlemen on the opposite benches 
would say to him, “I know you 
talk grandly on economy; but 
can you point out any reductions 
by which a large sum can be sav- 
ed to the public?” He would re- 
ply to these interrogatories by 
answering, that he believed that 
such reductions might be pointed 
out; and by expressing his firm 
conviction, that an administration 
which made economy their ob- 
ject might save atleast 1,000,0002, 
to the country. The right ho- 
nourable gentleman had now be- 
gun to discover, that some dimi- 
nution of expense might be effect- 
ed by a different mode of collect- 
ing the revenue ; but he was sorry 
to say that he did not much trust 
in his discoveries. ‘The noble 
lord, too, when he moved for the 
appointment of the committee of 
finance, had said that this should 
be the last year of its sitting. This 
had not much the appearance of 
economy, especially when it was 
recollected how that committee 
had discharged its duties. Had 
that committee examined into the 
nature of any public offices, ex- 
cept those connected with the 


army and ordnance? Had it 
ever 
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ever attempted to probe matters 
to the very bottom, as had been 
done in that committee over 
which their late speaker (lord 
Colchester) and another honour- 
able gentleman in his eye (Mr. 
Bankes) had so ably presided? 
No, nothing like it: every thing 
that came from that commitice 
came in a round-about way from 
the ministers themselves ; just as 
if it were an offence for any body 
but themselves to say that mini- 
sters were to be trusted in matters 
of economy. All the great re- 
ductions which had been made 
had literally been forced upon 
them. The transition from war 
to peace had indeed obtained for 
us a less numerous army, and a 
less navy (and if ministers had 
not made a reduction in both, 
they could not have walked the 
streets in quict); but in the ex- 
penses of the establishments ne- 
cessary for their regulation, no 
reduction whatever had been vo- 
luntarily made. When the army 
estimates were before the heuse, 
he had said that it would be im- 
possible for him to point out each 
item that was improper, or to say 
what miht be saved here and 
what there; but still he main- 
tamed that a large reduction 
ought, and with proper attention 
might be easily effected. It was 
tor the | rinerple of econ my that 
he combated, and against that 
principle ministers as vehemently 
contended, His friends had tried 
them upon the question of the 
two lords of the admiralty. These 
lords had only 1,000{. a-piece, so 
that the saving which they had 
proposed only amounted to 2,0001. 
per annum ; this, it was said, was 
scarce worth talking about: he 
allowed it, but maintained that 
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the principle on which the reduc. 
tion was founded was invaluable, 
Good speeches might be made in 
defence of these two lords, by 
those who had even less abi- 
lity than those who usually de. 
fended them; but it was nota 
good speech that would satisfy 
the country on such a subject; no 
thing would do except economy, 
The honourable member then 
adverted to the magnitude of our 
military establishments, which, if 
they were not reduced speedily, 
would end in our total ruin. Much 
had been said of the imposing at- 
titude which we preserved towards 
Europe: he wished to know which 
of these two attitudes was the 
most imposing—to keep up a 
large army whose expenses we 
could not pay, or a small army 
whose expenses we could pay, 
and whose numbers we could in- 
crease whenever we chose or had 
occasion for them. But then it 
was hard, very hard, to part with 
a little patronage: yet before they 
taxed the meanest beggar in the 
country, he had a right to say to 
them, “Show me that you have 
avoided all unnecesary expendi 
ture.” But this his majesty’s 
ministers could not show, because 
they had been guilty of the most 
profuse extravagance. They had 
maintained an army which was 
too large both for the safety of the 
country and of the constitution, 
and had then made itan argument 
for increasing our ordnance esta- 
blishments, because a large army 
always required a large ordnance. 
To compensate, however, for this 
increase, they had made great re 
ductions in the navy; greater re 
ductions, indeed, never had been 
made in it than were made at pre 


sent, and the reason of it ” 
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thisour navy officers could not 

bow and scrape as well as the offi 

cers of our army, nor play off with 

equal agility the tricks and arti- 

fices of skilful courtiers, And yet, 

us our navy could stand our guard 

when our army could not, the re- 

duction ought not to have been so 

disproportionate In the two ser- 
vices, Low as it had been made in 

the one, he thought that it ought 

to be made still lower in the other ; 

and if the noble lord’s assertion 

be true, that we are likely to con- 
tinue at peace with all the world, 
let him show us his belief of it by 
another reduction in our military 
establishments. The army, how- 
ever, was not the only department 
of ourexpenditure in which great 
savings might soon be accomplish- 
ed. The expenses of many of our 
colonies might be diminished ; a 
consolidation of offices under the 
revenue might take place, and the 
office of a third secretary of state, 
ashe (Mr, Tierney) had once pro- 
posed, might be entirely abolished. 
Indeed, he saw no more reason 
for a third secretary of state 
than he did for a third §archbi- 
shop. The necessity of a board of 
control might also be taken into 
consideration. Indeed, the affairs 
of Ceylon and the Mauritius ra- 
ther belonged to the office of a 
noble lord than to the office in 
which they were at present trans- 
acted. Might not it also be advis- 
able to look at the horse-guards, 
and to consider the necessity of 
having a secretary-at-war in a 
time of profound peace? It might 
be uncomfortable for honourable 
gentlemen to hear of such reduc- 
tions, but it was scarcely less un- 
comfortable for him to come for- 
ward and advocate the necessity 
ofmaking them, He had much 


rather live at ease in the country, 
and see gentlemen at the head of 
large establishments indulging the 
hospitality of their tempers in feast- 
ing and revelry, than propose such 
retrenchment as he now felt it his 
duty to propose; he had as good 
a turn for the luxuries of this world 
as any member on the opposite 
benches ; but still as they had now 
been prancing for many years, 
and as the bill was brought in, it 
was fit that they should pay it, and 
“‘ pay it you shall,”’ saidthe honour- 
able member, addressing them, 
“ if aught I can say has any weight 
or influence in this house.’ * But 
then,’”’ say the supporters of the 
present system, “if these reduc- 
tions are made, no administration 
can possibly stand.’”? He maintain- 
ed, that any administration which 
owed its continuance in power to 
such support as this extravagance 
supplied ought not to stand 
for a single moment; and ad- 
ded, that no administration 
could be strong in public opinion 
except that which took care that 
every farthing of money exacted 
from the public was expended in 
real and not in nominal services. 
These observations were forced 
upon his mind by the actual state 
of the country, which was so me- 
lancholy that every sacrifice ought 
to be made by those in power pre- 
vious to any application for new 
taxes. But it was now argued, 
that though the present measure 
was one of the strongest necessity, 
the country had such confidence 
in his majesty’s present advisers 
as not to have any objection to 
acceding to it. He would allow 
that the division which had taken 
place on the motion submitted by 
him to the house the other night 


upon the state of the nation, was 
such 
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such as to show that the house had 
the most implicit confidence in the 
noble lord and right honourable 
enticinan opposite; he would al- 
he that they were the best, the 
wisest, the most economical, and 
the most consistent ministers that 
could be found in the country; yet 
still, allowing all the merit that 
was due to that ove rp wer ing ma- 
jority, he must say that, if his mo- 
tion had been carried, they would 
have been doing on the 18th May 
what they were now proceeding 
to do on the 7th June. The right 
honourable gentleman opposite 
says, “A great saving in the col- 
lection of the revenue can be 
effected ; leave it to me, and be 
assured that I will accomplish it,”’ 
With all due deference to him 
(the chancellor of the exchequer), 
he(Mr Tierney) would not leave 
it tohim: as soon as he did leave 
it to him, there would be a long 
farewell to all economy and re- 
trenchment. But when the right 
honourable gentleman promised 
retrenchment, it was only right 
perhaps to ask, for what was all 
this retrenchment to be made ? For 
the sinking fund? But if he had 
not been economical for the peo- 
le of Engl: ind, was it likely that 
- e would become so for the sink- 
ing fund? Thestrongestexcitement 
which he and his colle: iwues could 
have to economy would be a reluc- 
tance on the part of the house in 
granting the supplies if the exhibi- 
tion of that reluctance could be 
made without occasion a) a pres- 
sure on the pec ple. For his own 
part, he (Mr. ‘Tierney) was sure 
that if they had the money given 
them, the country would hear 
no more about their economy 
till they had occasion to apply 
for some again ; for he was certain, 


that in their natures they abhorred 
economy, and that they never 
would practise it unless it were 
forced upon them in future, as it 
had been forced upon them in the 
past. Whenever and wherever 
they had resorted to it, they had 

resorted to itto stifle what they 
called the clamour and impatience 
of the populace; and had never 
made any reductions voluntarily, 
except those Ww hich were Occ: iONe 
ed by the transition from war to 
peace. He again repeated his as 
sertion, that by a careful attention 
to our expenditure, 1,000,000). 
might be annually saved to the 
country. Our situation, though 
one of difficulty, ought to be 
looked fairly in the face; we 
might want taxes, but we ought to 
try every expedient before we re- 
sorted to new ones. There was 
the sinking fund—of which it 
would be better to take the whole, 
than to leave 2,000,000/, and add 
3,000, 000/, in taxes. One thing e:- 
traordinary in the conduct of the 
ministry was, that they did not 
come forward with an acknow- 
ledgment of their errors. He had 
himself doubted of the necessity 
of the last war, when it was ori- 
ginally commenced ; and now that 
the heat and passion which prevail. 
ed at its commencement had sub- 
sided, he still retained the same 
doubts: but whether that war was 
necessary or not, the profusion 
with which it had been carried on 
Was quite unparalleled ; he had no 
hesitation in saying that it might 
have been concluded at half the 
expense by which it was conclud- 
ed. Hetherefore asked the mi- 
nistry to confess theembarrassment 
by which they were surrounded. 
They had indeed said, that during 


the last three years something awk- 
ward 
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ward had happened, but that was 
the severest term which they could 
heinducedto apply to the distresses 
of the country. He again re- 
peated, thac great r ductions 
must be made, it the government 
wished to render the taxes at all 
palatable; and concluded his 
speech by observing, that ie should 
not say any thing at that time re- 
earding the particnlar taxes which 
it was proposed to levy, as his ob- 
jection was to the levying of new 
taxes at all. He then moved the 
revious question, and sat down 
amid long and loud cheers from 
both sides of the house. 

Lord Castlereagh would not 
trouble the house at any great 
length on the present occasion, be- 
cause the real question to be dis- 
cussed was contained in a very 
narrow compass. ‘There were 
three considerations upon which 
it rested; the first was, whether 
the country, under its present cir- 
cumstances, was necessitated to 
make any financial efforts at all; 
the second was, the magnitude of 
those efforts; and the third, the 
time when those efforts ought to 
be made, if it should be judged 
necessary to make thematall. Be- 
tore he entered upon these subjects, 
he must make a few observations 
on what he must style the preli- 
minary remarks of the right ho- 
nourable gentleman opposite. The 
burden of the right honourable 
gentleman’s song all the evening 
had been, I have no confidence 
that the ministers of the crown 
will dispose of the supplies in a 
proper manner, and I therefore 
call upon the crown to dismiss 
them.” This was all natural in 
the right honourable gentleman ; 
he could not help feeling sore 
"pon the division against him on 
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a former evening, and angry at 
the members who had swollen 
the numbers against him. He 
could assure those gentlemen that 
they were already reg'stered in 
the right honourable gentleman’s 
black book, and that they could 
never purge themselves in his 
(Mr. ‘Vierney’s) opinion of the 
guilt which they contracted by 
voting with ministers; no, not even 
by voting against them on the pre- 
sent occasion. The right honour- 
able gentleman had said, that if 
they had voted with him on a for 
mer evening, they would have dise 
cussed on the 18th of May what 
they were now discussing on the 
7th of June. With due deference 
to him, that was not correct: ifhe 
had succeeded in his motion of the 
other evening, the crown must 
have looked out for other mini- 
sters; and, in that case, he 
(lord Castlereagh) was inclined to 
think that the right honourable 
gentleman, with all the dangerous 
responsibility which he had de- 
scribed as likely to attach to any 
person who now took up the reins 
of administration, and with all 
the ill-health, which no man could 
regret more sincerely than he did, 
that the right honourable gentle- 
man was subject to, would not 
have been able to prove himself so 
eflicient a minister as to enter so 
soon upon the duties of his office. 
The noble lord then maintained 
that the present administration 
had proceeded with the utmost 
rapidity in making all the econo- 
mical arrangements in their power, 
especially in the army, navy, and 
ordnance departments; and are 
ued that it was not fair to accuse 
Suatastoctenvnnenes.halnenen 
had thought it requisite to retain 
the two lords of the admiralty, 
apaimst 
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against whom such loud and vio- 
lent declamation had been lately 
uttered. Indeed, these two lords 
of the admiralty were always 
used as a stalking-horse wherewith 
to frighten ministers; whilst, on 
the other hand, the reduction of 
them was always the nostrum 
recommended by gentlemen op- 
posite to remove the grievances 
of the country. The right honour- 
able gentleman had also protested 
against the finance committee, and 
in every case where the committee 
had not been aominated by him- 
self, had represented it as a griev- 
ance. When that committee was 
originally appointed, he (lord 
Castlereagh) had said that the 
house would see whether the go- 
vernment were not willing to carry 
the principle of reform as far as 
was possible. He would merely 
refer to their conduct in regard 
to drawbacks and bounties in the 
collection of the revenue. In tact, 
in a future session it would be the 
duty of the committee of finance 
to charge itself with the important 
subject of drawbacksand bounties. 

His lordship was also disposed 
to complaina fittle of some of the 
other preliminary observations of 
the right honourable gentleman, 
and particularly of those which 
were intended to convey a false 
impression into the country. Sure- 
ly this attempt was not only un- 
worthy of the high station which 
the right honourable gentleman 
held in the house, and of his great 
knowledge upor subjects of this 
nature; but very nearly half of 
his address had been employed in 
insinuating alarm into the minds 
of public creditors, that ministers 
were meditating a breach of faith; 
that the object of the proposition 
of the chancellor of the exchequer 


was the destruction of the sinkin 
fund as established by Mr. Pit, 
and afterwards modified by par. 
liament. Yet nothing could be 
more unfounded than such a sup. 
position. Nothing like an invasion 
of the sinking fund had been con. 
templated, The arrangement of 
to-night was perfectly consistent 
with its perfect existence ; for the 
resolution was simply to put into 
operation the clause which Mr, 
Fox himself had introduced. Such 
however had been the right ho- 
nourable gentleman's impetuosity 
of blame, such had been his deter- 
mination to find fault at all events, 
and to harangue about economy, 
that he could scarcely allow the 
chancellor of the exchequer to 
open his plan before he rose to ob- 
jecttoit. Yet when truly viewed, 
it was in principle the very mea- 
sure which an honourable gentle. 
man (Mr. Grenfell) had brought 
forward on a previous night, but 
which he had not dared to press 
to a division; and which was 
then premature, because it was 
the wholesome practice of patlia- 
ment not to pledge ministers upon 
any particular details, until the 
whole ef their system had been 
duly digested. His lordship was 
persuaded that net a single obser- 
vation had fallen from his right 
honourable friend (the chanceller 
of the exchequer) in the course of 
the session, that was inconsistent 
with the perfect operation of the 
sinking fund act, and of the clause 
that bore the name of the indivi- 
dual by whom it was proposed. 
At the same time, ministers did 
not nan to assert that the provi- 
sions of that act at all times, and 
under all circumstances, could be 
literally executed: and here the 
right hopourable gentleman had 
introduced 
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introduced what every stockholder 
new as well as himself, that if it 
were to go to the extremity of ac- 
cumulation, far from being to the 
‘terest of the public creditor, it 
would be destructive of his proper- 
ty, and of the other property of 
the country in general. There 
would arrive a period when par- 
liament must look at the interests 
of all parties, and perhaps put a 
stop to the accumulation of the 
‘aking fund for the national be. 
nefitand security. His lordship 
therefore protested against the 
misrepresentations which the right 
honourable gentleman had at- 
tempted, and from which his own 
better knowledge ought to have 
repelled him. 

The first question which the 
country ought to look at in a fear- 
less and a manly way was, whe- 
ther it ought to be satisfied with its 
financial situation in time of peace ; 
or whether some effort ovght not 
to be made to enable it to meet 
the burdens of a new war, should 
such calamity unfortunately visit 
it? This was a subject of immense 
magnitude—a subject independent 
of all parties, and of all party inter- 
ests; and “ 1 conjure you (said his 
lordship, with great warmth) not 
to suffer any feeling of respect for 
the government, if such exist, to 
divert youfrom the strict discharge 
of your duty, If you do not in 
your conscience believe that the 
risting government can be 
trusted—if you think them incom. 
petent in talent or in prudence, or 
i honesty, you owe it to your 
own character, to the best interests 
of the state, to the great nation 
whose representatives you are, 
hot to hesitate a moment in carry- 
ng that opinion to the foot of the 
“irone, and to call for the dismis- 
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sal of those individuals you hold 
unworthy of their stations, I 
should hold that the government 
was indeed degraded ; that it was 
indeed unworthy of the confidence 
of the prince who has so long 
trusted it, of the people who have 
so long relied upon it, if, after the 
expression of such an opinion, it 
were base enough for a moment 
to continue in office: if the house 
refused ministers its support, if it 
denied them the means of conduct- 
ing the affairs of the kingdom, they 
ought instantly to retire to make 
way for others, in whose favour 
the wishes and hopes of the coun- 
try were united, I conjure gen. 
tlemen not to trifle or tamper 
with this mighty question; let 
them put government wholly out 
of their view, and let them decide 
upon the broad and substantial 
merits, not upon any consideration 
of who may or who may not be 
in power ; the question is not be- 
tween ministers and their antago- 
nists, it is between parliament and 
the country—between the repre- 
sentatives and their constituents ; 
and it would be disgraceful to the 
house if at such a time as this it 
could at all contemplate party in- 
terests and political motives,’ I 
say, and I say it with all humility 
that as servants of the crown we 
should be unworthy of our stations, 
if while parliament withheld the 
means, we still persisted in retain- 
ing the reins of government: we 
claim to be armed with weapons 
to meet the difficulties and dangers 
of the state; and if we are not to 
be intrusted with them, we are 
willing to resign to more favoured, 
perhaps more able, but not more 
zealous champions,” 

His lordship went on to con- 
tend that a saving of 2,000,000/. 
annually 
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annually was not sufficient to 
enable the country to meet with 
firmness the shock of a future 
war. ‘The right honourable gen- 
tleman had taunted him with opi- 
nions he (lord Castlereagh) had 
expressed early in the session. His 
lordship would not retract one 
iota of what he had then advanced, 
not because he was ashamed to do 
so if truth would warrant him, but 
because all he had asserted had 
been borne out by subsequent in- 
quiry. He had asserted, from 
2,000,000/, to 2,500,000/. to be 
the surplus of the revenue, and 
the report of the finance commit- 
tee corroboratedthestatement. He 
had maintained that the country 
Was in a state of prosperi*y, and 
he was willing to rest the confir- 
mation solely upon the evidence 
of the honourable member for 
Lancaster. He had also contend- 
ed that there was a fair prospect 
of further improvement; and who 
had ventured to contradict him? 
His lordship was not at all disposed 
to deny that retrenchments could 
be made in quarters not yet exa- 
mined ; but taking it on the right 
honourable gentleman’s own show- 
ing, that a million could be gain- 
DH it was still clear that the mea- 
sures now proposed were necessary 
for future safety, Yet the right 
honourable gentleman had con- 
tented himself, as usual, with 
broad and bold assertion, and he 
had not condescended to fix upon 
a single item from which economy 
could be produced. His lordship 
insisted that the country ought 
not to be satisfied with its financial 
situation; it was a clear proposi- 
tion of state policy, that no coun- 
try could be considered safe which 
did not in time of peace make 
such a progressive reduction of 
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its debt as would enable it to mee 





the hazard of a future war; gy | 


burdens of one war ought not p 
be allowed to accumulate on thog 
of another, until the vessel of thy 
state became, as it were, water. 
logged, without a chance of reach. 
ing port, and dreading destruction 
from every approaching wave, It 
was the duty of the house, there. 
fore, without the slightest delay x 
take such measures as would re. 
duce the debt to such limits a 
might be deemed, under all the 
circumstances, expedient, 

The proposition of the chancel 
lor of the exchequer was not in- 
tended merely to tavour the stock. 
holder ; it was to benefit the na 
tion at large, which could not be 
secure unt!] the debt had been te. 
duced. This process ought to 
be begun with not less than 
5,000,000/, progressively ascend 
ing to 8,000,000/. ; leaving it to 
the wisdom of parliament to de 
cide, whether it was fit that the 
accumulation should continue fur 
ther, or whether the still growing 
surplus should operate a remission 
of taxation in favour of the people. 
After such a war, and such enor 
mous financial exertions, some lr 
mits ought unquestionably to be 
put to the burdens of the people: 
but if the argument of the right 
honourable gentleman meant any 
thing, it meant that the effort now 
recommended was too insignif- 
cant. Did he mean to counte 
nance the notion, which no mat 
the most ignorant of the subject 
who had one clear idea on the sub 
ject of finance, would support, that 
15,000,000/, instead of 5,000,000- 
should be annually operating the 
reduction of the debt? If it die 
amount to that, unquestionably 
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to be to diminish thatsinking fund, 
which would be in truth most in- 
jurious to the whole property of 
the kingdom. If the dispute were 
as to time and amount, and not as 
to tax or no tax (for that was con- 
ceded), then came the question, 
whether 5,000,000/, were the pro- 
sum to be named; and ex- 
amining the details, it might be 
found that there was a peculiar 
claim upon the house to impose 
taxes at the present moment. The 
consolidated fund, looking at the 
charges upon and the sums paya- 
ble out of it, never stood in a si- 
tuation like the present : and when 
the right honourable gentleman 
spokeof breaches of faith, he might 
properly and fairly have argued, 
that parliament would have been 
guilty of a breach of faith to the 
pubic creditor, if it had not taken 
some steps upon the subject ; for 
at present there were not assigne 
able ways and means to pay the 
public creditor, and to provide for 
the sinking fund out of it. In this 
view, if the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer had called upon the house 
for less than 3,000,000/. he would 
not have done his duty, with a 
view to rendering the consolidated 
fund equal to the burdens it had 
to sustain. There was now no 
surplus upon it which the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer, as formerly, 
could bring forward for the cur- 
rent expenses; and by the union 
of the exchequers of Great Britain 
and Ireland an additional weight 
ree been laid upon it of not less 
an 4,300,000/. If then it were 
rue, according tothe right honour- 
able gentleman, that 5,000,000/, 
Were too little, and that 8,000,000/, 
Were scarcely enough; and if it 
Were true that 1,000,000/, might 


mn in other ways; and, 
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according to another honoyr- 
able gentleman, great savings ef- 
fected on drawbacks and bounties, 
what did it prove, but that the re- 
lief which the plan contemplated 

would be much sooner attained ? 
Then came the serious question, 
when the reduction of the national 
debt should cease, how far the 
anxiety of the people to be relieved 
from taxes ought to be attended 
to; and how far the forebodings, 
perhaps justifiable, of anapproach- 
ing war ought to be allowed to 
operate a still further diminution 
until the threatening cloud should 
have blown over? His lordship 
should consider the nation in a 
proud situation in point of finance, 
with a sinking fund of 8,000,000/. 
and an almost inexhaustible re- 
serve of 15,000,000/, in the shape 
of aproperty tax, should thethreats 
of a daring enemy and the dangers 
of the kingdom render it necessary 
for ministers to call upon parlia- 
ment for a renewal of that mighty 
source of revenue, However un- 
willing a minister might be upon 
points of speculative policy to call 
for this aid, yet his lordship con- 
fided on the energy and wisdom 
of the nation to grant it, should a 
case of necessity arise. It had al- 
ready consented to the sacrifice 
on the return of Buonaparte from 
Elba; and he did not doubt that, 
should a new expensive war visit 
the country, the government 
would again be armed with this 

massive and impregnable shield. 
Starting then at 5,000,000/,, 
some assurance might be felt, that 
at no distant period the produce 
of the sinking fund might be ap- 
plied tothe diminution of thetaxes; 
and what were called the dead 
expenses of the country, in pen- 
sions, &c. to the army and navy, 
K would 
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would probably be annually re- 
duced to the amount of 150,000/ 
What might be the growth of the 
revenue, it would be idle to specu- 
late; but not to entertain sanguine 
hopes would be to belie the result 
of all experience. It was of course 


liable to fluctuations ; but it had 


always upon the whole gradually 


and sometimes rapidly ascended, 
and it was undeniable that its na- 
tural tendency was to augment. 
Upon this and other points his 
lordship was by no means gloomy 
in his expectations; and he agreed 
with the right honourable gentle- 
man that it would be highly satis- 
factory, if by the influence of a 
large sum upon the market, and 
other favourable circumstances, 
the funds were so raised that the 
5 per cents,.or 4 per cents. could 
be paid off. His lordship saw the 
less reason to despair of witnessing 
this epoch in our history, from a 
recurrence to the year 1792, when 
the 3 per cents. were nearly at 

; and now with a sinking fund 
of 5,000,000/, in the first instance, 
fra ually increasing, there seemed 
ittle room for melancholy reflec- 
tion. It was not to be forgotten 
that before the end of the war the 
people had borne 18,000,000/, of 
taxes, which they had not since 
been called upon to sustain ; they 
had borne them, not without some 
degree of suffering, but, unques- 
tionably, without any diminution 
of the general prosperity : there- 
fore, when government now pro- 
posed only to revive $,000,000/. 
of these taxes, it placed a firm re- 
liance on the courage as well as 
on the wisdom of the nation, which 
was always not more anxious to 
sce than to meet its difficulties: it 
only required to have them pointed 
out, and means of removing them 


were afforded without reluctance. 
Then, said the right honourable 
gentleman, what a set of wretched 
ministers those must be who did 
not come earlier, who kept the se. 
cret until so near the end of the 
session! The house, however, had 
been repeatedly told, that the most 
proper time to tweet the difficulty 
was when its nature and extent 
could be best ascertained. Mini. 
sters had always professed to look 
forward to a pericd when it might 
be necessary for them to makea 
new effort of taxation ; and as to 
the time for this call, his lordship 
fairly avowed, that, except for par. 
ticular circumstances, it might 
have been made with more advan- 
tage atthe beginning of the nextses- 
sion than at the present moment, 
An examination of the affairs 
of the bank had, however, been 
deemed requisite, and that had 
led to a general view of the finan- 
cial state of the country. 

Having thussifted the difficulties 
to the bottom, his lordship most 
egregiously mistook the temper of 
the people, if it would have been 
possible for ministers to prorogue 
parliament, without touching and 
attempting to remove them: if 
they had yielded to any wish for 
gen 9 they would indeed 

ave met parliament next year 
with merited reproach and igno- 
miny: then indeed the right ho 
nourable gentleman might have 
launched out against t!.ose who 
had allowed the country to brew 
and ferment upon its embarrassed 
situation—who had permitted the 
difficulties to accumulate, to heat, 
and ultimately to endanger the 
prosperity of the realm, perhaps 
without the hope of a remedy. 
How would the public mind have 


been inflamed if the discussion of 
future 
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future taxes had been left to coun- 
ty and town meetings! How 
would the evils have been exag- 

ted by mistaken views of po- 
a not separable from the de- 
batesin parliament—not separable 
evenfrom the enlightened speeches 
of the right honourable gentle- 
man! Ministers would not have 
been able to pass a very pleasant 
summer, if, instead of submitting 
the great subject to the greatcoun- 
cil of the nation, they had listened 
to the advice of the right honour- 
able gentleman to allow it first to 
be decided in parish meetings and 
village conventions. The right 
honourable gentleman would not 
elevate himself very much in the 
opinions of sensible men by re- 
commending this system of paro- 
chial legislation. After all, there 
was no proposition so difficult to 
be argued as one that was self- 
evident; and so obvious was the 
course that ministers had pursued, 
that few but the right honourable 
gentleman could be found to com- 
plain of it. ‘The right honourable 
gentleman had stated, that he 
could have no confidence in a 
government that introduced this 
question at this time; but his 
lordship, on the contrary, thou ght 
that even the right honourable 
gentleman would be a safer mini- 
ster than one who would allow the 
country to go through a feverish 
summer in tretful deliberations up- 
on the point whether new taxes 
would or would not be proposed 
in the ensuing session. 

His lordship thought that he had 
nOW Occupied quite as much time 
as Was necessary upon a matter so 
to all that were disposed to 
fee: the question merely resolved 
itelf into this point—Ought the 
country to be satisfied with its 
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financial situation? The right ho- 
nourable gentleman himself was 
far from being satisfied upon it: 
he seemed to hold out a prospect 
that he would have made a much 
greater effort; that instead of 3 
millions of taxes, if he had been 
minister, he would have proposed 
10 millions. His advice upon this 
and some other subjects might be 
very good, but his lordship doubt- 
ed whether the country would 
be willing to pay the additional 
7,000,000/. to obtain it. His 
whole speech went to show, that 
ministers ought to be turned 
out of their places, because they 
did not propose 10,000,000/.: at 
all events, aneffort ought to be 
made. The present government 
thought 3,000,000/. sufficient, and 
dun ted also thought it better to 
submit it to parliament rather 
than to the provinces. ‘The next 
point was, Was the present the fit 
time for making an exertion? U 
on that his lordship wished to join 
issue, and he was as little appre- 
hensive for the result as he had 
been on a former night, when the 
voluntary confidence of the house 
had exceeded even his most san- 
guine expectations. ‘Then it was 
that the grand question, for which 
the other side had so long waited, 
was decided, and when the house 
of commons had had the courage 
to declare by its vote, that it 
placed more reliance on the mea- 
sures of ministers than on the 
speeches of their antagonists. 
Mr. Brougham was quite ready 
to meet the noble lord on the 
ground where he had planted him- 
self ; he had undoubtedly put this 
most important of all questions to 
a fair and intelligible issue; and 
it was simply this: Whether at this 
particular moment it was fit that 
K 2 the 
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the house of commons should give 
its assent to a motion for raising 
$,000,000/. of taxes from the poc- 
kets of the people to be placed at 
the disposal of the existing go- 
vernment. It was certainly pos- 
sible to contemplate a period at 
which parliament might be justi- 
fied in entertaining such a pro- 
position; but he entreated every 
gentleman calmly and dispassion- 
ately to reflect, whether he could 
make up his mind to vote that 
that period had arrived ; or whe- 
ther, on the contrary, recent mea- 
sures had not put a bar to the con- 
sideration. He would first en- 
deavour to set right his right ho- 
nourable friend in the eyes of those 
who had been present only while 
the noble lord was speaking, and 
who contrived with some ingenu- 
ity, but with very little regard to 
correctness, to misrepresent the 
address of the right honourable 
gentleman who had preceded him: 
there was nothing in the spirit, 
purport, or analogy of the speech 
of the right honourable gentleman 
(Mr. Tierney) which could war- 
rant for a moment the gross _per- 
versions to which it had been sub- 
jected. The first mis-statement 
was as to the time when new taxa- 
tion might be necessary. He (Mr. 
Tierney) had not said that the 
time had arrived, but that it might 
arrive; but he went so far even as 
to assert, that he did not think it 
would arrive ; yet the noble lord 
had not scrupled to assume that 
he (Mr. Tierney) had admitted 
he whole question, by allowing 
the immediate necessity of in- 
creased taxation. An imputation 
had been thrown out against his 
right honourable friend, of raising 
a clamour against all taxes what- 
ever; but his right honourable 


friend had said, * Don’t let it hy 
supposed that I mean to make 
these objections against taxes ge. 


nerally ; that I mean to contend, | 


that at no time, and under no cir. 
cumstances, may additional taxa. 


tion be imposed upon the country; 
but this is not the time.”? The [ 


time might .arrive when, refresh. 
ed by a long interval of peace, and 
by those habits of industry whieh 
always together induced such a 


consequence, that accumulation of | 
capital might take place whic | 
might put her in a more advanta. | 
geous situation. A time might | 
arrive when the people should | 
have enjoyed that repose, that | 
just and necessary repose, which — 


they had so nobly earned, which 
they were so richly entitled to, by 
their sufferings, their blood, and 
their toil; by their patience under 
those sufferings, by their constant 
and devoted attachment to the in 
terests of their country, and stil 
more by their firm resistance to 
all those attempts which had been 
made to seduce them from their 
duty ;—the time might arrive 
when, thus situated, they would 
stand in a different relation to 


such a proposition : but now to it 


terrupt their short breathing time, 
in their present exhausted state, 
was not only most indecent, but, 


to use a still stronger term, was | 


most atrocious attempt to increas? 


the oppressive burdens of a people | 


thus suffering, patient, and de 
serving. If any one had only 
heard the noble lord’s statement 
on the present occasion, he must 
have supposed that his right ho 
nourable friend had been con 

ing that these 3,000,000/. were 
not sufficient, and that instead 
them he wanted not less than ten 


millions, It had puzzled him 
account 
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account for the noble lord’s former 
misunderstanding ; but just now 
he caught, as it were, a glimmer- 
ing of the reason why the noble 
lord had here so mistaken, or, to 
express himself in a parliamentary 
sense, mis-stated the reasoning of 
his right honourable friend; but 
he protested against any mode of 
reasoning which could give the 
noble lord a right to assume that 
the right honourable member had 
said that 3,000,000/. were too little, 
and had only objected, because 
the sum was not rather ten mil- 
lions. 

There was another thing which, 
in justice to himself and his right 
honourable friend, he must take 
notice of. It was said that no- 
thing could be more unfair than 
forhim (Mr, Tierney) to oppose 
a - which was, in fact, a leaf 
taken out of their — opposi- 
tion’s) book. But the Pe 3. ho- 
nourable member’s objection was 
toone point, and the noble lord’s 
to another. His right honour- 
able friend did not accord with 
this plan, inasmuch as it took a 
large part of the sinking fund 
away, so as to leave but just a 
sum which it was proposed to in- 
crease to 5,000,000/. ; a new sink- 
ig fund, of that magical amount 
and number which tad been so 
alten repeated, and which, it 
would seem, was not to be ex- 
ceeded. He (Mr, Tierney) had 
sid to his majesty’s ministers, 
“You have at tae spoken out; 
you have at length told the coun- 
try truly, that they have no real 
—e fund but 2,000,000/,, and 
that liable to the services of the 
year.” The whole gist of his 
right honourable friend’s argu- 
ment was this—that in conse- 
qwence of the present pressure, 
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and of the direful and insuperable 
necessity which resulted from it, 
they would be compelled to break 
faith with the stockholders, inas- 
much as a new sinking fund was 
to be given them; whereas, they 
had lent their money on the no- 
tion, at the time, that there exist- 
ed a sinking fund of 15,000,000/., 
and which, but for the operation 
of 1813, would have been now 
21,000,000/. 

There was another question 
which the noble lord did not like, 
because it was quite impossible for 
him to lose himself in those loose 
and vague surmises in which he 
so much delighted. In the year 
1786, a sinking fund was created 
of 1 million, to which 200,000/. 
were afterwards added, making 
altogether 1,200,0007. In 1792 
the appropriation of so much of 
every loan to this fund was deter- 
mined on, which gave an assur- 
ance that at the end of 45 years 
from the period of each loan’s 
being contracted it would be ex. 
tinguished by the operation of the 
sinking fund. In 1502 a new ar- 
rangement was made by lord 
Sidmouth, of which it was not at 
present necessary to say much, 
because, although there were ma- 
ny objections to it, it didnot 
much postpone the term. Then 
came ‘the operation of the year 
1813, which consisted in postpon- 
ing the payment. The conse- 
quence of that operation was to 
reduce the sinking fund in the 
mean time (which, if it had con- 
tinued and gone on without it to 
the present day, would have been 
21,000,000/,) to 15,00G;@00/, : 
but the terms made in. 1813 with 
the stockholders, which Were so 
made in uage as distinct as 
could be e ye of, were, that 
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the then fand sould be sacred, 
Now came the present plan; but 
nothing was done to se their 

ledge—nothing done to preserve 
faith with the public creditors, 
All the sinking fund had been ta- 
ken away,except only 2,000,000/. ; 
and it resulted, that, instead of 
loans being diminished or extin- 
guished, were going to sub- 
stitute for a sinking fund of twen- 
ty-one millionsone of five millions, 
Did not all this put the fund-hold- 
ers ina very different situation? 
And he would ask whether, to all 
intents and purposes, the faith of 
the public was not broken with 
them? He did not, however, 
complain of this: it was dreadful, 
but it was unavoidable; we were 
reduced to it by absolute and dire 
necessity. ‘They must pay their 
army, their navy, their judges, 
their civil, military, and legal esta- 
blishments; this was matter of 
stern necessity; and as such, it 
could not be helped. ‘The stock- 
holders must be content to go on 
with a sinking fund of five mil- 
lions, according to the right ho. 
nourable gentleman opposite, but 
which, according to gentlemen on 
his side of the house, did amount 
to no more than two millions in 
fact. That any of the papers on 
the table could make it out other- 
wise, he would defy gentlemen to 
prove, even if they looked over 
them to the end of time; so that 
the great difference was this— 
here was a sinking fund of five 
millions, which it was said might 
mecrease to eight millions; where- 
us it a to have been twenty- 
one millions, and increased to thir- 
ty millions. 

He was most truly sorry for 
this Inevitable breach of faith ; 
buit he felt that it could not be pre- 


H AND 


vented. As far, however, as he 
could prevent it, there was on 
further step which should not be 
taken, one weight more which 


should not fall upon the people; | 


he would not consent, that at the 
end of such a war, and in the y 

infancy of peace, new taxes should 
be imposed on them, new burdens, 
new impositions which they could 
not pay. ‘The proposition of his 
majesty’s ministers should have 
been shown to be founded in abso. 
lute necessity ; nothing but the 
most pressing and serious emergen. 
cies should have been appealed to 
by them for their justification, 
The defence of the public liberty; 
the protection of the empire threa- 
tened by a war; these were the 








i 





only circumstances he could at | 


present contemplate, that would 
go to make out a case sufficient 
to justify such a proposition as 
the present. Supposing the peo 
ple to remain burdened as 

were, and drained by the existing 
taxes, he could hardly imagine 
any case, short of war, that could 
justify the government in laying 
on fresh taxes ; and he was tempt- 
ed almost to add, in no other case 
ought the finances of the subject 
to be further encroached upon. 
But if a war should make it ne 
cessary, or if the operations of 
finance should require the means 


of the public to be still further | 


taxed, he must concur with his 
honourable friend, that it would 
be childish, or he should rather 
say it would be base, to clamout 
against taxes thus indispensable. 

The question therelore was 
Was there a case before the house 
to justify such a step? The d 
stress of the agricultural and ma- 
nufacturing interests, it was ad- 


mitted on all sides of the house, 
was 
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was very great. He had heard 
it admitted ina speech of great 
eloquence from the right honour- 
able chairman of the bank com- 
mittee, that the truth must be 
spoken ; that this was not a trans- 
itory evil, but had its root and 
origin in the present state of the 
country. If so, was it not the 
more necessary to consider what 
was likely to be its nature, and 
what the necessary result of their 
t measures? What, also, 
it behoved the house to consider, 
might be the effect of the resump- 
tion of cash payments, and the 
intermediate steps which it was 
proposed to take before that great 
object was achieved? ‘T’his he 
considered a problem of great 
difficulty. He knew some persons, 
honourable friends of his, and 
whose opinions he always received 
with the utmost deference and re- 
spect, who, in treating this ques- 
tion, and viewing it with relation 
to its effect upon the price of coms 
modities, had first endeavoured 
to ascertain what was the limit of 
depreciation. For this purpose 
they had taken the mint and mar- 
ket prices of gold, and finding the 
variations between them from 3% 
to 41, per cent., they considered 
that to be the limit: it would 
have been, perhaps, proper to 
have taken it at 5 per cent., which 
was the rate of difference a little 
before that period, and at which 
ithad continued for some time. 
The other was the variation as it 
existed at the time. Now, what- 
ever the steps were which might 
adopted, a certain time must 
elapse before the resumption took 
lace: they had no right, there- 
ore, to take the present amount 
Price, and to judge from that ; 
ut it was a safer course, he 
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thought, to consider it as 5 per 
cent. 

Assuming that, then, as the lis 
mit of the p Aman fn he should 
proceed, speaking with unfeigned 
doubt on a subject, as he had 
before said, of so much difficulty ; 
but he thought it was as well to 
make the assumptions, because it 
was found that the rise of prices 
had followed pretty closely such 
limit or rise. He did not wish to 
mingle other subjects. with the 
consideration of this; but it was 
necessary to advert to some other 
points in order the more fully to 
elucidate it, and to show that the 
limit which is the operation at 
present pursued with respect to 
the currency, was of itself a tax 
upon the country. He could not 
see why that limit of 5 per cent, 
was to be taken as the limit of de- 
preciation, It might be so, but 
the reason on which his doubt 
was founded was this: from the 
period at which the depreciation 
first took place in the value of the 
currency, that is, from its mini- 
mum to the time at which it 
reached its maximum, there was 
a rise of prices of all commodities 
(excepting some tew, which from 
the quantity of the material, the 
cheapness and extensive use of 
machinery, or other local causes, 
were cheaper ) Preatly beyond the 
proportions of the market price 
over the mint price of gold, ‘That 
price was once 30, and very ge- 
nerally 20 per cent. higher; but 
when that rose to 20 per cent, the 
price of all the articles of living, 
&c. rose to five times that amount, 
to 100 per cent. and upwards. 
This was owipg to the influence 
of a great many circumstances 
which never affected the price of 


old. The depreciation of bank 
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notes was attended by a propor- 
tionate rise of gold ; and since the 
rise on the price of gold was about 
20 per cent. then, it was rather 
rash now ae at the present 
price of gold), it was hardly pos- 
sible or justifiable to believe, that 
the difference between the mint 
and market prices being abolished, 
the amount of the depreciation 
when the bank should resume 
cash payments would be 5 per 
cent. only. For his own part he 
did not like to say much upon the 
subject ; but he certainly expected 
a general depreciation, much 
greater than 5 per cent., when the 
operation he spoke of should have 
taken place. It appeared to him, 
that, although honourable gentle- 
men might differ as to the means, 
there could be but one opinion 
upon the expediency of the bank’s 
resuming cash payments as spee- 
dily as possible : in whatever way, 
and at whatever time that took 
place, a general depreciation in 
the price of all goods, of stock, 
and the rents of houses, must en- 
sue, ‘The very minimum would 
be 5 per cent., possibly 7, 8, or 
even 10, but at the least farthing 
5 per cent. With the rents, the 
value of stock, and of all income 
derived from that value, must fall 
at least 5 per cent. also, and not 
impossibly 10 per cent. 

ow, by this depreciation of 
their means, perhaps as much as 
20 per cent. would ultimately be 
sustained by the payer of taxes ; 
and yet it was proposed to burden 
them with 3,000,000/. additional 
taxes, Why, if there was any con- 
sistency among his majesty’s mi- 
misters, or any of that Jenity that 
the chancellor of the exchequer 
was always vaunting, and which 
he so much culogized, but which 


expired in 1816 with the proper. 
ty tax, a tax which he could ne. 
ver open his mouth without sing. 


ing its requiem, or rather chant. | 


ing its dirge; if they possessed 
any of that boasted lenity, in. 
stead of laying on 3,000,000), 
they would have studied every 
means of taking them off. ‘They 
would not have suffered a word 
on the subject : if they were pro. 
ceeding upon a system of un 
sparing retrenchment and econo. 


my, they would have endeavour. | 


ed to devise, not the means of 
roving this dreadful necessity, 
but the means of sparing the 
people from its operation, and 
the effects of that great deprecia- 
tion to which he had adverted, 
Every one of the taxes this night 
proposed was a money, not an 
ad valorem tax. Where the means 
of paying it were thus depreciat- 
ed, they were laying not a duty 
which would fall the lighter on 
account of the depreciation, but 
a dry, hard money tax, which 
does not feel the same benefit, 
and presses heaviest on those to 
whom money is most indispen- 
sable. It could not be said, while 
they were calculating on a quan. 
tity of money, that they knew 
what its value was. The pound 
note might be worth 18s. or 225. 
for what they knew; for, under 
present circumstances, he might 
say money had not attained its 
last shape nor determinate value. 
To talk of laying on so many mil- 
lions, was to talk in ignorance, 
to aim a blow in the dark, which 
might fall they knew not where. 
On these grounds he could not 
refrain from telling the noble 
lord, that at no time, in no p® 
riod of the history of the coun 
try, Wasa more unfit opportunity 
scleeted 
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selected for laying on such taxes, 


or one more contrary to the cir- 
cumstances of the times. 
The noble lord had expressed 
t indignation at his right ho- 
nourable friend, for expressing 
his want of confidence in the go- 
vernment as to any desire of alle- 
viation ; and had maintained that 
his majesty’s miaisters had shown 
disposition to economy.— 
How had they shownit? Really, 
he must be allowed to use the ex- 
pression, but he had from their 
conduct a right to assume, that 
in spite of themselves some ex- 
penses had been retracted ; and 
to suppose that the same sums 
were still to be voted for the 
equipments of our army, or the 
fitting out of our ships, was indeed 
ridiculous, But what other re- 
duetions had they made? The 
noble lord had said, * You will 
talk about retrenchment ; why do 
9 not enter into more particu- 
ar details?’ Now, his right ho- 
nourable friend had expressly de- 
clared he would not enter into de- 
tails, but would point out only the 
quarters wherein retrenchments 
might be effected. To begin, then, 
with the collection of the revenue: 
sce the noble lord expressed his 
anxtety to be informed, he would 
ask him whether it was or was not 
true, that that one great branch of 
the revenue, the excise, had offer- 
ed to the government to collect 
the other great branch of it, thecus- 
toms,at the same low rate at which 
excise itself was collected 
by that honourable and upright 
d;. whose zeal in the discharge 
of their duty, fidelity to the pub- 
€ interest, and conscientious in- 
tegrity, rendered any attempt to 
om them sufficient praise hope- 
of Was it true that they had 
ered to collect the customs at 
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five and a fraction per cent. in- 
stead of 134 per cent., the expense 
of the present collection? Was 
it true, as it should seem from 
papers before the house, that by 
the last returns, the very remark- 
able circumstance was observable, 
that the expense of collection, this 
year, as contrasted with the last, 
exceeded that of the’ former by 
one per cent. additional? Last 
year they were 12 and a fraction: 
this year 134 per cent. Here, 
then, was one chapter of his ho- 
nourable friend’s budget, by which 
alone 500,000/. a year might be 
saved to the country. Had he 
not a right to assume from this, 
that a really sparing, considerate, 
and economical administration 
might find other branches of the 
revenue in which similar savings 
me be made? 

e would now mention one 
other instance, in which although 
any saving to be effected was not 
comparable to the last, yet it was 
a matter of the highest impor- 
tance to the country. He meant 
the state of those offices which 
were paid by fees, or poundage, 
as it was called. ‘They were not 
only a large and needless expense, 
but they were sinecures which har- 
boured nests of placemen, and 
extended the patronage of the 
crown through every part of the 
country. If honourable gentle- 
men would take the trouble of 
looking at the returns which he 
moved for about two years ago, 
they would find that about 
120,000/. were annually paid to 
persons called receivers of taxes, 
receivers of assessed taxes, and 
distributers of stamps. These 
were persons doing their offices 
by deputy; merely reserving to 
themselves the signature of re- 
ceipt. But for merely doing we 
they 
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they had various salaries from 
700/., the lowest he believed of 
all, up to 5,000. a year. He 
did not mean to say that they 
coul all be done away with; but 
why did not ministers make a 
better bargain for the public? 
‘These were not the patent places, 
which he holders would tell you 
they had paid for, and would 
defend ; and why then were these 
mot atticked? Let those who 
had, for instance, 4,0001. content 
themselves with 1,000/. a-year; 
and those with 700/. take 250/. or 
1004.; they would be glad to get it 
for doing nothing. The compa- 
rative s )aliness of a tax must al- 
ways be viewed in reference to 
the means which existed for sup- 
porting it. He only hinted at 
this consideration, on account of 
what appeared to bea sort of de- 
fiance trom the noble lord, a de- 
fiance imtimating that the pre- 
sent mesure would be supported 
by all those who had recently 
proved themselves the friends of 
administration, The noble lord 
appeared moreover to signify, 
that the calls for retrenchment 
and economy, made on that side 
of the house, were little better 
than mere words. In delivering 
his own opinion upon that sub- 
ject, he was at the same time ex- 
pressing the sentiments of many, 
when he stated his belief, that in 
numerous departments of the pub- 
lic service considerable reductions 
might be made. Many offices in 
the revenue were nearly useless, 
and might be abolished ; in others 
additional duty might be attach- 
ed, and a saving elected in that 
manner. 

Above all, he must declare 
that he should never feel satisfied 
till some general measure of re- 
duction in the amount of public 





stipends, proportionate to the dif. 
ferent prices, and to the au 
tation which had been made og 
the sole ground of that difference, 
was carried into effect. This, 
however, was a subject on which 
it might be impracticable to le 
gislate at present, or to form any 
decided opinion on, till the cur. 
rency of the country had taken a 
more settled form. But did he 
expect any endeavours for accom. 
plishing this object to be made 
by the present ministers of the 
crown? Certainly not. He en 
tertained no such fallacious hopes, 
He knew well that they did not 
wish for it, and he knew also, 
that if they wished, they had 
not sufficient confidence in their 
strength to dare the attempt, 
They might vapour with res 

to the face of their late majority; 
but the fact was, that they were 
not in asituation to face their own 
$50 friends. The clerks in office 
could hardly be depended upon. 
The cause of all their weakness 
and uncertainty was, that they 
had no root in the esteem, the 
confidence, or: the affections of 
the people. Until they could 
stand on something firmer than 
the basis of a casual majority, 
until they could command some- 
thing more than success upon a 
question purposely raised to give 
them an advantage, a question 
which bore the resemblance of a 
mere party or personal conten- 
tion, he would warn the noble 
lord not to put his faith in the 
flattering tale which that major 
ty might suggest. It had 
composed of persons acting from 
various motives, and from those 
prejudices which were insepa 
trom the decision of all such 
questions. The noble lord had 


derived from those inveterate pre- 
judices 
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‘ udices a support, which he gross- 
ty deceived himself in expecting 
to retain as the means of carrying 
‘ato effect whatever measures he 
or his colleagues should propose. 
The noble lord had indeed said 
that the house, after its late vote, 
was bound in justice to confide 
in the financical arrangements 
brought forward by the ministers 
of the crown. If such were the 
natural consequence of that vote, 
he should deplore it more than he 
did at present. He would ask of 
man whose vote had been 
solicited or wheedled from him 
on that occasion, whether he con- 
scientiously believed that the peo. 
ple at large were in a situation 
to pay more taxes, whether his 
constituents were not in circum- 
stances that made it an act of 
cruelty to add to the burden 
with which they were already 
oppressed ? 
othing had been advanced in 
justification of increased taxes but 
the gratuitous assumption, an as- 
sumption maintained by no facts 
or principles which had come to 
his knowledge, that we ought to 
have a sinking fund of 5 millions? 
The noble lord must surely recol- 
lect the extent as well as nature 
of Mr. Pitt’s original plan. He 
was sorry to trouble the house at 
such length, and by references of 
this kind ; but he considered that 
the character of the house, as well 
as the interests of the public, were 
iavolved in the issue of the dis- 
cussion, It might be easily shown 
it Mr, Pitt was of opinion, that 
a sinking fund of 1,300,000/. bore 
4 due proportion to a debt of 
240,000,000. According to this 
tule, a sinking fund of 8,000,000). 
be sufficient for the present 
amount of our debt. Instead of 
Tasing it to 5,000,000/. for no 


other purpose than to make a pa- 
rade of figures, he should be con- 
tent to leave it at 2,000,000/. to 
which he should be happy to add 
whatever might be procured from 
retrenchment, which, if vigorously 
prosecuted, would probably yield 
1,000,000. more. This was a 
plan more suitable to the state of 
our resources, and calculated in 
some degree to maintain that po- 
licy which, in the event of future 
disturbances in Europe, it might 
be necessary for us to adopt. It 
would be a more certain way of 
husbanding our resources, than 
that of keeping up a large sinking 
fund by taxes that dried up the 
fountains of revenue, that op- 
pressed industry, and discouraged 
the employment of capital. Every 

ntleman who heard him must, 
if acquainted with the recent his- 
tory of the duties on wine, on tea, 
and coffee, fully understand how 
their real produce was affected by 
an increase or diminution of their 
amount. If the money were left 
in the pockets of the people, in- 
stead of being taken away to ac- 
cumulate at compound interest, 
it would be employed much more 
productively in augmenting the 
wealth, and nurturing the legiti- 
mate resources of the country. 
We might then be enabled to 
meet sudden alarms, or foreign 
hostility, in an attitude which we 
could not otherwise assume. ‘The 
noble lord, in eulogizing the ex- 
tent of the national resources, had 
referred to the income tax as a 
means in reserve, by which asum 
of 15,000,000/. might be annual- 
ly raised. He was happy to re- 
flect that we had not so far fore- 
stalled our means, that we had 
not drained this great source of 
revenue intimes of embarrassment 


and danger; and he earnestly 
hoped, 
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hoped, that by a policy not more 
wise than it was just, we should 
grant to the people that relief 
which they had so dearly earned, 
and which he sincerely believed 
was the true mode of preparing 
for a fresh contest, if such a ca- 
lamity should befall us, with un- 
diminished confidence and unim- 
paired resources, 

Mr. Huskisson observed, that 
the opinions of the honourable 
and learned gentleman did not 
appear to be in strict consistency 
with the views taken by the right 
honourable gentleman (Mr, Tier- 
ney). The right honourable gen- 
tleman had treated the question 
as one that involved a breach of 
faith with the public creditor, and 
had argued, that by the proposed 
arrangement, the sinking fund was 
effectually taken away. He ad- 
mitted, most distinctly, that in 
the fitth year of peace it was ne- 
cessary that a full exposition of 
our financial system, in all its 
parts, ought to be submitted to 
parliament. ‘This exposition had 
been made by his right honoura- 
ble friend (the chancellor of the 
exchequer), and the house was 
now put into a situation to exer- 
cise its judvement upon any new 
or practical measure that might 
be recommended. The measure 
now under consideration could 
only be justified on the principle 
of necessity; and it was upon 
that point alone that they were 
at issue, He had hoped that this 
would be the view which would 
be taken of the question on all 
sides, and that it could have been 
discussed without reference to the 
lords of the admiralty, or to any 
of the persons exercising the 
functions of government. It cer- 
tainly did appear to him, that for 
sometime after the gigantic and 





unprecedented efforts which this 
country had made, palliatives 
ought to be administered, bur 
that it was essential to our secy. 
rity to return as soon as possible 
to a sound system of finance, 
and to look our difficulties in the 
face. 

We could not disguise either 
trom ourselves or from foreign 
countries what our real situation 
was. The continental powers 
were exerting themselves to place 
their finances on a right footing, 
Russia had been endeavouring to 
restore her circulation to its for. 
mer value; Prussia was acti 
the same part; and Austria ha 
established a sinking fund. If 
they turned their attention to 
France, it would be seen that, 
after all her sacrifices and contri 
butions, she was now, in a finan. 
cial point of view, in a state of 
comparative power and _prospe- 
rity. The last budget submitted 
to the legislative council indicated 
a revenue equal to the maintenance 
of every establishment, corre- 
sponding with the rank and statioa 
of France amongst the powers of 
Europe. She had a lona fide 
sinking fund, equal, in ae, “epee 
to her debt, to that originally pro- 
vided by Mr. Pitt. ‘This propor- 
tion was 1] per cent. upon the ag- 
gregate amount of the debt; and 

e debt of France being 170 mil- 
lions sterling, her sinking fund 
was at this moment 1 million 
700 thousands, accumulating at 
compound interest. What was 
there in our situation that should 
induce us to act upon a different 
policy ? We had a debt of 8 hun- 
dred millions and a sinking fund 
of 2 millions, amounting only te 
one-fourth per cent. on the debt 
itself, ‘The plan under consider- 
ation would raise it to 5,000, 

—an 
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an amount not equal to what 
be thought right, but which would 
alter the proportion to that of 
§-8ths per cent. Reference had 
been properly made to the conso- 
lidated fund as to a subject of the 
first magnitude and importance ; 
but the right honourable gentle- 
man had certainly made no great 
discovery in pointing out its late 
deficiencies. The quarterly re- 
turns made them very generally 
known. It was, however, equal- 
lycertain, that these deficiencies 
ht to be supplied. 

maintenance of the con- 
solidated fund was bound up with 
the honour and credit of the coun- 
try; but the case was this—that 
we had imposed upon it charges 
which it was inadequate to pay. 
Parliament had held out to the 
country that this fund should 
form the security of the public 
creditor, but it had subsequently 
overcharged it. For thirteen years 
after the peace of Amiens it af- 
forded an annual surplus of 
3,500,000/., and we had always 
been taught to look for the exist- 
ence of some such surplus. The 
words of the appropriation act 
pointed out the destination of this 
surplus, Its first recital related 
to it, and it appeared to have been 
always in the contemplation of 
the legislature. Since the last 
ce, however, there had beena 
ling off ; there was at first no 
surplus, and the deficit now 
amounted to 1,885,000/. This 
deficit had existed for the last two 
years, and was to be ascribed in 
mstance to the consolida- 
bon of the Irish with the British 
revenue, In stating this, he did 
hot Mean to say that Ireland had 
hot contributed to the full extent 
ofher means; for his persuasion 
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was, that it was the want of ca- 
pital alone that had checked the 
progressive augmentation of those 
means. Be that, however, as it 
might, it had entailed on the con- 
solidated fund an annual charge 
of 8,815,172/.; but the act to 
which he had before alluded con- 
tained a clause that specially pro- 
vided for rendering the consoli- 
dated fund equal to all the charges 
which might be fixed upon it. 
The account ordered in that clause 
had, very properly, every year 
since been laid betore parliament. 
It was not as yet prepared for 
this year; but last year it appear- 
ed, that for the preceding two 
years, the amount of the interest 
of the Irish debt exceeded its per- 
manent revenue by 2,000,0002. 
The deficiency of consolidated re- 
venue, as compared with the 
charge for both countries, last 
year exceeded the sum now pro- 
s to be raised by new taxes. 

y an arrangement which left 
the deficiency to be made up by 
the bank, we had placed the pub- 
lic credit of the country, and the 
public creditor, at the mercy of 
that corporation, which might at 
its pleasure refuse to pay the di- 
vidends. He knew that the bank 
had too much confidence in the 
national resources, too much pubs 
lic spirit and patriotism, to refuse 
to advance the necessary sums 
when applied to; but hg would 
also contend, that the credit of a 
great country like this, the main- 
tenance of the national honour, 
ought not to be intrusted to the 
discretion of any corporation, how- 
ever well disposed and however 
respectable, 

He (Mr. Huskisson) owned 
that it was with a feeling of sur- 


prise and regret, that he heard 
the 
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the right honourable gentleman 
are ierney), who had on all 
ormer occasions stood forward 
as so strenuous a defender of the 
sinking fund, after lamenting the 
breach of public faith, which 
faith was not broken, and after 
attributing that breach of faith 
to a necessity which did not exist, 
consenting to sacrifice that fund. 
He (Mr. Huskisson) would not 
now, in answer to the right ho- 
nourable gentleman, go at pre- 
sent into a detail of all the advan- 
tages which this fund had contri- 
buted to the internal credit and 
external security of the country. 
He was not now called upon to 
defend it, because it was not at- 
tacked, and he hoped he never 
should. He hoped gentlemen 
would always remember the great 
purpose for which it was institut- 
ed, and that they would never 
show a disposition to violate the 
most solemn pledge which parlia- 
ment could give to the national 
creditor, or think they could pro- 
mote the public interest by sur- 
rendering public honour. It had 
been the fashion to consider the 
ublic creditor as the only person 
interested in the application and 
preservation of the fund ; but this 
was a proposition from which he 
entirely dissented. The interests 
of the nation were as much con- 
nected with it as those of the in- 
dividual fundholder. If any gen- 
Ueman was disposed to doubt this 
be would only beg leave, in order 
to remove his doubt and produce 
conviction, to refer him to the 
state of the coun in 1783, at 
the conclusion of ng rm and dis- 
astrous war, and before the sink- 
ing fund was created. The debt 
was then about 280,000,000/., and 
the revenue such as to exhibit a 





deficiency, or to afford no surplus 
for its diminution. The only 
question among the politicians of 
that day was not how they could 
reduce the debt, but how they 
could raise taxes to pay the in. 
terest and to support the establish. 
ment of the country. But at that 
time the resources of the nation 
were intrusted to the direction of 
a man (Mr. Pitt) whom no ob. 
stacles within the range of possi. 
bility to surmount could nally 
oppose, and whom no difficulties 
in the accomplishment of ‘his ob 
ject could deter. He saw that 
the situation of the, finances ex- 
posed us to danger in the event of 
any fresh war, and afforded us 
no hope of seeing our burdens 
reduced during peace. By his elo 
quence he roused the nation to a 
sense of its danger, and by his 
energy and perseverance he re 
scued it from its embarrassment, 
providing in the course of three 
years a revenue that not only was 
sufficient to supportall the national 
establishments, and pay the in- 
terest of the public debt, but af 
forded a surplus for a real and ef- 
fective sinking fund. Had his 
lamented friend not taken that 
course, or had he followed the 
one now recommended by the 
right honourable gentleman, we 
should not have had that fand 
which had since supported public 
credit, and enabled us to display 
that power which had gained us 
such influence in Europe, 
brought us so much character and 
glory. In 1786, then, the sink- 
ing fund was first established; and 
here he could not but remark 08 
the strange observation of the ho- 
nourable and learned 
who had last spoken, who had 
said he would wait for some de- 
claration 
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ion of war, or some insult 
ign national honour, that 
would lead to a war, before he 
would consent to impose new 
tares to relieve us from the weight 
of our public debt. If he waited 
till then, he (Mr. Huskisson) was 
afraid he would wait till it was too 
late. In his opinion, on the con- 
trary, it was our duty, and ought 
to be our policy, to make present 
exertions a our future relicf du- 
ring peace, and as the best pre- 
paration for carrying on hostilities 
with vigour and success, should 
a war be unfortunately rendered 
necessary for the protection of our 
interests or the assertion of our 
honour. 

When gentlemen spoke of the 
hardships of the present taxes, it 
might not be amiss to remind 
them of some of those which ex- 
isted before 1792, which were 
that year remitted. These taxes 
had been borne for many years ; 
they had been acquiesced in with 
patience, and yet they were such 
as no minister of the present day 
would dare to propose. They 
were four in number, all direct 
taxes, all in the class of assessed 
taxes, The firsewas an assessed 
tax, on what?—on female ser- 
vants, The second was a tax on 
carts and waggons; the third was 
a tax that would not now be 
thought of for a moment, namely 
2 ax on cottages with fewer than 
7 windows; and the fourth was a 
tax of ahalfpenny on tallow can- 
dles, The situation of the coun- 
tf now very different from 
r it was when the first sinking 
un was created. The nation 

then just concluded a long 
and disastrous war, by an igno- 
minwus ) gn 
cluded peace. Now we had con- 

€¢ a long and successful war, 
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with glory to ourselves and with 
that advantage to Europe which 
was likely to secure the conti- 
nuance of peace. But though 
our present situation of tranquil- 
lity were not likely soon to be dis- 
turbed, it behoved us, as the 
best security for its duration, to 
prepare for the necessity of sus- 
taining the future exertions of war. 
In pointing out retrenchment as a 
means of reducing the public debt 
without an increase of taxation, 
the honourable and learned gen- 
tleman had departed from the 
cautious and prudent course of his 
(Mr. Brougham’s) right honour- 
able friend (Mr. Tierney). The 
latter confined himself to the bare 
mention of 1,000,000/, without 
going into particulars; the for- 
mer had unfortunately exagge- 
rated the sum and specified the 
items of saving. His first object 
was to abolish altogether the 
board of customs, and to transfer 
its functions to the board of excise, 
by which, he said, a saving would 
take place in the collection of the 
revenue of the difference between 
134 and 54. This project, he 
had moreover said, had been sug- 
gested by the board of excise it- 
self. The thing appeared so ab- 
surd, that he wondered the ho- 
nourable and learned gentleman 
could give credence to it one mo- 
ment. But how could the ho- 
nourable gentleman, who was so 
zealous a defender of the rights 
of the people, who Sail so 
much against the property tax, on 
account of its inquisitorial charac- 
ter, and proposed that a confla- 
gration should be made of all the 
returns connected with it, recone 
cile his feelings to introduce the 
excise system into all the transac- 


tions of the country? Did he 
not 
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not know that almost every article 
that paid custom duty was like- 


wise subject to an excise duty? pu 
and woukd he paypens to follow it 
ac 


into every manufactory, into the 
shop of every dealer, and intro- 
duce the verxations of the excise 
into all the business of life? He 
did this because the system of the 
board, as he called it, was admi- 
rable. But was the board of cus- 
toms established for nothing else 
than the collection of revenue? 
Did it not see that the navigation 
laws were observed, and perform 
several other functions? The 
plan of uniting the departments 
of excise and customs was so ab- 
surd, that it could never have 
been suggested by any board in 
its senses, and could never have 
been entertained by any ministry 
that did not wish to throw the 
country into confusion, 

Mr, John Henry Smyth felt an- 
xious upon a question of such vital 
importance, in which every man, 
whatever his rank in life might be, 
was interested, not to give a silent 
vote. He thought it was due to 
the chancellor of the exchequer 
to say, that he appeared this 
night to show a disposition to 
look the real danger of the 
country in the face; he was 
ready to admit, that its situation 
required an erertion on the part 
of the people, and that an avail- 
able surplus for the extinction of 
the debt was necessary; but bee 
fore the people were loaded with 
new ae they had a right to 
demand a strict investigation. 
There ought to be an inquiry, not 
of a light and superficial nature, 
but one formed upon a solid foun- 
dation. He thought very little 
had been effected by the finance 
cormmiuttee, 


Mr. Charles Calvert felt him 
self bound to rebut the false im, 
tations which had been cast by 
the chancellor of the exchequer 


u the gentlemen connected 
my the breweries of this coup. 


try. He begged most 
to protest against the truth of 
the observations which had bees 
made, and he was fully prepared 
to answer them by entering intoa 
minute statement of figures. He 
would not, however, at present 
trouble the house with the investi. 
gation, but he pledged himself to 
give a full and complete answer to 
these false accusations whenever 
the malt-tax should be broughtun- 
der the attention of the house, 
Mr. Scarlett observed, that the 
question was, not whether the ne 
tion was now most able to bear an 
increase of taxation, but whether 
any positive necessity existed for 
such increase. Was then the esta 
blishment of a sinking fund such 
a necessity ? It would be presump 
tion in a man of bes pursuits to 
attempt to argue this point at any 
len ‘ sad oa any pretension of 
ability to make the matter mort 
intelligible to the committee than 
it might be at present; but pet 
ey might be allowed shortly 
to express his individual opinion 
He chonght that such an institu. 
tion as a sinking fund was 
and advantageous during a way 
but he was one of those who 
thought that during peace its ad 
vantage was geri a proble. 
matical. His right hono 
oo ( i‘ U peasy of the e 
chequer orgot to state, 
Mr. Pitt had hinself declared, 
that if the sinking fund should 
rise to four millions, it ought 
come before parliament, 
might deliberate on the propre’ 
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ing it to the remission of 

of se ois true, indeed, that 
at the time of the short truce in 
1902, when Mr. Pitt acceded to 
the ministry, he had not thought 
it safe to touch the sinking fund ; 
doubtless because he believed that 
in the future peace, «fter the then 
approaching war, it would be the 
duty of the government to remit 
the property tax and other war 
tarés, and then the sinking fund 
might be usefully available. In 
relation to the $ millions of addi- 
ticnal taxes, he might ask, What 
was there in that sum which made 
it so peculiarly delightful, that no 
amount either beyond or within 
seemed for a moment worthy of 
desire or acceptance? The chan- 
cellor of the exchequer summissa 
voce, and the noble lord in a loud- 
erstrain, had declared that they 
must have this sum, or resign. 
What did this mean? Simply 
this—ihat the noble lord and his 
colleagues, having discovered by 
the yote of the other night, that 
they stood hizh in the favour of 
the house, in the insolence of tri- 
umph, called for another instance 
of confidence, and made it even 
apoint of honour that they should 
be allowed, with a sweeping ma- 
jority, to add three millions more 
of taxes to a country already 
overwhelmed. This fresh impo. 
sition on the people was to be the 
test of the house’s friendship for 
ministers, If a foreign enemy, or 
any extraordinary exigency, had 
d, he would readily agree 

‘oa measure like the present ; but 
€ vigorous administration 

of the noble lord had given usa 
ee which was to last God 
w bow long, he could not con- 


‘emt fo any augmentation of our 
burdens, ihe 


1819, 
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Mr. Bankes would be the last 
man to agree to the additional 
burden of three millions, unless 
he felt it to be a matter of neces- 
sity ; but feeling it to be such, he 
should accede to the proposition 
of the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, though under the risk of bee 
ing a participator in an act of atro- 
city. The learned gentleman who 
spoke last had pretended to dise 
qualify himself as unacquainted 
with the subject, but in the course 
of his speech had shown himself 
so Fin versed in it as to be able 
to bring new lights toit. He had 
made the discovery, that though a 
sinking fund might be useful in 
war, it was good for nothuig in 
peace. He humbly submitted that 
Mr, Pitt had been of a different 
opinion; that the right honour- 
able gentleman (Mr. 'Tierney), 
who, if any man, understood the 
subject, had expressed a different 
opinion; so had Mr, Fox and 
Mr. Sheridan—indeed, all who 
had ever spoken on it, excepting 
the learned gentleman, It should 
be remembered, that this fund be- 
gan in peace; that it could not 
have begun in war; and as a 
ground for cherishing it, he would 
say, that if any one thing had ope- 
rated more mainly than all others 
to bring the country through its 
late tremendous struggle to its 
present pitch of glory, it was that 
very sinking fund for which the 
learned gentleman professed so 
much contempt. It was true that 
Mr. Pitt had said, that when 
the fund reached 4 millions, it 
ought to come under the parlia- 
mentary discussion; but if the pro- 
portion of the funded debt of that 
time was compared with the ‘be 
portion between the debt and 
at present, it would be found at 

L present 
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contem by Mr. Pitt. In- 
if the country could bear 
more taxation, it would be proper 
to fix the sinking fund at the rave 
of one per cent. on the amount of 
the t. At all events, faith 
would not be kept with the public 
ooo unless Ban he 9 
proach as possible shou made 
to this selathple. But what had 
most astonished him in the debate 
this evening was the conduct of 
the right honourable gentleman 
Mr. Tierney), who, thinking, as 
always had done, that the 
sinking fund was essential to the 
national credit, should object to a 
plan which tended to maintain it 
in its integrity ; nor could he have 
believed it unless he had heard it, 
thata ger pene who complained 
so much of expedients of a tem- 
porary nature should set himself 
with equal obstinacy against a sy- 
stematic arrangement. The learn- 
ed gentleman had argued as if the 
existence of peace warranted the 
dilapidation of this fund ; but who 
would guaranty the existence of 
that peace even for a short time? 
For his own part, he would not 
take the word even of the ncble 
lord opposite as a guarantee of its 
lasting even for a year. ‘This he 
knew, that whether we had exter- 
nal enemies or not, we had a tre- 
mendous foe at hotne in the pub- 
lic debt; and unless we provide 
for its extinction in peace, we 
should go with crippl means in- 
to a war, and be obliged to take 
an inferior rank among the na- 
tions, The tion of such an 
evil was to be purchased even at 
the risk of some unpopularity. 
_ Mr, Canning began by express- 
ing his regret that the right ho- 
nourable gentleman was not in his 


present to be far less than the rate 
deed, 


place, as he should have been glad, 
before he proceeded, to know ban 
he intended to word his motion 
in point of form. [Mr. Brogden 
here stated, that Mr. Tierney had 
withdrawn his informal notice of 
the previous question for the more 
regular one, that the chairman do 
leave the chair.] Well, then, his 
motion in substance seemed to be 
to postpone or negative the 
cetdia or the nestle Brg POF 
one thing he (Mr. Canning) was 
confidently clear, that the only 
certain way in which the commit. 
tee could do its duty to the coun. 
try was not to depart without 
coming to some definite conclu. 
sion. The shuffling and evasive 
course of the right honovrable 
gentleman showed what was his 
real object. He had throughout 
the session, whatever had been 
the subject of discussion, indulged 
in one continued taunt against the 
ministers, that they did not dare 
to look the financial state of the 
country in the face. He had said, 
from time to time, that they had 
no plan, no object, but temporary 
relief, and his whole language 
when fairly interpreted was this— 
“ Come not (says he) with shifts 
and expedients; look the di- 
stresses of the country boldly in 
the face; dare to expose your im 
becility and nakedness to the scorn 
of your enemies, and the curious 
gare of the world: then—what 
en? J will move to adjourn the 
committee, and refuse to delibe- 
rate on any mode for your relief 
You will do your part in makeg 
a full disclosure of the wants 
the state, and this shall be your 
reward—] will oppose all you t& 
commend; I will find no subst 
tute for your plan, and as far as 
I am able will not let you know 
whether 
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I will assist you or not.” 
might be two or more 
ma iereng the distresses 
of the country, but this mode 
adopted by the right honourable 
leman of calling for a com- 
mittee in order to record the ur- 
wants of the state, and then 
to deny ministers the means of 
obtaining any discussion of a pos- 
sible remedy, was of all others the 
most extravagant and unintelligi- 
ble, Ifaministry hadactedsowith 
to an opposition, that 
would be bad enough ; but in a 
candidate for the ministry, who 
valued himself, forsooth, on his 
frankness and sincerity, who was 
all openness and disinterestedness, 
such a proceeding was the most 
whimsically contradictory thathad 
ever been engendered by the blun- 
derings of party spirit. ‘The house 
hada right to call upon him to 
adopt the plan now proposed, or 
to suggest some substitute; at 
any rate, if he left the inquiry al- 
together, the house had a right 
to say to him—* Your demand 
for investigation has sprung from 
mere idle curiosity, and not from 
any patriotic wish to remedy the 
evil.” Suppose the case some- 
What reversed; suppose the mi- 
nisters had not laid their case fair- 
ly and fully before the committee, 
what would the opposition have 
said then? Would not each man 
in his district, and all their trum- 
throughout the kingdom, 
lave deafened us with eullehiat 
tons, “ Why were we not chosen 
ministers? how different things 
would have been if we had go- 
vemed the country! Then you 
thould have known your incum- 
to the lowest mite—then 


we would have exposed the utter 
hopelessness of your resources, 
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and then we would have left you 
precisely as you were.” Absurd 
as this was, it was a fair repre- 
sentation of the conduct of the 
other side of the house. Their 
object had been merely to expose 
the nakedness of the country, to 
throw discredit on the minister ; 
and then, as far as they were con- 
cerned, they were content to let 
the nation work out its salvation 
how and when itcou!d. His ho- 
nourable and learned friend on 
the other side (Mr. Scarlett) had 
expressed himself with some in- 
dignation, as if ministers had 
brought forward this plan to- 
night in the mere insolence of 
triumph, on account of their ma- 
jority on a late occasion; but he 
could assure his learned friend, 
and this not on the mere word of 
a minister, but the honour of a 
man, that long before that most 
injudicious motion which had been 
so beneficial to the ministry had 
been discussed, it had been posi- 
tively determined to lay before 
the house the measure of arn a9 
to the precise extent in which it 
now lay before them, and to stand 
or fal] by that measure. It was 
not mere bravado to say that the 
strength of the administration 
distinctly rested on this question. 
They were perfectly convinced 
that the measure now proposed 
was absolutely necessary for the 
safety and prosperity of the coun- 
try; and being so convinced, the 
same motive which induced them 
to bring it forward, and especially 
in a season of distress like the pre- 
sent, must force them to leave 
their places unless they carried it. 
This must be their course, not 
merely as matter of taste and feel- 
ing, but of common prudence al- 
so. It would have been much 
L2 better 
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better for the of the right 
honourable iitccanives Yawbants 
this proposition with a direct ne- 
yative; because then, if his op- 
position had been successful, it 
would have carried with it an im- 
pression of the incapacity of mi- 
nisters, an impression which the 
right honourable gentleman was 
so atxious to make on the public 
mind. The choice would then 
have been between the present 
administration, with three mil- 
lions of additional taxes, and an 
administration composed of the 
gentlemen opposite without any 
new taxes; und thus something 
would have been thrown into the 
scale on their side. But the right 
honourable gentleman had cau- 
tiously avoided holding out any 
prospect to the country, that if he 
were in office he would not be 
disposed to increase the taxcs; he 
had ¢ guarded himself to this effect 
in the beginning, in the middle, 
and at the end of his speech—* I 
am not against the taxes, I only 
do not wish them to be laid on at 
this time. In the heat of June, 
with long debates and late houses, 
I am not able to take office ;_ but 
in the cool of February next, if I 
can get into office by that time, I 
shall have no objections to vote 
the taxes which I now refuse.” 
The house knew, when gentlemen 
came into — from the other 
side, on what sweeping principles 
they acted; and he thought isnot 
improbable, ay such a chan 
were to take place, those whe 
were now satisfied with three mil- 
lions of taxes might hear a pro- 
sition for raising five millions. 
‘he right honourable gentleman 
should rather have said that he 
would have no taxes at all, and 
chen as a non-taxing minister he 


might have had some claim 
ularity. The right honour. 
able gentleman, feeling himself 
pressed by his conscience to say 
something abcut retrenchment, 
had given it as his opinion thata 
saving of one million might be ef. 
fected by.a system of economy in 
every department of the expend 
ture; but although a variety of 
measures for the reduction of the 
expenditure had been discussed, 
he could not see any thing a 
proaching nearly to a million m 
all the proposals for retrenchment 
which had been made by the gen. 
tlemen opposite. He recollected, 
indeed, that a plan for retrench 
ment in the collection of the re 
venue had been suggested on the 
other side: but “ strait was the 
pass, and narrow was the way,” 
that led to this desirable object. 
In this ‘Thermopyle were planted 
800 surveyors, and over their 
dead bodies must the way to this 
retrenchment be forced. The 
principle on which the present 
message was founded was, that ia 
order to enable the country t 
emerge from its internal difficul 
ties, and to present an external 
front to Europe, it was necessary 
to have a surplus revenue oper 
ting as a sinking fund. He was 
not competent to discuss the prit- 
ciple of a borrowing sinking fund; 
but he was convinced of the ne 
cessity of an absolute surplus t 
do the business of such a fund, 
He was bound to give every mem- 
ber of that house credit for rect 
tude of motives ; but if he had, 
at an earlier part of the sessio®, 
accused the right honourable get 
tleman of that inconsistency 
principle of which, on his owt 
confession, he now stood com 
victed— Mr 
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Mr, Calcraft here rose to or- 
der. He could not listen in si- 
lence to the foul, offensive, and 
almost unparliamentary aspersions 
which the right honourable gen- 
tleman had passed on his right 
honourable friend, on himself, 
and on all his friends around him. 
In the course of his experience in 
that house, he hardly recollected 
having ever heard such unparlia- 
mentary language as that in which 
the right honourable gentleman 

his speech. His honour- 
able friends had all stated that 
the country was at present in such 
asituation that it could not bear 
any additional taxation; they said, 
that they and their friends were 
not against taxation, but that they 
wished the measure to be post- 
poned. And was there any thing 
so shocking in this, as to warrant 
the epithets which had been ap- 
plied to them by the right honour- 
able gentleman? epithets which, 
if not unparliamentary, were at 
least so uncivil, that they ought 
not to have been used in debate. 

Mr. Canning here interrupted 
the honourable gentleman. He 
thought that in debate there was 
tolerably fair room to give and to 
take; and whenever the terms 
“indecent” and “ atrocious,” 
which had been applied to this 
proposal, were retracted, then, 
aad not till then, should he re- 
tract the epithets which he had 
applied to tne conduct of the gen- 

Men Opposite, 

Mr. Calcraft wenton. He had 

hing to do with any other per- 
‘nS expressions, If his honour- 
able friend thought those epithets 
Spore to the measure before 
the house, he had a right to use 
them. (Here the question was 
talled for by several members on 
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the ministerial side of the house. ) 
If the house would forget their 
duty, he would show them that 
he was not unmindful of his, and 
that he would persist in giving the 
few remarks which he had unex- 
pectedly been called on to offer, 
He was aware that the right ho- 
nourable gentleman was too splen- 
did an orator for him to contend 
with, but he hoped the house in 
justice would give him an oppor- 
tunity cf repelling the aspersions 
which had been cast on him and 
his honourable friends, He would 
at the same time, since he was on 
his legs, briefly state his view of 
the question. It might perhaps 
be said, that he was one of those 
who had goaded the administra- 
tion on to the present disclosure 
of the state of the country; but, 
admitting that he had urged the 
necessity of an inquiry, where 
was the pledge on his part, that 
he would support the measures 
that might be proposed for meet- 
ing the exigencies of the state? 
They were all azreed in their de- 
sire to meet those exigencies ; but 
it was remarkable that not one of 
the honourable gentlemen on the 
other side of the house had looked 
to the internal state of the coun- 
try, to the petitions on their table, 
or to the distress of which these 
petitions complained. They only 
looked to the country as a sub- 
ject of taxation; but he looked 
at the state of the people, and 
must say, that this was not a 
time for imposing fresh taxes, 
He had, God knew, no more con- 
fidence in his right honourable 
friend than in the present admi- 
nistration; but if by the begin- 
ning of next session he should 
find the country in a better situa- 
tion, he would agree to support 
L3 


the 
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the present administration in im- 
posing additional taxes. He re- 
peated, that it was solely on ac- 
count of the internal state of the 
country that he onpaest the mea- 
sure at present. And was this a 
cause for the taunts of the right 
honourable gentleman? Did he 
think that his own recent conduct 
was forgotten; that it was not re- 
collected how he had reprobated 
the gentlemen by whom he was 
now surrounded, how he had lam- 

ned the friends on one side of 
iim, and betrayed those on the 
other? Topics enough occurred 
to him Les Calcraft), which he 
knew, if followed up, would bring 
recollections to mind that would 
make the right honourable gen- 
tleman regret his attack, ie, 
indeed, of all persons, to make 
such an attack !—to charge others 
with inconsistent, cowardly, and 
shuffing conduct! He might be 
a splendid orator, but he showed 
in this that he had not much 
— 

r. Brogden, the chairman, 
here interrupted the honourable 
member, He really thought the 
right honourable gentleman had 
said nothing unparliamentary,and 
the debate was now becoming too 

rsonal, 

Mr. Calcraft said, he had been 
0p to the course which he 
ad adopted, and in his opinion 
the epithets employed by the right 
honourable gentleman should have 
been met by something stronger 
than what he had said. At all 
events, he and his honourable 
friends could not leave the house 
without noticing them, 

Mr. Canning rose to explain 
amidst loud cries of “ Question.” 
It was not, he observed, his in. 
tention to reply to the personali- 





ties of the honourable and learned 
gentleman, but he wished to cor. 
rect the construction which had 
been put upon his (Mr, Canning’s) 
argument, His argument was, 
that if there was not a reason for 
applying a remedy, there could 
have been none for going into the 
inquiry. If once the explanation 
had been gone into—if the weak. 
ness of the state were exhibited, 
its resources should also be made 
known. 

Mr, Macdonald (amidst loud 
and repeated cries of “ Question,” 
and “ strangers must withdraw,”) 
begged the attention of the house 
for a few moments. Of such 
members as were in the last par- 
liament he would ask, whether 
they had not seen ministers at 
the beginning of the peace sit 
down without any one re 

lan of economy? whether they 
fad not seen them opposed to the 
first motions of retrenchment? and 
whether they had not seemed de- 
termined to go on and suffer the 
country to groan under the heavy 
pressure of” a war establishment 
in time of peace ?—a system with 
which they would have continued, 
had they not been deterred from 
it by the strong voice of the pub- 
lic opinion without doors, and by 
the honest vigilance of those whe 
strove to give effect to that public 
opinion within. Many members 
who had not sat in the last session 
did not remember—he was sure 
they whohad could never forget— 
what was the kind of retrench- 
ment which ministers had thought 
fit to recommend. They begat 
by an attempt to cut away! 
the poor pensioners, They w! 
to pare away the humble mite of 
the widow, in order to aid 
labouring treasury but aia = 
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had honestly interfered and pre- 
vented this ungenerous and unjust 


attempt. The r widow was 
ed to be the fit object from 
whose scanty stipend some paltry 
savings were to be made. She, 
it was true, had no political in- 
fluence; she had no connexions 
whose support it might be desir- 
able for ministers to obtain. No: 
all she had, all she prized, and 
that was dear to her, she had lost 
for the country’s cause; and a re- 
duction of her pension was tq be 
theextent of her reward, because, 
fursooth, its continuance would 
militate against the rigid econo- 
my which ministers were deter- 
mined to practise. She was to 
suffer because she could only come 
plain; but if it was proposed to 
remove any of the large incum- 
brances on the public purse—if 
it were desired to touch one of 
those golden baits which were held 
out for veering politicians—one of 
those stalls where ease and indo- 
lence were the reward of ministe- 
rial adherence—if any of these 
were proposed to be touched, then 
it was said the state would be un- 
donethe public business could 
not be carried on. 
Mr, R, Martin said a few words, 
Strangers ne —: ordered to 
W, and t co i ie 
withdra mmittee di 


For the original resolutions $29 
Forthe amendment - 132 
Majorit ? 197 

June 8.—On the modes of Mr, 
M, A. Taylor, a select commit- 
sone appointed to inquire into 
Practicability of constructing 
ines in such a manner 

4 t0 make them consume their 
“wa smoke, in order to prevent 


the injurious effects to health from 
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the numerous steam-engines in the 
metropolis. 

The house having gone into a 
committee on the slave registry 
act, Mr. Goulburn moved that the 
chairman should ask leave to 
bring ina bill establishing some 
new regulations on this subject. 
The plan to be proposed was, 
that there should be an office in 
this country, in which duplicates 
should be lodged of the number 
of slaves in each colony; that an 
individual should be appointed for 
its superintendance; that power 
of reference to the duplicates in 
this office should be given to all 
parties; and that on the removal 
of slaves from one colony to an- 
other, certificates should be given 
to that effect; and that precau- 
tions should be adopted to prevent 
abuses of the permission given by 
the act 46th of the king, to slaves 
to accompany their masters from 
one colony to another, Aftera 
short conversation, the motion 
was agreed to, and, on the house 
being resumed, leave was given to 
bring inthe bill. 

r. Brogden brought up the 
report of the finance resolutions. 
On the question that they be 
agreed to, Mr, Curwen opposed 
the whole plan of the minister, 
and especially new taxes. He 
could not consent to additional 
burthens on his constituents, 4000 
of whom, by the hardest labour of 
14 hours a day, could not earn 
more than 5s. 9d. per week. 

Sir H. Parnell objected to the 
proposed application of the sink- 
ing fund for the current services. 

r. P. Moore would never con- 
sent to any new tax until he saw 
that every economical exertion 
had been made by government. 

Mr. Hume strongly recom- 
L+4 mended 
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mended economy. The allow- 
ance for Ceylon, the Ionian 
Islands, and the Cape of Good 
Hope, ought to be discontinued. 
The civil list should be reduced 
from 1,200,0001. to 900,0002. 
Gold lace and gorgeous trappings 
added nothing to the British cha- 
tacter; economy was what was 
needed—strict undeviating eco- 
nomy. Look at the office of com- 
mander in chief: would any man 
believe that we were paying 16 

uineas a day to an individual for 

Ring an office which was wholly 
useless? If the necessary papers 
were produced, it would appear 
that the income of that royal 
duke was scarcely less than 
100,000/, per annum. The ex- 
penses of the mint, and of the 
woods and forests, ought also to 
be reduced: the latrer was not of 
the slightest use, and he (Mr. 
Hume) hoped to live to see the 
day when even the pretence of 
necessity would be taken away, 
by the sale of all the crown lands, 
which cost the nation more than 
they were worth. Inthe staff of 
the army only 50,0002. might be 
saved; in the ordnance depart- 
ment 30,0004 and in the army 
extraordinarices no less than 
150,0001. One great source of 
char.c to the nation was the mode 
in which stamps were distributed. 
In all cases more was paid to the 
distributers than ‘they merited, 
The profit upon stamps was 10 
percent.; so nosalary ought to 
be allowed. 

Mr. Primrose was not prepared 
to go the length of some of the op- 
ponents of the measure, but he 
objected to the malt tax, and one 
or two other items. 

Mr. D. W, Harvey said, that 
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exchequer prosecutions; for at 
present, in a suit for only a 20¢ 
penalty, there were five. counsel 
always employed for the crown, 

Mr. alderman Waithman ob 
jected to the whole of the tames, 
It was purticularly galling that 
many of those whe lived upon 
taxation, and who imposed fresh 
burdens upon a ee people, 
retired to enjoy themselves in a 
foreign country. 

The first and second resolutions 
were then agreed to. 

On the declaratory resolution 
relative to the Irish finances Sir J, 
Newport moved an amendment, 
by inserting after the words “ uni- 
ted kingdom” the words “not. 
withstanding there had been 
raised by taxes on the people of 
[reland, and paid into the exche. 
quers within the period whieh 
elapsed between the union of the 
kingdoms and the consolidation 
of the treasuries, the sum of 
60,125,0002. being an annual ave- 
rage of 3,750,0000. raised by tax, 
and exceeding the annual average 
of 12 years preceding the ution, 
which was 1,344,000/., in the sum 
of 2,400,000/. of net revenue. 
The amendment was then 
tived without a division, and 
resolution agreed to; and the 
other resolutions being put seria 
tim, were carried successively if 
the affirmative, till the question 
was put upon the last, when si 
M, W. Ridley moved an amend: 
ment, declaring that ‘it is not ex- 
pedient, in the distressed state of 
the country, and ‘until every prac 
tical retrenchment had been made, 
to add to the burdens of the peo 
ple by the imposition of new 
taxes,”” 

After some observations from 


24,000/. a year might be saved in My. Vansittart, lord Milton, Mr. 


Primrose, 
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primrose, and others, the amend- 
ment was negatived, and the ori- 
ginal resolution carried by 186 
to 76. ; 

Jone 9.—Mr. serjeant Onslow 
a to put off the usury laws 
repeal bill until next session, in 
order to ascertain the effect of the 
resumption of cash payments. — 

The house having resolved it- 
self into a committee of ways and 
means, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer said, that by the several 
discussions which had already 
taken place upon the various 
topics which formed a part of 
the budget, much of his labour 
onthe present occasion would be 
abridged. The house having al- 
ready agreed to a resolution for 
additional taxes, made it unneces- 
sary forhim to state the grounds 
updn which those taxes were re- 
quired. It only, therefore, re- 
mained for him to state the details 
of those principles which the 
house had already agreed upon. 
He would then begin by recapi- 
tulating, as usual, the items of ex- 
pense and supply—the arrange- 
ments which had been made as to 
the specific application of the 
means—and show, in the conclu- 
sion, that it would not be necessary 
in future to have recourse to fresh 
faxes, or to any extraordinary 
_— except a small loan next 

The first grant was for the 
army, the ordinaries and extra- 
ordinaries of which together 
amounted to 8,900,000/. For the 
navy, parliament had already 
voted 6,436,000/.; for the ord. 
Rance, 1,191,000/.; for miscella- 
neous services, 1,950,000/. ‘The 
total of the supplies therefore 
was 18,477,000/. But to that 
Must be added 1,570,004. for in. 
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terest on exchequer bills, and 
430,000/. for a sinking fund on 
those exchequer bills, making the 
total amount 20,477,000/. To 
meet that expenditure, parliament 
had already voted the annual 
malt duties 3,000,000/., and the 
continuation of excise duties 
3,500,000/. It was his intention 
to propose raising 240,000/ by 
way of lottery. From the sale of 
naval stores it was estimated that 
334,447/, would be produced. 
The aggregate amount of those 
several sums was 7,74,447/. It 
was therefore obvious, that means 
must be adopted to provide the 
sum of nearly thirteen millions 
and a half, which was the differ- 
ence between the total of the sup- 
plies and the total of the ways 
and means, as he had hitherto 
described them. It was also 
necessary to provide the means 
of repaying 5,000,000/, to the 
bank of England, and of raising 
5,597,0002. for the reduction of 
the unfunded debt ; government 
standing pledged to that proceed- 
ing. For those purposes it was 
proposed to raise two loans, each 
to the amount of 12,000,000/, 
The details of that loan, which 
was to be dérived from the sinking 
fund, he would submit to parlia- 
ment at anearly day. All that 
he would now state was, that it 
was proposed in the arrangements 
respecting it, to press as little as 
possible on the money market ; 
and, therefore, to divide it into 
twelve monthly payments; those 
payments not to be equal, but to 
be to the amount of 900,000/. a 
month in the July and Januar 

quarters, and 1,100,000/. a mont 

in the April and October quar- 
ters. That would leave 310,000/. 
of sinking fund to be applied 
monthly 
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monthly to the reduction of the 
national debt. The two loans of 


12,000,000/. added to the ways 
and means which he had alrea- 
dy enumerated, would make 
$1,074,000/. which, compared 
with the amount of the supplies, 
viz, 20,477,000/., left a surplus of 
10,597,000/. to be applied to the 
reduction of the unfunded debt, 
viz. 5,000,000/. to the payment of 
the bank of hes and the 
remaining 5,597,000/. to the pay- 
ment of individuals holding ex- 
chequer bills, The comparative 
view of the whole of the supplies 
and ways and means, was, there- 
fore, as follows : 
SUPPLIES, 

Army . . . . 8,900,000 
 . 6,456,000 
Ordnance . , 1,191,000 
Miscellaneous. . 1,950,000 

















Total supplies 18,477,000 
Interest on exche- 

quer bills . . 1,570,000 
Sinking fund on 

ditto 430,000 

20,477,000 

By reduction of 
unfunded debt 10,597,000 
& 31,074,000 

WAYS AND MEANS. 

Annual malt sé 3,000,000 
Excise duties con- 

i . -. 2 3,500,000 
Lottery : 240,000 
Oldstores ,.. $34,000 
I 12000 000 

a enn te oe 000,000 
Loan from the 
sinking fund . 12,000,000 





& 31,074,000 
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He had now to state to the com. 
mittee the terms on which he had 
that morning contracted for the 
loan of 12,000,000/.; and he was 
happy to congratulate the com. 
mittee and the country, that ip 
consequence of the competition 
which had been excited the terms 
of that loan were highly adtap 
tageous and satisfactory, and 
were, indeed, such as clearly to 
evince a reviving confidence and 
increasing spirit in the 
market. The terms were as 
lows; viz. that for every 100%. of 
the 12,000,000/, subscribed, the 
subscribers should receive 80 
stock in the three per cent. consols, 
and 62/. 18s. 8d. stock in the three 
cent, reduced. Two other 
ists were offered, the one 
posing to receive 65/, 10s. in the 
three per cent. reduced, the other 
65/. 2s. 6d. The list preferred, 
therefore, far outwent its com 
petitors, and was consequently 
accepted; as, of course, the 
smaller the sum which it was of 
fered to take in the stock in which 
it was appointed that the biddi 
should be made, the greater 
benefit tothe public. The whole 
amount borrowed, including the 
loan, from the sinking fund, was 
24,000,000/. ; the interest on this 
loan amounted to 1,029,120, 
and the charge for the sinking 
fund to 403,594/. This was 
strictly carrying into effect the 
provisions of the act of 1813, by 
which, when a loan should exceed 
the Air 50m of the sinkin —_ 
an addition was appoi to 
ce cage es 
ing fund; tho is provisi 
might have hoon Siepeneed with, 
when so large a proportion of the 
loan was for the purpose of Ln 
ing off unfunded debt, The - 
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‘ag fund then amounted ‘to 
1, ? ; the a of 
charges management was 
10,991/.; making a total of 


1,442,005/. 

As to the charge for manage- 
ment, he thought the bank had no 
rightto any allowance for that part 
Fs load derived from the sink- 
ing fund, but only to that part of 
it now obtained from the public. 
The loan obtained from the sink. 
ing fund would stand in the 
names of the commissioners, and 
the interest would be applied in 
the same manner as the other 
sums which were paid over to 
them. The total charge to the 
public was, as he had already 
stated, 1,442,005/. The rate of 
interest to the subscribers was 
W, 5s, 8d, The tetal amount of 
po Ne be paid by the public 
would be 6/. Os. 2d. including the 
sinking fund. He certainly had 
to congratulate the public on the 
terms of the loan; and he trusted 
it would not be unfavourable to 
the who had contracted 
forthe loan; though the terms 

at first sight hardly justifi- 

able to those who had taken it, 
agg, from the present price 
of stocks, Before he proceeded 
tothe other part of the budget, 
he wished to advert to the subject 
of next year. As far as could be 
judged at present, the amount 
would remain to be raised 

next year would not exceed eleven 
millions for the different branches 
of the public service, In addi- 
tion to this, they would have to 
for a payment to the 

of five millions, to complete 

the repayment of ten millions due 
tothat body. Those two sums 


. | tO sixteen. millions. 
After taking twelve millions from 
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the sinking fund, there remained 
4,000,000/. to be raised in the 
money market. This sum was 
so moderate, that he apprehended 
there would be little difficulty in 
obtaining it. The present state 
of the unfunded debt, in addition 
in the roe a was — mile 
ions, provided for by votes of su 
ply exchequer bills 44,600,001. ; 
rish treasury bills, payable in 
July, 4,400,000/. In another 
year the unfunded debt would be 
reduced te 38,500,000/., makin 
a diminution of 10,500,000/. 
The amount of the charge of loan 
last year was 1,600,000/.; of the 
present year 1,433,000/, which 
together somewhat exceeded 
$,000,000/. He then proceeded 
to state the third head, that of 
additional taxes, He said that 
the details were minute and com. 
plicated, but that the total 
amount of the consolidated cus- 
toms, including an additional 
duty on foreign wool, would 
amount to 00,000/, 

The righthonourable gentleman 
proceeded to enumerate the arti- 
cles to be rendered subject to addi- 
tional taxes, viz. tobacco, coffee, 
tea, cocoa-nuts, chocolate-nuts. 
The two latter were to bear an 
equal. duty with coffee. The 
tight honourable gentleman then 
stated the present duty on 
tobacco: by the plan proposed, 
plantation, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese, were to be raised from 3s. 
to 4s, Gd: per barrel; and East 
Indian from 5s. to 6s. 6d. per 
ditto, making altogether an in- 
crease of revenue of 500,000/. 
The present duty on plantation 
coffee was 7d. per lb., which was 
to be raised to one shilling; on 
East Indian, 1ld.,to be advanced 
to Is. &d.: thus, on both, the oy, 

© 
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of ls. Gid. was to be a ted 
to 2s. Upon pepper the duty 


was to be increased trom Is, 10d. 
to 2s. 6d. The result of the in- 
creased duty on the former would 
be 130,000/; on the latter, 
$0,000/. The right hon. gentle- 
man then stated, that by an in- 
tended transfer of the collection 
of these duties from the board of 
customs to the = . —_ 
t expense wou saved, 
o.5 tbenabetoent and adultera- 
tion of articles prevented. The 
next subject was the increased 
duty upon malt, which at Is. 2d. 
bushel was to produce 
1,400,000/., and he expressed his 
conviction that the additional 
duty ought not to have the effect 
of raising the price of beer. The 
next subject was the duty upon 
British distilled spirits, which tax 
was to be confined exclusively to 
England, while the others were 
to extend to the remaining parts 
of the united kingdom. The 
present duty on malt for distillin 
was Is. Od. per gallon, which 
was to be raised to 2s. On sugar- 
wash, the duty was to be @s. 6d. ; 
and on distillery wine, 3s. Gd. 
The amount of augmented reve- 
nue from this tax would be 
§00,000/,. The right hon, gen- 
tleman observed, that when an 
additional tax was laid on malt, 
the wholesome beverage of the 
people, it was right and politic 
that a protecting price should be 
put on spirits, to prevent their too 
general adoption in preference to 
malt drink. In conclusion, the 
ight hon. gentleman expressed 
a ope that after next year he 
- ay d — — to undergo 
pai uty of applying to 
the public for a loan, an calling 
on the house for additional taxes. 
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Some discussion followed this 
statement, chiefly upon the thre — 
millions of taxes imposed toward | 
creating a new sinking fund 
Strong objections were urged 
5 ag taxing malt, The hard. 

ip, it was contended, weald 
fall upon the grower; and th 
argument urged by Mr. Vans. 
tart, that since the brewers had 
kept up the price of beer after 
the reduction of the malt tar, 
they could reasonably maintaig 
the same price under the present 
tax, which left them in a better 
situation than under the former, 
was answered by the assertion 
that the brewers had reduced the 
price, but were obliged to raise it 
in consequence of the bad har 
vests, and that it was the appr 
hension of the present ‘tax -that 
prevented their lowering th 
prices more recently. The prin 
cipal speakers against the new 
duties were, Messrs. Grenfell, 
Bennet, Mansfield, Grant, ie 
man) Wood, and sir Robert 
Wilson. The new duties wer 
ultimately agreed to, after a divi 
sion upon lottery tax which 
was carried in favour of ministers 
by 117 to 49; and three on the 
malt tax, which were likewise 
carried on the part of ministers by 
majorities of 198 to 97, 191 to5i 
and 185 to 40. ; 

House of lords, June.10,—The 
marquis of Camden’s tellership 
bill was read a second tume 
Lord Liverpool passed a_ hi 
eulogium on the marquis for 
sacrifice he had made of 1 
“a He lo, panegyrized the ia 

e pa 
marquis of Buckingham, who had 
sacrificed emoluments amounting 
to 40,000/. 
The marquis of Lansdown all 
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dially concurred in what had po 


fallen from thenoble lord. _ 

In answer to some observations 
by lord Darnley, lord Melville 
said, he thought it advisable to 
imitate the best. — ‘of ship- 

ing among foreign nations, 
er m that a should have a 
certain number of vessels fit to 
meet those of the American 
ment. ‘The marines ex- 
ceeded in number those of former 
establishments by from 
16,000 to 20,000. The crews of 
the guard-ships were employed 
in the pursuit of smugglers, but on 


e could easily be re- 
ante: their own ships. 

Earl Grey moved the second 
reading of the bill for repealing 
the act declaring the belief in the 
doctrine of transubstantiation and 
the invocation of saints to be ido- 
latrous. The repeal would not, 
heobserved, admit catholics into 
either house of parliament whilst 
theact of supremacy was in force ; 
but after the concessions which 
had been already made, why 
should such an odious badge of 
imolerance be gratuitously main- 
tained ? 

The bishop of Norwich spoke 
strongly in favour of the bill, 
which he hoped would pave the 
way for the repeal of all the dis- 
qualifications under which the 
catholics laboured. 

The archbishop of Canterbury 
paves it, as removing the only 

ectaal security against the ad- 
mission of catholics to seats in 
parliament ; for the oath of supre- 
macy had formerly proved no 
bar to their sitting. 


earl of iverpool took 


the same view of the question, 
Lords Grenville and Harrowby 
supported the bill, which was Op- 
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sed by the lord chancellor 
and lord Bathurst; and on a 
division, the motion for the se- 
cond reading was negatived by 
141 to 82, 

In the commons, the same day, 
petitions were presented from the 
common council of London, and 
from Westminster, Southwark, 
Rochester, Plymouth, Ramsgate, 
Forfar, and other places, against 
the foreign enlistment bill. 

Mr. Western moved an address 
to the prince regent, praying his 
royal highness to direct that, in 
future, commissions of gaol del'- 
very should be held more fre- 
quently. 

The motion was opposed b 
the attorney general, wha argued, 
that as the courts at Westminster- 
hall were at present constituted, 
it would be impossible for the 
judges to go to the circuits more 
frequently, The learned gen- 
tleman recommended that the 
county sessions should be held 
eight times a year, by which the 
evil complained of would be les- 
sened, ‘To set the question aside 
for the present he moved the pre- 
vious question, which was carried, 

On the motion of Mr. Hume, 
several returns were ordered rela- 
tive to the revenue and expendi- 
ture of Ceylon, the Mauritius, 
Malta, and the Cape of Good 
Hope. A motion fora return of 
the expense of the Ionian Islands 
to this country was also agreed 
to; but one for an account of 
their revenue was negatived, on 
the ground that their revenue 
was not under the controul of the 
British government. 

The report on the budget was 
then brought up, and the resolu- 
tions read, 


Lord Milton proposed an 
amendment 
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amendment on that relative to 
malt, for a reduction of the duty. 
It was negatived without a divi- 
sion, and the original resolution 
was carried, on a division, by 126 
to 75. 

Mr. J. P. Grant moved amend. 
ments on all — other goer 
respecting the new taxes, to the 
effect off keeping the several 
duties at their present rates ; but 
he did not divide the house on 
any of them; and they were 
consequently carried, and bills 
ordered to be brought in pur- 
suant to the resolutions. 

Theattorney-generalthen moved 
that the house do resolve itself 
into a committee of the whole 
zee on the foreign enlistment 

1 . 

Alderman Wood said, that be- 
fore this was done, he should take 
the opportunity of presenting a 

tition from several residents in 

estminster, against the foreign 
enlistment bill. ‘Though it had 
only been open for signatures a 
few hours, it was very numerous- 
ly and respectably signed. 

The petition was then brought 
up, read, and ordered to lie on 
the table, and to be printed. 

Colonel Davies, before the 
house went into the committee, 
took the opportanity of con. 
tradicting certain circumstances 
which had been mentioned by the 
supporters of the bill on the last 
occasion that the question had 
been argued. The noble lord 
had then laid great stress upon 
this country being bound by trea- 
ties to do Spain every service that 
lay within her power, and had 
argued in such a manner as would 
have led any inconsiderate person 
to believe, that Spain had not 
mercly always acted in such a 
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manner towards us, but had eye) 
strained every nerve to put a f 
vourable construction upon gach 
of her institutions as were hostik 


to our commercial intercoury | 


with her’ subjects. But was such 
a statement reconcileable with 
facts? Would any body, except 
the noble lord, pretend to argue 
that the conduct of Spain had ne 
been one — series of un. 
warrantable aggressions agai 
this country? that she had not 
violated almost every treaty which 
she had ever made with us? that 
she had not committed the most 
gross and unjustifiable ou 
against our national honour? 
she had not imprisoned the bo. 
dies, confiscated the property, and 
annihilated, as far as depended 
upon herself, the commerce of 
British merchants? He maia- 
tained that she had done all this 
upon repeated occasions, and said 
that the charges which he had 
brought against her were not 
mere invectives, unsupported by 
facts, but were so corroborated by 
them that he would defy the noble 
lord either to contradict or to dis 
prove them. 

He would mention one or two 
of the facts on which he principal 
ly rested his assertions. ‘The trea 
ty upon which all our commercial 
transactions with Spain rested was 
made in the year 1667, and was 
afterwards confirmed by the peace 
of Utrecht. This, with mare 
fluctuations, continued till 
year 1783, when another treaty 
was formed between the two 
countries. That remained in force 
till the year 1796, when it was 
again altered. In 1806, whe 
Spain was at the feet of Buon® 
parte, duties absolutely tae ¢ 
tory were imposed by the ing 
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the avowed purpose of annihila- 
ting the commerce of great Bri- 
tin. In 1808, the patriot war 
broke out, and those prohibitory 
daties were withdrawn. In 1814, 
Ferdinand was restored, and he 
introduced the commercial rela- 
tions that existed previous to 1796: 
on the faith of his decrees British 
merchants imported into Spain 
large quantities of our manufac- 
tures, and followed them up by 
very extensive orders; yet would 
the house believe, in less than six 
months afterwards, that monarch, 
who owed his very existence to 
this country, re-imposed the very 
prohibitory duties which Buona- 
we had compelled in 1806! and 

besides took care that the de- 
cree should have a retrospective 
operation. This was one of the 
favours for which we were indebt- 
ed to the present Spanish govern- 
ment, Since that date still hea- 
vier daties had been laid on Bri- 
tish goods; so that in trath the 
trade had been totally destroyed. 
But if such were the conduct of 
Ferdinand towards us as a nation, 
the instances of individual out- 
rage were gross and tyrannical 
beyond conception, beyond even 
the lawless tyranny of an eastern 
despot. The Spanish cabinet had 
not only set at defiance the clear- 
est law of nations, but had disre- 
garded its own municipal regu- 
lations, for the purpose of oppress- 
ng the merchants of this king- 
dom 

One case, selected from many, 
Would be sufficient for the pre- 
‘ + re it was that of a 

- SIMpson, a merchant, who 
had been subjected to the most 


- trae Oppression, not in a di- 
- . Province, but in the purlieus 
©court—in the heart of the 
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capital, His house had been for- 
cibly entered on the 14th of Oc- 
tober, 1816, all his books seized, 
and a sentry placed over his per- 
son: he of course remonstrated, 
but our envoy at Madrid, Mr. 
Vaughan, could obtain neither 
redress nor explanation ; and at 
the end of a fortnight Mr. Simp- 
son’s house was again entered at 
night by armed men, who threat- 
ened instant death if he did not 
disclose where his property was 
kept. He was still kept in cus- 
cody for some days, and at last 
was released ; but from that hour 
to the present justice had been 
refused, and he had not been able 
to obtain the restoration of a sin- 
pie article of his property. Such 
ad been the conduct of the 
myrmidons of the court of Spain, 
notwithstanding it had been con- 
stantly provided, ever since the 
treaty of Utrecht, that the per- 
sons and dwellings of British 
merchants should be held sacred. 
Of these facts the individual so 
injured was ready to make oath; 
and yet with a knowledge of the 
whole of them, the noble lord had 
expressed his surprise that British 
merchants should feel any alarm, 
and he had charged them with 
departing from their characters 
as British merchants, because they 
remonstrated against the most 

ievous injustice. (No, no, from 
ord Castlereagh.) Such had been 
the tenour of the whole speech of 
the noble lord on a former night; 
he had, indeed, directly charged 
British merchants with becoming 
bucaniers and smugglers, and 
with preferring smuggling adven- 
tures to fair legitimate trade. 
Did the noble lord imagine that 
Spain, the moment she regained 
an ascendancy in her colonies, 
would 
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would not exclude our commerce? 
Did he not know, that while she 
had any authority she had punish- 
ed with death the natives who 
carried on intercourse with any 
nation but the mother country? 
The noble lord had referred to 
the conduct of the United States, 
but had he forgotten the interest 
which that people took in the 
events in South America? Had 
he forgotten that in 1816 they 
sent out commissioners expressly 
tocollect commercial information, 
particularly regarding the value 
of thetradeto Buenos-Ayres,which 
had been since published in a re- 
port, and proved the wonderful 
resonrces of the favoured regions 
they had visited? If, then, the 
United States, pressed by none of 
the distresses that weighed upon 
this country—#if the United States, 
who could derive but little com- 
parative benefit from a trade with 
South America, had taken such 
pains to inquire, was it fit that 
we should be totally indifferent? 
Were we to submit to all kinds of 
insults from Spain, to have our 
manufactures excluded, oar trade 
ruined, and to do nothing on be- 
halfof millions of men, whoon the 
other side of the globe were an- 
rious to receive us with open arms, 
and to compensate in the new 
world for what we had lost in the 
old? It appeared that Buenos. 
Ayres received British manuface 
tures to the amount of more than 
2,000,000/. annually, while the 
utmost that had been sent to the 
mother country did not exceed 
400,000/. What comparison, there- 
fore, was there between the two? 
and how short-sighted was the po- 
licy ministers were endeavouria 
to pursue! If this bill passed, 
though the hope of emancipation 


might not be destroyed, the 
aa be retarded. The South 
Americans turned to Great Br. 
tain as toa land of succour ang 
freedom : and if they were disap. 

inted, their disgust would be 
in proportion to their despair, 
They would then of necessity j. 
rect their eyes to the great com. 
mercial and naval rival of this 
country, with whom we were a 
peace, it was true, but with whom 
that peace would continue only 
just as long as suited the interests 
of that rival. 

He would venture to prophesy, 
that within six months after the 
passing of this bill the Buenos 
Ayres government would be rm. 
cognised by the United States, a 
commercial treaty would be 
formed, and the United States 
would at least monopolize the 
carrying-trade, and undersell us 
with our own goods in the South 
American markets. Upon the 
legal part of the question he only 
wished to remark, that the acts 
of the 9th and 29th Geo. I]. were 
completely a dead letter on our 
statute-book: only three British 
subjects were serving with 
king’s license in the royal armies 
of South America, while from 
50 to 60 were serving without l- 
cense, and under those statutes 
were guilty of felony: if any ad- 
ditional proof were wanting that 
the acts were a dead letter, it was 
found in this fact—that only on 
Thursday last, two British 
cers, without license, in the set 
vice of Ferdinand, and conse 
quently felons by the existing la, 
in full Spanish uniform, at the 
prince regent’s levee, took the 
formalleave. The utmost S 
could expect was the re 
those two statutes, He had 
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chat after the division of a former 
sight ministers would not have 
forced this measure upon the 
country ; bat the treasury circu- 
lar, which he had seen, unfortu- 
nately showed that they intended 
to persevere to the last. He was 
srry to find that his statement 
was confirmed, and that the go- 
vernment of Great Britain was 
under the necessity of yielding to 
the dictation of a foreign power. 
He opposed the bill, because it 
was calculated not only to destroy 
the best interests of the country, 
but to degrade it in the eyes of all 
Europe. 

Mr, F. Robinson contended 
that if the arguments of the ho- 
nourable gentleman were well 
founded, he had made out a case 
to prove that this country could 
not without dishonour avoid de- 
caring war against Spain. If 
there were any foundation for the 
charges adduced, and if the gloo- 
my colours in which the conduct 
Spain had been painted were 
at all warranted, Great Britain 
had no choice left. Before he 
proceeded to the immediate qucs- 
tion, he protested, in the most 
unequivocal and sulemn manner, 
that the imputation ayainst mini- 
ters, that this measure had pro- 
ceeded from a servile acquiescence 
in the demands of any foreign na- 
ion, Was wholly unjustified by 
whe fact; it had been brought 
forward only from a conscientious 
renviction that it was required 
mde erration of the honour 

acter of the country. He 
eas Capt that his declara- 
he u be accepted as proof, 
ie Protested before God that 

* sincere. It had been charg- 
heii ne were acting jn 

i8i¢ 0 the principles of liber- 
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ty : it Was very easy to make pene. 
ral accusations, and very difficult 
to answer them but by a general 
denial, and this he gave in the 
most distinct and positive manner. 
With regard to the question itself, 
there could be no doubt that the 
crown had a prerogative right to 
establish a neutrality, and any 
violation of it was punishable at 
common law. ‘The measure was 
founded upon these admitted 
facts; and if it went further than 
the common law, it was because 
there was a specific obligation by 
i special treaty with Spain, bind. 
ing this country to take the most 
effectual measures to prevent its 
subjects from supplying arms to 
the revolted Americans. It was, 
therefore, of course, the wish of 
ministers not to make a mere 
show of neutrality, and their sin- 
cerity was first evinced by the 
royal proclamation. ‘The agents 
of the insurgents, notwithstand- 
ing, had succeeded in enlisting 
hundreds of men the very instant 
they were disbanded from ourown 
regiments; and if this govern- 
ment were to act with any re- 
gard to good faith in its engage- 
ments, it was bound to adopt 
some more effectual measure. 
Great ingenuity had been shown 
in endeavouring to prejudice the 
house by calling in aid passions 
and interests; and the first objec- 
tion was, that the bill had been 
introduced at the suggestion of a 
foreign power. ‘True it was, the 
dictations of other states ought 
not to be attended to: for instance 
when Buonaparte required the 
prosecution of the free press of 
this country, after the peace of 
Amiens, the government would 
have disgraced itself by complt- 
ance ; but when treatics were te 
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volved, how could a foreign 
obtain redress but by war, 

if its remonstrances were not list- 
ened to? 
In 179+ a treaty precisely si- 
milar was entered into between 
Great Britain and the United 
States, and we had been obliged 
to make representations that the 
conditions were not fulfilled, and 
an act to endure for three years 
was passed; at the end of that 
time the same act was continued 
at the suggestion of Great Bri- 
tain; and if it had not been at- 
tended to, a justifiable cause of 
war would unquestionably have 
been afforded. So here, Spain 
would have a justifiable cause for 
declaring war, if we did not do 
our utmost to fulfill our treaty : 
and though her weakness might 
deter her from hazarding hostili- 
ties with a generous nation, that 
ought to be the very reason why 
all cause of complaint should be 
removed, This might be further 
illustrated by a reference to the 
expedition of sir Gregor M‘Gre- 
gor: he raised his troops in this 
country, he obtained the ships to 
transport them in this country, 
yet had no commission from any 
sovereign authority, and had not 
one foot of ground in the country 
to which he was proceeding. He 
went to attack a part of the terri- 
tory still adhering to old Spain, 
with which this country carried 
on a very advantageous trade; 
and though he had a right per- 
haps to attack Spanish property, 
he could not assail that of Great 
Britain, without being guilty of 
the most atrocious acts of piracy 
und robbery. Having done so, 
where was redress to be obtained ? 
Sir Gregor M‘Gregor had no 
court but his ship, no law but his 


sword; and in a case of that kind 
it was the absolute duty of 
vernment to take some steps 
the protection of the commercial 
interests of the kingdom, even 
supposing that honour and hones 
ty were out of the question. Nex 
it was urged, that the cause of 
the South Americans was j 
that it was most fitly and nato. 
rally popular in Great Britain, and 
that to smpport it would impor. 
tantly relieve the commercial and 
manufacturing interests of the 
kingdom. No man could be 
more sensible than he (Mr. Ro. 
binson) was of the impolicy and 
injustice of the system pursued by 
old Spain towards her colonies for 
centuries; and no man who loved 
liberty could wonder that the 
struggle in which the insurgents 
were engaged, excited a stron 
feeling in their favour here. He 
knew, too, that commercial pres 
sure was at this moment 
arly felt, and of course that there 
was great anxiety that this field 
for speculation should be opened: 
yet, recollecting the solemn trea 
ties entered into by this counuy, 
he could not but pause at least 
before he consented to sacrifice to 
feeling and interest the honour 
and good faith of the nation: @ 
his view, nothing on earth sh 

be held so dear by a country 4 
fidelity in its engagements. 

state could confide in us in future, 
if we held out to the world that 
for pecuniary considerations the 
most sacred obligations were dis 
regarded? He implored the house 
to reflect for a moment on ! 
consequences, Could any 
of our history be pointed out 
peace was so essential to 
fare as at present? But 
were to act upon the pric 
recom 
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recommended by the opponents 


ofthe bill, with what country on p 


could we be in bonds of 
amity? Should we not point our- 
gives out as the mark against 
which all other powers would be 


iystified in aiming their hostility ? 
The honourable member had 
talked of obtaining rewards in the 
new world for what we had lost 
in the old; but could he hope 
that even the revolted Americans, 
after they had made use of us for 
temporary purposes, would trust 
us more than other states whose 
treaties we had purposely violat- 
ed? Upon the whole, therefore, 
he (Mr. Robinson) held the mea- 
sure to be of the last importance 
to our character; and it was im- 
possible that the British parlia- 
ment should reject it, unless it 
preferred the gratification of pas- 
sion, and the promotion of inter- 
est, to the preservation of good 
faith and national honour. 

Sir James Mackintosh began 
by declaring his concurrence in 
the intention expressed by an ho- 
nourabie gentleman (the member 
for the city of London) on a for- 
mer occasion, of opposing the 
whole of this bill, except the 
clause which went to repeal the 
acts of George IJ. He should, 

wever, confine himself to the 
strict question of neutrality ; and 
would undertake to prove to the 
house that, with the exception of 
that clause, the effect of the bill 
would be the destruction, not the 
protection, of our neutrality. He 

with the originators of a 
Pe which was a departure 
rom all strict principles of that 
re er. He did not object to 
$ because it was a bill brought 


in at the request and on the re- 


of another power, 
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but because he dissented from its 
rovisions ; he did not object to 
it because it was the first statute 
put on their books (which was 
in itself snfficiently extraordinary), 
or attempted to be put, by the 
Spanish ambassador, exercising a 
power which was rather unprece- 
dented, he believed; he opposed 
it upon other grounds. He was 
certainly much surprised to hear 
the right honourable gentleman 
who had just spoken upon the 
subject with so much eloquence 
and clearness, drawing, from the 
same premises, so different an 
inference to what he himself had 
done. Neutrality, he thought, 
consisted firstly in a government’s 
abstaining from giving to one of 
two belligerent powers any undue 
influence over the other; and 
secondly, in the impartiality of 
its laws to both these belligerents. 
Now, it appeared from the very 
reference to the statutes of 
George II., which were enacted 
under particular circumstances, 
that the common-law of England 
on this point was strictly impar- 
tials He should be glad to know 
how these statutes, being coupled 
with the proclamation of 1817, 
would make this bill necessary? 
If not, any act made in regard to 
Spain, which was not strictly 
fair as between herself and her 
colonies, wasa breach of neutrality : 
and this,necessarily a work of super- 
erogation. They were called upon 
to pass it just when it suited the 
policy and the necessities of Spain 
to ask it of them. Much had been 
said about the acts of Geo, II.: 
but if the right honourable gen- 
tleman had read them over 
with as much care as he (sir J. 
Mackintosh) had done, he would 


have found that by the 9th Geo. 
M2 II. 
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II. officers entering into the ser- 
vice of Spain were not guilty of 
capital felony: it was serving the 
king of France which was held 
to be so by that statute. The 
29th of the same reign declared 
private soldiers so situated guilty 
of felony; no penalty was de- 
hounced against the officers. 

It was well known to all those 
conversant with the private his- 
tory of the reign of George il., 
that at no time were individuals 
more affected by laws of this 
nature, than during the period 
between 1735 and 1736, when, 
from the common error of mis- 
taking the unpopularity of the 
minister for the unpopularity of 
the reigning family, the Jacobites 
and other disaffected persons 
were induced to enter into fo- 
reign services, with the view of 
availing themselves of that spirit 
of discontent which they were 
perpetually fancying they ob- 
served at home. ‘The common 
law of this country was equally 
impartial in its efhicacies and its 
inefficacies with regard to Spain, 
and in its conveniencies and incon- 
veniencies with regard to both 
belligerents. It was the duty of 
all neutral powers that their laws 
should be thus impartial; but 
their efficacy was a very different 
question, That depended upon 
considerations of policy, expedi- 
ency, feeling, the temper of the 

ple, and other circumstances. 
Che right honourable gentleman 
had adverted with becoming spirit 
to the interference of Napolecn 
wn the year 1802 in regard to the 
British press. He concurred with 
him tn the indignant warmth he 
had manitested upon that point, 
but t was strange the very lan. 
guage which was then used was 


now urged in support of the bill, 
What was done upon that occa. 
sion was well known; but because 
a verdict at common law was ob. 
tained by the head of the French 

overnment, did any man pro. 
pose, that a bill should be brought 
in to abolish the liberty of the 
press? The evil which it was 
now proposed to remedy, it had 
been said, there was nothing in 
the common law that could pre. 
vent. But they had nothing to 
regret, therefore: if the common 
law had never contemplated it, 
would any one endure the inter. 
ference of a foreign power on such 
a subject ? 

The honourable gentleman had 
remarked upon the conduct of the 
United States in this particular. 
The United States concluded a 
treaty, and passed an act to put 
it into execution; and why should 
not we do so ?—Because the com- 
mon law of England was suffi. 
cient, while that of America was 
not; because the power of making 
war or peace was not vested in 
the president of the United States 
as it was in our king. In Ame- 
tica, then, a legislative act was 
necessary. As the proclamation 
of 1817 was still in force, how 
could any legislative measure be 
necessary he:e? [t was something 
remarkable, that ina great com- 
mercial nation which had so leag 
flourished in security and glory, 
a bill of this kind should now be 
first introduced into parliament. 
He would ask, admitting the 
truth and existence of the evil 
complained of, yet even then, why 
were they to pass a bill so favour- 
able to the party at whose im 
stance it was framed? Why was 
Ferdinand VIL. to be so favoured, 
a uame on which he should fasten 


no 
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no epithets, because it could Te- 
ceive no addition from any thing 
which he could say, to those with 
which it was already loaded. It 
was for honourable gentlemen to 
blame, not the rigour of impar- 
tial laws, but the interposition of 
new ones. Would they, the ho- 
nourable gentlemen opposite, ree 
quire parliament to arraign the 
wisdom of their ancestors, and 
alter and invert those ancient laws 
which had existed throughout so 
many centuries? Was this true? 
could it be denied that they, that 
we had existed for a long ume? 
and yet, in that period, was such 
an application as the present ever 
before made? If ever, it was by 
the same power in the reign of 
James I., after the memorable 
treaty of 1694, which put an end 
toa long war; and when James, 
in his precipitate eagerness to ree 
concile himself with the legitimate 
princes of the continent, first be- 
gan to depart from those maxims 
of sound policy which had put 
Elizabeth, his glorious predeces- 
tor, at the bind of what he might 
term a body of national indepen. 
dence. 

With the permission of the 
honse, he would advert to an old 
document, which was strikingly 
in pomt. Inthe memoirs of sir 
Ralph Winwood, who was sccre- 
tary to James I., there was a let- 
ter to him from sir Harry Nevil : 
it related to a bill then lately 
brought in, which made it penal 
for a subject to go abroad into the 
tervice of a foreign power, with- 
out having first taken the oath of 
allegiance (as it had been then re- 
san framed) : from this be 

just observe, it was quite 
clear that it had never been consi- 
ed an offence by the common 
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law. In the letter, which was 
dated July 8, 1616, sir Harry 
Nevil, who had introduced the 
bill, observed, * that it was con- 
fined to those who entered the ser- 
vice of popish princes only; but 
he added, the lords had spoiled 
the bill by making its provisions 
universal, Upon mentioning this 
circumstance to lord Salisbury, 
that nobleman told him it was of 
no consequence, seeing how easily 
the amendment might be evad- 
ed.” Sir Harry Nevil then went 
on to say, there was an apprehen- 
sion of the interference of Spain ; 
and in fact, the lords were solicit- 
ed by that power for much the 
same concessions as the present, 
But the ancient friends and coun- 
sellors of Elizabeth refused to fol- 
low such a disgraceful and de- 
grading course; and nothing 
appeared to show that Spain ever 
thought we had acted contrary to 
the law of nations, But instances 
of service like that complain- 
ed of, being embarked in by sub- 
jects of this realm, were innume- 
rable; and as the honourable 
gentlemen on the opposite side 
seemed to be more partial to them, 
he would mention some Spanish 
examples, as most to their taste. 
Nor were facts and_ historical 
experience the only authorities 
against the principle of the pro- 
posed bill, but there was that ot 
the writers on the law of nations; 
particularly of the celebrated 
Bynkershock, who was president 
of the courtsof Holland. On the 
quéstion whether it be a breach 
of neutrality to allow a friendly 
belligerent to levy troops in your 
territory, he answers in the ne- 
ative. What would have beer 
the cheers of gentlemen opposite, 
had any honourable gentleman 
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on his side of the house ventured 

asserting an opinion similar 

see which “ result of 
this grave *’s meditation? 

In the war of the bishop of 
Munster against Holland, in 1666, 
the states-general complained to 
the rof the Spanish Nether- 
lend, that he permitted theformer 
to levy troops in his (the gover- 
nor’s) territories against the states. 
And what did he reply to them? 
That the bishop of Munster was 
his friend, and that the Spanish 
territories were as open to his le- 
wies as they were to the states for 
the same purpose. A great breach 
af the law, forsooth! Why, what 
would they say in the case of 
one of the greatest princes and 
most valiant leaders Europe ever 
saw? Every body knew that the 

Gustavus Adolphus had 
with him not a little proportion 
of British troops; not a little smug- 
gled army, and a few half-pay 
officers, on board a transport or 
two in the Downs, but a Scotch 
army of 6,000 men; an army 
which, united with a handful of 
other troops, enabled him to tra- 
verse a great part of Europe, burst 
the slavish fetters which manacled 
his country, and gave liberty to 
Germany. And who was the com- 
mander of those 6,000 men? nota 
sir Gregor M , of whom he 
knew little, and for whom he cer- 
tinly cared nothing ; but the mar- 
quis of Hamilton, a man of the 
first distinction and consequence 
in bis own country, and the per- 
sonal friend of his king; from 
whom, however, be inad no license. 
Yet at that time the Spanish and 
Imperial ambassadors were resi- 
deat in London; but never pte- 
sumed to make a demand like that 
tm question, Vattel had distinctly 


said, that it was no breach of ney. 
trality for a nation to allow its 
subjects to serve one belligerent, 
and refuse them to another. 
He (sir James Mackintosh) beg. 
d to make one more allusion to 
e time of James I. A great body 
of English troops, commanded by 
one of the most gallant captains of 
his day, sir Horace Vere, served 
against the Spaniards, and receiv. 
ed pay from a foreign power, 
Yet Gondomar, the Spanish am- 
bassador, whom the king (James) 
was endeavouring by every means 
to conciliate, and to whose court 
he was even then making the ba- 
sest and most abject submissioa, 
did not dare to ask that now pro. 
posed ina British house of com 
mons. Gondomar, the ambassa- 
dor of a haughty and powerful 
court, the almost viceroy of Spain, 
and the murderer of a man em 
nent for all the accomplishmeats 
and splendid talents of rare and 
unbounded genius, sir Walter Ra 
leigh; a poet, a philosopher, a 
statesman, a skilful soldier, an in- 
trepid seaman; in short, one of 
those in whom appeared every re 
quisite necessary for a character 
of hervic greatness :—Gondomar, 
whose influence procured his de- 
struction, and whose power placed 
him beyond punishment, even he 
never had the courage to demand 
of parliament such a concession. 
It was not more important as 4 
question affecting the ruined com- 
merce of a great country, tham as 
a most dangerous precedent ;_ ber 
cause h r the envoys of de 
spotic powers might besiege the 
doors of a British minister Wi 
claims equally novel, unfounded; 
and disgraceful, and say to him, 
“You cannot surely refuse to us 
what you have granted to such 4 
man 
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man as Ferdinand !”’ What they 
had refused to the greatest of mo- 
dern military tyrants and despotic 
sovereigns; what they had denied 
to Louis XIV. and Philip II., they 
were required to give to Ferdi- 
nand VII., by whom the feelings 
of all men breathing were excited 
in a way which he would not de- 
scribe. The simple question then 
was, whether they would change 
their laws at the desire of a foreign 
power? Now, among honourable 
— opposite, there was a 
isposition not very favourable to 
any reform in general: they saw 
ae one defect in our laws which 
they would wish toremedy. ‘The 
constitution framed by our ances- 
tors, more with a view to their 
own liberty, than the desires of 
foreign nations, did not perhaps 
possess sufficient conveniences; it 
did not possibly enable the mini- 
ster, in reply to the applications of 
— ambassadors, to say with 
asmile, that certainly every thing 
should be done to meet the en- 
lightened and benevolent wishes 
ot that Marcus Aurelius of Spain, 
Ferdinand VII. That coarse sy- 
stem of our ancestors was hardly 
in unison with the ideas of mini- 
sters, which dwelt upon the refined 
and improved governments of the 
continental powers: and, there- 
fore, they must have something 
by way of imitation—an alien 
act for instance. When, in 1802, 
lord Liverpool, the then secreta- 
ty of state (and every body must 
highly applatsd his conduct), repli- 
ed to Napoleon, with certainly as 
much propriety as it came from 
the barons of old, « Nolumus leges 
mutare,”’ they did not leave 
parliament for the minister. 
should have told Ferdinand, 
the law should be obeyed, 
and that he must be satisfied ; and 
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since the time of Louis XIV, every 
power in Europe had been com- 
pelled to be satisfied with, or to 
acquiesce in, the existing law. 
(The honourable member here 
took a short review of the nominal 
style and present government of 
the insurgent states; arguing that 
the proposed bill would be inopera- 
tive in regard to officers holding 
commissions from that govern- 
ment, and did not considerthe cases 
of those who had not.) Therewas 
one sort of aid which this country 
would give to Spain, and not to 
the insurgents; and that was an 
an aid which the proposed bill did 
not guard against—he meant the 
supply of transports to the king of 
Spain, This then was an omis- 
sion which bore about it all the 
marks of the most anti-neutral 
spirit, and which amounted toa 
flagrant violation of the neutrality 
recognised by the treaty of 1814, 
That treaty was all favourable to 
the Spanish king ; and by the sti- 
pulation which we entered into, of 
not assisting his catholic — 
subjects against Spain, which sub- 
jects inSouth America we profess- 
ed our wish to reconcile to the 
authority of his majesty, we fixed 
a stigma of rebellion upon those 
very persons towards whom we 
now affected a neutrality. 

For his own part, in a contest 
between tyranny and superstition 
on the one hand, and liberty, or 
even a gleam of liberty, on the 
other, his heart never could be 
neutral. Much had been said, 
and most unjustly, about the con- 
duct and motives of the merchants. 
The noble lord had treated them 
with considerable severity ona for- 
mer night ; but really, he was not 
so convinced of the superior purity 
of intention of politicians; and it 
was hardly a question with him, 
M + whether 
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whether their intentions were not 
much oftener infinitely more con- 
sonant to the happiness and best 
interests of mankind. Did they 
wish for the beg 
No; they embarked in another 
cause—the cause of freedom ; and 
with other views, because freedom 
was the parent of virtue, and in- 
dustry, and happiness. Among 
the titles of Ferdinand to the con- 
cession he now asked ot us, the 
noble lord had not stated whether 
there was tobe numbered his read. 
ness in meeting the applications of 
several ambassadors; and among 
others, of the noble lord himselt, 
relative to the release and liberty 
of some of those unfortunate gen- 
tlemen-who had incurred his dis- 
leasure. Among them was a 
fr. Arguelles, a name which had 
lately received an eulogy from 
one of the highest authorities in 
Europe. The noble lord had talk- 
ed, too, about the slave trade; 
but what Ferdinand did for mo- 
ney, the insurgent provinces did 
voluntarily : what Ferdinand did 
after long reluctance, the cortes 
had done before in an instant. 
What, then, was the merit of these 
infant states—when their conduct 
was contrasted with that of Eu- 
ropean ones, when it was consider- 
ed that these provinces were them- 
selves imbued with all those Creo- 
lean prejudices which must have 
militated against such a determi. 
nation? The honourable and 
learned member concluded his 
speech, by calling the attention of 
the house to the melancholy fate 
of the cortes, an assembly to 
which Spain was so vitally in- 
debted. It had been said that 
they (the cortes) were not a re- 
cognised assembly; but had we 
not ourselves accepted from them 
a trophy of the victorious suc- 
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SH AND 
cesses which had distinguished the 
period of their government, anden. 
graved upon it an inscription, in 
which their name was coupled with 
that of the greatest captain of the 
age ? Yet these were the very men 
who were now doomed to languish 
in dungeons and obscurity, the 
victims of that monarch in 
whose favour the measure was 
proposed. 

Mr. Canning, impelled by a 
sense of duty, rose, he observed, 
with considerable reluctance, to 
remove the splendid impediment 
which the honourable and learned 
gentleman had placed to what he 
thought the only fair and strict 
view of the case. In proceeding 
to reply to some of the honour. 
able and learned member’s state. 
ments, which certainly abounded 
in eloquent invectives. he could 
assure him it was from no wish to 
pass lightly over his magnificent 
speech. Was it the case that oo 
government, actuated by a spirit 
of treedom, had attempted to re- 
strain the subject from serving in 
war any of the belligerent powers 
of the world? Was there any 
thing disgraceful, was there any 
thing incompatible with that sp 
rit of ircedom, in enabling a go 
vernment to lay that restraint 
upon the actions of the subject? 
It so, how did it happen that the 
honourable gentleman approved 
so cordially of the proclamation 
of 1SI7? "That was a procla 
mation which absolutely probi- 
bited the entrance of British sub. 
jects into the Spanish colonies; 
and on this act, almost the only 
public one of the kind, a high 
—_ of impartiality had beea 

own which deserved imitation 
by every nation. The honourable 
gentleman had cited many 
stances from history, in which the 
engagement 
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engagement of the sabject in fo- 


reign service had not only been 
permitted but encouraged by the 
government, ‘The fact was cer- 
tainly indisputable ; but the ho- 
nourable gentleman was not to 
learn, thatin respect to military 
service the state of ee had 
materially:altered since the time 
of Elizabeth and James I. ‘The 
profession of arms was then little 
else than a task imposed through- 
outthe nations of Europe, instead 
of being a proud and honourable 
profession. Since those times most 
material alterations had been 
made; but it was not the policy 
cf government, but the temper of 
the times which had undergone a 
change. Instances of a contrary 
tendency, however, were to be 
found. It surely could not have 
been forgotten, that in 1794 this 
country complained of various 
breaches of neutrality on the part 
of the United States of America. 
What then was the conduct of 
that nation? Did the Americans 
resent these complaintsas infringe- 
ments of their independence ?— 
Did they refuse to take such steps 
as would ensure the observance of 
neutrality ? An act was imme. 
diately passed by the legislature of 
that country, which prohibited 
under heavy penalties the engage- 
ment of their citizens in the ar- 
mies of any belligerent power. 
But was this the only instance in 
which the Americans had been 
guilty of this compliance to the 
wishes of England ? It was but 
last year that the United States 
passed a law, by which the act of 
(794 was confirmed in every re- 
spect. I'he honourable gentlemen 
might say, “ Aye, but America 
did this, and this with good rea- 
son, she had in view a concession 
om Spain.” He (Mr. Can- 
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ning) would not venture to im- 
pute such base motives to Ame- 
rica, but certain he was that a 
British parliament would reject 
with disdain any compromise 
tainted with offers of advantage, 
This step was taken by go- 
vernment, not because any con- 
cessions were expected, but be- 
cause Spain was weak and pow- 
erless, because her resentment, tf 
at any time it might be roused, 
would be followed by no evil 
consequences. He (Mr. Can- 
ning) felt no sense of shame in 
discharging a duty to that coun- 
try so situated ; and he did not 
stop to examine with so much 
jealousy or scrupulousness as he 
should have done had Spain har- 
pened to be in a different condi- 
tion. The most eloquent ap- 
peals had been made to the mag- 
nanimity and generosity of thts 
government, and it was asked, 
why should there be any interfe- 
rence? Did the honourable gen- 
tleman think it would be a whole- 
some state of things, that troops 
for foreign service should be suf- 
fered to parade about the streets 
of the metropolis without the 
power of government to inter. 
tere? At this very moment, in 
some parts of the empire, this was 
the case, and he had little doubt 
but that in a very short time these 
troops would reach the metropo- 
lis. If a foreigner should happen 
to come into our ports, and see 
all this mighty armament equip- 
ped for foreign service, he wedi 
naturally ask, * With what nation 
are you at war?” ‘The answer 
would be, ** With none.”” “ For 
what purpose, then,’? he would 
ask, “are these troops levied, and 
by whom?” The reply of course 
would be, “ Not by the govern- 
ment, nor is it known for what 
service 
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service the army is intended ; and 

be the service what it may, the 
cannot interfere.” — 

ould not this give the forei 

a high idea of the freedom of the 

British constitution? Would it 


no nation? He did 

Englishmen to assist in 
riveting the fetters of Spain on 
the South Americans; no, he 
only wished them to allow the 
contest to take its own course. 
He was, however, most anxious 
that neither the house nor the 
country should be deceived, ei- 
ther by the show of magnanimity 
which was displayed by taking up 
the cause, or by an idea of real 
utility this country might derive 
in forwarding the interests of the 
inde ts. This country saved 
ey Spain. aa oe was 
ree in istory ; 
but did Spain Sion it? En. 
gland by us exertions might save 
South rica; but would the 
independents acknowledge it ?— 
No; all the troops which could 
ssibly be sent, would be but 
s upon the wheel. Deluded 
by false expectations, numbers 
flocked to this land of milk and 
honey ; but they would soon find 
that all their mighty notions were 
disappointed, and that at home 
they would have obtained more 
riches than if they had sacrificed 
themselves to this worthless cause. 
There was not a man in South 
America, who had there sacri- 


. 


ficed himself, possessing any ta- fo 


lents, who was not an object of 
jealousy and hatred, who, 
if refractory, was not now lane 
egy he a dreary d 

ith a knowledge of these dread- 
‘ul and melancholy facts, was go- 
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vernment to stand idle and 
these t men, deserving 
much fate, hurried pt 
to suffer nothing but d 
hatred, and punishment? 

It was a duty most indispeng. 
ble for government to interfer, 
and he should not be treating th 
house fairly if he did not candidly 
declare it. He was not di 
to take any benefit of the argu 
ment which might be founded oa 
the character of the insu 
states; whether an ackaowlehad 
or an unacknowledged are he 
would maintain towards Spanish 
America the strictest good faith; 
he would cultivate her friendship 
by every legitimate means, bat 
not by recruiting her armies with 
our soldiers, not by a breach of 
faith with old Spain. He wa 
convinced, that if parliament now 
denied to the executive gover 
ment the power of maintaining 
neutrality, instead of ee 
they would put off the period of a 
stable permanent connexion be 
tween this country and Spanish 
America, Ministers did not ap 
ply to parliament for this extreme 
aid, till they had tried without ef- 
fect all the means which were @ 
their power. If the executive go 
vernment were not now 
with the requisite power, and 
before next summer the country 
should exhibit the scandalous and 
disgraceful scenes of lawless bands 
parading through the streets, let 
not ministers be blamed ; for they 
had warned parliament of the 
danger, and had called on them 
rpowerto prevent it. = 
Mr. Scarlett said, that in tl» 
ing to address the house, he fel 
- difficulty under a he was 

ed by the splendid eloquene 
of the two 0 
He certainly should not have - 
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himself to the house, had he 
— convinced that all the 


arguments of the right honourable 
gentleman (Mr. anning) were 
inapplicable to the present case. 
He understood the right honour- 


gentleman to have acceded 
. the opinion of his honourable 
and learned friend (sir J. Mackin- 
tosh) respecting the principle of 
neutrality, and at the same time 
to have objected to preserve such 
neutrality, The right honour- 
able genleman had called upon 
the house to enable the executive 
vernment to carry into effect 
treaty between Spain and this 
country, If now, after a lapse 
of five years, it could be shown 
that a new act of parliament was 
necessary for this purpose, the 
house ought to accede to the pro- 
ition; but he thought he should 
able to show that the whole 
object of this treaty might be ef- 
fected by the law as it now stood. 
lathe clause of the treaty which 
referred immediately to this point, 
Britain engaged to prevent any of 
her subjects—from what? not 
fromenlisting in the service of the 
insurgents, but from sending them 
ams Or ammunition, That the 
common law of the land was suf- 
ficient to carry such a prohibition 
into effect, could not be ques- 
toned. What then became of 
the right honourable gentleman’s 
argument, when he found that a 
new law was not necessary for 
this purpose? But it was said, 
teat an additional law was neces- 
“ry to maintain the neutrality 
m the proclamation. 

’d the common law say that the 
ing of Spain should not be at 
berty to enlist troops in this 


reer but ~~ the insurgents 
id? Certainly not; and the 
Prohibition could not be applica- 
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ble to the one power without be. 
ing equally so to the other, unless 
any statute intervened to prevent 
the operation of the common law, 
If any such statutes, framed to 
meet the particular circumstances 
of the times in which they were 
enacted, as was the case with the 
two statutes of George II. ; ifany 
such statutes existed, let them be 
repealed, and then what more 
could the king of Spain require ? 
If the common law of the land 
had been found sufficient to pre- 
serve neutrality for the last 200 
years, how had it been discovered 
that it was not sufficient now? 
Admitting it to be defective, there 
was an easy remedy to be found 
in repealing the statutes that ren- 
dered it so; but ministers wished 
to interfere with the common law 
itself. If tve had already a law 
to meet the case, what right had 
any foreign power to call on us to 
enact another law? It had been 
admitted, that the conduct of 
Spain did not entitle her to ex- 
pect any favour at our hands ; 
but then it was —_ that our 
own good faith called on us to 
adopt the measure, however un- 
merited on her part. It was 
clear that she could not enforce 
it; but then the house had been 
reminded that it would be unge- 
nerous to take advantage of Sie 
weakness, and to deny the boon 
because she had not the means of 
compelling us to grant it. Now, 
the argument amounted to this: 
Spain was weak and could not 
compel it, she was worthless and 
did not oe it; therefore our 
merit was the ter in granti 
it. He shou nen ion 
that this law was not only unne- 
cessary for the purpose of neutra- 
lity, but that in principle it was di- 
rectly anti-neutral. The right 
honourable 












honourable gentleman had drawn 
from his own imagination a pic- 
ture of coe ve ta troops 

radin roug streets 5 
bat on the common law could 
punish that offence. He had list- 
ened with great attention to the 
eloquent speech of the right ho- 
nourable gentleman ; and he cer- 
tainly Sadbain unable to discover 
any one argument to show that 
when these statutes were repealed, 
any thing more would be requir- 
ed. He maintained that, unless 
in commercial arrangements, no 
foreign power had a right to 
call on another to alter the 
common law of the land for ~ 

rposes of neutrality, The ho- 
mar and learned member, 
after briefly adverting to what 
had been said of the feeling with 
which merchants viewed the pre- 
sent measure, and suggesting the 
propriety of leaving to them to 
consider their own affairs, in the 
conduct of which they might not 
be disposed to consult the right 
honourable gentleman, concluded 
amidst loud and repeated cheers 
by again observing, that the pre- 
sent bill would, in every sense of 
the word, be violating the neu- 
trality which it was proposed to 
preserve, and destroy those hopes 
which it was once an object with 
the British government to excite. 

Mr. sergeant Copley contend- 
ed, that his honourable and learned 
friend (Mr. me) had wholly 
failed in proving the principle 
— aver he had set out; and 
e appe to every member, 
whathad the speeches on the other 
side were not rather appeals to 
the passions of the house, than 
arguments against the measure 

ore them. He agreed with 
the right honourable gentleman 
(Mr. Canning) in thinking, chat 
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if it were intended to depart from 
the neutrality which we ought 
observe, it would be more fy 
and candid, and -more consister: 
with the dignity of our nation 
character, to do it in an open and 
manly manner, than to resort 
the underhand mode which seem. 
ed to be proposed on the othe 
side. The whole measure had 
originated in the act 9th Geo. IL; 
and as it was not denied by mem. 
bers opposite, that that act shoul 
be repealed so as to substitute a 
minor for a capital punishmen, 
the principal question was, whe. 
ther, if any alteration should be 
agreed on, it should not be car. 
ried on so as to make both the 
belligerent parties equal : buthe 
contended that if these acts were 
repealed, the common law would 
be insufficient, as it did not make 
any provision for enforcing itself, 
Suppose the act to be repealed, 
then he maintained that the com. 
mon law would be quite inade. 
quate to prevent the evil which 
this bill was intended to put an 
end to, and it would be absurd 
to suppose that any law should 
exist which could not be carried 
into effect. The offence would 
be committed before any means 
could be taken to prevent it. As 
to what Spain might*demand a 
this country, he should say, that 
if she demanded any thing at all, 
it could only be the fulfilment of 
those treaties which we had con 
tracted with her. She would ask 
no more; but was it necessary 


that she should ask, or that We 


should wait for her to ask, for 
the fulfilment of those treaties 
which an accidental slip of our 
law prevented us from carrying 
into effect? He maintained, that 
the measure arose out of the rt 
lation of peace in which we 
to 
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in; and without any 
wae sitions should teach 
us a strict neutrality. — With re- 
to the commercial benefits 
wbich we might derive from our 
intercourse with the insurgents, 
he conceived that they only kept 
up the intercourse with us because 
found it advantageous to 
themselves; and as long as they 
foand it, they would coutinue to 
hold it, whether the present mea- 
sore was passed or not, 

Mr. Brougham rose amidst loud 
calls for “ question” and ‘ with- 
draw.” After the powerfully 
eloquent, the unanswered and un- 
answerable speech of his honour- 
able and learned friend (sir J, 
Mackintosh), a speech which the 
eloquent declamation of the right 
bonourable gentleman (Mr, Can- 
ning), and the legal arguments 
and acute logic of the learned 
ergeant (Copley), had left al- 
together untouched, he felt it 
quite unnecessary to occupy the 
attention of the house at any 
length. He felt it less necessary, 
ashe perceived that even into that 
house the force of public opinion 
had found its way, and the term 
“ Insurgents’”’ had not been at- 
‘empted by any member except 
the d sergeant. His ma- 
yety’s ministers had abstained 
rom ysing the term, which was to 
him a proof that the strong feel- 
ig of the British public, which 
on this subject had always re. 

the same, had partly had 
ts effect. He would not found 
“oy argument against the present 
bill upon the loose doctrines advo- 
cated, not by him or any of his ho- 
sourable friends, advocated by no 
‘iter which he had read but one, 
Swiss, who, from the circum- 
Sances of his country, became 
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naturally prejudiced in favour of 
the right of subjects to enter into 
the service of belligerent powers 
in peace with their own. He 
would say that subjects as well 
as kings might, on this sub- 
ject, go as far as the law allowed 
them. Ifthe law made ita crime 
to enter in arms against any power 
in amity with the state, and in 
this country it was a misdemea- 
nour, that law might be put in 
operation against the individual 
so offending. But the learned 
sergeant (Copley) had said that 
this law was rendered inoperative 
to prevent the crime, for that it 
was committed before any step 
could be taken to counteract it. 
Why, what was this but admit- 
ting that this was like all other 
crimes, that it could not be pu- 
nished until detected? If the 
individual committing it were 
caught, he would be punished, 
and his punishment would serve 
as a warning to others; but if he 
could not be caught personally 
within the jurisdiction of any of 
our courts, then he was outlawed 
for the misdemeanour in violating 
the king’s proclamation. The 
effect ot this would be, that he 
would be obliged to remain ba- 
nished from his country all his 
life, or, if he returned, be exposed 
to a forfeiture of all his goods 
and chattels, a punishment which, 
he should observe by the way, 
was more severe than that which 
the bill provided. The present 
bill was, he contended, not only 
not declaratory of the common 
law, but quite repugnant to its 
principle. If it could be proved 
to him, that the ‘measure was 
founded upon any treaty which 
we had pledged ourselves to ful- 


fil, he would be the first man in 
the 
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the country to support it, let its 
inconvenience be ever so great, 
let its injury to commerce be felt 
however severely ; but he denied 
that any treaty with Spain bound 
us to such a measure. A treaty 
had been made which had never 
received the sanction of the house, 
and from that it was contended 
that this measure ought to be 
brought in; but who had ever 

that a king could by any 
treaty pledge himself, or those 
whom he represented, to an alte- 
ration of the established law of 
the land? or that 7 (the na- 
tion) should be bound by it?— 
But he again denied that there 
was any such law as the proposed 
one 47 by the treaty in ques- 
tion. It went, it was true, to pre- 
vent the supply of arms, ammu. 
nition, &c,, but upon this the pre- 
sent bill was wholly silent, while 
it spoke against the raising of 
troops or furnishing of money in 
any manner, of which not one 
word was to be found in the trea- 
oo He would now propose, 
if no gentlemen on his side of the 
house should think a different 
course preferable, to take the sense 
of the house, not on the question 
for going into the committee, but 
after the = engl oe been 
agreedto. In going thus far, the 
house would vt het they were 
willing to restore the common 
law to the state in which it stood 
tweed s ties at IT. 
was » an at they were 
determined to reject in mea- 
sure which might tend to alter 
the law upon the invidious prin- 


ciple of the present bill. 
_ Lord Castlereagh did not ob. 
ject to the manner in which the 
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honourable gentleman 
to take the sense of the 
which he thought would be a ven 


convenient one. The repeal ¢ | 
the existing statutes which th — 


honourable gentlemen 

had in view, was not, howeve, 
a measure that carried along with 
it so much fairness as was attr. 
buted toit. There was no 

in reverting to the coated ie 
after having acted with respect to 
all other powers of Europe for the 
greater part of a century on sa 
tute law. With regard to tk 
treaty by which it had been a 
serted we were not bound, it 
ought to be recollected, that it 
was laid on the table along with 


the other treaties of amity com F 
cluded on the restoration of peace; 


and that on the whole of the a. 
rangements produced by thee 
treaties, the most approving ad 
dress ever voted by parliament 
had been presented to the crown, 
The question was called for; 
when the noble lord concluded. 

The attorney general moved 
an instruction to the committee 
insert, as an addition to the firs 
clause, words repealing two acts 
passed by the [Irish parliament 
against foreign enlistments in that 
country.—Ordered. 

The house then resolved intoa 
committee, and the first claus 
was amended, according to 
instruction pete by the vr 
ney general, and agreed to. 
the eae clause the house & 
vided. 

For the Bem am, fer 
it, 174.— ajori ’ 7 . 

The Preor 9 bs were dis 
cussed, and the bill as 
agreed to in the committee. 
CHAP. 
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CHAPTER V. 


ts Bill—Charitable Foundations Bill Foreign Enlistment 
— Bill—Ways and Means. 


OUSE of lords, June 14.— 
The royal assent was given 
by commission to 78 bills, among 
which were the American con- 
vention bill, the members’ quali- 
fication bill, the Irish fever hospi- 
tal bill, the benefice dispensation 
bill, and three or four other pub- 
lic bills, The rest were private. 
A petition was presented from 
Mr, Owen of New Lanark, in fa- 
vonr of the bill for regulating the 
hours in cotton manufactories., On 
the question for the committal of 
the bill, the earl of Rosslyn stre- 
auously opposed itontwo grounds; 
first, that parents are the natural 
guardians of the health and mo- 
rals of their children; secondly, 
that it was wrong to interfere with 
the free application of labour. 
Lord Lauderdale observed, 
that the bill originated with Mr, 
Owen; his petition must therefore 
be mgarded in the light of a re- 
commendation from the father to 
his child. On a division, the com- 
mittal was carried by 27 to 6. 
House of commons, June 15.— 
The publicans’ license bill was re- 
committed ; and the clause pro. 
hibiting brewers from acting as 
ing Magistrates with regard 
to their own houses, was negatived 
on a division, by 114 to 70. 
June 16.—Mr. Peel obtained 
leave to bring in a bill to establish 
inpiltilons respecting ad- 
vances by the bank of England 
‘pom government securities. The 
prominent feature of the measure 


is, that no advances can be made 
so as to increase the unfunded 
debt, but under the special autho- 
rity of parliament, and that all 
such advances shall be brought 
under the consideration of parlia- 
ment within a given period. He 
subsequently brought in the bill, 
which was read the first time. 

The report of the foreign enlist- 
ment bill was taken into further 
consideration,andtheamendments 
agreed to. 

June 18.—A motion by Mr. 
Vansittart, for going into a com- 
mittee on the excise duties bill, 
was met by an amendment by the 
marquisof Tavistock, for commit- 
ting the bill for this day six months. 
After a long and general discus 
sion, the amendment was nega- 
tived by 208 to 90, and the house 
went into the committee. A long 
discussion took place on the clause 
for taxing the stock on hand of 
maltsters, which, however, was 
carried without a division, Mr. 
Vansittart, in moving to fill u 
the blanks in the clause which fol- 
lowed, proposed that 3d. per 
bushel, in _ payment of the 
new duty, should become due on 
the 10th of November next; 3d, 
further on the 10th of January, 
1820 ; 4d. on the 10th February; 
and the residue on the 10th of 
April. Mr. Brande proposed that 
the first payment should be in 
December. The clause, as origi« 
nally p » was catried, on a 
division, by 175 to 65.—A clause 


for 
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for making the whole duty on 
malt Sv. 6d per bushel, was car- 
ried, on a division, by 171 to 82. 
On the clause respecting the 
tea dutyan amendment was adopt- 
ed, on the suggestion of Mr T’, 
Wilson, for exempting from addi- 
tional duty teas sold at the East 
India sales at or under 2s. per lb. 
The customs’ duties bill also 
went through a committee, in 
which the clause for laying an ad- 
ditional duty on wool was carried, 
on a division, by 106 to 63. 
House of lords, June 21,—The 
carl of Harrowby roseto move the 
order of the day for committing 
the cash payments bill. ‘The noble 
earl was not heard distinctly below 
the bar, and we can only give a 
description of parts of his speech. 
He began by replying to the ar- 
= urged by the earl of Lau- 
erdale in objection to the mint 
regulations, His lordship said, 
that though it might be true in 
theory, if there were two kinds of 
currency, one in gold, the other 
m silver, and che Tater to a cer- 
tain degree depreciated, that the 
former would necessarily go out 
of the country, yet that this gene- 
ral theory was in this country 
counteracted by particular circum. 
stances, by the smallness of the 
seignorage on the silver, and the 
limited sum for which it was a 
legal tender. The noble ear) had 
endeavoured to prove, that the 
effect he attributed to the present 
state of the silver coinage had not 
before occurred, because the for. 
mer depreciated coin was not a 
legal tender ; but whether a legal 
tender or not, was of no import- 
ance to the question. It passed 


current while the intrinsic value 
was less than the nominal, and the 





effect must have been the same 
if it had been a legal tender, Ny 
person could take silver to th 
mint and coin it at pleasure ; the 
quantity in circulation was, there. 
tore, limited by the government, 
From the evidence which had 
been given before the committee, 
it besides appeared, that the min 
prices of coinage in different coun. 
tries had no influence whatever on 
the market prices of bullion, The 
noble earl then proceeded to de. 
scribe the clauses of the bill, a 
founded on the recommendations 
of the committees of both houses, 
In the result of the inquiry which 
had taken place, it was thought 
necessary that the principle of a 
metallic standard should be adopt. 
ed, There were different modes 
in which this recommendation 
might have been carried intoeffect, 
Some considered the subject as 
theorists, others examined it prac 
tically. ‘Those who are of opinion 
that the bank, by the power of 
limiting their issues, possessed a 
contro) over the exchanges and 
the price of gold, could not b 
insensible to the difficulties and 
alarm which too sudden a com 
traction of those issues would cre- 
ate, and therefore must approve 
of a gradual return to cash pays 
ments. ‘Those, on the contrary, 
who thought that the abundance 
of the paper circulation was no 
the cause of the difficulty, and 


that gold and the advantage of 


the exchanges would return when 
the operations of trade produced 
a balance in favour of the county, 
were, doubtless, anxious that time 
should be afforded for producing 
this effect. Besides, if a sudden 
return to cash payments had been 
prescribed, the bank would hare 
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heen obliged to make great in- 
crease of its treasure, In doing 
which the price of gold would 
have been still further augmented. 
The bill, therefore, atten +p for 
sive return to cash pay- 
wh ono payments in bullion at 
different prices, at several succes- 
siveperiods. It had been thought, 
that between May 182! and May 
1893, it would be advisable to 
leave to the bank the option of 
making some “payments in coin. 
Upon the whole, however, it ap- 
peared best to see how the mea- 
sure would work, and a proper 
opportunity for that observation 
was afforded by the bill; for the 
first step towards the great object 
in view would be taken before par- 
liament met again, and the second 
during the next session. ‘The no- 
ble lord concluded with moving 
that the bill be now committed. 
The marquis of Lansdown felt 
it hardly necessary for him to say 
thatno influence which his opinion 
might possess would be wanting 
to mduce their lordships to adopt 
a measure founded on the recom- 
mendation of the committee. The 
enactments of the bill had there- 
fore his cordial support and ap- 
probation. He rejoiced to see 
this bill introduced, not only be- 
cause through its enactments was 
to be found the best road for gret- 
ting out of the difficulties in which 
country was involved, but on 
account of the great and sound 
a pe in economy and legis- 
on which it contains—princi- 
ples which served as an instruce 
ms “r qe both as to the 
which it ought to pursue, 
and the peril which it had to avoid. 
twas true it did not lay down 
those principles directly, bat it 
Ag yee ~ in its enactments 
1819. which could not be mis- 
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understood. It recognised a me- 
tallic standard as the only safe 
foundation for a circulating me- 
dium. It proposed regulations 
which infer that the value of 
the exchanges and the price of 
gold depend upon the state of the 
currency. It inferred that the 
bank, or any persons who possess 
the means of diminishing or in- 
creasing the currency, are invested 
with the power of inflnencing the 
exchanges, raising or lowering the 
price of gold, and altering the va- 
lue of every kind of property. If 
those principles were false, the 

bill before their lordships was 

quite unnecessary. It would be 
mere waste paper, and worse than 

useless. The bill, therefore, sanc- 

tioned the great principles he had 

mentioned, and put an end to the 

system founded on opposite prin- 

ciples, which, unfortunately for 

the country, had too long prevail- 

ed; and with that system all 

doubts on the subject would ter- 

minate. The principles on which 

the bill was founded were, how- 

ever, not new; they were those 

by which the currency of the 

country and the operations of the 

bank had for more than a century 

been regulated. 

When, therefore, the noble earl 
opposite talked of theorists, he in 
fact meant those who supported 
that system which experience had 
proved to be well founded ; and 
those he referred to as practical 
men were persons who had adopt- 
ed a contrary system, which was 
new to this country, and which, 
wherever it had been acted upon 
never failed to prove ruinous, ‘The 
latter class of persons were in fact 
the theorists, and had advanced 
the most extraordinary theories. 
Hehoped thecountry would never 
again Lies of ~— theories founded 

on 
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om the abstract idea of a 
sterling as a unit, or a bank note 


and a shilling being in public esti- peared 


mation equal to a guinea ; on the 
tendency of gold to fly to other 
countries where it wos Se oteget 
without producing any change 0 

value; and aor absurdities of 
that kind. These theories, which 
had been so ruinous to the country, 
deserved to be stigmatised as they 
were by the bill before their lord- 
ships, every enactment of which 
declared their falsehood. By act- 
ing on them, the country had 
been overwhelmed by an oppres- 
sive mass of debt, and grinding 
system of taxation, all the evils of 
which were augmented by the 
fluctuation of value, debts having 
been contracted at a low price 
which it was necessary to pay at 
ahigher, This measure, he trust- 
ed, would not only have the effect 
of rescuing the country from its 
dangerous situation, butof placing 
it on a foundation of security. 
Upon the details of the measure 
many opinions had been expressed, 
both in and out of parliament, but 
mato these minute discussions he 
should not enter. The great ob- 
ject on all sides in the committee 
and the house had been to return 
as soon as possible to a metallic 
standard, hether this was to 
be accomplished by payments in 
bullion or coin, the effect would 
be the same. The choice of par- 
liament was made merely in refe- 
rence to conveniency, 

In looking at this object, the 
state of the treasure in the bank 
was a matter of important consi- 
Geration, It was necessary to 
endeavour, in returning to the 
metallic standard, to put the coun- 
try, and the bank as a part of the 
country, to as little difficulty as 
possible, In this view, the plan 


eneaies as the committee, and 
recomme to parliament, 

to be attended with na 
practical advantage. It was 
culated to inspire more confidence, 
and to attain the object desired, 
with less risk and danger than agy 
other. Some modification of the 
manner in which the plan was pm. 
posed to be carried into effect by 
the bill, might perhaps have bee 
desirable, but he should not mor 
any amendment. If any thing 
struck him as more particularly 
susceptible of improvement, it wa 
that part which related co the pay. 
ments in bullion. In the original 
plan it was proposed to compe 
the ase as well as the saled 
gold by the bank. Had a clause 
to that effect been introduced, it 
would have prevented the bank 
from that contraction of the cir 
culation of the count: y which was 
now complained of. If the baat 
had been obliged to deliver note 
for gold, as well as gold for note, 
such a regulation would have kept 
the circulation in due equilibrium. 
This plan would have been pre 
ferable to that of opening the mint 
to the public, which could not be 
a sufficient corrective of the power 
of the bank in contracting its & 
sues. The price at which gold 
would be carried to the mint Was 
3/. 17s. 6d, the ounce, and it wa 
to be issued again at 3/. 17s. 10} 
the difference of 44d. being allow- 
ed for interest unti) the gold 
returned in the shape of money: 
This regulation could have noe 
fect until the state of the issues 
the bank reduced the price of gold 
below 3/4 17s, 104d, If another 
arrangement which had been s0g 
xested were adopted, namely, 

of keeping certain sums of 
ready comed at the mint to & 
change for bullion, so that a 
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applyin would not have 
ape thought it would part 
have the effect of sending a great y 


of the coin out of the coun- 
try, as it would on coming into 
crealation have a higher value 
than bullion. 

He therefore was inclined to 
think that it would be expedient 
to take a brassage or secignorage 
from the coin (though to a small 
amount), to keep it tn the coune 
vy. Having stated his opinion 
on these points, he came to the 
clause which had been added to 
the present bill as the result of the 
deliberations of the other house of 


parliament, making it lawful for 


| the bank to pay either in bullion 


at the mint price, or in the gold 
coin of the realm, after May 1821. 


_ Inthis provision he was disposed 
| toconcur, The existing law pro- 


hibited the bank from paying any 
of their notes in coin till the ex- 
pration of the restriction; and 
oy this state of the law, that cor- 
poration might not be able to get 
guit otherwise of their accumula- 
ted cash. They might thus receive 
comm for their notes without being 
to pay it away. He there- 

fore approved of this clause, which 
authorized the bank to get rid of 
he coin in their coffers for inter- 
ual circulation, if they preferred 
gimg itrather than bullion. The 
consideration of the bill now be- 
fore the house naturally led him 
ations on the finan- 
cal system for the year, of which 
t formed a part—a system form- 
ed not ook for the present year, 
sabe mig tadd, forfuture years. 
‘entirely approved of the loan 
atts ee for the an- 
. es, and of that of 
P “specially which, wtthous tuber. 
“Ting with the effective operations 
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of the sinking fund, borrowed a 
of it for the services of the 
ear. What he had to regret in 
viewing the policy of this measure 
was, that the system on which it 
proceeded had not been adopted 
sooner, as by this means a consi- 
derable saving might have been 
effected to the public since 1816. 
Nothing could prove this better 
than the effect which the present 
loan had produced on the money 
market, compared with the result 
anticipated froma different course. 
Having no real sinking fund but 
the excess of uur income over our 
expenditure, the wisest course ap- 
peared to him to be the making 
of the nominal sinking fund sub- 
servient to the loan. 

On the practical consequence 
of the measure this year adopted, 
and the manner in which it was to 
be followed up, he had a question 
or two to put to the noble earl 
(Liverpool) opposite. He wished 
to know if a sinking fund of 1 per 
cent. was to be provided on hist 
part of the loan taken from the 
sinking fund of the year, as well 
as upon that part of it obtained 
from the contractors; and whe. 
ther the plan of providing a one 
per cent. sinking fund was to be 
continued in future years, whén 
the new system of a real surplus 
was to be in operation for the re- 
duction of the public debt. As 
the old principle of the sinking 
fund was to be abandoned, and its 
nominal amount was to be applied 
to the service of the year, using 
only the surplus for a reduction 
of the debt, he wished to ask if the 
old machinery was to be maintain- 
ed? He (lord Lansdown) did not 
see the necessity of following the 
old system, while its principle was 
departed from. Having said so 

N2 much 
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much regardin the loan, there 
still remained for him to make a 
few observations on the large 
amount of taxation to be raised, 
as a part of the new financial sy- 
stem ; and here he must say, that, 
in justice to the country, whose 
burdens, already great, might be 
increased by that return to the an- 
cient system which the bill now 
before the house sanctioned, in jus- 
tice to parliament which was about 
to pass this bill, and in justice to 
the committees which had recom- 
mended it, the permanent settle- 
ment of our finances ought to 
have been delayed till the effect 
of the restoration of our currency 
had been ascertained, and the 
operation of the latter measure 
ongne not to have been clogged 
with any other experiment. 

He could have wished that an 
Opportunity had been given of 
judging how far the return to a 
metallic standard would affect the 
amount of our existing revenue, 
and of the income of every indi- 
vicual, before new taxes had been 
okay Thus much he was 
obliged to state, as he did not feel 
called upon to discuss or oppose 
the particular taxes. The great 
and only question with him was, 
whether we ought to have 
3,000,000/, of new taxes in the 
present state of the country, and 
during the progress of an untried 
experiment respecting our circu- 
lation, The particular nature of 
the taxes was not material to dis- 
cuss, as in the present state of the 
country any tax would find its 
way to every class of the commu- 
nity, and distribute itself equally 
over the community, however im- 
posed. It parliament were to tax 
the necessaries of the poor, they 
must come for relief to the funds 


of the rich; and whatever wa 
taken from the luxuries of the 
rich, must to the same amoun 
diminish their power of employing 
the poor. There was no doubs, 
therefore, that on whatever classe: 
of the community these taxes were 
at first laid, they would soon dis. 
tribute themselves over the whol 
people : but while he said this, he 
could by no means agree with a 
doctrine which had been advanced 
in another place, that these bur. 
dens would affect no class at all; 
that they would be so much gain. 
ed to the revenue of the state with. 
out affecting that of individuals; 
in short, that they were merely 
taxes in the abstract, and to be 
come substantial when they came 
into the exchequer. Renounci 
as he did, this doctrine, the only 
question was, ought we to appro 
priate in the present circumstances 
of the country three millions of 
money out of the resources and 
productive capital of the nation, 
to create an addition to the tree 
sury of the state? Ought we to 
reduce our public debt by a sact 
fice of the funds that maintained 
national industry ? Ought we te 
deprive the people of three mil 
lions of capital, which would frue- 
tify in their hands much mor 
than in those of government, ® 
pay a portion of our debt? 
thought not, 

There were signs and symptoms 
of a state of things in this country 
which proclaimed the impolicy# 
this system. Besides many 
which he would not enumerate,¥ 
saw not only an nig ot 
numbers of our people, but # 
emigrationof capital, which 
be increased by new taxes. W 
not the narrowing and d 


of the resources of the connie 
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which the new taxes would create, 
be more than sufficient to counter- 
halance the advantage resulting 
from a reduction of the public 
debt? On the most favourable 
view of the case, the policy of the 
measure could not but be consi- 
dered as questionable ; but it was 
more so when it was coupled with 
the change in our currency that 
would be effected by the present 
bill, and the uncertainty of the 
result which that change would 
preduce. No certain judgement 
could be formed by the most in- 
telligent persons on this subject. 
If he appealed to the committee, 
ifhe appealed to the intelligent 
persons there examined, if he ap- 
pealed to the best informed part 
of the public, and found no agree- 
ment among them on this subject, 
nor any power of determining 
what effect a return to a metallic 
standard would produce on the 
revenue of the country, on the in- 
come of individuals, or on the 
value of commodities, he was enti. 
tled toconclude that this was not 
the proper time to form a perma- 
nent financial system, or to impose 
new permanent taxes. 

The noble lord here read the 
evidence of Mr. Haldimand and 
Mr. Baring, in support of his po- 
suon, that a return to cash-pay- 
ments, by lowering the value of 
gold, would affect the income of 
individuals and of the state, the 
price of commodities, and the 
wages of labour. He said he 
might quote the opinions of many 

intelligent witnesses to a si- 
; and he called upon 


their lordships to say whether they pay 


would choose a moment of so 
much uncertainty regarding our 
national 2, Settle the state of the 

tacome, when neither the 
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house nor the government could 
either tell the amount of the sa- 
crifices which the new taxes would 
occasion to the people, nor the 
effect they would have on the re- 
venue of the country. The course 
most consistent with the public in- 
terest appeared to him to be, to 
postpone any new taxes till we had 
adjusted and ascertained the a- 
mount of our existing revenue in 
the restored circulation, the ef- 
fects of which we then could mea- 
sure. It had been calculated that 
thechange in the circulation might 
affect our revenue to the amount 
of two or three millions ; but this 
ought to be settled by experience, 
before we imposed on the people 
fresh burdens. Regarding the po- 
licy of new taxes on a future occa- 
sion, he would not now speak ; 
but he was decidedly of opinion, 
that the present was not the pro- 
per time. In this opinion he ought 
to meet with the concurrence of 
those who looked upon a change 
in our currency as so dangerous 
an experiment, that they had post- 
poned from time to time a return 
to cash payments, from an anti- 
cipation of the great pressure and 
embarrassment which it would 
produce. If ministers conceived 
that the distress would be so great 
—if they abstained from adopt- 
ing the policy which they now 
adopted onaccount of that distress, 
how could they now propose to 
add the burden of new taxes to 
the pressure of a a in our 
circulation ? The noble lord said, 
that in thus stating his views on 
the loan and on the return to cash 
ments, two measures which 
would reflect honour on the go- 
vernment and the house, he could 
not refrain eer te delivering his 
opinion on part of our 

mis N3 finaneial 
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financial system of which he did 
not approve, as he might not have 
another opportunity of stating his 
sentiments. 
_ The earl of Liverpool should 
not have thought it his duty to 
have troubled the house with any 
observations at present, had the 
noble uis not appealed to 
him in his official gapactty respect- 
ing the sinking fund, and entered 
imto the discussion of which the 
latter part of his speech consisted. 
‘The present bill met with no op- 
sosition, and required no defence. 
He would only say, with a refe- 
rence to the general doctrine of 
the expediency of having a metal- 
lic standard, that though he had 
formerly differed in opinion from 
the noble lords opposite regarding 
the excess of paper in circulation, 
and the necessity of continuin 
the bank restriction, he had al- 
ways maintained that the restric- 
tion should be removed as soon as 
possible after the war; that we 
were never safe till we had traced 
back our steps, and till we had 
returned to a sound currency ; 
that the restriction was only to be 
temporary, and ought not to last 
beyond the existence of the ne- 
cessity which justitied it: but he 
had always contended that the fa- 
cilities which the restriction gave, 
had mainly contributed to enable 
us to carry the war to a success. 
ful issue. He did not, therefore, 
commend the system as a perma. 
nentone. He to that a noble 
lord had said, that during the re. 
striction, the paper of the bank 
of England was, in principle and 
effect, a government paper. He 
(lord Liverpool) allowed, that, 
as protected by government, and 
issued on government securities, 
© was in principle government 
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paper, but not in effect. Thi 
state of things had continued , 
long time; but whether long or 
short, it could only be justified by 
necessity. He believed the rm 
striction act a great instrument of 
our success in war; but after the 
return of peace, he had taken the 
earliest opportunity of expressing 
his opinion that it ought to cease, 
The assurance given by govern 
ment had been repeatedly delay. 
ed, but always from causes which 
could not be controlled, 
Having said thus much, he 
would not go further into the sub. 
ject. It was a matter of grea 
satisfaction to him, that this mos 
vital, this most important ques 
tion, after an investigation by 
committees of the two houses a 
parliament, and after the expres 
sion of the opinions of the most 
enlightened -individuals of the 
country, had been decided com 
sistently with the general opinion 
of those who had studied or um 
derstood it. He said this without 
meaning any reproach to thos 
who opposed the measure. In 
the other house the measure passed 
without any opposition as to its 
principle, as might be seen from 
the votes on the table. The noble 
lord (Lansdown) had _ properly 
brought forward the other parts 
of the financial system, and he 
would now make a few 
on what he had said. In the first 
year of the peace, parliament had 
remitted 18,000,000/, of taxes, @ 
opposition to the wishes of gover 
ment. If this remission had m0 
ae place, the oe = 
might have been reduced, 
restriction been sooner removed 
Such being the case, 


was obliged to depend 
wi Bie prea ty oe 
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long examination, was thought 
. He (lord Liverpool) 
should have wished the whole sub- 
ject to have been delayed to an- 
other year; but as circumstances 
had ordered otherwise, it was pro- 
to take a full view of our fi- 
nancial situation. The country 
was entitled to say—“ Do not take 
half measures, make the inquiry 
about to be instituted effectual, 
and adopt a general and perma- 
nent system.” Our general fi- 
nancial system was connected with 
the bank, as when parliament pro- 
posed to pay up the bank advances 
it brought on the consideration of 
agreater loan. Government then 
sad, “ You see the great efforts 
that must be made, you perceive 
the pressure on our finances; tell 
what is necessary to be done, tell 
the country what they must bear, 
to place our financial system on a 
basis of security. To do this, 
government could not impose 
taxes by driblets.” The people 
stidy “ Show us all that you want, 
propase a connected system, and 
we will make an effort.” If this 
system were adopted, we should 
want no more loans, no more taxa- 
ton, during the continuance of 
peace. The noble marquis had 
asked, whether it were intended 
to keep up the machinery of the 
sinking fund ? 
Were two questions on 
this subject which it sins very im- 
portan: % consider, He (lord Li- 
—e had always said, that 
sinking fund there was 
none: there was none beyond the 
surplus of our income over our 
But Ure m all its branches. 
wut as long as the nominal sink- 
ms fund existed, che country ne- 
ee oo tax the ment, or 
_ ‘Se parliament, with any breach 
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of faith, although they borrowed 
to render it ineffective. As long 
asthe nominal sinking fund lasted, 
the national creditor could have 
no cause of complaint whatever ; 
and therefore the question of the 
nominal sinking fund, whether 
their lordships adhered to it or 
not, could not influence the con- 
sideration of the question then be- 
fore them. Whatever course they 
might think proper to adopt, the 
deficiency of the sinking fund 
ought to be made-up. But, in 
his opinion, it was not judicious 
to decide the question proposed 
by the noble marquis at present. 
It was important to this country 
that it should look to a surplus re= 
venue; and was a surplus reve- 
nue of 2,500,000/. sufficient for a 
debt of 800,000,000? He did 
not believe that the extinction of 
the national debt would be any 
benefit to the country; but their 
lordships would not do their duty 
to themselves, or to posterity, if 
they did not look to some diminu- 
tion of that debt, There was not 
a country in Europe now which 
had not adopted our system; and 
France, Austria, and every other 
nation had accompanied it with a 
sinking fund. Should not this 
country, then, in a period of 
peace, put its finances upon an 
equal footing at least with those 
of all other countries? France had 
now a sinking fund of 1 per cent. 
upon her capital. A great coun- 
try must have a surplus of reve- 
nue above her expenditure, This 
was absolutely necessary, not only 
to enable her to discharge the or- 
dinary expenses of government, 
but to give her the means of pro- 
an for those who — a 
to her generosity and gratitude. 
The same principles, in fact, .ap- 
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plied to a state as tq an indivi- 
dual. 

With this view of the subject, 
he conceived that the question 
now to be considered was, whe- 
ther it would not be expedient to 
provide a sinking-fund of about 
l cent. on the capital of our 
debt. He should think that, with 
that provision, the country would 
have the means, not only of reco. 
vering from its present burdens, 
but of meeting the exigencies of 
a future war. The amount of 
taxation now proposed was three 
millions, leaving a sinking fund 
of about five millions. If he 
were not much disappointed in 
his expectations of the revenue, 
he confidently anticipated that, 
at a short period, the country 
would arrive at that point when 
we should have a clear sinking 
fund, above its expenditure, of 
eight millions; and his opinion 
was, that if the country had once 
a clear sinking fund of eight mil- 
lions, that fund need not increase 
further, and there would be the 
means of relieving the country to 
the amount of 400,000/, a year, 
from the burdens of the present 
system, We might then look for- 
ward to the continuance of peace, 
or to the renewal of war, without 
any alam. He was persuaded 
that, if under these circumstances 
we should be engaged in war, we 
should have the eflectual means 
of carrying it on, With respect 
to the present taxes, he agreed 
that any tax whatever must have 
some pressure upon the commu. 
nity at large; but he considered 
that no taxes could be imposed 
which would have so little pres- 
sure as the present. There were 
two millions at least which could 
not produce any sensible pressure 


upon the lower ranks of society, 
In 1815, and the years succeed. 
ing toit, eighteen millions of taxes 
were taken off, and the whole 
amount now proposed was only 
three millions. It was upon thes 
grounds that he trusted their lord. 
ships would feel no difficulty ig 
acceding to this measure. Mini. 
sters had selected those tanes 
which they conceived would ope. 
rate the least severely upon the 
community; and they had deemed 
it proper that their lordships should 
be enabled to look our whole &. 
nancial system in the face, in on 
der that they might provide for 
our welfare, not only during peace, 
but in the event of another war. 

The earl of Lauderdale con 
gratulated the house that this 
measure, and the opinions now 
entertained by the most intelligent 
ranks of society, had given the 
death-blow to those principles 
which had so long prevailed in 
the country. Looking at this 
subject in every point of view, he 
was one of those who said that it 
had been much misunderstood. 
He thought that the directors of 
the bank of England had acted 
a part which did them the highest 
honour, By the act of restric 
tion, their lordships had, in fact, 
transferred to the bank of Eng- 
land what was once considered as 
the greatest power and pride of 
the prerogative of the crowa= 
the right of regulating the cut 
rency of the country. When he 
heard people say that the bank 
had forgotten themselves, thet 
lordships should 1emember, thaty 
by investing them with that power, 
they had placed them in a very 
different situation from that of aay 
other body in the country: it Wa 
theu duty from that moment # 
co 
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-onsider what it was best forthem go 


to do, both with respect to the 

‘tors and to the country 
gnited. When he considered, 
then, what use had been made of 
that power, in what way it had 
been exercised, and for what ends, 
he prided himself as an English- 
man, that it had been much less 
abused than the power which had 
heen vested in any other per- 
sons. 

The noble ear] then repeated, 
at considerable length, the opi- 
nions which he had entertained on 
the subject of the currency, and 
contended that they were correct. 
He thought that this business had 
been mismanaged from the begin- 
ning: it was madness to make a 
silver coinage till we had got over 
the difficulties of an over-issue of 

per. He wished to know how 
ithappened, that since the year 
1816 the exchange had been a- 
gamst us with respect to gold. 
Gold had been always exported 
with a profit, and silver had been 
always imported with a profit. 
He wished to know how the noble 
lord could explain the circum- 
stance of silver having flowed in- 
to this country with a profit. In 
the history of man he was sure it 
could be found, that wherever 
there had been an over-issue of 
paper, there has always been a 
depreciation of gold. _ He was 
one of those who held particular 
opimions on this subject. He 
was one of those who thought, 
that if the sinking fund had been 
inci to the extreme which the 

lature had contemplated, it 
have been ruinous to the 
country. Till Mr. Pitt’s time, 
mre there Was not a single 
t laid for the sinking fund. Nei- 
sir Robert Walpole, nor the 
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vernment of the Netherlands, 
which first established a sinking- 
fund, had imposed any taxes for 
that object; they augmented it 
by the savings from the income 
above the expenditure of the 
country. He thought that the 
imposition of 3,000,000/, of taxes, 
at the present moment, was an 
act of the grossest injustice. 
Granting that it was necessary to 
make a sinking fund of five mil- 
lions, was it not necessary to 
give the country a little respite 
from taxation ? Nobody who con- 
sidered the state of our manu. 
factures could think of imposing 
three millions of taxes without 
trembling for the consequences, 
The best way of arriving at a 
sinking fund with convenience to 
the country, was to allow taxation 
to relax for a moment, in order 
that it might attain that object. 
He contended, that the differ- 
ence between the mint and mar- 
ket price of gold furnished no 
criterion of the state of our ma- 
nufactures and commerce. If 
ministers had fairly and delibe- 
rately contemplated the general 
state of the revenue, with a view 
to discover what taxes could be 
borne with least pressure, what 
branches might one more 
productive by being relieved, he 
was convinced that not a man 
among them would have said, 
that the taxes now imposed were 
the most salutary for the people in 
time of peace. Had or met 
the crisis in the manly way he had 
described, the people, instead of 
being discontented as now, would 
have given them credit for their 
intentions, and would have en- 
dured their burdens, even the 
burden of the sinking fund, with 
patience. He believed that ao 
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had been himself the only person 
in that house who had expressed 
an opinion that the sinking fund 
was a perfect farce, when consi- 
dered in the view of a benefit to 
the public creditor, instead of be- 
ing for the general benefit. There 
was nothing which the monied 
men would more dread than that 
the 5 per cents, should rise to such 
a height that they could only pet 
4 per cent. for the money. Let 
the 3 per cents. rise to 100 and 
upwards, did their lordships think 
that an interest of 2 ~ cent. 
would be an event to be hailed 
by the mercantile world? And 

it was to keep up this state 
of things, which was of no bene- 
fit to the public creditor, that 
a positive evil was inflicted upon 
the public generally by the impo- 
sition of three additional millions 
of taxes, 

The house then went into a 
committee on the bill. The ear) 
of Lauderdale objected to the 
first clause, which obliges the 
bank to pay to the amount of 60 
ounces in gold. His lordship 
showed by calculation that there 
maust be a fraction which must be 
paid in silver, After some con- 
versation, however, the clause was 

to, and all the other clauses 
without amendment. The bill 
was then reported, 

In the commons, the same day, 
lord Castlereagh moved the third 
ee of the foreign enlistment 
Sir W. Scott supported the bill, 
as necessary to the preservation of 
the faith of treaties, and that strict 
neutrality which we were bound 
to by the law of nations. He se- 
baer y cron by Brn a which had 

given ritish subjects to 
the South American independents, 


for there was no solecism mop 
absurd in itself, or more mischie. 
vous in its consequences, than thar 
two powers should be at peace 
with each other, whilst the sub. 
jects of them were engaged in the 
most active hostilities, 

Mr. Scarlett reprobated the 
measure as being a departure from 
our neutrality, by altering our 
laws for the benefit of Spain, and 
to the injury of the independents, 

In the sequel of the discussion, 
the bill was supported by Mr, R, 
Grant, Mr. Shepherd, Dr. Phill. 
more, and Mr. Long W ; 
and opposed by lord Riagent: Me 
Smyth (of Cambridge), Mr. G, 
V. Vernon, Mr. alderman Waith 
man, Mr. Williams, and Mr. Bar. 
net; and, on a division, the mo 
tion was carried by 190 to 129, 
and the bill was accordingly read 
the third time. 

Mr. Denman moved a new 
title to the bill, “ and to enable 
custom-house officers to search 
and detain all ships which may be 
in his majesty’s ports.” 

After an opposition from Mr. 
G. Lamb the amendment was 
negatived, and the bill passed. 

fr. Vansittart moved for the 

receiving the report on the excise 

duties regulation bill. Mr. West- 

ern, Mr. Scarlett, Mr. C. Calvert, 

and lord Milton, opposed the mo- 
tion. It was, however, 

- a division, by 114 to 68, and 
¢ report was agreed to. 

In - committee of supp 
159,574. 14s. 4d. was voted for 
the disembodied militia of Great 
Britain, and 126,385i. 7s. 5d. for 
the militia of Ireland. 

Lord Castlereagh moved the 
order of the day for the third 
reading of the charitable founds 
tions bill. On 
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On the question that it be read 

. ime 
aes expressed his 
satisfaction at that addition to the 
bill which he had before suggest- 
ed. He was glad to find that the 
of commissioners Was in- 
creased, and that of course greater 
facilities would be given tor the 
ution of those inquiries 
which were its principal object. 
The additional expense would be 
but trifling, when compared with 
the great good which might be 
espected as the result of the whole 
measure. When the commission- 
ers came to inquire into the cha- 
rities in the counties of Berks and 
Kent, they found that the chari- 
ties in the one, stated at 3,500/, 
actually amounted to 5,500/, ; 
and in the other, where they were 
valued at 8,000/., they exceeeded 
14,000/. In one case an estate of 
4,000/., by a proceeding in chan- 
cery, instituted on the report of 
the commissioners, would be reco- 
vered to a single charity ; and if 
nothing more were accomplished, 
this would amply repay the ex- 
pense already incurred. The ab- 
weof free grammar-schools had 
eagaged another part of the in- 
eee of the commissioners; for 
¢ masters had been in the re- 
ceipt of considerable salaries and 
other advantages, and, while they 
did little or nothing in return, were 
sd to keep most profitable 
“ing-schools, At the rate 
and in the proportion at which 
the commissioners had proceeded, 
there was ample reason to justisy 
’ appointment under the au- 
thority of the legislature. He 
ro eae to state his objec- 
7 exemption sed 
'® favour of eharhable endow 
ments with special visiters, If it 
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could be made appear that, with- 
out any connivance or blameable 
neglect, certain abuses had escaped 
the notice of those special visiters, 
sufficient ground would, in his 
view, be laid for allowing the 
power of the commissioners to 
investigate. It was said on the 
other side, Cujus est dare, ejus est 
disponere, or, in other words, that 
he that gave had a right to regu- 
late the mode of his gift; but the 
legislature had not acted upon 
that principle either in the statute 
of Elizabeth or subsequently. 
Where the founder had named a 
visiter, the house now refused to 
inquire; but it did not refuse to 
inquire into charities where the 
visiter was named by operation of 
law, as where the heir at law suc- 
ceeded the founder : neither did it 
object to investigation where the 
duty of visiting Sevchead upon the 
court of chancery. There was 
another case where it had not 
been thought needless, though 
there the founder bad displayed 
an additional partiality—he meant 
where the donor had appointed an 
individual not only visiter but 
trustee: here a delectus persone 
was peculiarly obvious, and where 
was the consistency of allowing 
the inquiry of commissioners to 
extend to such charities, and to 
exclude it from all others, where 
what were termed special visiters 
were nominated? It was merely 
asserting, that where the founder 
had reposed most confidence, by 
making an individual visiter, there 
the house would presume that 
most abuse prevailed, and most 
minute inquiry was needed. Ma- 
ny individuals in high stations, 
who, in consequence of those sta- 
tions, were special visiters of in- 
stitutions of the kind, were anxious 
not 
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not to be exempted ; and should 
the clause against which he now 
contended be persevered in, he 
should move such an exemption 
in their favour. In truth, the tri- 
bunal he wished to erect was only 
ancillary to the orizinal intention 
of the founder. ‘I'he halls and 
colleges of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, the schools and establish- 
ments under their control, the five 

t public seminaries, and all 
cathedral and collegiate churches 
were already excepted in the bill. 
He calculated that the charitable 
foundations to which special vi- 
siters were named, were in the pro- 
portion of about 5 per cent., mak- 
mn the whole about 2000 institu- 
tions which would be exempted 
from the operation of this mea- 
sure, He trusted, therefore, that 
the house would not think it fit 
that this numerous class of insti- 
tutions should be free from all in- 
quiry. 

Mr. Peel n by shortly stat- 
ing his grounds for thinking that 
the reasoning just employed was 
not conclusive, as in his mind 
there was a clear distinction be- 
tween foundations to which spe- 
cial visiters had been named, and 
those to which visiters had suc- 
ceeded by operation of law. It 
was not his intention to enter into 
that part of the subject, but his 
purpose in rising, though not con- 
nected in question, was connected 
in subject. He had hoped that 
an opportunity would have been 
afforded, on which he might have 
taken the sense of the house, on 
the re-appointment of the com- 
mittee on the education of the 
poor, which sat in 1816, 1817, and 
1818. As that question had not 
arisen in the present session, he 
with some reluctance embraced 








this occasion of discharging a 
important duty, by making some 
remarks upon the nomination of 
that committee, and the mode ip 
which it had discharged its fang, 
tions. 

In the first place he must oh 
serve, that in his opinion it had 
exceeded its powers, and occasion. 
ally had exercised them im 
perly ; and he (Mr. Peel) was un. 
willing that the house of com 
mons should be the only place 
where animadversions had no 
been made upon their proceedings, 
The powers intrusted to commis 
tees were necessarily very exten 
sive, and he was proportionably 
anxious to protest against the un 
due exercise of those powers, He 
would advert shortly to some cir. 
cumstances attending the first a 
pointment of the committee in 
1816. The order of | reference 
certainly confined its inquiries w 
the state of education in the me 
tropolis, particularly of the lower 
orders; and some words were add- 
ed to direet the investigation more 
exclusively to the children of pau- 
pers in the streets. 

He for one had never con 
templated an investigation into 
ull the scholastic institutions of 
the kingdom, or that the chaw- 
mau should have power (0 sum 
mon before him the masters of 
Eton and Winchester. If i» 
deed these public schools were 
to be the subjects of evidence, 
would not such a direction have 
been inserted in the order of re 
ference? The reports, however, 
were not printed in either case Ot 
til after the session had concluded; 
so that no means were left 
ascertaining why the committee 
had gone into these extraneous 


matters, The manner in W 
; the 
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committee of 1818 was nomi- 
oe was well worthy of atten- 
-. The order of reference to 
it was nearly the same as that of 
1816, and certainly nothing was 


_ 


inserted authorizing the commit- po 


tee to enter upon the conduct and 
management of the universities. 
He read the names of the mem- 
bers of the committee, contending 
thatsix wereindividuals belonging 
tono party, seventeen coincided 
in opinion with Mr. Brougham, 
and three usually voted with mi- 
nisters. 

Mr. Brougham, while the names 
were being read, requested that 
the right honourable gentleman 
would read them slowly, that 
be might be able to take them 
down. 

Mr. Peel replied, that he un- 
derstood the sarcasm ; but as it 
didnot touch him, he was ready 
to comply. 

Mr. Brougham denied that he 
meant to be sarcastic ; it was ne- 
cessary that he should be furnished 
with the names, if the question 
were made to depend upon their 
politica) propensities. 

Mr. Peel continued, and again 
read the names of the six impar- 
tial members, and of the seven- 
teen who usually acted with Mr. 
Brougham. It seemed that it 
was in the contemplation of the 
proposers of that committee, that 
the universities of England should 
come under its cognisance, and it 
was therefore to be expected that 
some , psa would have been 
famed connected in knowledge 
and interest with those great es- 
tablishments, ‘Three individuals 

been selected who generally 
— with ministers, and upon 
*m, it seems, was to rest the 


burden of protecting the rights 
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of the two universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge; and who, did 
the house imagine, had been cho- 
sen by the honourable member 
(Mr. Brougham) for this pur- 
se? Whe were the Horatii 
taken from the camp to be the 
favoured champions on this occa- 
sion ?—Sir James Shaw, Mr. al- 
derman Atkins, and sir W. Curtis. 
Respectable, most respectable in- 
dividuals, certainly ; but perhaps 
not the best calculated, from the 
early attachments of education, to 
perform the duty to which they 
were appointed, In this way the 
committee had been constituted. 
From time to time other members 
had undoubtedly been added, 
particularly when the inquiry was 
extended to Scotland: but he 
firmly believed that he had men- 
tioned all the honourable gentle- 
men who had been originally ap- 
pointed. In 1818 the com- 
missioners had been appointed 
under act of parliament; and they 
were to be chosen by the house 
of commons; but whatever wis- 
dom or discretion might be used 
in this respect, a most stange 
power had been given to them in 
one clause: for, if any individual 
refused to produce the statutes or 
other monuments of a charitable 
foundation, any two of the com- 
missioners and the secretary might 
issue a warrant for apprehending 
that individual, and, however 
high his rank, might commit him 
to any prison, et for any period 
they might think proper. If, 
therefore, the transaction occur- 
red in Cornwall or Devonshire, 
the recusant might be sentenced 
to confinement in Edinburgh cas- 
tle. A great deal had been said 
about the suspension of the habeas 


corpus act, and much more about 
the 
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the encroachment of the 
tives of the crown, but would it 
not be as well to reserve a little 
of this excessive jealousy for oc- 
casions like the present? The 

wer of the commissioners was, 
in fact, almost unlimited, for the 
party was to be committed with- 
out bail or mainprize. 

He could not avoid adverting 
to the course which the commit. 
tee had pursued in some of its ex- 
aminations, particularly that of 
the head of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge. When he consider- 
ed the objects for which this com- 
mittee was appointed, and the 
character of the individual alluded 
to, he certainly thought this mat- 
ter should have been differently 
entertained, When such incividu- 
als were called upon to produce 
their statutes, they made the ob- 
jection that, by the oaths they 

ad taken and by the will of the 
founder, they were precluded from 
> prodecing them. But the com- 
mittee thought it proper to pro- 
cure those documents from an- 
other source; and they sent to the 
secretary of the British Museum, 
desiring to be furnished with a 
copy of them (it being under- 
stood that one was deposited 
there); which they procured. 
(Mr. Brougham here manifested 
some symptoms of dissent.) The 
right honourable gentleman con- 
tunued. He understood the ho- 
nourable gentleman to say, that 
there was no objection to the fur- 
nishing of that copy; but he was 
not speaking to that point. He 
was speaking to the question 
whether the committee were av- 
thorized to publish to the world 
documents, which particular in- 
dividual, of certainestablishments 
were bound to retain in their own 


a- possession, by their own oaths anJ 


the express directions of the found, 
er. ere he was speaking of 
those of Eton college, as welle 
those which were given, as 
thoseof Winchester college, which 
were not given. Now, he found 
that the reverend Mr. P. Hyd. 
son, being asked “ whether the 
statutes of Eton were open for 
public inspection ?”? answered 
«“ No; it was not permitted that 
they should be.”” The next ques. 
tion was, “ Had they ever been 
printed ? ” The reverend 

man’s answer was also, “ No; that 
was forbidden.” Dr. Goodall 
was asked, ** Whether he had ever 
seen Dr. cng oat copy of those 
statutes in the British Museum?” 
He replied that “ he had; but 
he knew it to be incomplete.” 
When they were informed that 
this was the case, the original im. 
propriety of publishing them at 
all, became considerably height 
ened. If these statutes of Eton 
were to be published at all, surely 
a simple unadorned text ought to 
have been published. But it so 
happened, that in the published 
copy there were marginal notes 
attached, calculated to give any 
thing but fair or just construction, 
or to convey any thing but a fair 
or just impression with regard to 
the subjects they purported to 
illustrate. It was printed m@ 
the 4th report; it was in Latin, 
with various annotations. He 
had found one of them, which 
he should proceed to notice; 
it could not of course have 
proceeded from the committee. 
The nght honourable gentleman 
proceeded to read a passage @ 
the text, and the annotation, 
which, he observed, was a § 


men of their general -—, 
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to this effect— 
Te ie vice-provost’s book is that 
generally used in college business; 
20 t is allowed upon itt, 
and consequently it is generally 
used.” Now these were annota- 
tions which ought not to have 
been published. They were ob- 
grvations not issued under ee au- 
thority of parliament ; or at least 
be might a, they were an abuse 
of that authority. He repeated, 
that if it was necessary to ee 
the statutes of Eton at all, they 
might have been printed without 


any nal annotations, tending 
0 eiey as these did to pre- 


indice a clear view of the subject, 
ta the year 1818 parliament was 
dissolved, and of course every bo- 
dy to which it had committed the 
exercise of certain powers, com. 
mittees for instance, were pre- 
sumed to have been dissolved with 
it. On this point, however, some- 
thing occurred which, although it 
origmated, he had no doubt, in 
inadvertency or mistake, he felt 
himself bound to call the atten- 
tion of the house to, inasmuch as, 
if unnoticed, it might hereafter 
become matter of dangerous pre- 
cedent, and interfere with those 
established forms and usages of 
which it behoved them to be so 
observant, and which were of so 
much importance. The dissolu- 
ton took place on the 10th of 
June ; and, of course, every body 
imagined all committees to be at 
mead, and the proceedings of 
those bodies to have terminated 
+ when a gentleman of his 
qvaintance, quite unacquainted 

vith the course and nature of par- 
business, sent him (Mr. 

Peel) a letter, from the country, 
requesting to know whether the 
education Committee was still sit- 
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ting? As this was in the month 
of July, he (Mr. Peel) had no he- 
sitation in acquainting the gentle- 
man in his answer, that they could 
not be sitting. Now, there was a 
letter, to which he would also call 
the attention of the house; it was 
dated from the house of commons, 
10th July (one month after par- 
liament had been dissolved), frank- 
ed by Mr. Freeling, and directed 
to the reverend the minister of —. 
This frank contained two letters; 
one of the 13th of April, signed 
“ Henry Brougham, chairman ;" 
and proposing to the reverend 
gentleman several questions of an 
unfair nature; and the other of 
the 10th July was of no import- 
ance, but as it formed part of a 
dangerous precedent, if such a 
eee were to be permitted, As 

e had observed before, the cir- 
cumstance might have originated 
in mistake ; he (Mr. Peel) made 
no charge ; but he thought it ne- 
cessary to call the attention of the 
house to the matter. The letter 
dated the 10th of July was from the 
committee of education, and was 
signed by George Whitham, clerk 
tothe committee. It was acircular 
directed to all clergymen not hav- 
ing made theirreports according to 
the former instructions of the com. 
mittee ; and after expressing un- 
willingness to report the indivi- 
dual’s name, as one of those who 
had not so reported, it went on 
to request that the communica- 
tion might be immediately for- 
warded “ directed as above,” viz. 
to Henry Brougham, esq., chair- 
man. Now this was really very 
wrong, and calculated to produce 
a wrong impression on the minds 
of the public, as to the fact of a 
committee's sitting after the dis- 
solution of parliament. And — 
they 
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they were so scrupulous as to 
form, let them not be wanting in 
adue care of those which were 
immediately connected with the 
course of their proceedings. It 
was necessary for him to notice a 
letter which had proceeded from 
the same honourable gentleman, 
and from, notto use a stron 
term than he meant to do, the 
same inadvertency. It might, he 
thought, have been couched in 
better terms. (The right honour- 
able gentleman then read the 
commencementof the letter, which 
was in substance as follows:)— 
“ Reverend sir,—It will be ren- 
dering a very essential service to 
the inquiries now carrying on by 
the committee for the education 
of the poor,” &c. It might have 
been presumed, therefore, that 
such inquiries were carrying on 
by authority of parliament. But 
what he had most to complain of 
was, that this letter was also sent 
as from the house of commons, 
and franked by Mr. Freeling. It 
was leading those to whom it was 
addressed, to think that there was 
an obligation on them to answer 
it, and in the way required. In 
one other respect, he must say 
that he thought the honourable 
gentleman had overrated the 
pom of the committee. In the 
etter addressed by the honoura- 
ble tleman to his lamented 
friend sir S. Romilly, therewasan 
allusion to his (Mr. Brougham’s) 
conduct as chairman of that 
committee, in which their pow- 
ers were greatly overrated. In 
it the honourable gentleman had 
declared, that he was so studious- 
ly determined to avoid all impu- 
tation in regard to the extraordi- 
nary affair of St. Bee’s school, 
that he appeared at the West- 
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moreland election resolved y 
refusing all application for acces 
to the evidence touching that gis. 
gular business. Why, he coy; 
not give any such information, 
for information given to such; 
committee he was not at libery 
to divulge. He (Mr. Peel) dg 
not know of a more alarmingand 
important abuse of such 

than the doing so. So far from 
overrating the justness of that de. 
termination, the honourable 
tleman should know that he wool 
have been grossly forgetting his 
duty, if he had permitted the in. 
formation to be used at all for 
private purposes; but much mor 
so, if for electioneering purposs 
he had been induced to give such 
permission. As to what he had 
observed upen the letters in ques 
tion, he did think that these wer 
proceedings which, if passed over 
without any comment, would 
form most dangerous ‘and incon. 
venient precedents. He was there. 
fore most anxious that this op 
portunity should not go by, with 
out his entering his protest mos 
decidedly against them. 

Mr. Brougham, in reply, began 
by lamenting that the greater 
part of those against whom, i 
common with himself, this charge 
was brought, were not present 
meet it. There was, in fact, 
himself to come forward, and he 
would not shrink from doing ® 
He lauded the candour of 
who, having heard the charge 
brought against him, and the a 
cusations made, had left the 
house quite satisfied with having 
heard the charge, and 


of his (Mr. Brougham’s) i 
to clear himself. After the que 
tion of the $d readin of the 08 
ore the house ve 
disposed 
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disposed of, it was his intention to 
move that the reports of the com- 
mittee of education of last session 
he referred to a committee. If 
he did not answer the charge 
which had just been made against 
him by the honourable member 
for Oxford, he knew well that he 
chould be attacked with such ex- 
ions as “Oh! you did not 

Fie his speech ; it cut to the bone ; 
there was something of evidence 
in it;”andthen—* Fre isa man of 
business: it was not mere college 
declamation ; he read chapter and 
verse, and names and dates.”? Cer- 
tainly, it was not just then in his 
own power to refer to these vo- 
luminous notes, the object of the 
right honourable gentleman’s 
constant study and daily care; 
which he had pored over by day, 
and upon which he had wasted 
bis midnight oil, The right ho- 
nourable gentleman had’ charged 
him with an offence, which he 
had visited with what, no doubt, 
he considered as an equivalent 
punishment—the weight of his 
severest censure—a censure deli- 
vered almost as if it had proceed- 
ed from the chair, and which, he 
must say, would have been al- 
most as forcible if it had so fallen 
from the chair. The honourable 
gentleman then proceededto reply 
tothe several parts of theri htho- 
gentleman’s speech in de- 

tail, pledging himself upon each 
pomt to prove that he was right, 
he committee was right, and 





» Se right honourable pentleman 


himself was wrong. As for the 
reasons of his (Mr. Brougham's) 
2 earlier moving for the ap- 
ee _of a committee, it 
— be in the memory of the 

use that about the first or 


“me night of the session, 
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a right honourable gentleman 
(Mr. Canning), the president of 
the board of control, whom he 
was sorry not to see in his place, 
ave notice, on behalf of a noble 
ord, of that noble lord’s intention 
to submit to parliament a specific 
measure onthe subject. At thetime 
that notice was given, every man 
in the country who knewthe right 
honourable gentleman opposite 
knew what was the intention of it, 
which was to embarrass him in this 
measure. He (Mr. Brougham) 
complained inthat place ; he never 
relaxed his efforts, he stated his 
objections amply. ‘They were 
principally to the limitation of the 
powers of the commissioners. He 
even committed himself in writin 
on the subject. He considere 
the reappointment of the commit- 
tee necessary, because their pow- 
ers were professedly deficient. 
The right honourable gentleman 
had manifested the utmost asto- 
nishment that a committee, whose 
inquiries were to respect the edu. 
cation of the poor, should think of 
calling before them the masters 
of Westminster and the Charter- 
house schools, But what had be- 
come of allthis supriseand amaze- 
ment in 1816? Why, it was rather 
for him (Mr, Brougham) to raise 
up his hands and eyes in astonish- 
ment, that the right honourable 
gentleman’s wonder had not been 
excited before. Would not this 
furnish sufficient food for those 
who delighted in wonder? But if 
the right honourable gentleman 
had been prevented in 1816 from 
knowing what the committee had 
done, where was he in 1817? The 
subject had been matter of very 
general conversation in 1816; but 
if he had shut his ears then, could 
he not believe his more faithful 
O eyes 
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eyes in 1617, when the report was 


oy The honourable mem- 
for Liverpool (Mr. Canning) 
came forward made some 


most timely, most candid, most 
fair and honest observations on 
what he thought had been an ex- 
ceeding of their powers. 

The ble gentleman here 
adverting to the circumstance of 
the proceedings of the committee 
being open to the whole house, con- 
tendedthatthey must have been as 
well known to the right honour- 
able gentleman as to every other 
member in it, Notwithstanding 
whieh, they were now first arraign- 
ed by him, not only with all the 
bitterness of invective, but with all 
the innocence of ingenuous asto- 
nishment. He then went on to 
show, that as to the formation 
of the committer, by far the 
greater proportion, exclusive of 
the neutral members, were those 
who were accustomed to vote with 
ministers; that of the original 
number of 21, at least 16 were of 
that class of members; and as for 
the 5 others, they were the Horatii 
of the committee. (Mr. Peel re- 
roinded the honourable gentleman 
across the table that there were 
only $ Horatii.) The honourable 
gentieman resumed. He was 
quite aware of that, and was only 
applying their character, not their 
number, to those tive members. 
He certainly did not mistake the 
number of the Horatii; for, in the 
absence of other information, all 
frequenters of the opera might 
obtain that knowledge there. 
Had it been thought that the 
gentlemen appointed on that 
committee were not competent 
to conduct the inquiry, the names 
of others might have been added ; 
the mght honourable gentleman 
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might have proposed himself, 
as many of his friends as he chow. 
But no; although he had hean 
that Oxford was menaced, Cam, 
bridge invaded, and the school 
attacked, yet he remained inag. 
tive: although his own a/ma mag 
was in danger, he found no fauk, 
he made no exertion, till the end 
of the present session, having lef 
the Horatii, as he called the city 
members, to resist the inrmad 
which the committee were mat. 
ing. As an investigation waste 
be a into the schools of th 
metropolis, it was necessary to 
appoint some of the city ae 
r. alderman Combe had bem 
then unable to attend, and wa 
not therefore nominated. The 
right honourable gentleman was 
correct in stating, that <— 
was more proper than to 
with strictness all the recommen 
dations which committees made, 
and all the measures which ong 
nated in their suggestion ; but 
had not applied this maxim wel, 
whenhe objected tothe power pre 
posed to be given to the comms 
sionersof compelling informatio 
A clause of this nature was found 
inlord Sidmouth’s bill, appointing 
commissioners of naval inquiry, 
which clause the right honouw- 
able member for Liverpool (Mr. 
Canning ) then opposed with mar 
liness and consistency. The hous 
were not then cautioned to beware 
of the suggestions of that comms 
tee, nor had the right hon 
gentleman then stepped f 


to make his objections. Buy® 


return to what t committee had 
done: They were anxious to® 
quire into a free-school at 

lington, in Yorkshire, and on ® 
quiry it was found that them 
ter of St. John’s college, 7 
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bridge, was the visiter of this es- 
tabhishment, and that he had re- 
cently visited it. The committee 
therefore preferred examining this 
gentleman at once, for the pure 
pose of hearing the result of his 
risit, as well as of inquiring into 
che nature of the establishment 
itself, The committee, of which 
he was chairman, did examine 
that gentleman ; but that he was 
treated uncourteously, he (Mr. 
Brougham) positively denied, as 
far as his recollection served him. 
Inthe course of an examination, 
where a variety of questions were 
asked by different members, he 
could not, of course, recollect all 
that passed; but he repeated, that 
hehad no recollection of any mat- 
ter which could be considered un- 
courteous, and he appealed to 
those gentlemen who were on the 
committee, if any were, In reply 
to the remarks which had been 
made on the publication of the 
statutes, the honourable and learn- 
ed member stated it to have been 
done in compliance with the una- 
nimous opinion of the committee; 
but of the marginal notes he de- 
clared, and he was convinced that 
those who knew him would be- 
heve his declaration, that he was 
totally ignorant till he had heard 
them mentioned that night by the 
tight honourable gentleman. It 
cauld not be expected that he 
should be acquainted with every 
note that might be inserted in the 
margins of these ancient and ex- 
cessively voluminous records. It 
was Owing to this circumstance, 
that in carrying the order of the 
commutice into execution, no di- 
rection had been given to the print- 
Th. omit the marginal notes, 
ion statutes of Winchester col- 

however, had not been pub- 
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lished; and in the case of Eton, 
the obligation of an oath had not 
been pleaded. 

The next point of the right 
honourable gentleman’s speech to 
which he should advert, was that 
in which he charged the commit- 
tee with continuing to act when, 
according to the forms and usage 
of parliament, their labours ought 
to have ceased. Now, on shis 
point the right honourable gentle- 
man had not only shown his own 
ignorance of parliamentary forms, 
but, what was much more culpas 
ble, he had founded on that igno- 
rance 2 charge which, had he —~ 
better acquainted with parliament- 
ary precedents, he must have 
known to be groundless, So far 
was it from being the case, that 
the powers of the committee ne- 
cessarily terminated with the ses- 
sion of parliament, that he would 
give up his defence and plead 

uilty to the charge of the right 
eee ders gentleman, if he did 
not make it appear that the course 
pursued by the education commit- 
tee on that occasion was precisely 
that which was adopted at the ter- 
mination of every session of par- 
liament, whether by dissolution 
or by prorogation. The question 
could not admit of a doubt; for 
every one knew that nothing was 
more common than to print and 
circulate, during the recess, the 
minutes of evidence taken before 
committees at the conclusion of a 
session. Were it not for that 
practice, the business of parlia- 
ment would be completely check- 
ed by the termination of each ses- 
sion, and not only would the la- 
bours of committees be complete- 
I; s but the result of 
cheis labours during the preced- 
ing session could not be commu- 
. O2 nicated 
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nicated to the public, or to mem- 
bers of that house, till the next 
meeting of parliament. Take the 
righthonourable gentleman’s plan 
—adopt his new law of parlia- 
ment—let the close of each session 
put a stop to the completion of 
that examination in which com- 
mittees of that house have been 
engaged, and the result would be, 
that not one tittle of that informa- 
tion which the house required 
could by possibility be prepared, 
until at length nich a mass of pa- 
pers would be thrown upon its 
consideration as actually to over- 
whelm them. 

He next proceeded to the 
charge of his having written with- 
in the present session a letter to 
the parochial clergy. It was not 
a letter written under inadvert- 
ence: it had been carefully con- 
sidered, and he could appeal to 
living testimony to prove the 
nature of the object that letter 
had in view. That object was to 
obtain the most minute detail of 
the state of education through- 
out the whole island. He had 
learnt from the parochial clergy, 
whose conduct through the whole 
of the inquiry was above his 
praise, though he still begged of 
them to accept it, the amount 
of the funds of the endowed 
schools, and he was anxious to 
derive from the saprie source the 
needed information relative to the 
unencowed schools, He thought 
he had framed that letter in such 
a manner as to preclude the pos. 
sibility of misapprehension. The 
terms of it were, “If you can 
conveniently, inform me;” and 
surely it was clear to the most or- 
dinary apprehension that this lan- 
guage was used in his individual 
capacity, and not in his official 
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character of chairman of the com, 
mittee. Much less could it hay 
been misunderstood when 

red with the circular of eg 
mer year, for the terms of the two 
were widely different. The tenoy 
of that circular was to this ¢ 
fect—“ You are required to rp. 
turn answers to these questions,” 
and consequently, as those tp 
whom the last had been sent had 
also received copies of the firs, 
the distinction between the tw 
must have been evident to them 
But it was said, that cl 

were not obliged to send answer 
to these questions, although, if 
summoned, they were obliged w 
attend the committee. He wa 
aware of this, and it was to sar 
them the trouble of personal a 
tendance that he sent the cirev- 
lar. The honourable and learned 
gentleman then proceeded t 
state, that no political use hai 
been made of the minutes of ev 
dence taken before the committee 
So guarded had he been on this 
point, that in the case of St. Bee 
school, he had denied those per 
sons who were likely to mak 
such a use of it access either 
the minutes or to his own privatt 
notes, although he had known tt 
peated instances in which notes 
evidence had been given to pm 
vate persons. Nay, he was awatt 
that in some cases even minute 
of evidence which had not bee 
printed had been used to accom 
plish political purposes, al 

in his opinion there could be ® 
doubt of the impropriety of 

a practice. He recollected 
instance in particular, in 
minutes that had been impoundee 
by the committee were sent to the 
West Indies, to operate 


the party opposed to the 
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FOREIGN 
man whe sent them. He apolo- 


‘ed for having occupied so 
much of the time of the house, 
but the length of his defence had 
been occasioned by the extent of 
the attack that had been made 
against himself and the commit- 
tee. It wasalso a necessary con- 

e of an unexpected attack, 
that the defence, being unpre-~ 

must be more prolix than 
it would otherwise have been, 
He had not intentionally omitted 
toanswer any one count of the 
charge; but if he had done so 
through accident, and if the omis- 
sion Were pointed out to him, he 
should not fail to take the first 


epportunity of vindicating him- 


Mr, V. Fitzgerald complained 
that the honourable and learned 
gentleman had made what was 
perhaps intended to be an excul- 
pation of himself, the medium of 
invective against his right honour- 
able friend (Mr. Peel). He knew, 
and could excuse, the feeling and 
temper likely to be excited on 
such an occasion; but there was 
m the language and sarcasm 
which the learned gentleman had 
wed in speaking of the course 
pursued by his right honourable 
inend, what might easily be sepa- 
rated from the necessity of vindi- 
cating his — conduct. The 

gentleman had complain- 
ed of the time at which his right 
honourable friend had brought 
f these charges; but he 
Would ask, When had any other 
opportunity occurred? The learn- 
d gentleman had stated the rea- 
fons which prevented him from 


. g the subject sooner, and 


t to make the same allow- 


oa his right honourable 
ftiend that he claimed for himself ; 
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he ought to reflect that his right 
honourable friend could not make 
these statements sooner, because 
he (Mr. Brougham) had not given 
him an earlier opportunity. As 
to the complaint of the honourable 
and learned gentleman, that he 
was not prepared for such a 
charge, it was only necessary to 
say, that if his right honourable 
friend was disposed, as every ho- 
nourable member had a right, to 
remark on the conduct of the com- 
mittee, he was not bound to give 
notice of his intention to every 
member of that committee. He 
hoped he should not be accused 
of want of candour, in going on 
with his remarks in the absence of 
the honourable and learned gen- 
tleman, (Mr. Brougham had left 
the house.) The honourable 
member proceeded at considera- 
ble length in support of the state- 
ments made by Mr. Peel, and in 
reply to the explanations offered 
by Mr. Brougham. His right 
honourable Friend had_ been 
charged with ignorance of parlia- 
mentary rules, and with making 
that ignorance the ground of 
an accusation against others. He 
denied, however, that the custom 
appealed to with so great confi- 
dence by the learned gentleman, 
was any precedent at all in this 
case. Although there were many 
instances in which evidence taken 
before committees sitting at a 
late period of the session had been 
printed and circulated during the 
recess of parliament, yet it would 
be found that that course had been 
adopted in compliance with an 
express order of the house. These 
cases were, therefore, no bon 
dent for the extent of authority 
exercised by the honourable and 
learned — in printing and 
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circulating these minutes without 
an order of the house. The opi- 
nion of the honourable and learned 
gentleman, that he had such a 
right, was no vindication of the 
use of it. 


Mr. F. Douglas, as a member po 


of the committee of education, 
bore testimony to the truth and 
accuracy of what his honourable 
and learned friend had stated. 
His honourable and learned 
friend's speech had been mode- 
rate and judicious. It was not 
fair in the right honourable gen- 
tleman opposite to have attacked 
& committee no longer in exist- 
ence. The right honourable gen- 
tleman had brought into the house 
the wit which had appeared on the 
ect elsewhere, but sobered and 
brought down to the meridian 
of the house. He would say of 
his honourable and learned friend, 
that he was a most moderate, a 
most active, a most temperate, 
and a most impartial chairman. 
Lord Castlereagh considered 
the latter part of the discussion as 
by no means an unusual and un- 
warrantable deviation from the 
question before the house, ‘The 
observations of his right honour- 
able friend were not foreign to 
the recollection of the house ; they 
were not foreign to the feeling of 
the house; they were not foreign 
to the feelings of individuals and 
bodies formerly reflected on. He 
would advert, but very shortly, 
to the conduct of the honourable 
and learned gentleman with re- 
spect to this question; but he 
begged to remind the house of the 
glowing view which the honour- 
able and learned gentleman had 
given of the peculation and cor- 
ruption ascribed to charities. The 
honourable and learned gentile. 


man had represented ministers a 
using their utmost efforts to sereg, 
offences and to cover abuses, He 
had attempted to cover pari 
ment with the odium of conniyi 
at peculation, because it had 
sed charities to be ch; 

only with the imperfections which 
marked the management of al] 
property. Yet, now it appeared 
that the report of the commission 
ers had fulfilled all the expecta 
tions of the honourable and lear. 
ed gentleman. He had, indeed, 
didmnbeied to find in one 
of the report a justification of all 
his representations. Because the 
report stated, that the commission 
ers had discovered in the ma 
ment of Tunbridge school 
they might possibly raise a ques 
tion upon in a court of equity, 
the honourable and learned 
tleman thought all his — 
were confirmed. He cong 

ted the honourable and _ learned 
gentleman that he had so fat 
opened himself this night as t 
admit that the utmost extent of 
evil which he believed to ex 
was, that there were some things 
which might be brought under 
inquiry in a court of equity, 
With respect to a sore 
of the bill, namely, that regard 
the extent of the commission, 
he really believed that the money 
required for effecting the objects 
proposed, would be, in pomt ot 
economy, well laid out, in order 
to obtain a security that charse 
were properly conducted. 
wished to prevent the indulgenc 
of such a delusive notion as 
the money saved by this quit 
would go to pay the expenses 
the commission. ‘The ingit 
might be expected to continue for 
nine or ten years, but the — 
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would be a confidence that chari- 


ties were properly managed, Be- 
sides, the very appointment of the 
commission would give an activity 


to charities which they could not 
otherwise have, and for this reason 
he had always been a friend to it. 
With respect to the clause respect- 
ing charities having special visit- 
ers, he thought it whimsical and 
hard that he must defend against 
the honourable and learned gen- 
tleman a clause which the ho- 
nourable and learned gentleman 
had himself Snmethieell 4 into his 
bill of last year. Was there any 
thing to make that clause very 
noxious, very deadly, or very im- 
moral this year? What was there 
dangerous or objectionable in the 
clause? He was persuaded that 
there was nothing very bad in it, 
or the honourable and learned 
man would not have been 
parent of it. Those who had 
founded charities considered the 
management of them sufficiently 
secured by the appointment ofa 
special visiter; buc when they 
had required that all the trustees 
should be subject to visitation, it 
must be presumed, that visiters 
mixing themselves with the trust 
ought, according to the intention 
ofthe founder, to be treated as 
mere trustees. ‘This was not, 
however, the moment for imquir- 
ing mto the management of those 
charities where the visiters were 
hot trustees, But the reports 
would bring their number and 
cter before the house. ‘The 

© of the commission was ra- 
ther in aid of the court of chan- 
cery. The arrangement of the 
commission was much improved 
in very many particu- 
ro machinery was more 
able to the purpose. Ther, 
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was also another improvement, 
namely, the mode found out for 
compelling the attendance and 
evidence of witnesses, without fol« 
lowing the example of the com- 
mittee of military inquiry. There 
was also an improvement in the 
summary mode provided for de- 
ciding questions in equity without 
stamps, without appeals from the 
vice-chancellor, or the master of 
the rolls, and without many other 
delays in the court of chancery. 
With respect to the whole of this 
bill, he abode by the former re» 
commendation of the honourable 
and learned gentleman, and so he 
hoped would the house. 

Mr. Peel rose, amid cries of 
“ spoke, spoke,’’ and said, that as 
he rose to vindicate himself he 
hoped for the indulgence of the 
house. The honourable and learn- 
ed gentleman had given notice of 
a motion which he had not made. 

Mr. John Smith rose to order, 

Mr. Brougham ws as to 


his intention of concluding with a 
motion, Hehad not made that 
motion. 


Lord Castlereagh suggested, 
that the reading of the bill a third 
time would remove the difficulty, 
as to the point of order. 

The speaker stated his reasons 
for not having earlier called to 
order, and put the question, that 
the bill be read a third time. 

The question was a to, 
and the bill was read a third 
time. 

Mr. Brougham brought up a 
clause to enable the commission- 
ers to get effect given to the in- 
tentions of founders where their 
instructions may have been defi- 
cient. 

Mr. Peel now rose to reply to 
the charges ary against him, 
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char ges 
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es which, if well founded, 
he should deprecate more than 
any he had urged against the ho- 
nourable and learned gentleman. 
The first charge was, that he had 
prepared a bill of indictment, and 
come to the house with supporters 
of that indictment. In reply, he 
had to say that he had prepared 
his bill of indictment without as- 
sistance. 

Mr, Brougham explained, that 
he had only alluded to the cir- 
cumstance of the right honour- 
able gentleman having his friends 
about him. 

Mr. Peel resumed. He was 
not to withhold his remarks till all 
the members of the committee 
should choose to appear in the 
house. If he had fault to find 
with the honourable gentleman’s 
motives, he should have found 
fault with his motives; and he 
could assure him, that he never 
would shrink from animadverting 
on the honourable gentleman’s 
conduct when it might deserve 
animadversion. He next proceed- 
ed to explain the reasons why he 
had not before spoken upon this 
subject. On the Sth of April 
1818 the bill was first introduced : 
on the 6th of June the report, 
which contained the examination 
of Doctor Wood, master of Saint 
John’s rere oN Cambridge, was 
laid upon table, and on the 
8th of the same month the parlia- 
ment was dissolved; so that he 
could not at that time explain the 
views which he took of this im- 

nt subject, or vindicate as 
Re could have wished the mo- 
tives of his own conduct. One 


of the letters to which he had 
alluded was written in July 1818, 
though the other had not been 
written till April in the year 1819. 


The conduct of the committee re. 
garding the production of the 
statutes of Eton college, of King’s 
and Trinity colleges, Cambridge, 
were such as had excited his spy. 
rise in no small degree. If he 
d thought fit to arraign the pro. 
ceedings of the committee on this 
point, it would have been fully 
competent for him to do it: but 
the notice which his noble friend 
had given of his intention to in 
troduce the present bill had pre. 
vented him from having recourse 
to such a measure. He confessed 
that he did feel that romantic at 
tachment to the seat of his educa. 
tion which the honourable and 
learned gentleman had attempted 
to overwhelm with his sarcasm 
and ridicule; and, instead of its 
being a matter of charge against 
him that he did so feel, he was 
convinced that he should be justl 
chargeable if he did not so ft 
He had purposely avoided every 
topic which was not connected 
with the vindication of his own 
honour, though he could not avoid 
remarking that many topics of the 
honourable gentleman’s s 
were extremely open to censure 
and animadversion, 
Mr, Brougham explained. 
Mr. Peel read an extract from 
the statutes of Eton college, from 
which he inferred that the fellows 
were bound not to print them for 
the sal of strangers, 
r, Brougham was still quite 
at issue with the right honourable 
gentleman. Mr. Hynde was @ 
fellow of King's college, Cam- 
bridge, and not, as he had repre 
sented him to be, a fellow of Eton, 
Mr. Wilberforce claimed the 
privilege, which he had alwa 
exercised during the 43 years 


had been a member of that hows, 
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asserting his © inions with the 
—_ freedom “a sincerity. He 
mast say, that the right honour- 
able gentleman had aot made him 
‘eel less upon this occasion than 
ie should have felt had he been 
himself personally concerned in it. 
There was nothing which appear- 
ed to him to have justified the 
right honourable gentleman in 
not giving the house the previous 
sformation, which was in wo 
, upon this subject. What 
Ohad sad in his last speech con- 
Grmed the opinions which he (Mr. 
Wilberforce) had originally en- 
wrtained ; and he made this obe 
ervation with greater pleasure, 
because he had never heard the 
evidence of Dr. Wood before the 
present moment. As that gen. 
teman, however, had been one of 
his comates in earlier life at the 
university, he should take that op- 
portunity of stating to the house, 
that hewas an honest, respectable, 
and independent man, deserving 
to be held up as an example of 
what integrity and perseverance 
could effect, to those who were 
entering upon life under many in- 
convemences. How the case of 
Pocklington-school had escaped 
us notice he did not know, and 
not pretend to explain ; 

but considering the number of 
years during which he possessed 
ur of representing the 

Vor and populous county of 
ork, he could not help taking it 
sa matter of shame to himself, 
had not brought it for- 

ward asa case well worthy of par- 
inquiry, That case, 
wy spot where (we 
to say) he had 
= been educated, Nad ex- 
his ao inconsiderable portion of 
Sef and indignation, But, 


as it relat 
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leaving that case for the present, 
he must be allowed to state, that 
no man in the world was less ca- 
pable of conducting an examina- 
tion with severity than his honour- 
able friend, Mr. Babington, who 
had been upon that committee, 
He would confess that his learn- 
ed and honourable friend, Mr, 
Brougham, might conduct it 
with a certain a of profes- 
sional, and, if he might be al- 
lowed the word, inquisitorial se- 
verity ; but was such a circum. 
stance as that to be considered as 
more than a balance to the bene- 
fits which it had conferred on the 
public? Now, when the right ho- 
nourable gentleman expressed the 
regret which he felt at this aspe- 
rity, had he entirely forgotten the 
solid results which had been pro- 
duced by this inquiry, and which 
were likely to remain in existence 
to the immortal honour and glory 
of his honourable friend? He 
was surprised that the right ho- 
nourable gentleman, who possess- 
ed so much acuteness on ather 
subjects, should have been so 
blind as not to see the incalcyla- 
ble benefits which had been. ef- 
fected by this mode of investiga- 
tion; indeed, if it had been any 
other person who had shown such 
fatuity of intellect,he should have 
said that theman was totally blind 
to the admirable administration of 
justice in this country, It would 
be useless folly in him to express 
such an opinion of the right ho- 
nourable member who had just 
addressed them, but still it was 
with no little satisfaction that he 
congratulated the house on their 
having made such progressas they 
had done in the cause of public 
education. It was peculiarl 

happy that his honourable friend, 


with 























with all those splendid qualifica- 
tions of eloquence, argumenta- 
tion, and assiduity, by which he 
was distinguished, should have 
applied himself to those pursuits 
which many others would have 
deemed to be far below their no- 
tice and observation; and, though 
he willingly allowed his claims to 
blic gratitude for the attention 
which he (Mr. Brougham) had 
given to another subject, which 
was near and dear to his (Mr. 
Wilberforce’s) heart, he could not 
help describing his claims to it on 
the present occasion to be supe- 
rior, The noble lord opposite, 
instead of taking advantage of 
technical forms, ought to consider 
the intention of the founders of 
these charitable institutions, and 
to fulfil them as far as lay within 
his abilities. The investigation to 
be rendered useful ought to 
be made in a fair and impartial 
manner; and this circumstance 
he wished most earnestly to im- 
press on the recollection of the 
x. He knew something of 

~ abuses which existed in public 
C. trities, from an attempt which 
he had once made to check their 
increase: when he first brought 
in his bill for the registration of 
charities, he received letters from 
all parts of the country, contain- 
ing proofs of the existence of such 
abuses as the house could not pos- 
sibly be aware of. A friend of 
his own, by taking a hint from a 
ve-stoné in a country church- 

» had been led to prosecute 

is inquiries till he had recovered 
16,000/, or 18,000/, annum, 
which were now applied to their 
original purposes, When they 


were endeavouring to satisfy the 
public that they were aiming at 
the restoration of charitable foun- 
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dations, they could not do bette 
than show to the public that ther 
were acting with perfect unani. 
mity. As the pressure of the 
times was now such as to be cup. 
tailing even the comforts of thog 
who were in possession of 
funds, it was the duty fe 
house to take care that that pres. 
sure fell as lightly as possible on 
the lower orders; and even where 
it did fall, that it should be mith. 
gated to the utmost extent, by the 
application of all charitable funds 
to their proper purposes, 

Mr. Smyth (of Cambridge) was 
anxious to express his sentiments 
upon a question of so much im 
portance, and one in which he, as 
representing his constituents, was 
so greatly interested, As a mem 
ber of the education committee, 
appointed in 1816, he felt an 
anxious desire to lend his aid to 
the investigation of the subject; 
and he could assure the house 
with the utmost sincerity, notwith- 
standing the insinuations which 
had been thrown out by an ho 
nourable member, that he had 
entered the committee with no 
prejudices on his mind, or pol 
tical bias. It was a duty meum- 
bent upon him to contradict thes 
foul aspersions, and to assert, 
that whenever it was necessary t 
express his own sentiments either 
in or out of the house, he never 
should be afraid to avow them. 
In 1817 the committee did no 
sit, and in 1818 he certainly 
not attend it. If blame was % 
tached to him for this con 
and if he were asked the reasons 
for his absence, he should sy 
that his time had been most 
occupied in another co 
which, in his opinion, had a more 
paramount claim to his attention. 


Another, 
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her, and perha s a more 
- " reason for hie non-at- 


ce was, that he had enter- 
tained considerable doubts of the 
propriety ot proceeding in the 
inquiry. He had not, however, 
made a formal objection to it; 
first, because he might have been 
thought anxious to screen abuses ; 
andsecondly, because he was sa- 
tistied, that with respect to the 
university of Cambridge, the more 
strict the inquiry was, the less ne- 
eessity Would there be found for 
complaint. Had he been present 
on the o¢casion of the examima- 
tioa of Dr, Wood before the com- 
mittee, he should certainly have 
objected to the questions put to 
that learned gentleman ; the im- 
putations contained in them were 
unbecoming to the situation of 
Dr, Wood, and to his own know- 
ledge were unfounded. He had 
the honour of being acquainted 
with that rentleman, and he knew 
himto be a character most di- 
stinguished for his respectability, 
his honour, his talents, and his 
learning. 
Mr, John Smith would not give 
a silent vote on the question. 
The right honourable gentleman 
(Mr. Peel) had insinuated that a 
purty feeling had pervaded the 
committee, He could only say in 
answer, thathe had attended many 
os mae and he never saw a 
% disposition to party feeling in 
hslife,thanontthis particulareom- 
mittee, Libels the most false and 
seandalous had been industriously 
respecting the com. 
mittee, and the ve. Meare and 
med gentleman who filled the 
“ir on that occasion; ques- 
hons had been said to have been 
pat which were never asked, and 
Withesses were said to have been 


examined who had never entered 
the committee room. He could 
not help expressing his regret that 
the right honourable gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Peel), whose talents 
and sound understanding were so 
well appreciated, had this night 
thought proper to make the most 
unwarrantable attacks against a 
man who had done more in the 
support of the cause of truth and 


justice than almost any other in- 


dividual, He hoped the right 
honourable gentleman would do 
as much: at jeast, he (Mr. John 
Smith) knew that he never would 
be able to do more than that most 
distinguished gentleman. 

The clause was then brought 
up, and, having been read, was 
added by way of rider to the bill. 

Mr. Brougham then brought 
up a clause, exempting the com- 
missioners from making a report 
to either house of parliament, that 
drawn up for the hing in council 
being deemed sufficient.—-This 
clause was agreed to. 

Mr. Brougham next proposed 
an amendment to the body of the 
bill, to take away the exception 
in the bill to visited charities, and 
in doing so he said he would not 
retract a word he had said with 
respect to the abuses which exist- 
ed in these institutions. The 

ter number of them arose 
rom negligence alone ; but of a 
very large portion culpable negli- 
gence would be found to be the 
cause, even amounting m some 
cases to gross corruption. Inthe 
opinion he had thus expressed he 
was supported by the present lord 
chancellor, and the late lord Ke- 
nyon; and backed as he was by 
these great authorities he was dis- 
‘rome to any thing rather than 

ower his tone. a 
oir 
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Sir W. Scott objected to the 
amendment, incipally on the 
ground that the: visiters would be 
reduced to mere nominal officers. 
He represented the evil conse- 
quences of any interference on the 

of the commissioners in such 

stitutions; and intimated that 
disputes might arise between the 

ies, which might be most pre- 
judicial to the establishment, to 
protect which was the sole object 
of the legislature. 

Mr. Scarlett confessed that he 
sawnone of thoseevil consequences 
which had been so strongly en- 
forced by the last speaker. It was 
to be recollected that these com- 
missioners would make no new 
laws ; their object would be sim- 
ply to institute inquiries. He put 
a case hypothetically: Where the 
trustees had neglected to put in 
force the laws of the founder of 
the institution—was not this, he 
asked, acase which ought tobe in- 
quired into? He really saw every 
reason to support the amendment. 

Mr. Bathurst opposed the amend- 
ment. 

Mr, Ellice strenuously support- 
ed the amendment. 

The house then divided— 

For the original words 

ofthe bill, . . . . . 107 

For the amendment, . . . 75 
Majority oe a $2 

On the motion that the house 
resolve itself into a committee of 
“= and means, 

r. Calvert objected to going 
on with business at this late hour 
(two o’clock in the morning). 

Mr. Hutchinson repeated the 
objection, and complained parti- 
cularly of the late hours at which 
fresh business was brought for- 
ward on some late occasions. 


The chancellor of the exche. 
quer said this arose from unayoid, 
able circumstances. 

The house then resolved its 
into the committee, and a resoly, 
tion was passed for granti 
12,000,000/. of a loan out of the 
sinking fund for the service of the 
year. 

June 23.—On the motion of 
lord Harrowby, the bank cash 
payments bill was read the third 
time, 

Lord Harrowby moved a 
clause, that it be in the option of 
the bank to pay either mn 
coin or bullion after the 5th of 
July 1822, if its issues of bullion 
previous should have raised the 
mee of it above that of the mint. 

e clause was agreed to. 

The earl of Liverpool said, he 
had been misunderstood when he 
said, that no loan would be re 
quired for the next year ; he cer 
tainly did not mean to include in 
that the five millions required to 
make good the payments to the 
bank, 

The report on the Irish grants 
was agreed to ; and the house, in 
a committee of ways and means, 
agreed to three resolutious pro 
posed by the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer: 1, “That the sum of 
244,892/, 18s. 9d. being the sure 
plus amount now remaining in the 
exchequer of the ways and means 
voted for 1818, be applied to the 
service of the present year; % 
That the sum of 16,500,000/ be 
raised by exchequer bills, for the 
services of the present year, 1819; 
3. That 2,000,000/, poss cur 
rency, be raised by exc 
~— for the service of fates 

e present year.” 

Mr. Vansittart informed the 

committee of the increasing - 
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we; and that there 
san excess inthe present quar 
ter, over the corres nding one 
of the last year, of more than 
300,000/. & dout taking into con- 
‘deeation the tea duties. 2 

Lord Holland pores — 
Liverpool against the 
re nyt Seal bil Hi lord- 

‘s observed that the petition 
= signed by a great number of 
the most respectable merchants 
and shipowners of that town. 

Earl Bathurst rose to move 
that the bill be now committed. 
His lordship observed, that the 

iect of this measure was to pre- 
vent his majesty’s subjects from 

ing in foreign service, from 

fitting out, equipping, or arming 
vessels for warlike operations 
against countries at peace with his 
iesty, without license. The 
act of the 9th and 29th of his late 
majesty made it felony without 
benefit of clergy, for a British 
subject to enter into the service of 
any state, sovereign, or potentate, 
without his majesty’s license ; an 
act was passed in the 29th of the 
same reign to prevent his majes- 
ty’s subjects from serving as offi- 
cers under the French king ; and 
inthe 9th of his present majesty 
af act was passed to prevent sub- 
jects from serving foreign powers 
without his license, and to compel 
the officers of the Scotch brigade 
in the service of Holland to take 
the oaths of allegiance and abju- 
ration. Acts Terie the same 
object were also passed in Ireland. 
Ithad been found that persons, 
without receiving enlisting mo- 
ney in this country, went abroad 
and enlisted. This contrivance 
was, therefore, guarded against 
in the act of the 29th 

Il,, and the enlisting out 
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of the country, or the seducing 
his majesty’s subjects so to enlist, 
was made felony without benefit 
of clergy. It was pretended that 
these laws had been framed solely 
to prevent enlistment for the Pre- 
tender ; but that such was not the 
fact, their enactments, as well as 
the manner in which they had 
been carried into effect, showed, 
It was certain that the act of the 
9th gees II. had been exe. 
cuted, without any reference to 
the pretender, against enlistments 
for the service of the king of 
Prussia. 

Having stated how the law 
stood at present, he had to explain 
the circumstances which called 
for the present measure. Soon 
after the late peace it was disco- 
vered that several British officers 
had left this country to enter into 
the service of the insurgents of 
South America. While the num- 
ber who adopted this course was 
small, the government did not 
consider it necessary to notice 
their engagements. When, how- 
ever, the number increased, and 
became very considerable, it was 
thought expedient to take such 
steps as might mark that such en- 
gagements were not made with 
the consent of his majesty’s govern- 
ment, It was accordingly noti- 
fied to officers on half-pay, that 
those who enlisted in foreign ser- 
vice, without his cnbenate Reda, 
would not be entitled to that half- 
pay. This step, however, had 
not the desired effect. The dis- 
position to enter into the service 
of the insurgents continued, and 
recruiting for their service was 
openly practised in the country. 
Considerable bodies openly em- 
barked for South America, and it 


became necessary to consider of 
some 
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some more effectual] means of pre- 
vention. It was found, that the 
existing laws did not afford suffi- 
cient means. According to the 
law, any British subject enlisting 
without his majesty’s license, in 
the service of any foreign prince, 
state, or potentate, was, on con- 
viction, guilty of felony; but this 
law did not apply to the South 
American insurgents. At least 
it appeared very doubtful whether 
persons enlisting with these insur- 
gents could come within the pro- 
visions of the law ; and it was fit 
that the doubts which existed on 
that subject should be removed. 
The situation in which this coun- 
try stood with respect to Spain 
was also to be considered. By the 
treaty of 1814, Great Britain was 
bound to give no military assist- 
ance to the insurgents; but at 
the same time the determination 
of the government to preserve a 
strict neutrality was declared. 
Now, the character of neutrality 
was, that nothing should be grant- 
ed to one party which was not al- 
lowed to the other. A proclama. 
tion founded upon this principle 
was issued in 1817. By that pro- 
clamation his majesty’s subjects 
were warned not to accept any 
commissions, or give any military 
aid to either of the bellizerents. 
This principle of neutrality was 
strictly acted upon by the govern- 
ment ; and though some British 
officers were serving by license in 
the Spanish armies, it was under- 
stood that they were not to serve 
against the insurgents. This un- 
derstanding had been fairly acted 
upon, and two British officers who 
were to have served in South 
America had been prevented. As 
there were, however, doubts re- 


*pecting the power of applying 





the existing laws to persons 
listing for the insurgents, it was 
requisite to come to parliamen 
for new authority. 

By the present bill the aets of 
his late and present majesty, and 
the Irish acts, were repealed; and 
it was provided, that persons ey, 
listing in foreign service should og 
conviction be guilty, not of felony 
as under the former law, but of 
misdemeanour only. There wer 
other ap pe framed for the 

urpose of carrying this obj 
ee effect, but con he ype 
think it necessary now to describe, 
The supplying belligerents with 
warlike stores, and equipping ves 
sels for warlike purposes, wer 
also prohibited. With respect to 
this part of the bill, he had heard 
no objection from any quarter, 
The evils experienced in com 
merce from vessels roaming over 
the seas, under unknown and un 
acknowledged flags, had been too 
enerally felt, to suppose that 
British merchants would be much 
dissatisfied with the regulations 
ovided by this part of the bill 
he opposition to the measure 
had, therefore, been chiefly con- 
fined to the clauses which ar 
framed for the purpose of pre 
venting the enlistment of British 
subjects in foreign service. 

Sa arguing this question, he 
should confine himself to cons 
derations of general policy. [twas 
not, however, because he under 
valued the force of the particular 
engagements existing between this 
country and Spain under the trea- 
ty of 1814, that he restricted him 
self to this ground. He should 
prove the necessity of the pr 
posed measure totally independent 
of the treaty ; and if on general 


principles the bill ought to ee 
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-- lordships would acknowledge 
yee Sites of the treaty 
only rendered the obligation to 
adopt this measure the greater. 
Were he called upon to point out 
» creumstance which would 
samp the character of anarchy 
ao a state, he would describe it to 
consist in such a laxity of the 
laws, that the subjects might be 
a war with another country, 
while the government was at 
sesce with it; yet such was in a 
reat measure the state of the law 
this country. Soldiers might 
be enlisted and embarked to serve 
against a friendly power, ships 
might be equipped, and armed 
epeditions sent out, not only to 
assist the colonies of Spain in a 
sate of insurrection, but against 
places of which the Spanish go- 
vernment has undisturbed posses- 
son. General Macgregor had 
embodied a force composed of 
British troops, and taken Porto 
Bello,a place in the peaceful pos- 
ession of a Spanish force. His 
ships were British, the equipment 
British, and he arrived off the 
Spanish settlement under the Bri- 
tsh flag, Ifthis was done with 
respect to Porto Bello, might not 
@ British force in the same man- 
ner be sent against Spain itself ? 
Was this a state of the law which 
ought to be permitted to continue ? 

Britain professed neutrality, 
and yet this powerful assistance 
could be given to one of the bel- 

parties and not to the 

and that party from whom 

© @Ssistance was withheld was 
We anly one to which this country 
was bound by treaty. Could such a 
“ateof the law be regarded as 
consistent with common sense or 
‘ommon honesty? He would 


to what occurred under si- 
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milar circumstances between other 
states, 

In the year 1792 a treaty was 
concluded between Great Britain 
and the United States of America, 
in which it was stipulated that the 
subjects of neither power should 
accept commissions in the service 
of any prince or state at war with 
the other. How was this treaty 
executed? When the war broke 
out between this country and 
France, did the United States 
permit aid to be given to our ene- 
my? No, they passed a haw for 
securing the execution of the trea- 
ty; at first, for two years only, 
at the termination of which the 
act was made perpetual. By that 
act any American citizen accept- 
ing a commission or enlisting in 
the armies of a prince or state at 
war with another power, with 
which the United States were at 
peace--concerned in equipping or 
arming vessels for the aid of such 
prince or state, was declared guil- 
ty ofa high misdemeanour, and 
made subject to fine and impri- 
sonment. Theact also provided 
against any augmentation of the 
crews ef ships of war belonging to 
either party, which might be in 
the waters of the United States, 
and against any expedition being 
fitted out in favour of either belll- 
gerent; which were declared of- 
fences, subject likewise to the 
penalties of fine and imprison- 
ment. In this way had the 
United States acted on the break- 
ing out of the war between this 
country and France: let him now 
ask, what conduct the same go- 
vernment had pursued with re- 

ard to the differences between 
in and her colonies? The 
nited States were at peace with 
Spain, and wished to preserve a 
neutrality ; 
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neutrality ; but ships, we 
and armed in the waters of the 
United States, sailed to aid the 
insurgents. The government wish- 
ed to stop them, but it was found 
that the very same sort of difficul- 
ty existed there as here. The ex- 
isting law only provided against 
aid being given to any prince, 
sotentate, or state ; and was si- 
fone with respect to countries in 
the situation of the Spanish colo- 
nies. The American legislature 
wished to realize the neutrality 
they professed, and in 1818 pass- 
ed a bil] extending the provisions 
of the act of 1792 to every de- 
scription of state or power, whe- 
ther regularly recognised or not. 
This was what had been done by 
the United States, and a measure 
of similar equality was proposed 
to be enacted by the present bill. 
It was our duty to make our neu- 
trality real, and not to allow the 
one party to receive advantages 
denied to the other. We must 
either give assistance to both 
parties, or refuse it to both ; there 
was no other alternative than this. 
It was, therefore, for their lord- 
ships to consider which course 
they would adopt. For his part 
he was prepared to contend on the 
principles of general policy, that 
it was not the interest of this 
country to allow troops to enlist 
in the service of belligerents with 
whom we may happen to be at 

ace. It wal wlher be for the 
interest or the honour of the coun- 
try thus to allow British subjects 
to discard their allegiance. 

In the whole of what he had 
said, their lordships would per- 
ceive tha: he had put aside the 
consideration of the existing obli- 
seer by which the country is 

und to Spain—not that he did 


not regard those obligations as of 
reat importance, but becanse he 
thought it sufficicent to rest th 
whole merits of the question a 
issue on general policy and th 
obvious interests of the country, 
If their lordships thought it 
be a wise policy to permit enlist. 
ments for two belligerents, 
would of course throw out the 
now under consideration. If, on 
the contrary, they concurred in 
the view of the subject with which 
he was impressed, and were of 
opinion that such _ enlistments 
ought not to be permitted, they 
would not hesitate to give this 
measure their support. It had 
been contended by some, that the 
liberty of entering into forei 
service, in time of peace, wou 
be advantageous, by affording 
British subjects a field for the dis. 
play of their enterprise and spirit. 
t was said, repeal the existing 
laws, permit enlistment in the 
service of both belligerents, and 
then it will be seen that for one 
British subject who will enter into 
the service of his catholic maje+ 
ty a thousand will join the imsur- 
gents. Now if this were really 
the case, could the repeal of these 
laws be a measure of neutrality? 
Would it not be deliberately af- 
fording effectual aid to the one 
party, and none to the other! 
That could only be a measure of 
neutrality which carried with t 
no partiality to either party. 
Their lordships also would not 
fail to reflect, that the same mes 
sure which we dealt out to 
countries might be returned upon 
ourselves, if such a principle of 
the law were founded in fairness 
and justice, let it be openly avow- 
ed and adopted ; but if it rested 
on injustice, God forbid — 
v 
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sjews ofinterest should induce this 
country to act upon it. Suppose 
this country at war with another 
sate, or with some part of our 
own dominions, and France du- 
ring the contest a neutral power ; 
what would their lordships think 
f France allowed troops to be en- 
listed in her territory, and em- 
barked in her ports, for the pur- 
pose of invading British territory, 
or acting against the forces of this 
? The French have some 
shipping which they might so em- 
ploy, they have a long list of half- 
pay officers, not Jess in distress, 
nor less anxious for employment, 
than those of this country. What 
would the British merchants who 
petition against this bill say, if 
they saw expeditions sailing from 
French ports to attack the sources 
of our commerce in every quarter 
ofthe world? He was afraid we 
should not be much benefited by 
its being left to the option of 
French officers to engage on either 
ade according to their individual 
opmions ; nor did he expect that 
our mavigation would be much 
benefited by having the power of 
engaging French ships. Let it 
besupposed that we were en gaged 
a contest with our own colo- 
ues. That was a misfortune we 
once experienced, and durin 

that contest many persons in this 
country were impressed with the 
opmion that the resistance of the 
$ was lawful; but what- 
ever ces of opinion pre- 
vailed respecting the questions in 
e, all parties united in con- 
cant the interference of 
. _ a — - that now 

; or wou 
bar subjects of ta re 
of interfering, while their 
1819, remained at peace 
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with this country. If we asked 
how it happened that so much aid 
was given to our enemy and none 
to us, we might be told that such 
was the ardour of French soldiers 
in the cause of liberty, and such 
the desire of French sailors to 
crush the colonial monopoly of 
Great Britain, that they were all 
ys aad to range themselves on the 
side opposed to us. Who would 
not feel the glaring injustice of 
such a neutrality? And in what 
would it differ, from that which 
this country would exhibit, were 
the existing laws repealed, and 
the new provisions of this bill re- 


jected? 


The principle of free enlistment 
into foreign service never was the 
policy of this country. The vo- 
lunteering for the service of fo- 
reign states, which took place un- 
der queen Elizabeth and in the 
two subsequent reigns, could es- 
tablish no precedent against that 
general policy. In the time of 
Elizabeth the armaments were for 
the defence of protestants. She 
did not allow enlistments for any 
two belligerents with whom the 
country happened to be at peace. 
Did she allow Philip of Spain to 
recruit in this country or Ireland 
catholics to serve against the pro- 
testants in the Netherlands? His 
lordship then referred to the en- 
listments which took place in the 
reign of James I. during the war 
of the Palatinate, and in the reign 
of Charles I. during the war be- 
tween Gustavus of Sweden and 
the emperor; and contended that 
these cases afforded no precedent 
which could induce their lordshi 
to adopt so impolitic a law. To 
show how inconsistent the system 
of foreign enlistment was with the 


interests of the country, he par- 
P ticularly 
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ticularly instanced an occurrence 
in the reign of James I. When 
the negotiation was going on for 
the marriage of prince Charles 
with an infanta of Spain, that go- 
vernment was allowed to raise 
troops in England to serveagamst 
the united provinces of the Ne- 
therlands, Could any thing have 
been more hostile to British inter- 
ests than this course of proceed- 
ing? ‘To such disadvantages and 
inconveniencies the country would 
however be gonstantly exposed, 
were the law to be placed in such 
a state as to permit the voluntary 
enlistment of British subjects in 
the service of belligerents, with 
whom this country ought to be at 
peace. Every government was 
responsible for the acts of its sub- 
jects towards other states, when 
wt cotld control their conduct. 
To permit our subjects to carry 
on a war while the government 
was at peace, was an indication 
of weakness or insincerity in the 
government. The ———— 
of a country was justly answera- 
ble for the conduct of any force 


that might be raised from among 
its subjects. If the parliament of 
England permitted the crown to 


possess no troops without its 
sanction, if we were justly jea- 
lous of the existence of foreign 
troops among us, how could we 
it troops to be levied amon 
us by foreigners, without the lh. 
cense of the crown or the permis- 
sion of the legislature? He would 
not trouble the house at greater 
- He would only urge 
upon their lordships, that, pro- 
fessing, as it did, the principles 
of neutrality, this country ought 
to act fairly and impartially by 
both the parties. To prohibit as. 
sistance to both was the best way 
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of preserving that impartiality, 
and preventing acts which mj 
compromise the honour or be 
injurious to the interests of th 
nation. 

Lord Holland began by re 
marking on the great variety of 
motives that had been adduced 
for passing the bill before tk 
house, and the great variety of 
— on which its policy was 

efended, If in ordinary life we 
found a person who stated various 
and contradictory motives for a 
ticular action of life, his com 
duct would lead to the suspicion, 
that these alleged motives wer 
mere pretences, and that the real 
motive was concealed. If, inad 
dition to the variety and inconsis- 
ency of his statements, we found 
that he accounted for his com 
duct on grounds of so romantica 
nature, as indicated the absence of 
all our usual feelings and a neg 
lect of our most cherished interests, 
it would not be uncharitable to 
imagine, that he not only aimed 
at concealment, but that his rea 
motive, if disclosed, was of te 
odious a character to be openly 
avowed and defended. o¥, 
when he recollected the cous 
ed respecting this measure, 
could not but feel that. the 
above description applied to % 
When he ce a hap 
pened more icularly m a 
other place, eee it was int 
ced on the ground of correcting # 
anomaly in our criminal laws, by 
persons that opposed themselve 
to any revision or improvement 
the eriminal code, he could 2 
but suspect the alleged moure 
That ground was afterwards d 
serted, as being found too ™* 
row for the tructure [0 


raised upon it; and then a 
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told that the measure was neces- 


e the principles of 
a Subsequently it had 


been discovered that this founda- 
‘0 was still too confined, and 


non 
now the house was called upon to 
the measure before it, be- 
cause the country was pledged to 
it by the modification introduced 
into our practice by the stipula- 
tion of a particular treaty, which 
was completely at variance with 
the argument in its favour drawn 
from the principles of neutrality. 
By the stress fai on this latter 
t, it was clear that it 
was wished to give great advan- 
tages to one F the parties over 
the other. 

It had been said, that though 
the bill was connected with a po- 
licy opposed to our present inter- 
ests, and more to the feelings and 
wishes of its authors, it ought to 
besupported as enforcing the prin- 
cole of justice and baa 
the national honour, He woul 

ds examine the nature 

and force of this plea; in the 
mean time it was sufficient tomen- 
tion it, to show that it was at 
variance with the other grounds 
on which the bill had been de- 
, and contained a principle 

of so unusual a kind, as rendered 
the sincerity of those who ad- 
vanced it doubtful. If any part 
ne. measure was reasonable 
and just, he (lord ayaa) was 
' to adopt it, though he ob- 
ed to the unreasonable time at 
Lt was brought forward. 
temper he concurred in 
clauses of the bill which re- 

the statutes of the 9th and 

of Geo. II. He did so, not 

ase those acts were found op- 
Pessive in practice, or because 
they were in any way founded on 
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principles like those of the present 
measure, There appeared now 
thing in their enactments, or in 
their history, to show that they 
had been passed to preserve our 
neutrality, or that their operation 
had been found necessary for that 
purpose. He believed there was 
great truth in the statement of 
those who accounted for their en- 
actment from a fear of the pre- 
tender, and a desire to prevent 
British subjects from being em- 
bodied under his standard. The 
latter of those acts, it should like- 
wise be remembered, was passed 
in the view of a war. The noble 
earl (Bathurst) had, indeed, men- 
tioned one instance in which they 
had been executed, unconnected 
with the pretender, and that was 
in the case of some persons enlist- 
ing into the Prussian service. 
This only showed that, as the acts 
were passed in the time of peace, 
they had been enforced to prevent 
our subjects from joining a foreign 
force when their services were res 
quired athome, He came now 
to the question, whether the pre- 
servation of the principles of neu- 
trality required the enactment of 
the present measure? And here 
he must say, that he had some 
part of the speech of the noble 
earl opposite that related to that 
part of the subject wit!. no little 
surprise. Who wouldhave thought 
that the noble lord would have 
had recourse to the legislation of 
the United States of America for 
authority onthe law of nations, for 
an exposition of the principles of 
neutrality ? Nay, who would have 
thought that he would have set 
aside all former precedents, and 
condemned all former |: yislation 
at home, to exalt this new au- 
thority? Not only James I., 

P2 who 
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who was censured by the noble 
earl for his pacific temper ; and 
Charles I., so strangely blamed 
and eulogized in the same bre.th ; 
but all the monarchs of England 
up to the year 1736 suffered in 
comparison with this new oracle ; 
and yet they had contrived, with- 
out any law of neutrality, to 
maintain peace longer than those 
who had succeeded them, 

He would venture by the way 
to suggest to the noble earl, that 
the love of peace manifested by 
James I, was more advantageous 
to his people than the opposite 
disposition that of late had guided 
the councils of this country. In 
speaking of the policy of Charles I. 
the noble earl professed a desire 
to use no harsh expression to- 
wards that unfortunate monarch ; 
and yet could there be a censure 
more severe; could there be a 
statement more destructive of his 
character than what had fallen 
from the noble earl, who allow- 
ed that he was not sincere in his 
conduct; that he privately op- 
posed those whom he publicly 
professed to favour ; that he made 
promises of neutrality, and broke 
them to suit his convenience? 
The noble earl’s profession of for- 
bearance and lenity assorted ill 
with his enumeration of facts. 
He “ wished not to speak harshly 
of the unfortunate monarch,” 
while with the same breath he 
mentioned that he made war on 
his own subjects, and deceived his 
allies; that he was insincere in 
his foreign politics, and a tyrant 
and a despot at home. All this 
was called not speaking harshly 
of the monarch whose conduct 


wasalludedto. Asan argument 
in favour of the present bill, the 
noble lord had said, that if it was 





not passed we could not presery 
our neutrality. Now, he (lon 


Holland) would on the contrary 
maintain, that the existing laws 
were sufficient for that purpose, 
4 would gen the hazard 
of standing up for the pr 
tive in this case against the noble 
earl. And in doing so he would 
speak not from the dictu of Ger. 
man jurists, but on the experi. 
ence of six centuries. There wa: 
an evident fallacy thatran through 
the whole of the noble earl’s rea. 
soning, namely, that the act of 
individuals was the act of the go. 
vernment. The noble earl had 
asked in one part of his argument, 
if foreigners who joined a belli. 
erent had belligerent rights.— 
The reply was easy ; they hadno 
rights but those of the party 
whom they assisted. 

The noble ear] had stated, that 
there was a person who called 
himself sir Gregor Macgregor, 
who had under British colours 
conquered a Spanish town. Now, 
with regard to this person’s title, 
he might assume any one he chose; 
and if he acted under the British 
flag, this bill would not prevent 
him, as it merely affected those 
enlisting in foreign service, He 
Sow Holland ) would agree that 

e government ought not to en 
courage such enterprises. He 
agreed that we ought not to make 
war on either of the parties ; 
he admitted that impartiality com 
stituted neutrality. A so 
might be called upon by one b¢ 
ligerent party with whom he was 
in alliance, to prevent his subjects 
from entering into the service of 
rr enemy, so as -- be empk 

against it. The | 

ee 
rohibiting his su 

P g — 
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~ if they did so after that 
iingyanen they would be guil- 
trof a high misdemeanour, and 
might be punished accordingly. 
But this was all that a belligerent 
gate could ask. It could not de- 
mand from the sovereign a change 
in the municipal laws of his domi- 
sions, or a modification of them, 
to suit its convenience. 

The noble earl had said, ** Look 
to the United States, and see 
what they have done ;”” but he 
had not adverted to the difference 
between the power of the execu- 
tive in this country and the Ame- 
rican union, The president of 
the United States had not the 
power, like the sovereign of En- 
gland, of making peace aad war ; 
and therefore, as the executive 
bad not the right of enforcing 
peace, a foreign state had not the 
right of demanding a law from 
the legislature to prevent war. 
Theexample of the United States 
was Sersiore no precedent for us, 
where the prerogative already 
possessed the right which a parti- 
cular law was there requisite to 
confer. He (lord Holland) al- 
lowed that parliament had a right 
‘0 pass a similar law; but the 
question was one merely of expe- 
dency, and not connected with 

duty of neutrality, The no- 
ble earl, in recurring to ancient 
usages, had found out that the 
Sate of things was so different 
when the yas instances of en- 

8 into foreign service took 

» that the precedent could 
ct apply at present; he had 
Sund out that the kings of this 
hen were obliged to support 
we oe against 04 

owever mu 

ey profewed to be at peace with 
sovereigns. He had even 
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appeared to maintain, that what 
would have been a breach of neu- 
trality if done by individuals, was 
no such breach when connived at 
or authorized by the government. 
In pursuing his argument, he 
had made the strange admission, 
that though the acts of George 
II. were repealed, Spain would 
not be able to get a man, while 
numbers would continue to flock 
to the standard of the independ- 
ents. It thus appeared that, if 
we admitted both parties to equal 
rights, we could have no neutra- 
lity. It was now stated that we 
had many of our subjects in the 
ranks of the Americans, and it 
was evident therefore that the 
present measure would operate 
partially againstthem. Thus we 
must have partiality on the one 
side or the other: but the parti- 
ality of the former case resulted 
from our ancient law and feelings 
of individuals ; while in the latter, 
it would result from the proposed 
enactment, and the unwise coun- 
cils of ministers, He came now 
to make an observation or two on 
the pretence stated for the license 
to enter foreign service, in the 
times immediately succeeding the 
reformation. The noble earl said, 
that such license was given to 
support the protestant interest. 
Did the noble earl, who was an 
enemy to the catholics, and who 
believed that one of their tenets 
was to keep no faith with heretics, 
not see that the tendency of his 
observations was to affix a similar 
stigma on the protestants, and to 
admit that the protestants kept no 
faith with catholics? He had 
stated, that through these means 
the balance of power was pre- 
served. Was there formerly a 
balance of power, and was there 
PS none 
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none now, after ail our boasted 
successes, after expending so much 
blood and treasure, and after im- 

ing taxes that almost gon 
the people to dust? But he 
did not see to what the obser- 
vation about the protestants tend- 
ed. 

Reverting to the principle of 
neutrality, he (lord Holland) said, 
he would not go to German jurists 
(towhom he meant no disrespect) 
in whose musty volumes would 
be found those doctrines which 
the noble earl declared the new 
system of neutrality. But he 
would state a fact, that when the 
treaty of 1604, made with king 
James for preventing Englishmen 
from enlisting in the service of 
the Dutch provincesagainst Spain, 
was epiglansa of as infringed, 
the Engl'sh government answer- 
ed, that it assisted neither party, 
and placed both on a level, No- 
thing was said then about the pro. 
testant jargon. The noble lord 
quoted a similar reply in defence 
of the Dutch subjects who en- 
tered the service of the bishop of 
Munster. But those might be 
reckoned old precedents. He 
would therefore direct the noble 
earl’s view to what took place so 
lately as 1791. Did not persons 
then from this country enter into 
foreign service? He would read 
an extract from the Annual Re. 

ister of that year, which was, 
e allowed, an anonymous work, 
but was reported to be written 
under the superintendance of Mr. 
Burke, and by a friend of his own 
(Dr. Lawrence), not much infe- 
rior in political knowledge to 
himself, The passage he would 
quote referred to assistance 
lent to the Low Countries ; and 
said, that the spirit of enterprise, 


which was at all times common 
had led a number of gentlemen 
there to assist their neighbours; 
and as the court of Great Britaip 
and the ministry were not s 
posed to be adverse to the pro. 
ject, they were allowed to go un. 
molested. They were received 
with open arms, and were ap. 
pointed to command bodies of 
troops. They were even so no. 
merous that they were called the 
English legion. He (lord Hol. 
land) did not mean to say that 
this was a declaration of the law 
of nations; but it showed how 
the doctrine of enlistments in fo. 
reign service was received by wise 
and able men formerly, He 
might even allude to the man 
ner in which the bill now be. 
fore the house would affect Spain 
itself, where there were formerly 
whole regiments of English sub- 
jects, 

He was afraid that he had said 
too much on the subject of usage 
and authority. He would now 
on tostate the dangers that might 
result from this new doctrine of 
neutrality, If it was a duty 
which we took upon ourselves to 

revent individuals from engag- 
ing in any foreign service, nations 
at war might demand the exect- 
tion of that duty. Spain might 
come and say, * You have signed 
a treaty with me: you have 
sued a proclamation to e 
the stipulations of that treaty} 
this proclamation has not beenel- 
fectual, and lord Castlereagh has 
told at con that 
else could be done without ala; 
but why that no law oe 
passed, at troops 
join my enemies, 1nd dit all your 
mises have been falsified. ! 
ave therefore a right to call ya 
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our laws, to fulfil 
yon wo oe fod to make your 
‘es valid.” When this law 
is passed, and found to be inef- 
fectual, the king of Spain ought 
to come forward, bac ed by the 
Amphictiontc council of Europe, 
the assembled congress, and say, 
#[ find you have not yet done 
enough, and you must do mo.e 
to secure the fulfilment of your 
engagements.” Ministers might 
then find it necessary to have a 
police to prevent emigration, and 
to make this country a prison ; 
or, as it had been said by a Dutch 
jurist, civitas castra. But even 
this might not be sufficient : some 
s might even still escape to 
join the enemies of Spain; and 
the character of its monarch 
might be abused in England. 
Pressing on the ce Rag se 
tion of our government, he might 
thus interfere with the liberty of 
the press, telling them, “ You 
are too free; you have a press 
which does not spare even kings : 
your present liberty exists 
you cannot prevent that abuse, 
and you must therefore abolish 
your liberty, as the only means of 
preserving your neutrality.” He 
was the more opposed to the pre- 
sent bill, when he considered that 
tt was only one of a multitude of 
measuzes which seemed to be in 
fr send and that it went, 
part jure, with another obnoxious 
act, the alien act. 
He would not proceed one step 
erin sucha policy. It would 
~ a to answer the are 
or passing the bill, de- 
from the ar ath of our 
Se Spain. That treaty 


ith 
tke referred to arms and war- 
, Kores; and it would ‘be a 


description of a soldier to 
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bring him under the description 
of arms and warlike stores, It 
was well known at congress, that 
that treaty had no reference to 
enlistment, and that its deficienc 
was complained of to the British 
minister there. These arguments 
were not, he admitted, sufficient 
to make us reject the bill. We 
might improve our laws, although 
the change were not dictated by 
ne nya question was 
one merely of expediency and 
licy, which we ule at pertoet 
liberty to support or oppose, on 
the sole ground of our own inter- 
est. He would therefore inquire 
what favour we had received from 
Spain for such a boon, and what 
duty we owed her in return? He 
would say nothing offensive of 
the present sovereign . of that 
country ; he would not discuss 
his character, nor speak of the 
atrocious evils of his government. 
He could consider Ferdinand VII. 
only with reference to his relations 
to this country; but if we were 
called upon to vary from our pre- 
sent state of neutrality in favour 
of Ferdinand VII., then he must 
consider the character of Ferdi- 
nand VII. in order to ascertain 
whether he was entitled to sucha 
favour. 

He would not enter into a histo- 
ry of every incident in Ferdinand’s 
life, which indicated his charac. 
ter; it would be sufficient to al- 
lude to a few of his public acts, 
The first act of his public life 
which merited attention, was his 
treaty with Buonaparte. In that 
treaty he had engaged to drive 
the English troops out of the pen- 
imsula, and this he had engaged 
to do in co-operation with the 
French army. In that treaty he 


had favoured the commerce of 
P4 France 
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France over the commerce of lity; if he had encouraged thi, 


England. This treaty Ferdinand 
never rejected, as not binding 
upon him. It had been rejected 
only by the cortes, by the men 
whom he threw into dungeons. 
By no public act had Ferdinand 
ever disclaimed that treaty. But 
it was now pretended, that the 
treaty of 1814 wiped all this 
away. Well, he would ask any 
noble lord upon the other side, 
he would ask any lord in office, 
whether, with respect to the com- 
mercial interests of this country, 
the king of Spain had not violated 
every friendly intention expressed 
in the treaty of 1814. In the 
year 1796 there was a duty of 15 
per cent. upon English goods im- 
ported into Spain; it was now 90 

r cent. In this, too, the superior 
avour to France was manifest, 
for the duty upon French goods, 
which in 1796 was 15 per cent., 
was now 30 per cent. He knew 
that it was alleged that every idea 
of renewing the family compact 
had been renounced ; but he also 
knew that there was at this mo- 
ment no stipulation to prevent 
the renewal of it, or prevent Spain 
from acting upon it. He could, 
therefore, see nothing to entitle 
Ferdinand VII. to what was a 
mere matter of favour. He saw 
nothing in the character or con- 
duct of Ferdinand to entitle him 
to a sacrifice of the interests, and, 
what is stronger, of the feelings 
of the people of Great Britain. 

He wished next to advert to the 
effects of this measure upon the 
half-pay officers. If he had, as 
much as the noble earl, encou- 
raged the military spirit which 
has prevailed so strikingly in this 
country lately, not, holon, to 
the danger of its peace and stabi- 





military ardour so much as th 
noble earl, he would not hay 
spoken so lightly upon that sub. 
ject as the noble earl had dong, 
It was, indeed, manifest to Ey. 
rope, to the world, and to this 
country, how much we now suf. 
fered from the encouragement of 
that military spirit. We had 
thrown off the mask, and we 
heard no more of the prosperous 
situation of the country notwith 
standing the war. We heard, it 
was true, in the speech from the 
throne, and in the address of that 
house to the throne, that the 
country was in a state of increas. 
ing prosperity ; but it was now 
admitted by all, that the country 
was in a most distressed and most 
difficult situation. South Ame. 
rica afforded an opening for our 
commerce, and gave suitable em 
ployment to our distressed soldiers 
and half-pay officers. Already 
some degree of alleviation had 
begun to be felt in consequence 
of our intercourse with South 
America ; but the effect of this 
bill would be to discountenance 
the insurgents, and to break 
through the friendly relation m 
which we now stood to them. 
Let it be recollected, too, that 
this bill was calculated to coun 
teract the natural disposition of 
this country to preserve a fn 
ly intercourse with America, and 
even to emigrate to its provinces 
The noble earl had therefore e- 
tirely misunderstood, he 
not use a stronger term ; but the 
noble earl had entirely misappre 
hended and misunderstood this 
subject, when he said that it arose 
out of this country, On the com 
trary, he would say, that this 
was purely a question of expe 
diency, 
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and that those who should 
argue for it were therefore bound 
to show that the interests of this 
required that we should 
favour Ferdinand more than 
South America. 

The lord chancellor moved that 
the acts 9 and 29 of George II., 
and two similar acts passed by the 
Irish parliament, be referred to 
the committee. Some discussion 
here arose upon a point of form, 
whether instructions to the com- 
mittee ought to be moved upon 
the question “ that the house re- 
solve itself into a committee of 
the whole house,”” which was now 
the question before the house, or 
upon the ulterior question, “ that 
the house do now resolve itself 
into the said committee.”’ 

The lord chancellor, lord Hol- 
land, and earls Liverpool, Grey, 
and Spencer, took part in this 
discussion. 

The question “ that the house 
resolve itself into a committee of 
5 house,”’ was put and 

to. 

The lord chancellor next mov- 
ed, that the several acts on the 
subject of foreign enlistment be 
referred to the committee. 

The marquis of Lansdown said, 
that he should not be contradict- 
ed when he stated that this bill 
was introduced not upon the 
ground of general policy, but in 
consequence of a specific applica- 
tion from the court of Spain, and 
that the whole light of general 
policy had burst upon them in 
fonsequence of this application. 
The question for the considera- 
tion of their lordships, therefore, 
Was, first, the right of that power 
en such a demand, and then 
“© expediency, in the present 
ces of this country, of 
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complying with the demand.— 
Their lordships were called upon, 
first, to inquire whether the de- 
mand ought to be acceded to 
upon any general principle of the 
law of nations, upon the ground 
of the usage of this country, or 
upon the stipulation of any par- 
ticular treaty; and next, if the 
demand ought not to be acceded 
to on any of those grounds, to con- 
sider how far, in the present con- 
dition of the world, there existed 
any expediency to induce their 
lordships to depart from the un- 
doubted law, and still more the 
feeling of this country for more 
than a century back. He might, 
if he referred to German jurists, 
incur the censure of criticism 
from the noble earl who had 
spoken first in the debate. All 
the writers upon this subject had 
been proscribed by the noble ear] ; 
and all the sovereigns of England 
who had acted upon the principles 
of those writers, the noble earl 
would not forsooth admit as any 
authority upon this question. He 
would not refer to many autho- 
rities; he would only allude to 
one who might stand in lieu of 
any other, because he did not so 
much give any original opinion 
as reduce the opinions and doc- 
trines of others in a sort of com- 
ndium. The writer to which 
e referred was Martens. Mar- 
tens stated, that it was consistent 
with perfect neutrality to give 
every assistance to either of the 
belligerents, except warlike expe- 
ditions. Would the noble lords 
on the other side say that the ef- 
forts of individuals in the South 
American cause could be termed 
warlike expeditions? This could 
not be pretended, and nothing 
else, according to Martens, was 
to 






























to be refused. This writer pro- 
ceeded to state, what his lordship 
would have hesitated to say, that 
“ every state has a right to give 
liberty of raising troops in its 
dominions, and marching them 
through the country, and may 
grant to one state what it refuses 
to another, in war and in peace, 
without infringing its neutrality.” 
This reference he made, not for 
the purpose of showing their lord- 
ships what the law was upon this 
subjeet, but only to meet what 
the noble earl had stated. The 
noble ear) ( Bathurst) had repre- 
sented this asa novel and unheard- 
of doctrine, but he had stated not 
one single exception to it. 

He would now advert to the 
circumstances to which the noble 
earl had alluded, and which he 
had selected as if for the purpose 
of inducing their lordships to 
abandon the ground on which 
questions of this sort had always 
been placed. ‘The noble earl had 
stated that queen Elizabeth was 
the first who had allowed subjects 
to engage in war, with respect to 
which the government maintained 
a neutrality. The notions of the 
noble earl on this point were ra- 
ther surprising, because, when 
referring to queen Elizabeth, 
who allowed her subjects to en- 
gage in wars of neutral powers, 
* No,”’ said the noble earl, “ she 
did not allow her subjects to fight 
for the two belligerents; she 
allowed them to fight on one 
side only.”" His argument was, 
that the queen never allowed 
protestants to serve catholics, but 

rotestants only. But if queen 
“lizabeth was able to enforce 
this policy, whence arose the in- 
efheacy of the common law on 
which the noble earl had founded 
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another of his arguments? The 
common law was said to be 

for nothing, yet she had exerted 
that good-for-nothing power 
successfully as to confine the as. 
sistance of her subjects to protest. 
ants only. James I. had beena 
great coward, it seemed, but the 
noble earl would admit that he 
had been no bad jurist. James I. 
then, being a coward, had, for 
the purpose of not involving him. 
self, permitted 2,800 soldiers to 
be raised for the service of a fo 
reign power. If the common 
law did not admit of this, why 
might he not as well have pro. 
ceededtowaratonce? The fact 
was, however, that he had given 
permission, or rather enco 
ment, for that was the noble 
statement, to 2,800 men to go 
abroad, in the service of one of 
the belligerents, while he, pro 
tected by the law of nations, en 
joyed peace at home. So far 
from its being difficult to find 
cases in whic 


British “e > 
had engaged in the service of fe 
reign states, he could show, that 
during the lapse of four centumes 
down to 1792, there did not arise 
a single case in which the subjects 
of this country ‘had not en 
in the service of other states, 
without any material inconven- 
ence having been found. There 
was no active interference of Bri 
tish subjects in the service of fo 
reign states, which was inconsist- 
ent with the doctrines of neutra- 
lity. But their lordships had 
been told, that the government 
Spain was entitled to particular 
rights by that treaty, which 
been so often alluded to. Now 
what was the conduct of ministers 
on this subject, or what did 
mean when they acceded to that 

treaty: 
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? It would — be con- 
ministers, being aware 
ae had not the power of 
ing the —— 1 - 

i» had nevertheless engage 
a certain acts; but if 
shat were the case, what justifica- 
tion could they offer to parlia- 
ment for not coming forward and 
saying, that it was necessary to 

aparticular law? Nota 
hint on chi subject had been gi- 
ven; ithad never been whispered 
that an alteration of the ancient 
policy of this country was neces- 
ary ; but at the end of four years 
they came forward and stated, 
«Now we have to tell you, that 
four years ago we entered into a 
treaty with Spain, and the effect 
of that treaty is, that you must 
alter your existing laws.” 

Such was the language which 
his Majesty’s ministers now em- 
ployed; but he would observe, 
that Spain must be supposed have 
entered into that treaty with a per- 
feet knowledge of the existing 
laws; and if they were not ac- 
quainted with those laws, it was 
abreach of faith on the part of 
ministers not to inform her what 
they were. There was another 
cwrcumstance in that treaty which 
showed how little it could justify 
a particular departure from the 
laws of this country. If their 

looked to the treaties of 

commerce between Great Britain 

and France, they would find, that 

the subjects of the two contracting 

parties Were not engaged in letters 
of marque. So te accordin 

to the doctrines of the noble lord, 

country, not having the ad- 

of a treaty of commerce 

opain, was supposed to 

aie curred the obligation 

a treaty of commerce 
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would have imposed. The dif- 
ficulties which were attached 
to this question bore a little 
hard upon the _ independent 
states of America. The noble 
lord was ready to say that he 
should not adhere to the technical 
state of the law, where it gave 
great assistance to one of the par- 
ties, and refused it to the other. 
“ Under this law,” said the noble 
marquis, ‘“ if your lordships 
should consent to pass it, there 
is a complete prohibition of arms 
and ammunition to the independ. 
ents; and yet, at this very mo- 
ment, you are sending arms to 
old Spain. It must be well known, 
for the public prints have openly 
stated it, that the expedition from 
Cadiz has been delayed for the 
purpose of receiving arms from 
this country. So much for the 
strict impartiality and justice of 
his majesty’s ministers. At this 
very moment, I say, you are 
furnishing materials. (No, no, 
from lord Harrowby.) [ am 
happy that the noble lord con- 
tradicts this, It has been pub- 
licly stated in the newspapers, 
and hitherto it has not been de- 
nied. I shall be glad if he can 
say that no supply will be sent to 
Spain. But if I read this act 
rightly, he will find it difficult to 
state that arms may not be sent. 
It is not because arms have not 
been sent, that they may not be 
sent to Spain. I have no hesi- 
tation in declaring, that this law 
will give to the government of 
old Spain that assistance which 
ministers, professing the spirit of 
strict neutrality, are anxious to 
withhold from the colonies.” 
Their lordships were now to 
consider upon what principle of 


expediency they were called on 
to 
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to adopt the law of preventing 
any ws ted from being render- 
ed to the individuals of South 
America for establishing their in- 

dence. If they did not, as 
he thought they cught not, give 
way to any feelings to do an act 
of injustice, he asked, at least, that 
they would not allow themselves 
to be influenced by any principle, 
by any new, romantic, or Quixotic 
sentiment, to abstain from doing 
that which, consistently with the 
law of the country, might be done. 
Much had been said, both now and 
on former occasions, no matter 
where, with respect to our half. 
pay officers: and he now called 
upon their lordships not to forget 
the number and amount of those 
officers, who, after having fought 
the battles of their country, had 
become the victims of peace, and 
were driven to the means of ob- 
taining that subsistence which our 
own policy had forced them to 
seek. It was well to describe in 
rhetorical periods, the blessings 
and comforts of domestic life ; it 
sounded well to say that those who 
had been employed in war should 
now look up to the plough-share, 
and devote the remainder of their 
days, if peace continued, to the 
cultivation of the earth: but think- 
ing as he did, that all war was an 
evil, and that peace was a blessing, 
he must say, that when a large 
body of men had devoted their 
lives to the service of their coun- 
try, and were now unable to sup- 
port themselves in their former 
rank, their lordships were bound 
to consider the situation in which 
those persons were placed, and 
were not to check them in the ho- 
nourable career and employment 
of their future lives, They were 
at least so far entitled to the con- 
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sideration of parliament, that they 
ought not to be debarred from 
any employment in which the cp. 
cumstances of the world mj 
allow them to employ themselves, 
But there was still another view 
of this subject. He was also of 
opinion that the commercial jg. 
terests of the country had a righ 
to call upon their lordships not tp 
dry up those new x wae of en 
terprise which now opened to their 
view. ‘This was a great and im. 
portant consideration, and which 
ought not to be treated lightly, 
Indeed, when he looked a 
this question in all its various 
ints, he could wish that ther 
ae would place themselves 
fairly before the object, and com 
sider maturely how these transac. 
tions would appear in the eyes of 
posterity. He firmly believed that 
there was no man in that hous 
who would state, that the inde. 
pendentcolonies of South America 
would return to the government 
of old Spain: attached as they 
were to liberty and independence, 
not only from the natural feelings 
of mankind, but also from the very 
sacrifices of blood and money 
which they were making to obtain 
those blessings, was there any man 
who could assert that these states, 
in the growth and prospect of in 
de ence and liberty, would 
sink again into the arms 
perereoness which was impotent 
or their defence, and which 
only to oppress and tyrannize? 
any man in that house should n# 
and say this, he was sure that 
would forfeit all reputation for 
political sagacity. He was 
persuaded that, in future times * 
would be a matter of deep regret 


that England had been engages 
in aeeiasaiens bya a4 
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-»e and penalties. His majesty’s 
inet, not content with the ex- 


sat tive of the crown, 
iting ged with dealing out, as 


they to do, a fair and 
: aed measure of justice and neu- 


trality, thoughtit necessary at such 
4 moment to come to parliament 


and to invoke the assistance of the Pp 


common informer to deprive the 
crown of its prerogative. But 
man who had a heart to feel, 
must desire that the independence 
of South America might be esta- 
blished. The love of liberty which 
in this country must 
create a disgust of tyranny where- 
ever it existed. We had long en- 
joyed the blessings of independ- 
ence, and he trusted that the time 
was not far distant when they 
would be experienced in that 
quarter of the globe. 
ox ubi primus equis Oriens 
vit is, 
lie sera rubens ascendet lumina ves- 
per.” 
This country had been the birth- 
place of liberty, and it should not 
grudge to see it take its residence 
manother hemisphere. He agreed 
with his noble friend that the bill 
ought to be divided into two parts: 
be thought that by repealing the 
occasional statutes so oftenalluded 
to,a perfect measure of neutrality 
would be dealt out to old Spain; 
bat he would not consent to that 
part of the bill which prohibited 
our subjects from enlisting in the 
aunt any government what- 
The earl of Harrowby said, that 
felt great reluctance in trou- 
their lordships by citing au- 
to whom they were not dis- 
to listen with any satisfac- 
but he thought that th 
Got do better than consult 
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the opinions of men who, sitting 
in their closets, had examined the 
history of the world, and collected 
the sense of preceding writers. 
He had looked into many of those 
writers, and one in particular, an 
author of the highest authority, 
appeared to him not to have ex- 
ressed himself in the terms which 
the noble lord opposite had stated. 
He had certainly said that the 
leaning of his own mind was, that 
persons might engage in forei 

service ; but he limited this Ey 
adding, that it must be consider- 
ed whether they were or were not 
allowed by their own government 
to engage in that service; and he 
concluded by saying, that eve 

person would judge for himself 
upon the arguments adduced; and 
yet this was the author who was 
relied upon by the noble lord op- 
posite, as if he had said that in all 
cases the subjects of one country 
might engage in the service of 
another, a! he noble earl then 
read several passages from Grotius 
and Vattel, in order to prove that 
one country had no right to inter- 
fere with another, unless it derived 
that right from the principle of 
self-detence.] It had been said, 
that this act was the result of a 
demand on the part of Spain. He 
Was not aware of any such des 
mand. Spain was anxious for 
nothing more than that strict neu- 
trality which she had a right to 
expect in the fulfilment of the 
treaty we had made with her. 
This government did not interfere 
as long as there was no open or 
avowed support given to the in- 
surgents. ey did not notice 


one or two ships sent out; but 


when whole expeditions were pre- 
pow when the proclamations of 
is majesty had been found to have 
no 
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no effect in restraining them, when 
no hope remained of any adjust- 
ment of the differences between 
Spain and her colonies, then, he 
contended, it became the duty of 
the British government to inter- 
fere, and prevent what would, if 
unrestrained, amount to a direct 
breach of neutrality on her 

We were, from the nature of the 
acts already in force, bound to 
legislate on this subject; for it 
was known to their lordships, that 
some of these acts made that a 


felony which, by the t bill, 
would be only dew. oe a mis- 
demeanour. 

The object of the bill was not, 


as had been stated, to give a pre- 
ponderance to one of the belli 


e- 
rent powers above the other, But 
to prevent (which was the essence 
of neutrality ) any assistance bein 
ee toeither, The acts to whic 


e had alluded had left the ques- 
tion of neutrality in some respects 
doubtful; but were we for the 
omission of a few words in an act 
of parliament to sanction a system 
which would be a direct breach of 
the treaty we had made, and of 
that neutrality which even with- 
out a treaty the law of nations 
called upon us to observe? As to 
the government having been in- 
duced to adopt the present mea- 


sure in consequence of an appeal 
from yee! powers, ba shoul ob- 
serve, that no a against a 
right would be attended to. There 
were not instances wanting, and 
he could show them, where an a 
peal had been made against the 
dearest of our right li 

of the press, and that too by the 
most powerful state in Europe ; 
but the appeal would not be fist 
ened to; and our government 


would not for a moment attend 
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to an application which 
infringe what it held to Nag 
cred and dear to the c . Bu 
without any appeal, it ne 
be from an act of justice 
to two contending partiesetb 
only justice which was required 
at our hands—that of observing 
aad most strict neutrality betwer 
With respect to the assistane 
which might have been given in 
the exportation of arms, no 
ment could be deduced. The 
exportation was on a very limite 
scale as far as Spain was concen. 
ed. In 1816 the number of gus 
exported to her from this 
was only 7 ; in 1817, 12; in 1818, 
220; and up to the early parto 
1819, they were 1,403, The whok 
amount of stores, ammunition, &. 
in that time did not exceed then 
lue of 16,0007. It could not the 
be said that Spain had derived 
much assistance from this county 
as far as the supply of arms and 
ammunition were concerned, Ai 
to men, it was not pretended tha 
any assistance in that way ¥a 
derived from England. It ws 
said, that it was a strange speci 
of neutrality to give to one pow 
a derance over the other. 
He ied that the object of he 
majesty's government was togirt 
a support to either, We co 
not embrace any even the strc 
est neutrality, baa in some ft 
t gi an adv to ont 
pate the wobell gust 
but then we were bound ty 
a system the most impartial 
oe cond, Its effects afterward 
we ought not to be answerable fe. 
As to the influence which this # 
stem might have upon our com 
merce, we ought not to take ® 
to consideration when we ¥& 
deliberat@s 
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ing upon an act of mere 
act to which we were 
bythe lawof nations. What, 
he would ask, were our feelings 
with respect to the interference of 
France in the war with our Ame- 
rican colonies? We then went 
the principle gui facit 
slam fact per se, and upon that 
pean iple we ought now to act. 
e could not in justice suffer our 
own subjects to adopt a line which 
we had resisted in the subjects of 
another state. Mention had been 
made of the great number of half 
pay officers in this country, of 
their inability to better themselves, 
and of the cruelty of preventing 
themfrom engaging inthose scenes 
where they might have an oppor- 
ity of trying their fortunes. 
To this he should reply, that be- 
fore the individuals were consider- 
ed, the gence in —e oy 
ight be employed should also 
ol in mind. If the cause 
inwhich they were to be engaged 
were one in which we could pro- 
perly interfere, it might be differ- 
ent: but then we were not to com- 
mita direct breach of neutrality, 
from the wish, however desirable 
that might be, of bettering their 
dition, But as to the cruelty 
of not suffering them to join the 
South Americans, he thought, 
some correspondence which 
be had seen, that it would be an 
actioficruelty to leave many who 
had gone out there in their present 
situation. There were, he had no 
Mt; Many who would be most 
anxious to return to England, if 
they possibly could. Besides, it 
should be remembered what kind 
are it was in which those 
Men were engaged. It was a 
Cwil_war, and from what he had 
heard, it'was ofa most deadly. na- 
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ture. He had seen a proclama- 
tion signed “ Bolivar the deliver- | 
er,”’ in which the murder of 800 
persons in cold blood was not only 
sanctioned, but applauded. Were 
these scenes in which we should 
wish to have our soldiers engaged? 
Could we think them fit to join in 
our armies, or mix in our societies 
here? Could we bear to see the 
laurels of Victoria or Waterloo 
tainted with the atrocities of such 
sanguinary civil broils? How- 
ever much he might wish to see 
our brave officers and soldiers 
provided for, he thought their 
personal comforts would be too 
dearly purchased at such a price. 
The marquis of Bute opposed 
the bill. He did not sce the ne- 
cessity of creating a new law to 
provide for what was already suf- 
ficiently provided for by existing 
statutes. He could not agree 
with the noble earl who had last 
addressed their lordships, that 
there was any analogy between 
the case of our former American 
colonies and the independents, as 
far as the interference of France 
was concerned. In the case of the 
American war, there were indi- 
viduals who took a share in it 
against us, but they were on their 
return to Versailles openly favour- 
ed by the French court. The 
case was quite different here. 
Whatever was done by British 
subjects for the independents was 
not favoured or supported by our 
government. The noble marquis 
went on to combat particular 
parts of the bill, but in atone not 

perfectly audible below the bar, 
Lord Holland wished .to know 
whether any demand had been 
made by Spain for an alteration of 
our laws upon this subject, and 
whether the noble lord would 
have 
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have any objection to the produc- 
tion of the correspondence which 
had passed between the English 
and Spanish governments regard- 
ing it. He also wished to know, 
whether the noble earl would ob- 
ject to the production of all the 
estes granted by an order of 
council, permitting exportation of 
arms, &c, to old Spain. 

The earl of Harrowby had no 
objection to the production of the 
licenses which had been granted 
up to the present year, As to any 
correspondence having ‘passed be- 
tween the two governments, he 
must repeat what he had asserted 
before. 

Lord Holland wished to know, 
whether the noble earl intended 
him to understand that no corre- 
spondence had taken place be- 
tween the two governments upon 
this subject. 

Lord Liverpoo) could only re- 
peat that there had been no de- 
mand made by the Spanish go- 
vernment on this occasion ; there 
certainly had been strong repre- 
sentations made, but nothing in 
the shape of a demand. Neither 
had this act originated from any 
hint given at congress. The re- 
presentations which the Spanish 
ambassador had made to this go- 
verniment were not made until he 
had seen that the provisions of his 
majesty’s proclamation to prohi- 
bit the entrance of British sub- 
jects into the insurgent forces was 
totally disregarded. There had 
been no direct representation from 
Spain desiring us to alter our 
laws ; and if the Spanish ambas- 
sador had not made the 
tation which he did, he would not 
have discharged the duty which 
he owed to his king, his country, 
and himself. He must observe, 
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that no satisfactory ground 
been stated by the sotle bares 
the production of the co 
ence to which he had alluded, 
Lord Holland said, that he 
should take another opportunity 
of moving for the correspondence 
which he wished to see, 
Strangevs were ordered towith. 
draw, and the house divided a 
lord Holland’s amendment: 
Contents present 27, proxies 90, 
47—Non-contents present 49, 
proxies 51, 100. Majoritya 
gainst the motion—53, 


House of commons June 2— 
On the motion of the chance 
lor of the exchequer, the reportof 
the committee of ways and means 
was received, and the several reso 
lutions of the committee were 
agreed to by the house. A dis 
cussion took place on the resolw 
tion granting 1000/. to provide 
implements of industry for the 
new bridewell in Dublin, 

Mr. Hume said that this was 
one of the grants which had been 
proposed this year for the firs 
time, none of which he approved 
of. He was convinced that such 
grants, instead of promoting the 
charitable purposes for whi 
they were given, tended only t 
blunt the finer feelings of the 
mind, and to increase the number 
of objects. | 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald was willing 
to believe that nothing but 2 sens 
of duty had prompted the honour 
able member to object to this 

t, for he was convinced the 
ouse would. think it one of th 
least objectionable that had bees 
roposed. 
: Mr. C.Grant thought himself 
justifiable in bringing forward 
this estimate for the following 
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reason, The attention of the 
had of late been much di- 
to the state of prisons 


t this country. This 
was A first instance in which the 
New Bridewell in Dublin had 
inted for the es gr 

prisoners, and he thought it 
places that the new and im- 

system should commence 

under the most favourable er 
ces. He did not propose that this 
should bean annual grant; it was 
only an experiment, and if it was 
to be tried at all, it ought to be 
wied fairly. 

Mr, Wynn spoke in favour of 
the vote. 

Mr, V. Fitzgerald explained. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald could not 
understand why grants should not 
be made for the benefit of Ireland 
aswell as for that of England, 
or why they should be refused 
merely on account of their no- 
velty, He was, however, most 
antious that all these charities 
should be strictly inquired into, 
and he believed that in many im- 
portant branches retrenchment 
might be made. There was one 
stitution which he thought had 
4 most mischievous effect, he 
meant the house of industry. The 
system which was carried on in 
y peg wees would have the 

introducing the r 
laws, with all their a anlar 


Mr. Si omih thought that the 
gentleman who open- 
pander had ary tt 
» as it had been su 
pored that this was the only ane 
towhich he ( Mr, Hume) had ob- 
keted, With respect to this par- 
vote, he (Mr. Smith) 
saughe it the most unobjection- 
. the whole; but as to the 


au 


i 
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gone of 20,0002. to the Irish 
inen board, he certainly enter 
tained a different opinion. . 

Mr, Peel hoped that, provided 
the house was satisfied with the 
propriety of these grants, it would 
not withhold its liberality, because 
he was coavinced of their neces- 
sity. The inhabitants of Dublin 
had done much by their chari- 
table donations ; but yet assistance 
was required from parliament. 
In one instance, he particularly 
recollected that at a meeting be- 
tween 600/. and 700/. were raised, 
With respect to the linen board, 
he thought that no grant was so 
much required as for that esta- 
blishment. An honourable mem- 
ber had alluded to the house of 
industry. He assured that ho- 
nourable gentleman that very late. 
ly a great alteration had takea 

lace in that establishment, and 
. was satisfied that it would be 
found that great improvements 
had been made. , 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald explained. 
With regard to the liberality of 
the people of Ireland, he well 
knew that since the union the cha- 
ritable. donations had greatly de- 
creased in amount. | This was in- 
deed a most melancholy reflection, 

Sir H. Parnell supported the 
grant. He hoped that an ae 
would be instituted into the Iri 
linen board, The examination of 
a very few witnesses would prove 
the justness of their claim. 

Mr, V. Fitzgerald explained, 
that the gentlemen who come 
posed the linen board derived no 
benefit from this grant. The 
whole of the sum was expendéd 
in bounties. upon the linen manu- 
facture. 


ri Mr. Bankes spoke in support of 
e grant. 9 Ms. 









Mr. Charles Grant explained. 

Lord Carhampton made a few 
remarks, after which the vote was 
agreed to, 

Mr. Hume, on the reading of 
the resolution for 7,0004 towards 
defrayirg the salaries of law-of- 
ficers, &c. made some observa- 
tions in reply to what had fallen 
from the noble lord and the right 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Fitz- 
owner y 1 Baron he thought 

imself to have been much mis- 
understood. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald, in explana- 
tion, had understood the objec- 
tions of the honourable gentleman 
(Mr. Hume) to apply generally 
to the management and admini- 
stration of all charities in Ireland. 
The honourable gentleman, he 
might with more reason com- 
— had quite misunderstood 
) i lf. 


Mr. Hume explained; and af- 
ter a few words from Mr, Waith- 
man and Mr. R. Martin, the reso- 
lution was a to; as were also 
these resolutions :— 

$,000/. for the erection of 
schools in Ireland, &c. 

17,0761. 18s. 6d. for makin 
ye the deficiencies of the civ 

in Ireland. 

On the motion of the chancellor 
of the exchequer, the house then 
resolved i into a committee of 
ways and means. 

e chancellor of the exche- 
quer said, that the amount of out- 
standing exchequer-bills, last year, 
was 49,000,000/., which might, 
this year, be considered as re- 
duced by a sum of 10,500,000/. 
‘viz. : 5,000,000%. to be paid to 
the bank, and 5,500,000/. in the 
hands of individuals. The first 
“mount would thus become redu- 
ced to 88,500,000/. 20,000,000/. 
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had been granted in exchegue. 
bills, and e was now te 
propose a tof 16,500,000/, ¢. 
chequer-bills: there was a quap. 
tity of Irish bills now outstang. 
ing, amounting to 4,500,000, 
but he presumed that a grant of 
2,000,000/. Irish exchequer-bilk 
would be sufficient to replace alj 
that might be now so outsanding. 
Taking, therefore, into considen. 
tion the state of our unfunded 
debt, and these arrangement, 
and seeing how we were likely» 
stand at the close of the yew, 
there was only one other item of 
ways and means which it would 
be necessary for him to mention, 
There was a surplus of monies 
granted for ways and means, for 
the service of last year, amount. 
ing to 244, 892/. 18s. 9d. remain 
ing, which he should move th 
house to advance in aid of th 
services for the present year. He 
would not delay the house any 
longer, but for the fox an 
communicating to them wit 
Breat satisfaction a circumstance 
attending the present state of t# 
revenue. When he submitted 
what was usually called the bué 
getto parliament, he thought him 
self bound to state the precise com 


oa of the revenue as it " 
stood; and comparing it at 
quarter ending the £ 5th of A 
with the same quarter the 
year, there was an improvement 
of 250,000/. ; but he thought him» 
self also compelled to observ 
that there was a diminotion, # 
taken with preceding quae ot 
100,000/. ; no very gloomy pr 
even that; nor any Vey 
considerable sum; but he con® 
dered it his duty to inform them 
He had now the of 


it 
forming the committee, that 4 
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ing : the accounts to be 
a eS ast night, he found g 
in the 


that there was an excess 1 
quarter over the corre- 


ng one of last year, of more 
_ 000/., without taking 
into consideration the tea duties. 
This excess had not arisen from 
those articles upon which new du- 
ties had been imposed during the 
course of the present year; al- 
it might have been ima- 
ined that there would have been 
immédiate payments for the pur- 
pose of avoiding such new du- 
ties; but such was not the case, 
for, if it had, the money must 
have come into the treasury, ‘The 
right honourable gentleman then 

brought up the two resolutions. 
Mr. J. Smyth wished to know 
what was ang total amount of - 
chequer-bills, outstariding, exclu- 
sive of those which wore in the 
pA ag bank, at the end of 
chancellor of the exche- 
quer had great pleasure in rising 
to satisfy the honourable gentle- 
man on this point. ‘The total 
amount of exchequer and of Irish 
treasury bills at the close of the 
year would be 38,500,000/,; hav- 
— reduced by 10 millions 
an half from 49,000,0007. 
these 3$8,500,000/. the bank 
of Ireland would hold about 
- and the bank of En- 

about 14,000,000/, Takin 
sums jointly as 19,000,000/., 

he m that amount deductin 
§,000,000/. to be paid to the 
the bills will amount to 
, took 
5,000,000/. from 38,500,000/. 
f Would then remain upwards 
ty of unfunded debt, 
“xbequer bills, in the hands of 
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He had for 
otten to mention that there were 
nearly 3,000,000/, deposited by 
various acts of parliament in the 
present year, in the exchequer, 
which of course still further re- 
duced the amount of these bills 
held by private individuals, 

Sir Henry Parnell was of opi- 
nion that the transfer of stock 
from England te Ireland had had 
an unfavourable effect on the ex- 
changes, as regarded the latter. 
He wished to call the attention of 
the chancellor of the exchequer to 
the subject. 

Thechancellor of the exchequer 
was very open to any arranges 
ment that might be suggested. 

Mr, alderman Wood said, that 
from letters which had reached 
him, Ireland was in a state of great 
commercial distress from the want 
of that capital necessarily taken 
into England. He could not here 
help regretting the loss of a bill 
which had for its object the invests 
ing of English capital in Irish cone’ 
cerns. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald spoke against 
the bill which had passed on the 
subject (57G. III.) After some 
furtherobservations from the right 
honourable gentleman and the 
chancellor of the exchequer, 

Mr. Ricardo observed, that he 
thought, in regard to the depre- 
ciation of the Irish exchange, 
as there was no common measure 
of currency in the two countries, 
there would necessarily be a varias 
tion between the exchanges. Now, 
in the month of February there 
would be that common measure 
of currency, when they would 
both pay in the same currency 


private individuals, 


and at the same value. He did 
not doubt, that the exchanges be’ 
Q 2 tween 
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tween us would then be at par, or 
very nearly so. With to 
the transfer and tof English 
stock to Ireland, he thought it cer- 
tainly on the whole a cial 
measure ; and that it would be 
very beneficial also, if the transfer 
of Irish stock to England were 
encouraged, Some slight tax, 
even for the accommodation, 
might be advisable. The excel- 
lent measures now adopted would, 
he doubted not, in February 
effect that which hitherto the bill 
had failed to do. 

Mr, Callaghan and Mr. Bankes 


said a few words; and the thre 
resolutions— ; 

“That a sum of 16,500,000) 
beraised by exchequer-bills, forthe 
services of thepresent year, 1819," 

« That 2,000,0002., British cur. 
rency, be raised by exc 
bills. for the servlet of oe 
for the present year ;”” 

‘That the sum of 244,899) 
18s, 9d., being the surplus amount 
now remaining in the exchequer 
of the ways and means voted for 
1818, be applied to the serviteof 
the present year ;”’ were severally 


agreed to. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Sinking Fund Bill—Reversal of the Attainder of Lord Edward Fitsge 


raia— 


of Parliament—Grampound Election— Criminal Lawt— 


Charitable Foundations—Finance—Emigration to the Cape of God 


Hope— Retrenchment—Prorogation ef Parliament. 


OUSE of commons, June 
29.—The house having re- 

ye Na el into a committee on 
e bill for appropriating a por- 
tion of the sinking fund x4 histeb. 
' vice of the year, the chancellor of 
the exchequer remarked, that the 
riod of fluctuation in the public 
unds would now be at an end, by 
the settlement of our currency, 
and the sufficiency of our resources 
to answer all public purposes, 
without resorting to berrowing. 
It might be supposed that the 
present measure would have an 
unfavourable effect upon the funds 
by diminishing the purchases of 
the commissioners, This, how- 
ever, he hoped might not be the 
case. When we had no more 
nead for loans, and when we were 


found to possess a really effectite 
sinking fund to the amount con 
templated, he was convinced tha 
there would be a gradual improve- 
ment in public credit, and that 
the funds would make a progres 
sive advancement, without being 
liable to fluctuation, In the course 
of the ensuing year there would 
only be four or five millions tobe 
provided for. He hoped thatthe 
sum might be so reduced as tobe 

rovided for in other ways 

y loan, and so to prevent aay 
new burthen on the money mal 
ket. Thus the present measur 
of taking so aah from the sink 
ing fund, would have no bad ¢ 
fect upon the funds. The stat 
of the supply and the demand g 
verned the market. Now, as 
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be no new supply of stock, 
we demoed od might © aoe er 
’ ’ e 
dame 1818, the price of the 3 
cent, stocks had risen above 
$0; it had even at some time gone 
‘sher than that: the amount of 
the $ per cent. consolidated fund 
was then $72,000,000/, of capital 
sock. On the Sth of July 1820, 
it would only be 368,000,000/., 
showing a reduction in these two 
aa 4,000,000/, On the 5th 
of January 18]8, the amount of 
the $ per cent. reduced was 
195,000,000/.; and on the 5th of 
July 1820, it would not exceed 
132,000,000/., exhibiting a reduc- 
tion of $,000,000/. Thus, there 
would be a smaller supply, while 
the demand might be supposed to 
beincreased. A gradual but slow 
improvement might be expected 
to take place in all our resources, 
indicating a healthy state of our 
circulation. Nothing could pro- 
mote this more than an abandon- 
ment of the system of borrowing. 
The amount to be taken from the 
sinking fund next year would be 
as great as in the present; but its 
operation would be increased by 
the addition of the new taxes, Its 
influence on the funds, too, would 
be aided by another cause which 
tt gave him great pleasure to men- 
meant the sums invested 
inthe public funds from the saving 
He was happy to mention 
| wise and salutary insti- 
tutions were so encouraged, after 
ageneral admission of theirutility, 
twenty thousand pounds a 
Were invested in the public 
curities, The amount of stock 
already purchased was so high as 
5,000,000/., and was progressively 
As these savings were 


tobe paid into the public stocks 
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without coming again into the 
market, they acted as a real sink- 
ing fund, and produced as t 
an effect as the purchases of the 
commissionerstothe sameamount. 

Mr, Ricardo observed, that the 
right honourable gentleman had, 
in mentioning the reduction of the 
3 per cent. consolidated funds, for- 
gotten to mention that a new stock 
of 34 per cent, had been created. 
The whole of this stock he had 
entirely kept out of view. He 
was glad to hear of the improving 
prosperity of the savings’ banks. 
There was one disadvantage that 
resulted from the improvement of 
the wo funds—that as the ca- 
pital rose, the interest fell; and 
persons would thus be induced to 
sell out when they were high, in 
order to re-invest their money in 
them when they were low: thus 
they might sell out at 70 or 60, 
and when war occurred buy in 
again at 60 or 70, creating a loss 
of 20 per cent. to the nation. 

The chancellor of the exche. 
quer said, he was glad to be re- 
minded by the honourable gentle- 
man of the 34 per cents. as he 
had forgotten to mention the im- 
portant fact, that of the twenty- 
seven millions of that stock cre- 
ated, seven millions had been re- 
duced, leaving only twenty mil- 
lions unredeemed. If he had this 
year brought forward no plan, he 
begged not to be understood as 
having none in contemplation. 
He was uncertain what he might 
do next year; but at any rate, 
when the sinking fund had attained’ 
eight millions, it would be time 
for him or his successor to propose 
some final arrangement. 

The sinking fund bill then pass- 
ed through a committee. 

House of lords, Juste 30.—The 

9-3 ear) 


earl of Liverpool signified to the 
house, that he had = communi- 
cate an act of grace on the part of 
the prince regent. That was, a 
bill to reverse the attainder of Ed- 
ward Fex oe “narnacac | 
called lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
Without adverting to the circum- 
stance of the original proceeding, 
he should only call the attention 
of the house to the preamble to 
the bill, in which it was stated, that 
the late lord Edward Fitzgerald 
had never been tried, and that the 
attainder by the parliament of Ire- 
land had taken place severalmonths 
after his decease, Whatever might 
be the merits of the original trans- 
action, he stood there as the advo- 
cate of innocent and unoffending 
individuals, a son and a daughter 
of the deceased; the former of 
whom had distinguished himself in 
arms in the service of his country. 

The duke of Wellington bore 
testimony to the merits of the ine 
dividual alluded to, whom he had 
the honour to command, 

Lord Holland begged to ex- 
press his gratitude and satisfaction 
at the act of grace, both for pub- 
lic and private reasons. With his 

tivate reasons he should not trou- 
fie that august assembly, and his 
public reasons were already -on 
record. The proceeding was both 
handsome and just. No difference 
of political opinion could diminish 
his early friendship with the noble 
ear] at the head of his majesty’s 
councils, He could assure that 
noble lord, that he could have 
proposed nothing to the house 
more congenial to his feelings, and 
for which he thanked him both as a 
public and a private man, The act 
of grace emanating fromthe prince 
regent, was an act worthy of amag- 
naniraous and a generous heart, 
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The bill was read the first tim. 

In the commons, the same day 
bills were read the first time, f 
raising 16,000,000/. by exchequer 
bills, for the service of Greg 
Britain, and 2,000,000/, for th 
service of Ireland, for the yee 
1819. 

July 1,.—Mr. Bankes, aftersom 
remarks on the general excgss of 
our expenditure in public work, 
moved the three following resoly. 
tions, which were agreed to =, 
That whenever a t 
work was to be undertaken, th 
surveyor general should invites 
competition of architects to fur. 
nish designs and plans, 2 Tha 
the work should be undertaken by 
contract, under public advertis. 
ment, care being taken to ham 
the superintendence of a compe 
tent architect to regulate the 
rious operations, . 3, That a fixed 
and moderate compensation beab 
lowed to such architect for hiss 
perintendence, the usual mode of 
a per centage being ill calculated 
to produce a controul over theer 
penditure, 

The marquis of 'T ave 
sented a petition from 1800 of the 
most respectable inhabitants of 
Liverpool, complaining that they 
were.not admitted to the 
franchise, and praying that they 
might be allowed to participate 
in the election of their own 
sentatives, The marquis, wh 
an enemy to those wild and visio 
ary reformers, who started pr» 
jects of impossible execution, 
reforms of destructive extent, 7% 
yet anxious for a reform, 
but moderate ; radical, in rem 
dying abuses, and m es 
the remedies applied. 

Sir Francis Burdett then a 
dresssed the house on the sabe 
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reform. The honourable ba- 
eo Blackstone to show 
inciple of representation im 
— which was, that in 
«a free state every man who isa 
free agent ought to be in some 
measure his own governor ;” and 
that the true reason of a qualifi- 
cation as to property was * to exe 
dude such persons as are in so 
mean a situation, that they are es- 
wemed to have no will of their 
own.” Now it was perfectly no- 
torious, that the greater part of 
the house were returned by such 
voters; by persons whose names 
were kept off the poor-books, for 
the sake of enabling them to give 
their votes. ‘Those also who were 
returned by the influence of peers, 
were, in violation of the constitu- 
tion and the standing orders, ad- 
mitted to be good members. He 
then quoted a passage from chief 
justice Fortescue, in the time of 
VII. in which, contrasting 

the effects of the free government 
of England with those of French 
» he says, “* And there- 

fore cometh it to pass that the 
men of this country are rich, hav- 
ing abundance of gold and silver, 
andevery thing necessary for man’s 
delight. They drink no water, 
unless it may be for the purposes 
devotion, or being upon a pil- 
sumage; abundance of silk and 
rolden stuffs have they also,” and 
on, He was afraid that if a 
comparison were to be drawn be- 
tween the two countries in their 
rom state, as ee the con- 
10m of the people, the result of 
ie comparison formerly made by 
fae == — eda er be 
- i e, in claim. 
Ripe elective franchise with re- 
members of that house, 

"ee demanding only a small 
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rtion of their hereditary privi- 
for anciently they elected all 
magistrates, from sheriffs down- 
wards. They now satisfied them. 
selves with asking to be allowed 
to elect those who had the privi- 
lege of taking from them the 
frui*s of their hard-earned labour; 
they claimed the right of electing 
those who were to take from them 
their means of subsistence, who 
were to have power over their very 
bodies even! The borough system 
of representation robbed the crown 
of its rights, as well as the people 
of theirs. The ancient property 
of the crown had been taken 
from it, and it was now placed 
in the odious light of a great pens 
sioner on the public. Such a cone 
dition of things was whelly in- 
consistent with the plan of govern. 
ment established by our ancestors, 
and inhis opinion quite adverse to 
the real interests of the country, 
The present system had prqduced 
an expenditure which the country 
could not much longer support. 
Many years ago, Mr. Pitt had 
declared a reform in the represen- 
tation to be absolutely necessary ; 
he had said, In the present state 
of the representation no honest 
man could conduct public affairs, 
and in fact no honest man could 
be minister. He predicted, that 
without a reform the country 
would be plunged into new wars, 
undertaken, like the American 
war, for the purpose of extinguish- 
ing liberty in whatever quarter of 
the world it should appear. He 
foresaw the accumulation of fresh 
debts and difficulties, and unfor- 
tunately lived to verify and illus 
trate his own predictions. The 
honourable baronet then adverted 
to the enormous expense of ous 


standing army, the fees and taxes 
Q4 - 





in law proceedings amounting to 
nearly a denial oF justice, | to 
other grievances resulting from 
the present system of government; 
and concluded with moving a re- 
solution, that the house should 
early in the next session take into 
consideration the state of the re- 
tation. 

Mr. G. Lamb was pleased that 
the honourable baronet had con- 
cluded with a motion tending to 
comprehend all those whose views 
were friendly to reform, His 
own wishes were to see, in the first 
place, the elective franchise re- 
moved from boroughs whose cor- 
ruptions had been exposed, and 
from others of limited extent, to 
large and populous towns; and 
in the next place to shorten the 
duration of parliaments. He did 
not, however, anticipate from these 
measures the removal of all the 
evils under which the country now 
laboured, but he believed the ef- 
fect of such a reform would be to 
give the people, what, in his opi- 
nion oom he was sorry to say it) 
they did not at present possess— 
reliance on their rulers, 

Mr. Grenfell would never con- 
sent to go into a committee until 
some specific plan were laid down, 
He should therefore move that 
the other orders of the day be 
now read. 

In the sequel of the debate the 
Original motion was supported b 
Mr R. H. Gurney, a R. Wil. 
son, aldermen Wood and Waith- 
man, Mr. Williams, Mr. P. Moore, 
Mr.C. Hutchinson,and Mr. Byng; 
and the amendment was support- 
ed by Mr. Wilmot, Mr. Martin 
~ Galway ), and lord John Rus- 
se 


On a division, the amendment 
was carried by 153 to 58. 
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House: of lords, July 5.—Ty 
marquis of own 
the poor rates misapplication bill, 
and moved to postpone the second 
reading of it for three months, 
The motion, after some obser. 
vations from lords Liverpod, 


Harrowby, and Darnley, wa 
agreed to. : 

In acommittee on the insolvey 
debtors’ bill, several amendmen 
proposed by lord Redesdale and 
others were carried. 

Lord Auckland observed, tha 
the amendments just made were 
not likely to be agreed to in th 
other house. 

The lord chancellor said tha 
inthis case a bill might be brought 
in, to continue the act about te 
expire until three months after th 
next session of parliament. 

In the commons, the same day, 
the examination of witnesses re 
lative to the Grampound election 
was resumed in a committee of 
net — house. . 

he chairman havin —_— 
proceedings, lord John ussel 
moved the two following resol 
tions: “1, That so notorious a 
system of corruption had prevail 
ed in the borough of Grampound, 
as to call for the serious a 
madversion of the house. % 
That the house pledged itself 
take this subject into consi 
early in the next session.” 
noble lord further gave nots, 
that as the precedent of ex 
the elective franchise to the free 
holders of the adjacent hundreds 
was not likely to cure the e 
bribery, he should proposeto tras* 
fer the right of rep . 
this case to some populous seat of 
trade and manufactures now 
ome unrepresented. The re 
utions were then agreed to. 
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House of lords, Jul 6.—On the 
—. of the bil for revers- 


attander of lord Edward 
oe eral, lord Clare expressed 
his 


ion of it, and said, 
thathadhi peeeifebepnegsness 
he intended to have yes such 
a measure, The bill was then 
On the motion of lord Lauder- 
dale, the second reading of the 
Scotch poor relief bill, publicans’ 
licensing bill, ww the a manu- 
fcturing regulation bill, were 
: vilbes months ; and 
anew standing order was made 
to the effect, that no bill for regu- 
ing any trade ———— 
altermg apprenticeships, afhxing 
marks ao deats uuadied pa- 
tents, &c. shall be read a second 
time until a select committee of 
their lordships shall institute an 
inquiry relative to the measure 
and report thereon. 

Sir J, Mackintosh brought up 
the report of the committee on 
the criminal Jaws, ‘The first part 
of it, he said, consisted of returns 
of convictions and executions 
throughout the kingdom, much 
more accurate and important 
than were ever yet laid bolted the 
house. The first document was 
areturn of convictions and exe- 
cutions in London since 1689. 
They had also returns from the 

circuit; and he trusted they 
would have fuller accounts from 
counties ; but they had no re- 
turns from Ireland. The com- 
mittee had also inquired into the 
crimes which had ceased or were 
greatly diminished. Crimes of 
violence had diminished in a pro- 
which no one would be- 
»€xcept on the authority of 

, laid before the com- 
Mittee, In the home circuit mur- 
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ders had diminished in the propor- 
tion of three or four to'one, From 
a comparison of the last 30 years, 
with the 30 immediately previous, 
it would be found that the mur- 
ders in the city of London had 
greatly diminished. In the West- 
ern circuit the number of murders 
had continued nearly the same for 
the last 50 years. Thus from di- 
stress, though the people had been 
driven to offences against proper- 
ty, yet they had lost none of their 
horror for bloodshedding, or their 
ancient character for asain 
Their next inquiry had been, what 
capital punishments had been 
found to be useless, and these they 
considered such laws as had not 
been acted upon for more than a 
century. Thecommittee proposed, 
in the next session, to submit two 
bills to the house, one to repeal 
some laws altogether, and another 
to substitute transportation for 
death in certain cases, Mr. Col- 
quhoun, Mr. Mainwaring, the 
clerk of the indictments at the Old 
Bailey, &c. &c. and the traders 
of the cities of London and West. 
minster, all concurred in giving 
it as their opinion that there was 
a very great reluctance to prose- 
cute, notwithstanding the very 
reat losses they sustain by depre- 
- send The traders Prisha 8 
have the punishments mitigated, 
in order that they might prosecute 
to conviction, without exposing 
themselves to the painful risk of 
prosecuting a fellowecreature to 
destruction, For the 12 years bee 
fore the crime of forging excise 
licenses was made a felony, there 
were 21 prosecutions and 19 con- 
victions; in the 12 succeeding 
years there were nine prosecutions, 
and only three convictions. Mr. 
Harmer, a solicitor at the Old 


Bailey, 



































Bailey, who had, in the course of 
twenty years, practised in 2000 
utions for capital offences, 
and whose evidence was entitled 
to the greatest weight, had known 
many instances in which juries had 
given verdicts of acquittal where 
the proofs were clear; and thieves, 
especially old ones, aware of the 
humanity of juries, would rather 
be capitally prosecuted than other- 
wise. This gentleman gave it as 
his opinion, ke instead of punish- 
ing thieves with death, they should 
be punished by the opposites to 
their indulgencies. Idleness was 
one characteristic of thieves, pu- 
nish them with labour ; they were 
fond of company, apply to them 
solitary confinement; they were 
accustomed to uncontrouled li- 
cense, oppose to it restraint,. The 
opinions of the great bulk of ban- 
kers and merchants considered the 
unishment for forgery too great 
or the offence, and prevented the 
prosecution of such criminals in a 
great many instances. The com- 
mittee proposed two bills, as he 
had already said ; one to abrogate 
from 30 to 35 useless capital sta- 
tutes; and the other to consolidate 
the criminal laws with respect to 
forgeries, and to alter the punish- 
ment. ‘The committee proposed 
that, as long as the small notes of 
the bank of England continued in 
circulation, the actual forgery of 
bank notes should continue a ca- 
~ offence ; but as the actual 
rgers could seldom be come at, 
they proposed extraordinary re- 
wards for discovering them. The 
cases of uttering and having for 
notes in ion to be punish- 
able, the last as it now was, except 
a discretion in the judge to impri- 
son, with hard labour; and the 
first, to transportation for the first 
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offence, The report was ordeng 
to be printed. 

Lord E. Fitzgerald’s attainder 
reversal bill was received from the 
lords, and, on the motion of lord 
Castlereagh, was read the fry 
and second time. 

Sir W. Fitzgerald ex 
for himself and family, their 
sense of this distinguished 
of royal benevolence. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, that 
this act of magnanimous justiceon 
the part of the prince regent, would 
be justly applauded and appreci. 
ated by the whole country. 

The house having gone intoa 
committee on the charitable foun 
dations bill, Mr. Brougham said, 
that in a part of England, consist. 
ing of nine counties, and where 
the population amounted to a 
million and a half, the number of 
endowed schools was 780, the 
number of children educated ia 
them was 26,000, and their reve. 
nues amounted to 26,000/ Ia 
the same districts the number of 
unendowed schools was $100, 

and the number of children 
92,000. The number of Sunday 
schools was 850, and the number 
of children educated in them was 
70,000. ‘The number of schools 
for the whole of England was 
4800, and the number of children 
educated at the endowed and the 
unendowed schools, comprehend- 
ing day-schools, was about700,000. 
The number of day-schools was 
$500, and the number of children 
educated there was 50,000, leavt 
650,000 for the number educat 
at the endowed and the unendowed 
schools throughout England. Aa 
infantasylum had been established 
by some gentlemen not far from 
that house, at which 170 were a 
present educated. A caloalann 
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made in France, that if 
rote schools for one tenth 
of the population, that would be 
guficient for the education of the 
country. But in this country the 
jon required was from one- 
eighth to one-ninth of the popula- 
tion, as the existing proportion, 
which was that of France, was 
found to be too small. A society 
had lately planted 850 schools in 
France,and reduced the deficiency 
from one-half toa third. In Hol- 
land the deficiency was much less, 
The deficiency of schools was dif- 
ferent in different counties of En- 
land, In the county of Cumber- 
nd there were means for educat- 
ing 12,000 children; and in Bed- 
fordshire for only 3000; and it 
was deserving of notice, that the 
parish rates were in the inverse 
proportion to the means of edu- 
cation. In France no distinction 
was made betwixt the children of 
catholics and protestants ; and on 
that point a truly noble example 
had been set by the king ; and the 
conduct of the prince regent was 
entitled to similar praise, from his 
equal patronage of the schocls of 
the national society, and of the 
British and foreign society. The 
schools belonging to both amount- 
ed to 1200, Next session he should 
bring forward a measure on the 


sub 

tori Castlereagh and Mr. V. 
Fitzgerald having made some ob- 
ervations with regard to the great 
a recently made in the es- 
ment of schools in Ireland, 
the House Was resumed, the report 

received, and the bill passed. 
oot lords, July 7.—T'he 
twas given, by come 
to several, public pal pri- 


Lord Auckland moved for the 
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rejection of the insolvent debtors? 
act amendment bill, on theground 
that, as there was no chance of the 
alterations made in it by their 
lordships being acceded to by the 
commons, it was useless to proceed 
further with it. ‘The motion was 
agreed to. 

A message from the house of 
commons brought up a bill for 
continuing the present insolvent 
act till the commencement of the 
next session of parliament. 

In the commons, the same day, 
Mr. Vansittart referred to the 
practice of laying before parlia- 
ment an abstract of the produce 
of the revenue at the expiration of 
each quarter; he should move, 
therefore, that an account of the 
net produce of the revenue of 
Great Britain for the last three 
years should be presented. He 
might take this opportunity of 
stating, that it was exceedingly 
gratifying to him to observe the 
progress that had been made in 
the revenue during the last three 
years. In the quarter ending 5th 
July, 1817, the total amount of 
the revenue of Great Britain, ex- 
clusive of arrears of war taxes, 
was 11,060,000/. ; in that ending 
5th July 1818, it had increased to 
12,181,000/.; and in that just con- 
cluded, viz. on the 5th July 1819, 
it was 12,604,000/, being an aug- 
mentation of more than 400,000/. 
beyond the corresponding quarter 
of 1818, and of more than 
1,600,000/. above the correspond. 
ing quarter of 1817. ‘The view 
of the revenue of the whole year 
was equally gratifying. On the 
5th July 1817, the total amount 
was 43,760,000/.; on the Sth July 
1818, it was 46,800,000/. ; and on 
the 5th July 1819, i expired, 
it had risen to 49,071 ,000/. being 
an 
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an increase of 2,200,000/. since 
1818, and of more than 5,200,000/. 
since 1817. The house would 
not fail to recollect that within 
this period no new taxes had been 
imposed. He accordingly moved 
for an abstract of the revenue for 
the years 1817, 1818, and 1819, 
up to the 5th July in each year. 

Mr. Abercrombie having stated 
that the insolvent debtors’ act 
amendment bill had been rejected 
by the lords, moved for leave to 
bring in a bill for continuing, du- 
ring a limited period, the acts re- 
lative to insolvent debtors. After 
a discussion of some length, the 
motion was carried, on a division, 
by 80 to 26, and a bill brought 
in accordingly, and forwarded 
through all its stages. 

Sir G. Hill introduced a simi- 
lar bill with regard to Ireland, 
which also was forwarded. 

Mr. Wilberforce proposed an 
address to the prince regent, that 
negotiations be entered into for 
the further suppression of the slave 
trade, The honourable gentle- 
man was grieved to say, that of 
the powers of Europe, Portugal 
alone had withheld its consent to 
the general declaration of the cru- 
elty and inhumanity of the slave 
trade. Portugal was the power 
which had hen sal itself a solitary 
and discreditable exception. He 
hoped, however, that she would 
open her eyes to the policy and 
humanity of abolishing a system 
which all Europe unanimously 
denounced. He was grieved to 
say that two nations—France and 
the United States—were to be 
found amongst those who had not 
exerted themselves for the destruc. 
tion of this abominable trade. 

July 9.—The second reading 
of the bankrupt acts amendment 


bill and commissioners of ban} 
rupts’ bill was postponed for three 
months. 

The marquis of Lansdow, 
moved an address to the prince 
regent, which was unanimously 
agreed to, praying him to take 
measures, in concert with forei 
powers, to put an end to the slave 
trade, 

The eases of the Penryn and 
Barnstaple elections not having 
been brought to a close in the 
house of lords, it was ordered that 
the speaker should not issue writs 
for those places until 14 days after 
the commencement of the next 
session. 

The chancellor of the exches 
quer then proposed an address to 
the prince regent for a sum not 
exceeding 50,000/. to be issued 
from time to time, under such re. 
gulations as might be thought ne. 
cessary, for the encouragement 
of persons disposed to settle in his 
majesty’s colony at the Cape of 
Good Hope. He said, the prin 
cipal place chosen for the oo 
tion of emigrants was on the sou 
east coast, and possessed a Boot 
harbour, with many other local 
advantages. It certainly was not 
proposed to carry out persons 
wholly destitute of the means of 
providing for themselves. That 
experiment had been tried, but 
had been found to be attended 
with great inconvenience. Asn 
deposit would therefore be required 
from them before leaving thiscout 
try, as a security for their provid. 
ing for themselves when they a 
rived at the colony. The country 
was peculiarly favourable to the 
growing of fruit; and upon the 
whole, there could be no doubt 
that $, as soon as 

find themselvesco 
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Mr, Hume thought that pa- 
rishes should be obliged to sub- 
yribe for sending out able-bodied 
men, who could not get employ- 

in this country. 

a alderman Wood would 
not consent to send people out of 
the country, whilst there was a 
wficiency of waste grounds at 
home to afford them means of 
sabsistence by proper cultivation; 
in one place, there were 80,000 
yeres, which, if cultivated, would 
ive employment to many la- 
ania and yield a considera- 
ble revenue to government. 

Mr. C. Hutchinson thought 
that government ought to make 
advances to such emigrants as the 

manufacturers of Cerk, 
which could soon be repaid, if the 
site of the proposed colony was 
as mar as had been stated, 

address was then’agreed to. 

Sir H, Parnell, in rising to 
move the order of the day on the 
resolutions which he had laid on 
the table, thought it unnecessary 
forhim to enter into the general 
question of the finances of the 
country. He should therefore 
confine himself to a few observa- 
tions on the motives that had in- 
duced him to submit these resolu- 
tons to the consideration of the 
house. After all the attention 
which he had been able to give to 
the subject during the time that 
he had sat in that house, he found 

Opinion at variance with that 

right honourable gentle- 
man (the chancellor of the exche- 
-_ He was convinced that if 
estigation were serious] 
— into, with the view of = 
ucing the public expenditure, 
Ne important reductions might 
~eecata in various departments. 
committee of finance, in their 
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last report, had calculated upona 
reduction of 200,000/. upon the 
expenditure for 1820, but they 
had not in that calculation taken 
into account any retrenchment of 
public offices. ‘The right honour- 
able gentleman opposite, in his 
statements, had held out no pro- 
spect of such retrenchments. Yet 
he was prepared to maintain, that 
in every branch of those offices a 
considerable saving might be 
made, The collection of the re- 
venue at present cost the public 7 
per cent.; by reducing it to 5 
per cent. 1,200,000/. would be 
saved. Whatever might be the 
merits or defects of his resolutions, 
he had spared no labour in making 
them as correct as possible; and 
he had been careful not to make 
the several statements more fa- 
vourable to his views than the 
strictest accuracy warranted. He 
had stated the money paid to the 
bank as paid for managing gene- 
rally ; it ought to have been for 
managing the public debt, He 
had stated the number of seamen 
at 19,000; the number ought to 
have been 20,000. He had been 
led into a mistake, also, in calcu 
lating the expenses in the office of 
the secretary at war. Here the 
honourable baronet explained how 
he had been led into the mistake. 
The expenses under this head for 
1796 had been stated at 8,000/., 
when they ought to have been 
stated at 51,000/. But still the 
sum voted this fourth year of 
peace, 55,000/,, was 4,000 more 
than it had been in 1796, which 
had been the third year of the 
war. In stating the increase of 
the civil list, it ought to have 
been stated to have increased 
from 900,0002. to 1,030,000/. He 
was aware that in offering any re- 

solutrons 


solutions upon the subject, he ex- 

his statements to the charge 
of wanting official authority, and 
laid himself open, perhaps, to the 
imputation of interfering with the 
province of oflicial men. But the 
state of the finances of this coun- 
try was such as to call for every 
retrenchment that could possibly 
be made, and to require retrench- 
ments to be effected, not in the 
manner which had hitherto pre- 
vailed, but with a considerable 
degree of innovation. The sav- 
ing that could be made by redu- 
cing the expenses, while the esta- 
blishments remained untouched, 
would be very trifling; but by a 
totally different system a very 
considerable saving could be 
made. For instance, if the “ 


tronage of offices, instead of 

ing vested in the government, 
were given to the heads of the se- 
veral departments, and if greater 


attention were given to the keep- 
ing of public accounts, much ex- 
pense might be saved. He should 
not now enter more fully into the 
subject, but on a more convenient 
occasion he should prove that his 
inferences were correct. 

Mr. C, Long disclaimed any 
imputation against the honoura- 
ble baronet of having intended 
to mislead the house in any re- 
spect. The honourable baronet 
had stated in excuse, that he had 
not had access to official docu- 
ments; but his resolutions had 
not referred to any thing but do- 
euments which had been laid be- 
fore the house, and the honour- 
able baronet had misquoted those 
documents. His misquoted state- 
ments had been printed in every 
newspaper, and had been com- 
mented on as correct. The ho-. 
nourable baronet had instituted a 
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comparison of customs arid exglg. 
and the inference to be made was 
that the one was extremely welj 
collected, and the other extreme 
ly ill. To make such a compar, 
son fair, the things compan 
ought to stand upon the sam 
principle ; but no fair comparisoy 
could be instituted between thi 
so different as the customs and 
excise—the one amountin only 
to 10,000,0001., while the othe 
amounted to 20,000,000/. In the 
charges of collection, things wer 
charged which had nothing to do 
with them—such as expenses aris 
ing from navigation laws, quarap 
ine laws, and warehousing of 
oods. ‘The honourable baronet 
ad compared the charges of 1810 
and 1819. But in 1811 the abo 
lition of fees had been enacted, 
which threw large charges 
the collection of the revenue, 
honourable baronet had taken 
many of his statements from the 
report of the committee of at 
counts in 1786, But considerable 
improvements had been made 
during the last 30 years. Th 
honourable baronet had recom» 
mended a consolidation of the 
customs, Now, not less than 
three several acts of consolidation 
had passed; one in 1807, and ont 
which had been introduced by his 
7 honourable friend, this year, 
act of 1807 had been saidby 
the honourable baronet to hare 
produced no benefit, because the 
treasury had interfered and taken 
into their own hands the disposi 
of surch But if questions 
of surcharges had been left to the 
auditors of accounts, did the ho 
nourable baronet believe that 
would have afforded the same & 
curity to the public? Party ¥8 


said to have many uses; om @ 
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—_ ea to givea full ac- 
pe of their conduct. Did any 
oae believe that, if auditors of ace 
counts had been intrusted with 
this business, this pene could 
obtained? He should say no- 
re of the statements omg 
at war’s ofnhce, 
= noble friend was present, 
snd because the honourable baro- 
net had acknowledged his mis- 
tke. Without enngn ees any 
merit to himself, he could say 
that hehad done all in his power 
row the ee of ee 
, e honourable ba- 
arr expressed surprise that 
were now — 
what they had been in 1796. But 
the were not doubled, 
for in 1796 they had been 19,000/. 
instead of 15,000/.: for there had 
been 6 paymasters instead of 1, as 
supposed by the honourable baro- 
net. Since that time 5,300/, were 
paid Jory as retired allowances, 
re: extra 1 ks ne in 
ordnance-office made this sum 
§,000/., which left only an excess 
ot $,000/. over the expenses of 
1796. The half-pay officers in 
. Sa 
» in 1790 the a 
been paid twice in the year 4 now 
they were paid four times. It 
Was the same with widows’ pen- 
sons, Those changes had neces- 
uwrily increased the expenses. He 
be sorry, however, to be 
to state, that no re- 
tenchment could be made in the 
ion of the revenue, But a 
resoltion had already passed the 
binding ministers to re- 


t, 
wa Palmerston said, that he 
+ pad say a few words, 
™ reply to the honourable 
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baronet and also to explain the re- 
gulations adopted respecting half 
pay officers holding civil appoint- 
ments. He had to take blame to 
himself for not having had his 
attention directed to this subject 
while the appropriation bill was 
passing through the house, as the 
alteration proposed might have 
been introduced as an amendment 
upon the third reading. The go- 
vernment stood pledged to make 
an alteration in the oath taken by 
half pay officers, and the trea- 
sury would, with the fair under- 
standing of the house, make an 
arrangement to give effect to this 
measure, They were to give 
half pay officers holding civil ap- 
pointments, a military allowance 
equal to and in lieu of their half 
pay, and for such allowance no 
oath was required respecting civil 
offices. At present the half pay 
officers swore that they held no 
office civil or military, &c.; the 
alteration proposed was, that they 
held no military office, except co- 
lonial offices, which were now al- 
lowed, which exceeded three 
times the rate of half pay. As it 
had been suggested that it was a 
hardship to take such an oath, in 
cases where the other emoluments 
barely exceeded three times the 
pay, the following arrangement 
was to be adopted :—The half 
pay was calculated at the highest 
rate which it could possibly be, 
and this was to be considered 1-4th 
of the income which a half pay 
officer could have. But if his 
half pay were really less than this 
sum, he was to be allowed to ers 
ceed the 3 times his half pay, so 
far as to make up this delisionen. 
He should feel it his duty to bring 
a bill into the house upon this 
subject early in the next session. 

With 












With respect 
the honourable baronet, hethought 


that a table of errata ht to 
have been laid before the se, 
in order to be printed. The cor- 
rections ought surely to proceed 
peri passu with the errors. He 
puted no intention to the ho- 
nourable baronet of misleading 
the house; but he must admit, 
with some degree of limitation, 
that the honourable baronet had 
paid great attention to the sub- 
on or, if he must admit that, 
€ must suppose that the honour- 
able baronet had disqualified him- 
self for the task which he had un- 
dertaken. From statements so 
full of errors, he could not think 
that the house could expect to find 
the honourable baronet a very 
able assistant in conducting eco- 
nomy and retrenchment, ‘Lhe 
honourable baronet had com. 
plained that he had not had ac- 
cess to official documents; but 
this was no excuse for errors, be- 
cause it was his duty not to state 
resolutions unless he had means 
ot making them correct, and be- 
cause there were no documents 
which every member of the house 
had not the power of moving for. 
But he would next show that the 
honourable baronet had not made 
use of these documents which 
were accessible to him, The ho- 
nourable baronet had compared 
the expense in the office of com- 
mander in chief at the present day 
with what it was in the year 1793, 
It did not, according to his state- 
ment, at that time exceed the 
sum of 813/, exclusive of any 
salary to the commander in chief, 
Now, it was rather an unhappy 
comparison for the honourable 
baronet to make, for there was 
no such office as that of comman- 
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to the resolutions of der in chief then in existeng: 


Lord Amherst was general of the 
staff at that period, and his ay, 
thority extended only to te 
troops at home ; and in his Jette 
of service he was directed to ag 
under the orders of the king, who 
was the commander in chief, @ 
any superior officer who mi 
placed over him. So that theho 
nourable baronet was compari 
an office which did now exist wi 
_ — was not « existence at 
e period to which the compar 

son Seabed The office had sine 
been created, and the authority 
and care of the person who filled 
it, not only extended to the 

at home, but to those in ms 4 
reign station. It was scarcely ne 
cessary to add, that the busines 
of the office was considerably i» 
creased, and much more complet 
in its nature at present, than at 
any former period. The honour 
able baronet was not only mistae 
ken in. the comparison he had 
made, but also in his calculation 
of the expense at the date to which 
he referred. Instead of 813V. it 
was 1230/.; the salary of lord 
Amherst’s secretary was, it wa 
true, only 10s. per day, but thes 
he held another situation in the 
war office, which, with the fees 
belonging to it, produced him aa 
income of 800/. or QOO/. a yeah 
This situation required not much 
of his attention, “r it was oo . 
sequence of his holding it th 
salary as secretary was nominally 
so small. As a proof that te 
10s. a day were not considered 8 
sufficient salary, distinct from the 
other situation which he held, be 
need only mention, that his ret 
ing allowance was 1/. per day. If 
then these allowances were 

into consideration, the expen’ 
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Amherst’s office, indepen- 
oy afi sla » amounted to 
2,000, instead of 813i, as had 
heen stated. ‘This certainly was 
an errot in the honourable baro- 

‘calculations, which could 
not be overlooked; but it was 
ag when compared with an- 
whet, to which he should refer. 
as of not a less sum than 
49,0001. in the war office. The 
baronet surely would 
not shelter himself under the plea 
for this mistake, that he had not 
meant the whole establishment. 
The words of his resolution were 
ceat enough, and could only be 

ed in their literal 
snse, The honourable baronet 
had stated, that the expense of 
the war office in 1796 amounted 
only to 8,256/. Now, in this cal- 
culation, unfortunately, the ho- 
nowrable baronet had omitted to 
notice won items me ae 
gencies which were then charged, 
and which, if added to the im 

» would amount to 57,000/, 
someodd hundred pounds, makin 
on the whole more than 2000/, 
above the sum voted for the war 
ofice in the present year. This 
was the accuracy with which the 
honourable baronet had made his 
caletilations. With respect to the 
expense of 18,000/. for bringing 
up the arrears of army accounts, 

d only observe, that, ac- 
men to the reports of commit- 
ttes of the house, this commission 
lad already saved, by disallow- 
ances, which had been recovered, 
more than 90,0U0/. (a year we 

stood), upon the average of 
one'year with another, since its 
formation, a sum which was more 
dantbe whole expense of the war- 

together. As to the pro- 


One of the honourable baro- 
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het to consolidate the offices ot 
paymaster of the army, treasurer 
of the navy, and treasurer of the 


ordnance into a board, to trans- 


act the business of the bank for 
the whole military expenditure, 
&c, for the purpose of creating a 
reduction of expense, he should 
only. say, that the abolition of - 
those offices altogether would be 
a still greater saving; but he 
could assure the honourable baro- 
net, that if he regarded the spee- 
dy and correct despatch of public . 
business in those departments, he 
would find himself mistaken in 
thinking that they could be bet- 
ter done together than separately. 
The expense would, he had no 
doubt, be considerably greater 
than it was at present,’ besides in- 
troducing the utmost confusion 
into the accounts of the different 
departments. gat 
Mr.Calerafi felthimself obliged 
tohishonourable friend (sir H. Par- 
nell) forthe course he had pursu- 
ed in bringing those resolutions be- 
fore thehouse. Thecountry would 
also, he had no doubt, feel ~~. 
to him for his exertions on this 
occasion; and he trusted that he 
would not be deterred from fol- 
lowing the career he had com- 
menced, by the criticisms of ho- 
nourable gentlemen on the other 
side. The very word ‘‘ eeono- 
my”’ was sufficient to alarm those 
honourable gentlemen ; and the | 
moment it was pronounced, or 
that any measure that was likely 
to lead to it was introduced, it was 
attacked with all the ingenuity 
which those honourable gentle- 
men possessed, Considering this 
disposition to criticise with seve- 
rity every motion of the kind 
to which he had alluded, he 
thought his honourable friend had 
R escaped 
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escaped well on the present oc- 
casion ; for, notwithstanding all 
the address and ingenuity of the 
right honourable gentleman (Mr. 
C, Long), who had spoken last 
but one; notwithstanding all the 
official information which he pos- 
sessed on the subject before the 
house, he had left the main point 
untouched, He had indeed al- 
laded to some parts of the resolu- 
tions where he sought to point out 
errors in the calculations; but 
with the main principle of them 
he had not attempted to grapple. 
He had not touched upon 
part which complained of the im- 
mense sum of 5,500,000/. for the 
collection of the revenue. He 
had not alluded to what had been 
so justly condemned, the extra- 
vagance, in the present state of 
the country, of expending so 
large a sum, which was rendered 
more necessary to support the pa- 
tronage and influence of ministers 
than to collect the revenue. This 
was the key-stone of their popu- 
larity and consequence of the 
country. As long as they had 
5,500,000/. to give away, so long 
would they be pepular with a cer- 
tain part of the public, and so 
long would their administration 
be praised. They did not, there- 
fore, pretend to grapple with this 
of the resolutions. The right 
ble gentleman ( Mr.Long ) 
had indeed dropped a hint at te 
extravagance the collection, 
and gave to understand that some- 
thing might be done to remedy 
the evil ; but this, with his usual 
address, was in such a manner as 
to leave nothing tangible to the 
Snaey Span the subject. He was 
not prepared to go into the 
detail of the resolutions, As he 
was aware that this could not be 


the subject of much discussiog 
so late a period of the session, te 
had not looked into them minuty 
ly. He should, however, oh 
serve, with respect to the 
ment of the noble lord (Palmers. 
ton) on the subject of the office of 
commander in chief, that he say 
nothing in it against the resol. 
tions of his honourable friend, 
His honeurable friend had said, 
that the expense in 1793 was 
8138/.; and the noble lord 

that it was about 2,000/ This 
was the usual accuracy of th 
other (the ministerial) side ia 
small matters. On his (the oppo. 
sition) side, they complained of 
the lavish expenditure of millions, 
while the explanations from the 
side opposite only referred w 
hundreds, He differed from the 
noble lord in thinking that the re. 
solutions of his honourable friend 
implied that there was a com 
mander in chief at the period 
which he had alluded, The no 
ble lord had told the house, how 
well his own department wa 
managed, and that the compan- 
son of the honourable baronet 
was in this instance quite errone- 
ous; but his honourable friend 
had, with the candour which be 
longed to him, acknowledged his 
mistake on this subject, and cor 
rected it as soon as he could. It 
should also be recollected, that 
at the period referred to (179 
there was no commander in chit, 
and that the expense of that - 
at present might be put as 2 & 
off against the expense of the oF 
fice of secretary at war at 
mer period. But the kind of e- 
ticism which had _ been 

inst his honourable friend ¥# 
followi#™” up the system 

on the other side. It was to ff 
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of every man who in- 
rere disagreeable subject 


reform. They seemed not to 
ol the state of the country, 
the reduced condition of the peo- 
ale, whose demands for reduc- 
tion were answered by increased 
uration He contended, with 
bis honourable friend, that the 
iture of the country was 
mott extravagant; that the pre- 
sent heavy expense of — 
the revenue was most wasteful, 
and that it ought to be reduced ; 
and that it was only continued _ 
its t height to support the 
woe of at iho daunnel 
epon its produce, But it was 
sid “Where is the necessity of 
these resolutions now ? Have you 
not already a resolution for eco- 
somy and reform in the public 
erpenditure? Are not ministers 
to this resolution?” He 

say, he cared not for such 
aresolution. He thought no- 
thing of this paper cant of the 
right honourable gentleman (the 
chancellor of the exchequer). He 
bad no-reliance upon it. It would 
edn good, and was only 
out for the people to gaze at 
while the right honourable gen- 
man’s new tax collectors were 
going round to pick their pockets. 
“Oh! mighty man!” continued 
. » “what may we not 
tow hope? See what he ~ done 
forus! He who would never be- 
fore attend to any proposition for 
cconomy, now comes forward 
aresolution in its favour.” 
whatever hopes might be 

Ms upon this resolution, he 
( » Calcraft) had no expecta- 
tows from it. He gave no cre- 
dtfor it; he had seen no one 
vert act of economy in the right 
nourable gentleman which could 
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make him think that there was any 
real benefit to be expected from 
the resolution to which he had al-« 
luded. This resolution he believed 
was not yet printed and sent into 
circulation. (* Yes, it is printed,” 
from the ministerial bench. ) “ Well 
(continued Mr, Calcraft), itis print- 
ed. It may be printed; but print. 
ed or not, my hopes from it are 
just the same. (4 laugh from 
some members on the ministerial 
benches.) The honourable gene 
tlemen may laugh, but really 
I see no joke in the business 
before them. It may, to be 
sure, be very agreeable, that af- 
ter what we have done in the 
course of the session, we should 
now at the end of it part so plea- 
santly ; but I see no real ground 
for laughter, no ground for satis- 
faction in this promise of future 
economy. If any economy were 
really intended, why not move the 
resolution in the shape of an ads 
dress to the throne? This would 
be adding dignity to it, and giving 
to the public some ground of 
hope. This was not done; and 
looking at it as it now stands, I 
see no one reason to expect more 
from it than from the former pro- 
mises of a similar kind which have 
not been fulfilled.” 

Sir T. B. Martin contended, 
that the increase of expense in the 
naval departments arose from a 
necessary increase of the salaries 
of several of the officers employ- 
ed, from the increased duties 
which many of those officers had 
to perform, and from the larger 
scale on which many of the pub- 
lic works connected with the navy 
were conducted. At the periods 
to which the resolutions of the ho- 
nourable baronet had referred, 
mapy of the officers employed in 

R?@ the 
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the dockyards were allowed to pay 
themselves by fees, and by bein 
allowed to take apprentices, This’ 
it was found led to many abuses, 
by which thousands of pounds 
were lost to the public. In order 
to remedy this evil, salaries were 
iven, and the fees and other al- 
owances abolished, It was also 
to be recollected, that the sala- 
ries and expenses of several de- 
partments were now brought into 
the estimates of the year, which 
were never in it before, and this 
made them appear larger; where- 
as, in point of fact, the same ex- 
penses had already existed, though 
they were not, as now, brought 
under the immediate view of par- 
liament. The honourable mem- 
ber then referred to and read 
some extracts from his own evi- 
dence before the committee of 
finance, in which he had account- 
ed for the apparent increase of 
navy estimates, in the same 
manner which he had just men- 
tioned. The results of the 
regulations he had mentioned had 
been acknowledged in the reports 
of committees of the house ; and 
if the honourable baronet had 
read the 50 folio reports which 
had been published on the sub- 
ject of the different branches of 
the public expenditure, he was 
certain he never would have fram- 
ed such a set of resolutions as were 
then before the house. So con- 
vinced was he that those resolu- 
tions were erroneously drawn, 
that he should, if they were put, 
move four others, which he beg- 
ged he might then be allowed to 
read. The honourable member 
then read the four resolutions, of 
which the following is the sub- 
stance :— First, that the resolu- 
tions of the honourable baronct 
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= _ contain a full 

all the expenses of the di 
branches to which they — 
at former periods. Secondly, tha 
the apparent increase of ex 

in many of the public departmeny 
connected with the navy was o. 
= em by the Sperevese into 

e estimates of many services, 
which though before in existence 
were not included therein; by th 
increased duties which were toh 
performed, in consequence of jp. 
creased conquests and colonial ac. 
quisitions; and by the im 
ments which had been made fer 
the greater facility of despatching 
business in many departments. 
Thirdly, that a great increase had 
been made to the salaries of seve 
ral of the officers in the dock yards 
and other places, to remove th 
abuses which had crept in, in con- 
sequence of their being allowed 
to pay themselves by fees and ab 
lowances, &c. Fourthly, thatth 

7 resolutions proposed by th 
honourable baronet were brought 
in without stating the causes 
the increase which they had men 
tioned; and, therefore, that th 
comparisons made in them of the 
expenses of the present with some 
former years, were calculated 
mislead the public. 

Colonel Davies compared the 
expenses incurred in the war de 
partment in the year 17%, 
with those which are incurred it 
it at the present — In 17% 
the salary of the secretary # 
war, and the 19 clerks who 
under him, amounted to | . 
In 1806 the number of clerks had 
increased from 19 to 112 a0 
their salaries from 1 to 
29,970/. In 1816 there were f° 
clerks,and their salaries amounte: 


to 47,987/.. He wished ee 
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‘would contrast the expenditure 
which we were now incurring, In 
the fifth year of peace, with that 
which we had incurred in the 
1796, when the nation was 
evolved in an arduous and diffi- 
cult contest ; it was strange that 
at that period nineteen clerks were 
found sufficient to transact all the 
businiess at the war office, and that 
now 147 should be found scarcely 
wficient for the same purpose. 
In his opinion the statements 
which he had made spoke for 
themselves. It could not fail to 
arry conviction to the bosom of 
every thinking man in the coun- 
try. He was aware that a great 
part of the sums to which he had 
alluded had gone to the commis. 
toners appointed to bring up the 
arrears of army accounts; but to 
him it appeared that these com- 
misioners had not advanced a 
sep from the place from which 
they had set out in the year 1811, 
The honourable gentleman then 
poke against the impolicy of 
keeping up a large standing army 
matime of peace, especially as 
t wasto cost the country in its 
t financial difficulties, no 
a sum than 10,0090,000/. an- 
ly. Our national debt was 
tow 840,000,000/., the sinking 
fond out of which it was to be 
paid was 5,000,000 , supposing 
hew taxes, which he was 
% sanguine enough to hope, 
vere * it of 3,000,000/. ; 
mB supposing we had 
taking find of 20,000,000/, shat 
het be too much in 
Present exhausted state of be Peery 
ei It was clear that, unless 
nian at peace for the next 
y years, (and where was the 
could anticipate such a 


to ) that the debt could 


be paid off ; and if we were 
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obliged to goto war witha na- 
nional debt of 400,000,000/, or 
500,000,000/., how was the coun- 
try to support the expenses which 
would naturally arise out of such 
a state of things? Under these 
circumstances, he should certain- 
ly vote in favour of the resolu- 
tions of his honourable friend, 
who, in spite of the casual er- 
rors which had crept into them, 
was fully entitled not merely to the 
gratitude of the house, but also to 
the gratitudeof the whole country. 
Mr, Frederick Douglas thought 
that the question was not, whe- 
ther his honourable friend, who 
had’ proposed these resolutions, 
had fallen into some errors, which 
were certainly pardonable under 
the disadvantages under which he 
and every other gentleman in op- 
position laboured, in bringing a 
subject of this nature before the 
house, but whether he had pointed 
out any method by which useful 
and salutary retrenchments could 
be made in the public expendi- 
ture. If he had pointed out such 
retrenchments, (and it was his, 
Mr. Douglas’s opinion, that he 
had done so,) it was the duty of 
the house to adopt them, notwith- 
standing any errors which might 
have crept into his other state- 
ments, onourable members on 
the other side of the house had 
blamed his honourable friend, 
some on one account, and others 
on anothers but he was inclined 
to find fault with him on grounds 
which differed much from those 
of any of the honourable mem. 
bers who had preceded him in the 
debate. He should blame him 
for not having contrasted our ex- 
penditure, now that the country 
was ‘ground down to the dust 
by taxation, with that which we 
supported when our national debt 
R$ did 
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did not exceed 200,000,000/.— 
The case which his honourable 
friend had introduced to the house 
had been fully made out, whilst 
that of the honourable members 
opposite had totally failed of pro- 

ucing any thing like conviction. 
He then contrasted the expenses 
of the navy-pay-offce, at a time 
when we had 100,000 sailors in 
employ, with those of the pre- 
sent, when the number has been 
reduced to 19,000, and, if we 
heard him correctly, maintained 
that they were greater at present 
with a caneek | than they had 
been formerly with a full establish- 
ment. He wished to know whee 
ther the house would permit such 
a system to continue any longer : 
he thought that it ought not to do 
so, because the real danger of the 
country in its present circumstan- 
ces was entirely one of a financial 
nature. It was requisite, there- 
fore, to force those who conduct 
ed its affairs into something like 
economy : the people were daily 
feeling anomalies in taxation, 
were daily witnessing anomalies 
in expenditure; and economy 
was therefore become a measure, 
which it was not sufficient to talk 
about, but which it was necessary 
to carry into immediate execution. 
He could not help noticing how 
changeable the gentlemen oppo- 
site were in their opinions regard- 
ing the respect which it was re- 
— to pay to the recommen- 

ations of committees appointed 
by the house. When the com- 
mittees recommended that the 
expenditure should be kept up to 
its present amount, none more 
ready to praise those recommen- 
dations than the gentlemen oppo- 
site; when the committees re- 
commended any reduction of exe 
penditure, none more inclined to 
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disregard their advice. He should 
vote for the resolutions of his ho. 
nourable friend. 

Mr. Ward Ry Ke his dip 
agreement with all thea 
po by sir H. i i 

Mr. C. Hutchinson was of Ope 
nion, that if a reduction was no 
speedily made in our expenditure, 

ings would not go on mud 
longer. Some reductions had 
indeed been made ; but they wer 
only small, whereas they ought 
to have been gigantic, Thee 
tablishment of auditor at Lisbon 
might have been beneficial at its 
institution in 1813; but he mor 
than doubted of its utility at 
sent, and almost suspected 
if the papers had been granted 
for which he had moved, ther 
moval of it to London would 
have been found advisable— 
The member for Aberdeen had 
moved for the accounts incurred 
on the St. Helena station ; they 
had aot indeed been granted; bat 
if he was to believe certain returms 
which he had himself seen, they 
amounted to 500,000/., a sum 
which was quite enormous, 
this was an expense in which te 
character of the country was ™* 
terially involved, he thought # 
his duty as a public man to take 
this notice cf it, especially as 
were statements in print 
ing the purposes to which tha 
expense was applied, of a mos 
extraordinary and unparal 
scription, It was unnecessil] 
for him to say that he alluded 
to the imprisonment of the 
emperor of France, Napoles 
Buonaparte. He was not gop 
to impugn the act of parliames 
by which that individual 
been consigned to his present bot- 
dage, though he entertained + 
strong feeling against the Lae 
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b dictated it: still it was 
1s him os cbinve, that 
{ certain statements which had 
heen circulated in print be true, 
the character of the nation was 
mined for ever: it was therefore 
on those who managed 
its affairs, either to prove those 
statements to be Incorrect, or else 
togive redress to the injuries of 
which they complained. Surely 
the ministers of the country had 
not consented to become the 

of Buonaparte, in order 

w serve the purposes of other 
countries; and yet, unless they 
had, he did not know how to re- 
concile their conduct to the rules 
acommon prudence. It could 
not be that they had expended 
this half million of money for 
the safety or the defence of the 
nation; it must be for other ob- 
jects which they could not or 
dart not avow. From the in- 
dination which he knew that 
people of every nation now enter- 
tained to peace, he would say, 
“Place Napoleon Buonaparte in 
the centre of Paris, and let the 
king and his advisers act in that 
constitutional manner which of 
late they have adopted, and there 
sno danger either to France or 
toEurope from him.” “He would 
pat it to the right honourable 
Opposite, as a good 

man (and on his conscience he 
red him to be such), whe- 
twas not the duty of this 
grat and religious nation (for 
it still was) to see that 

= waivions ay nig if he 

a prisoner for the re- 
mainder of we oe was treated 

utmost decorum, kind- 

ra and civility, He should 
tae to allow the 
0 separate for the summer 
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without having brought the treat- 
ment of Buonaparte before them. 
If there was any thing unkind in 
the treatment of that individygal, 
he hoped that the executive go- 
vernment would remedy it before 
the next period in which they 
again met in parliament. The 
honourable member then pro- 
ceeded, after condemning the Bri- 
tish government for depriving 
him of-the attendance of one 
whose attachment to him would 
be an eternal honour to his mes 
mory, to say that the nation 
ought to demand his removal to 
some wholesome climate, instead 
of allowing him to remain in one 
which was so notoriously—he 
had almost said, so proverbially 
unwholesome. 

After a few words from sir I, 
Coffin and sir B. Martin, 

The chancellor of the exche. 
quer rose. The honourable mem- 
ber for Cork had in his opinion 
introduced many extraneous to- 
pics into the speech which he had 
just delivered, Instead of the ex, 
penses on the St. Helena station 
costing the country 500,000/, 
they did not cost the cougtry 
above one quarter of the sum. 
As a considerable discussion had 
taken place on the items, which 
had been disputed one by one, he 
should not enter at any length 
into the debate of the evening, es- 
pecially as the resolutions whith 
were now proposed were totally 
unavailable at the end of the ses- 
sion, He then read a resolution 
of one of the committees lately 
appointed by the house, and said 
that it called upon the executive 

overnment to do that which par- 
lament could not itself do in the 
recess—he meant, to make re- 
trenchments. So little was the 

R+4 executive 
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executive government inclined to 
shrink from the duty imposed 
— it, that already was the work 
of retrenchment commenced, and 
the commission of inquiry issued. 
When he said this, he was not 
sanguine enough to expect that 

at retrenchments would be 
made, though he was far from 
wishing to discourage the house 
from expecting that some would 
be made.’ He should therefore 
move, for these and other rea- 
sons, that the house do now pro- 
ceed to take the other orders of 
the day into consideration, Be- 
fore he sat down, he could not 
help observing, with regard to 
what had been said regarding the 
department of the customs, that 
in former times the officers in that 
branch «f the public service had 
in general been paid in fees which 
deyolved to them; whereas at 
present all that comes. through 
their hands comes into the pablic 
treasury, as their salaries are no 
longer paid by fees, but by a sti- 
pulated allowance given them by 
government. He concluded by 
moving that the debate on these 
resolutions be postponed until this 
day three months. 

r. Gordon adverted to the 
illogical mode in which the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer had rea- 
soned upon this subject. Be- 
cause the honourable baronet (sir 
H. Parnell) was in error as to 
‘$,000/. or 4,000/,, did it follow 
that he was wrong as to so many 
millions ? Because the honourable 
baronet had made a mistake as to 
smaller and insignificant items, 
was it fair to argue that he was 
wrong asto millions? The noble 
lord (Palmerston) indeed had 
made what was termed on the 


other side a triumphant specch, 


which, properly explained, 
that he had cahea an ache ond 
page 164, instead of from 
171, of the report. This was 
mighty difference; yet this it 
was that the noble lord had taker 
hold of with such animation, and 
regarding which the honourable 
and right honourable gentlemen 
opposite had cheered so raptur, 
ously ; and no wonder, for it was 
their business to support a system 
of a and expenditure. 
neral Phipps spoke to order; 
he could not sit silent under such 
imputations, 

Mr. Gordon did not think that 
his language had been unparlia. 
mentary; and certain it was, how. 
ever it might be worded, tha 
those honourable gentlemen were 
not the best or most impartial 
judges upon the subject, who 
themselves were living upon the 
excess of the public expenditure, 
He denied that the reports of the 
finance committee had produced 
any advantage to the country; 
the contrary, they had perhaps 
prevented retrenchment by hold- 
ing out expectations that had 
never, and would never be ful 
filled. He had no reliance what 
ever upon the boasted resolution 
of ministers next session to pro 
ceed to actual reductions. In 
what he had said, he did not # 
all wish to disturb the 
harmony, and _ particularly tht 
of the chancellor of the exche 

uer, who, in the beginning @ 

e late session, had assured 
house that he had passed a most 
unpleasant summer. He (Mr. 
Gordon) sincerely hoped that ne 
thing would occur to disturb the 
comfort of the right h 
gentlemamtefore parliament ¥® 
again assembled, 6 
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: Parnell replied, adding, 
nie the next Herre he would 
in bring forward this subject, 


aria by address ~ resolutions 
determined. 
eo 13-Mr: Hume addressed 
the house on ‘the enormous ex- 
penses of the store-keeper gene- 
ral’s t. His remarks 
were rendered nearly inaudible by 
the discharge of the park and 
other guns, saluting the prince 
on his way to the house 
. Mr. Hume concluded 
with moving an a to the 
} t, praying for a strict 
eel ery branch of the 
i service, but particularly 
department alluded to; ‘and 
also that the nature of any va- 
cancies in that department should 
be duly considered before filling 
them u 
Mr, Vansittart objected to the 
course this day pursued by the 
honourable gentleman, as most 
éttraordinary and unfair. Tak- 
ing two periods, it would be found 
that the amount of ordnance stores 
in thirteen years (we believe) 
under the old establishment of this 
department, was only 1,800,000/. 
Inthe same period, since the new 
wrangement, it was $3,500,000. 
_ An honourable member was 
hae » when the usher of the 
k summoned the com- 
Bons to the house of peers. 
House of lords, July 13,.— 
lordships met about twelve, 
and before that hour the seats 
within the house were nearly filled 
with ladies. Several foreign am- 
and among the num. 
ber the Persian and the Algerine 
dors, were present, 
At two the prince regent “en- 
tered in the usual state, and took 
Wis seat on the throne, and sir T. 
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Tyrwhitt, gentleman usher ofthe 
black rod, was directed to require 
the attendance of the house of 
commons. In a few minutes the 
commons appeared at the ‘bar, 
and the speaker delivered the fol- 
lowing address : mane 

“May it please your royal 
highness, 

“We, his majesty’s faithful 
commons of the united kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
parliament assembled, attend 
your royal highness with our 
concluding bill of supply. The 
subjects which have occupied our 
attention have been more nume- 
rotis, more various, and more 
important, than are usually sub- 
mitted to the consideration of par- 
hament in the same session. Upon 
many of these subjects we have 
been engaged in long and unwea- 
ried examinations; but such has 
been the pressure of other busi- 
ness, and particularly of that 
which ordinarily belongs to a first 
session of parliiment; and such 
the magnitude and intricacy of 
many of those inquiries, that the 
limits of the present session have 
not allowed of bringing them toa 
close. But, sir, of those mea. 
sures which we have completed, 
the most prominent, the most im- 
portant, and, as we trust, in their 
consequences, the most beneficial 
to the public, are the measures 
which have grown out of the con- 
sideration of the present state of 
the country, both in its currency 
and its finances, Early, sir, in 
the present session, we instituted 
an inquiry into the effects pro- 
duced on the exchanges with fo- 
reign countries, and the state of 
the circulating medium, by the 
Testriction‘on payments in cash 
by the bank, This inquiry was 
mow 
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most anxiously and most delibe- 
rately conducted, and in its result 
led to the conclusion, that it was 
most desirable, quickly, but with 
due precautions, to return to our 
ancient and healthful state of cur- 
rency ; that whatever might have 
been the expediency of the acts 
for the suspension of payments in 
cash at the different periods at 
which they were enacted (and 
doubtless they were expedient, 
whilst the country was involved 
in the most expensive contest that 
ever weighed down the finances 
of any country), still that, the ne- 
cessity for the continuance of 
these acts having ceased, it be- 
came us, with as little delay as 
possible (avoiding carefully the 
convulsion of too rapid a trans- 
ition) to return to our ancient 
system; and that if at any pe- 
riod, and under any circum- 
stances, this return could be ef- 
fected without national inconve- 
nience, it was at the present, when 
this mighty nation, with a proud 
retrospect of the past, after hav- 
ing made the greatest efforts, 
and achieved the noblest objects, 
was now reposing in confident, 
and, as we feadly hoped, a well- 
founded expectation of a sound 
and lasting peace. In consider- 
ing, sir, the state of our finances, 
and in minutely comparing our 
income with our expenditure, it 
appeared to us, that the excess of 
our income was not fairly adequate 
for the pu sto which it was 
— e, the gradual reduction 
of the national debt. It appeared 
to us that a clear available sur- 


plus of at least 5,000,000/, ought 


tobe set apartforthatobject. This, 
sir, has effected - the ad- 
ditional imposition of $,000,0004 


ef taxes. Sir, in adopting this 





course, his majesty’s faithful eom. 
mons did not conceal from them 
selves that they were calling upog 
the nation for a great exertion: 
but well knowing that honour, 
and character, and inde 

have at all times been the firs 
and dearest objects of the hearts 
of gh sapenng we felt assured, 
that there was no difficulty that 
the country would not encounter, 
and no pressure to which she 


‘would not willingly and cheer. 


fully submit, to enable her to 
maintain, pure and unimpaired, 
that which has never yet been 
shaken or sullied, her public ere. 
dit, and her national good faith, 
Thus, sir, I have endeavoured, 
shortly, and I am aware how im. 
perfectly, to notice the various 
duties which have devolved upon 
us, in one of the longest and most 
arduous sessions in the records of 
parliament. The bill, sir, which 
it is my duty to present to your 
royal highness, is entitled, ‘ Aa 
act for applying certain monies 
therein mentioned for the service 
of the year 1819, and for further 
appropriating the suppliesgranted 
in this session of parliament.’ To 
which, with all humility, we pray 
his majesty’s royal assent.” 

The royal assent was imme 
ately given to the appropriation 
bill, the churches’ paling amend- 
oy bill, and several private 
bills. 

His royal highness the prince 
regent then delivered the follow- 


ing s : 
“ My lords and gentlemen, 
“ It is with great regret that 


am again obliged to announce 
you the continuance of his maje+ 
ty’s lamented indisposition. 1! 
cannot close this session of ee 


liament without expres 
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yisfaction that I have derived 
from the zeal and assiduity with 
which you have applied your- 
gives to the several important 

sc which have come under 
your consideration. Your patient 
and laborious investigation of 
the state of the circulation and 
currency of the kingdom demands 

warmest acknowledgements ; 
and I entertain a confident expec- 
tation that the measures adopted, 
as the result of this inquiry, will 
be productive of the most benefi- 
ces 

«Gentlemen of the house of 
commons, 

“I thank you for the supplies 
which jou have granted for the 
service of the present year. I 
sincerely regret that the necessity 
thould have existed of making 
any addition to the burdens of the 

; but I anticipate the most 
important paramount advantages 
fromtheeffort which youhave A at 
made for meeting at once all the 
financial difficulties of the coun- 
wy; and [derive much satisfaction 
from the belief, that the means 
which you have devised for this 
Piaire are calculated to press as 

lyon all classes of the com- 
munity as could be expected when 
# great an effort was to be made. 
“My lords, and gentlemen, 
“I continue to receive from 
g" powers the strongest as- 
surances of their friendly disposi- 
ton towards this country. 

“I have observed with great 

toncern the attempts which have 
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been made in some of the manu- 
facturing districts, to take advane 
tage of circumstances of local di- 
stress, to excite a spirit of disaffecs 
tion to the institutions and govern- 
ment of the country. No object 
can be nearer my heart than to 
promote the walhira and prospe- 
rity of all classes of his majesty’s 
subjects; but this cannot be ef- 
fected without the maintenance of 
ae order and tranquillity. 

ou may rely, therefore, upon my 
firm determination to employ for 
this pangots the powers intrusted 
to me by law; and I have no 
doubt that, on your return to 
your several counties, you will use 
your utmost endeavours, in co- 
operation with the magistracy, to 
defeat the machinations of those 
whose project, if successful, could 
only aggravate the evils which it 
professed to remedy; and who, 
under the pretenceof reform, have 
really no other object but the sub. 
version of our happy constitue 
tion.” 

Then the lord chancellor, b 
the priuce regent’s command, 
said, 

«« My lords and gentlemen, 

«It is the will and pleasure of 
his royal highness the prince re- 

ent, acting in the name and on 
he behalf of his majesty, that this 


parliament be prorogued to Tues - 


day the 24th day of August next, 
to be then here holden; and this 


parliament is accordingly pro- 


rogued to Tuesday the 24th day 
of August next. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Reasons for reassembling Parliament in November 1819—Prince Re. 
ode Speech—Debates on the Address—on the Acts to check the 
tiousness of the Press—to prohibit military Training and ty 
multuous Meetings—to seize Arms, and to afford speedy Means of pro. 


secuting Misdemeanours. 


N a subsequent part of this vo- 
‘lume we shall enter at some 
detail into the particulars respect- 
ing the disturbed state of the na- 
tion, which, in the opinion of all 
rties, rendered the re-assem- 
ling of parliament highly advis- 
able: at present we shall merely 
state that ministers were inform- 
ed, and indeed all the accounts 
from the manufacturing districts, 
both in England and Scotland, 
announced that there were fre- 
uent and large meetings held for 
€ purpose of military training : 
and the fact of immense assem- 
blages of people being collected 
to petition parliament was noto- 
rious. 

One of the most numerous of 
these meetings had been held at 
Manchester; this was dispersed 
by the military, and at the di- 
_ Spersion some lives were lost, and 

many persons were wounded : the 
necessity of thus employing the 
military was variously represent- 
ed: on this point we shall offer 
our sentiments afterwards: here 
we shall merely observe that the 
Manchester meeting was one of 
the reasons for reassembling par- 
liament. 

We have given the debates du- 
ring this reassembling very short- 
ly : though the measures then 
adopted were of great moment; 
but the s es, though in gene. 
jal very long, were a}most entire- 


ly filled with the statements of the 
respective speakers, regarding the 
meeting at Manchester, and the 
situation of the country; and as 
subsequent events have proved 
that the representations on these 
points from all parties were very 
wide of the truth, in ccnsequence 
of want of adequate and ans 
po nad information, we have 
deemed it proper to give only such 
an shetrace Sf the specchis as 
will explain the nature of the acts 
passed for the purpose of tran. 
quillizing the country, and the 
opinions of the principal members 
in each house on these acts. ' 

House of lords, Nov. 23— 
This day the prince regent came 
in the accustomed form, and bein 
seated on the throne, the usher 
the black rod was sent to com- 
mand the attendance of the house 
of commons. ‘The speaker and 
a great number of members short- 
ly afterwards came to the bar, 
when his royal highness deliver- 
ed the following most gracious 
speech : 

« My lords, and gentlemen, 

“Tt is with great concern that 
I am again obliged to announce 
to you the continuance of his ma- 
jesty’s lamented indisposition. 

“TI regret to have been under 
the necessity of calling you toge- 
ther at this period of the year; 
but the seditious practices so long 
prevalent in some of the manv- 

facturing 
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ing districts of the country 
have been continued with increas- 
ed activity.since you were last as- 
sembled in parliament. 

«They ‘nao led to proceedings 
incompatible with the public tran- 
quillity, and with the peaceful 
habits of the industrious classes of 
the community ; and a spirit is 
now fully manifested, eanenry hos- 
tile to constitution of this 

, and aiming not only at 
the change of those political insti- 
tutions which have hitherto con- 
situated the pride and security of 
this¢ountry, but at the subversion 
of the rights of property and of all 
order in society. 

“I have given directions that 
the necessary information on this 

ject shall be laid before you ; 
I feel it to be my indispen- 

sable duty to press on your im- 
mediate attention the considera- 
tion of such measures as may be 

isite for the counteraction 

suppression of a system which, 
ifnot effectually checked, must 
bring confusion and ruin on the 
pation. 

“Gentlemen of the house of 
commons, 

“The estimates for the ensuing 
year will be laid before you. 

“The necessity of affording 
Protection to the lives and pro- 
perty of his majesty’s loyal sub- 
jects has compelled me to make 
some addition to our military 

ree; but Ihave no doubt you 
will be of Opinion that the ar- 
fangements for this purpose have 

effected in the manner likely 
to bethe least burthensome to the 

“Although the revenue has un- 
sebhe some fluctuation since 
ne close of the last session of par- 

» [have the satisfaction of 
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being able to inform you that it 
appears to be again in a course of 
progressive improvement, 

** Some depression still con- 
tinues to exist in certain branches 
of our manufactures, and I dee 
ly lament the distress which is in 
consequence felt by those who 
more immediately depend u 
them: but this depression is in a 

reat measure to be ascribed to 
the embarrassed situation of other 
countries, and I earnestly hope 
that it will be found to be of a 
temporary nature. 
«« My lords, and gentlemen, 

‘* I continue to receive from fo- 
reign powers the strongest as- 
surances of their friendly disposi- 
tion towards this country. 

“It is my most anxious wish 
that advantage should be taken of 
this season of peace to secure and 
advance our internal prosperity ; 
but the successful prosecution of 
this object must essentially de- 
pend on the preservation of do- 
mestic tranquillity. 

“‘ Upon the loyalty of the great 
body of the people I have the 
most confident reliance; but it 
will require your utmost vigilance 
and exertion, collectively and in- 
dividually, to check the dissemi- 
nation of the doctrines of treason 
and impiety, and to impress upon 
the minds of all classes of his ma- 
jesty’s subjects, that it is from the 
cultivation of the principles of re- 
ligion, and from a just subordina- 
tion to lawful authority, that we 
can alone expect the continuance 
of that divine favour and protec- 
tion which have hitherto been so 
signally experienced by this king- 
dom.” 

The prince regent then retired ; 
and the house was adjourned pro 


tempore. 
ice At 
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At five o’clock the lord chan- 
eellor resumed his seat; and the 
speech having been read, 

Earl Manvers rose to move an 
address of thanks. The noble 
lord touched upon the different 
topics of the speech, and dwelt 
with much force on the causes 
which had occasioned the meet- 
ing of parliament at the present 
season of the year. The spirit of 
tumult and sedition which per- 
vaded the country called for the 

»mpt interference of ‘the legis- 
loon and he trusted, that, as 
that spirit, if not checked, would 
prove not only subversive of the 
government of the country, but 
ruinous to the nation at large, 
their lordships would direct their 
attention to the danger ; and that 
no palliative but energetic mea- 
sures would be adopted, in order 
to put a stop to the evil designs 
of the disloyal and seditious, 
thereby preserving the internal 
tranquillity of the country. The 
noble earl then moved an address, 
which was an echo to the speech, 

Lord Churchill briefly seconded 
the address. 

Earl Grey moved an amend- 
ment. He considered that it was 
now too apparent to be denied, 
that a spirit of disloyalty and dis- 
content did exist throughout the 
country: but he would ask whe- 
ther it was likely that the desired 
end would be accomplished by the 
enactment of new and more vi 
rous laws. Hecontended that the 
present laws, if properly and ener- 

ically administered, were of 
themselves sufficient to meet the 
desired end, and re-establish peace 
and order amongst the people, He 
would ask, if, by adopting more 
coercive measures to put down 
eve evil, another equally baneful 
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and mischievous to the liberties of 
the people might not be produced? 
He contended that the only 
to effect the restoration of 
and tranquillityamongst the Pe 
classes of society, was by a strict 
and complete reduction of all use. 
less expenses. Had this beeg 
done? Had the prayers and peti. 
tions of the people been attended 
to? These were questions of im. 
portance; and it would be wellif 
they could be answered in the af. 
firmative. He was as anxious as 
any of his majesty’s government 
could be, that the factious lead. 
ers, who had anarchy and con. 
fusion in view, and who soughtte 
subvert all public and established 
institutions, should be proceeded 
against with all the vigour that 
the law would admit, The noble 
lord dwelt at some length on this 
topic, and seriously called u 
the house to be alive to the 
gers with which the country was 
menaced, With respect to our 
trade and commerce, he, for one, 
could not see that they were in 
that flourishing state which some 
had considered them. In Glas 
ow, in the west riding of York 
aire, in Manchester, and other 
places, there was not only a falling 
off, but a total stagnation in trade; 
the distresses of the people in thes 
places produced discontent, and 
consequent disorder, The 
lord then alluded to the affair # 
Manchester: this subject, how- 
ever, said the noble earl, requires 
a distinct and calm investigation: 
but he would observe, from all 
the facts which had come to his 
knowledge on this me 
event, that the proceedings up 
that memorable day could ne 
justify the conduct of the magi’ 
trates, The noble earl nest 34 
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verted to several of the topics 
which are made subjects of cen- 
gore on ministers, especially the 

seal of lord Fitzwilliam ; 
ad concluded by moving an 
amendment, expressing that their 
lordships would take into const- 
deration the genera’ distress of the 
country, an especially into the 
which took place on 
the 16th of August at Manches- 
ter; at the same time pledging 
themselves to support the laws 
and constitution in every part. 

Viscount Sidmouth traced the 

ings of the disaffected and 
of the magistracy at Manchester, 
and vindicated the conduct of the 
latter. He adverted to the dis- 
missal of earl Fitzwilliam; but 
said, he would enter no further 
into these matters until the sub- 
ject should be brought in another 

before the house. 

Erskine denied that a 
meeting to consider of a reform 
of Saihaisene was illegal; but 
even if it had been so, they ought 
to have dispersed it by legal 
means. 

The earl of Carysfort and the 
duke of Athol vindicated the con- 
duct of the magistrates of Man- 
chester, and the subseqvent con- 

of ministers. 

Lord Lilford said, he was the 

te of thousands, and tens 


of thousands, of their loyal and d 


peaceable fellow-subjects, who 
cilled upon them to put a stop 
w those turbulent proceedings, 
Which interfered with their quiet 
habits of life, 
ord chancellor maintain- 
no man could say that 
meetings as the Manchester 
re were legal, when it was held 
sad constituted force ; 
other soch language was 
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held, to intimidate the peaceable 
subjects of the state. 

~ The marquisof Lansdown said, 
if no other person would, he 
should, in a short time, move for 
an inquiry into the state of those 
distresses in the country which had 
given rise to so many dreadful oc» 
currences. 

The earl of Liverpool, in an 
able speech, defended the conduct 
of the magistrates at Manchester. 

The marquis of Buckingham 
said, that he had heard nothi 
which could induce him to thi 
the courts of law were not open to 
the investigation of the conduct of 
the Manchester magistrates; and 
therefore he sawno reason for par- 
liamentary inquiry. They had 
seen treason abroad, and the re. 
ligion of the land called a farce to 
delude the unwary. Were they 
to pause before they sought reme- 
dies of these evils, while they were 
inquiring into the events at Man- 
chester ? They had heard the con- 
stitution threatened with destrue- 
tion, and had seen persons threat- 
ened and even murdered for doing 
their duty. Were they to pause 
before they found remedies for 
these evils, whilst they were in- 
quiring into the events at Man- 
chester? For these reasons he 
should oppose the amendment, 
and support the original ad- 
ress, 

The house then divided— 
For the original address— 
Contents ° . 159 
Non-conteuts . « & 
Majority 125 
In the commons, the same day, 
the clandestine outlawry bill hav- 
ing been read the first time, the 


hononrable J.§. Cocks, agreei 
in the sentiments couetal in the 
speech, 
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speech, and approving the mea. 
sures adopted by ministers,moved 
an address to the prince ty 
which was, as usual, an a of 
the speech. The honourable gen- 
leman contended, that a syste- 
matic attempt had been made by 
certain individuals to undermine 
and overthrow the constitution ; 
all the acts and measures of mi- 
nisters had been adopted with a 
view to the defence and support of 
our constitution and old customs. 
He was no enemy (he observed) 
to moderate and rational reform ; 
but the word in the mouths of 
those persons who talked of uni- 
versal suffrage, and annual parlia- 
ments, was nothing less than a 
eant term forrevolution. In the 
meetings which had been held by 
these individuals, was it not noto- 
rious that they had been regularly 
organized, that the multitude had 
proceeded from town to town in 
systematic order, in marching 
order, with flags and banners 
bearing inscriptions wholly incon- 
sistent with the peace and safety 
of the loyal and well-disposed part 
of the community? On the sub- 
ject of the transactions which took 
place at Manchester, he wished to 
refrain from giving an opinion at 
present; but he must be permitted 
to say, that he saw nothing in the 
transactions which induced him to 
think that the inquiry should be 
taken out of the usual channel. 
He was also of opinion, that no 
individual, especially a magis- 
trate, should be put upon his trial, 
unless pon bills returned by a 
, sae jury ; and he must strongly 
precate public opinions ex- 
pressed by public meetings upon 
subjects like this, whilst investiga- 
tion was pending before the regu- 
lar tribunal. The honoura 


gentleman then adverted to ti, 
increase of our military force. 
and expressed his hopes that the 
measures already adopted by 
vernment would have had the de 
sired effect. 

The address was seconded by 
the honourable Mr. Cust. 

Mr. Tierney rose to move ay 
amendment : he was fully awar 
of the difficulty which attended 
the course he was about to adopt: 
he felt that he shonld subject him 
self to misrepresentation ; but he 
also felt it his duty to take this 
course. The right honourable 
gentleman then proceeded to an. 
swer the arguments of the mover 
and scconder of the address, and 
to allude to what had been said by 
them on the subject of the recent 
blasphemous publications. He 
contended that the law, and the 
religious principles of the people, 
were sufficient to put these down 
without any new enactments. So 
also with respect to sedition, there 
wanted no new laws on that sub- 
ject, if the people could be ren 
dered content, as they formas 
were, with the power under whi 
they lived. These, however, were 
not times for concealment; he 
might be termed an alarmist; be 
was indeed alarmed at the present 
state of the country. The fae: 
was, the people were taxed be 
yond bearing; and what wa 
worse, they had not confidence ® 
the house of commons, To # 
tisfy them, the house must ¢ 
something to reform itself, 
regain the confidence of the peo 
ple. With respect to those 
were called radical reformers, be 
was a decided enemy to them 
their objects; he believed some ot 
their leaders had designs of thes 
own, and made the deluded ee 
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ir dupes; others of them 

pi Wteders from a foolish ambi- 
tion ; and others were so because 
wanted sense to know what 

they were about. But unless the 
were suffering the most 

ing distress, these men would 
not be able to mislead them. The 
did not allude to the Man- 
meeting at all: the ho- 
nourable mover had, however, ad- 
verted to it, and very properly. 
He also must say a few words on 
that most important subject.— 
The complaints of the people 
since the 16th of August had not 
been a cry for parliamentary re- 
form, but a cry for redress of the 
outrages of thatday. He wished 
not to prejudge the question: he 
was ready to grant that the meet- 
ing was illegal; but why, he 
would ask, after the leaders were 
taken into custody, were the mili- 
tary retained to attack and cut 
down an unarmed and unresist- 
ing multitude ? Mr. Tierney next 
observed, that a noble lord had 
lately been dismissed from his 
office only because he had called 
for inquiry, and had attended a 
meeting for that purpose ; though 
he had held the office for twenty 
years, and was universally beloved 
and esteemed ; and had preserved 


the peace of the county, from the ’ 


respect due to his personal cha- 
tacter, I'he whole of the pro- 
Ngs evinced that no confi- 
was to be placed in mini- 
ters. An additional military force 
might be necessary, though he 
lew of no instance in which the 
military had been overpowered. 
right honourable gentleman 
conclud by moving an amend- 
ment, in substance as follows :— 
parliament having been call- 


together in a season of distress, 
1819, 
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the house had taken the matter 
of the speech into its most seri- 
ous consideration ; that the house 
deeply reprobated the attempts 
that had been made to agitate the 
lower classes, and would strenu- 
ously support the principles of the 
constitution ; but the people, at 
the same time, ought to be satis- 
fied that their complaints would 
meet with attention. That the 
house, without prejudging the 
case, had felt deep regret at the 
events of the 16th of August, 
and that inquiry was necessary, 
to show whether an illegal meet- 
ing had been assembled, or whe- 
ther the constitutional rights of 
the people had been violated. 

The marquis of Tavistock im- 
plored the house not to oppose in- 
quiry into the events of the 16th 
of August. There was a great 
contrast between the former and 
the present state of the country ; 
when in order to preserve the ba- 
lance, the sword was obliged to 
be thrown into the scale, Parliae 
ment had done itself no credit by 
the repeal of the income tax ; 
and he would be ready to supe 
port such a tax, provided other 
taxes should be taken off the 

oor, and useless offices abo- 
fished. From the experience of 
the last twenty years, there could 
be no doubt of the loyalty of the 
great mass of the population. He 
entreated the house to grant a full 
and a fair inquiry. 

The address and amendment 
having been read, 

Lord Castlereagh said, he had 
no doubt that government still 
possesed that confidence of the 
country that had followed the 
whole of their ministerial career, 
and without which no administra- 


tion could possibly exist. Should 
S the 
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the honte meet the difGciuliies at 
home in the same spirit as they 
had met those abroad, the same 
result would ensue, He should to- 
morrow lay the necessary papers 
before the house, without the me- 
dium of a committee, and on Fri- 
day state the measures that it was 
in the contemplation of govern- 
ment to adopt. It had been sta- 
ted chatlives had been lostat Man- 
chester; but many great calami- 
ties had occurred in the history of 
the country without recourse be- 
ing had to parliamentary inquiry, 
than which no proceeding could 
be more fatal to the due admini- 
stration of justice. Parliament was 
not the proper tribunal, and should 
he be compelled to answer qucs- 
tions relative to individuals, that 
necessity was forced upon him. 
There was no intention to arrest 
Hunt on the day before the meet- 
ing ; and it was only his conduct 
on that day that made the map is- 
trates regard the mecting as ol a 
treasonable nature, He had been 
asked, Why was the multitude us- 
saulted after the arrest? But it 
had not been the intention to di- 
sperse the meeting in the manner 
that had taken place; as, hed 
their purpose been so sanguinary, 
they might have dispersed an 
avowedly illegal meeting on the 
9th of the same month, Harri- 
son had fied to London to avoid 
an arrest; and he must protest 
against the doctrine that the pre- 
sence of a multitude should p:e- 
vent the execution of thelaw, A 
military support had not been 
granted till the constables had 
stated they could not act without 
it. ‘he magistrates had nothing 
to do with the selection of the 
yeomanry for the service, as that 
depended on colonel L’Estrange, 
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who conceived that description of 
force to be the most constitution. 
al; and that had formerly beenthe 
opinion of the right honourabk 
gentleman himself. His Jord. 
ship declared that the riot a 
had been read twice, and a third 
reading was prevented by th 
mob.—On the subject of lord 
litzwilliam, government and he 
had differed ontheir sense of public 
duty ; and by repairing to such 
an assembly, lord Fitzwilliam had 
virtually tendered his resignation, 
The king’s commission had te. 
ver been more disgraced than by 
the conduct of Jord Fitzwilliam 
on the day of the Yorkshire meet. 
ing. In the Black Dwarf, all the 
speeches had been described asin 
favour of radical reform,—[The 
noble lord here read several pas 
sages from the Black Dwaif, de. 
scriptive of the opinions of the 
duke of Norfolk, and others pre 
sent at the meeting.J—Thoug) 
the principles of the great bulk of 
the people were sound, yet a de 
Irberate conspiracy had beenforn- 
ed against the constitution, that! 
not checked would lead to rapie 
and ruin. But he trusted to the 
wisdom of parliament, to preserve 
the British constitution, a monv- 
ment of glory to the latest poste 
rity. 
Mr. Bootle Wilbraham defend: 
ed the conduct of the grand ju 
rye of which he had beena men- 

re 

Lord Milton adverted toa pt 
podal that had been made to hit 
and his friends, to incorporate ce 
ae resolutions with those ong 
nally proposed to the meeting # 
Yeek bak which had been reject: 
ed, as not in unison with 

Mr. S, Wortley observed, # 


the noble lord had rejected 
suppor 
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support of him and his friends. 
For himself, he was not an enemy 
to public meetings, and was only 
hostile to the plans of the radical 
mets. 

eo J. Mackintosh and Mr. 
Scarlett spoke in behalf of the a- 
mendment; Mr. Plunkett in a 
masterly speech opposed it. 

The attorney general defended 
the conduct of the magistrates, on 
the ground that the Manchester 
meeting was an illegal one. 

Sir W. De Crespigny, on ac- 
count of the lateness of the hour, 
moved to adjourn the debate. 

The house divided.—lor the 
adjournment 6°--A gainst it 455. 

Mr. Wilberforce insisted that 
the great body of the nation, at 
least the great body of the think- 
ing part af it, was satisfied with 
the steps the magistrates of Man- 
chester had taken, and would be 
dissatisfied if inquiry at the bar 
was instituted. He knew that 
the house of commons acted, in 
many instances, as the grand in- 
quest of the nation; yet when gen- 
temenconsidered thatthey would 
be called on to investigate the 
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conduct of the magistratesin their 
official capacity, and that in so 
doing they would be obliged to 
examine men—not on oath at the 
bar—men too, it should be ob- 
served, who professed the new sy- 
stem of morality, who defied the 
laws of God and man—perhaps 
they would pause before they de- 
termined to exercise those func- 
tions, by agreeing to the amend- 
ment. He admitted that there 
was considerable distress in the 
country; and if,in our present situ- 
ation, it could bedone without de- 
triment to the state, he would be 
willing to take off some of those 
taxes that bore onthe lower classes. 
But gentlemen should recollect 
that the exigencies of the govern- 
ment must be provided for,andthat 


‘it was much easiet to remove a 


tax than to propose a subtitute. 
It was ultimately agreed that 
the debate should be postponed, 
November 24.——-Lord Castle- 
reach presented certain papers re- 
lating to the internal state of the 
country, in pursuance of the pro- 
mise held out in the regent’s 
speech *, He then moved the 
order 





' . * * . . . 
These papers are very voluminous, containing various communications from 





lords lieutenants and magistrates in what are called the ** disturbed districts,” and 
wishing evideuce respecting the nocturnal training of numerous parties of men, 
ead the endeavours made to obtain clandestinely suppl-es ot arms. The writers of 
Mee communications declare their firm conviction that the objects of those who 
#e now 80 generally employed in misleading the lower classes are ‘‘ no other than 
‘o reverse the orders of society which have so long been established, and to wrest 
by force from the present possessors, and to divide among themselves, the landed 
property of the country.” It is further stated, that the radicals do not affect to 


guise their diabolical intentions: the fact of their being regularly drilled in mi- 


Mary exercises, and of the manufacture and use of pikes by them, is daly sub- 
“aatiated by numerous affidavits; and the result of the information of the seve- 
ral journo s lately made by general Byng is a full conviction, that, notwithstand- 
the schism among the leaders, any relaxation of the means of suppressing 
would be attended with fatal consequences. ‘The last letter of this offi- 

et (who is brother to Mr. Byng, the member for Middlesex) is dated so late as 
F 18th, and concludes with the following important statement:—“ A 
adopted to circulate more generally seditious and blasphemous tracts, 


which is, to send gratis such publications weekly, directed to the servants in li 
$2 families; 
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order of the day, for resuming 
the debate on the address, 

Mr. Hume said, that the con- 
tents of the letters laid this day 
-before the house contradicted, in 
many particulars, his lordship’s 
statement. From passages in the 
letter of Mr. Norris, it appeared 
that the meeting had dispersed 
before the military charged the 

lace, 

rd Castlereagh, in explana- 
tion, observed he had never said 
this was an illegal meeting origi- 
nally; he had said, its ‘legality 
arose out of the subsequent con- 
duct of the meeting. Certainly 
the force of 40 yeomanry were 
sent in to aid the civil power in 
executing the warrant of the ma- 
gistrates; and after having done 
so this small force was surround- 
ed by the mob, assailed by them, 
and, he might say, overpowered. 
This was > oti by the magis- 
trates, and colonel L’Estrange 
who was with them; and by their 
advice the 15th dragoonsand Che- 
shire yeomanry were called in to 
their aid. 

The honourable Grey Bennett 
had been at Manchester, and had 
made particular inquiry into the 
most minute circumstances. He 
had ascertained, that there were 
at least 8 persons killed, and 58 
taken to the infirmary, and that 
between $00 and 400 persons had 
been cut down, rode over, and 
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trampled on by the horses, |; 
now appeared that the riot ae 
had not been read till after the x. 
tack on the people commenced: 
for he, when the time of inquiry 
arrived, should be able to prove 
that three pre were killed in 
the approach of the yeomanry, 

Sir W. De Crespigny stated 
some facts of aggravation on th 
part of the yeomanry, 

Lord Nugent could prove a 
the bar of the house, that wine 
and brandy had been served ou 
to the troops before they advanced 
to the charge, and many of the 
constables were so indignant a 
the duty in which they had been 
employed, that they broke and 
burnt their staves, and declared 
they would never act again. 

Mr. Warren said, a few days 
before the meeting at Manchester, 
a letter had been sent from Co 
ventry by Hunt, stating the m- 
cessity of making a demonstration 
by physical force. Many thov- 
sands had marched to Manchest: 
in military movement with Hus: 
at theic head. 

Mr. Phillips said, that muc 
difficulty existed as to the facts 
and that in his opinion called to 
inquiry. 7 

The solicitor general si, 
there existed ——s to warran! 
the charge that the legal adviser 
of the crown had recommends 
to stifle inquiry. The principle 


—— 





families ; which I think worthy of mention, not merely to show how indefatiga> 





the authors and leaders of sedition are in effecting their purpose, but that it @) 
be thought expedient to put the heads of feanilies upon their guard Six differes 


attempts have come to my knowledge to seduce the soldiers, 
investigation. I have only further to 


effect: some of them are under | 


ut without the les 


that whatever disunion may prevail among the leaders of sedition and radical re 
form, they still unite in the endeavour (though I hope with less success) to ence 
irritation and discontent among their followers, and to intimidate the = 

well-affected. With a firm belief in the accuracy of the foregoing statement, | 


cousider it my duty to make this report.’ 


of 
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reformers were, annual par- 
ee election by ballot, and 
yniversal suffrage, or, In other 
words, the overthrow of the con- 
sitution; and their language was, 
shat the fate of Charles and James 
awaited the present ruler of the 
kingdom. Hunt had presided at 
2 meeting at Smithfield, at which 
be had’asserted, that the acts of 
parliament since 1800 were not 
binding on the country, and that 
the national debt ought not to be 
paid, Orders had been given to 
ute him criminally, till the 
ings at Smithfield had 
been subsequntly sunk in the su- 
rior importance of those at 
fanchester. 
Sir F. Burdett said, that all the 
ments of the learned gentle- 
man had shown the necessity for 
inquiry, instead of stifling it. If 
any man could identify a soldier 
who had wounded him, it was very 
well for him to apply to a court 
of law for redress; but what was 
thatto them? What was that to 
the people of England, who be- 
lieved that the constitution had 
been violated? The people were 
ere loyal, but the noble lord 
ad threatened new infringements 
onthe constitution. They would 
no doubt be invited to a new pro- 
perty tax; but the people were 
deceived if they thought it would 
be easing them to lay heavy taxes 
onthe rich, who were their bank- 
er and on whom they might 
craw for the reward of their in- 
dustry and talent.—He asked 
where was the proof of mischief 
among the reformers ? The train- 
ing he admitted—buz how lon 
had th borne their grievances! 
A rational reform would satisfy 
all; and calling hard names in- 
ead of granting it, only proved 
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ignorance and error, There was 
no ground for the accusation in 
bulk that the reformers were hos- 
tile to religion, though no doubt 
some might be found who were 
so 
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Mr. Wynn observed, that it had 
been said that meetings of people 
marching with banners inscribed 
“‘ liberty or death,” &c. were per- 
fectly legal, and conducted with 
the greatest order and regularity, 
But whatever the honourable ba- 
ronet might assert, he(Mr. Wynn) 
would assert that such practices 
were treasonable. If such meet- 
ings were allowed, others might 
be held to consider the propriety 
of changing the succession to the 
throne. 

Sir J. Sebright said he should 
vote — the amendment, be. 
cause he thought inquiry would 
be carried on with more effect in 
a court of law. He would gladly 
vote for parliamentary reform, be- 
cause he believed it would satisfy 
nineteen out of twenty persons in 
the nation. 

Mr. Littleton said he would 
vote against the amendment, be- 
cause the question proposed for 
parliamentary inquiry ought to be 
discussed in another place. 

Mr. Canning said, there were 
two grounds on which the Mane. 
chester question was pressed as a 
fit subject of investigation: first, 
as being an attack upon the cone 
stitution; secondly, because in- 
quiry was demanded by the reso- 
lutions of variqus meetings, As 
to the first ground, he considered 
that already disposed of ; and for 
the resolutions, it was curious to 
observe, that a// the meetings in 
which they were passed, set out 
with the admission that the meet- 
ing was a legal one, There was 
S 3 every 
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every reason to believe, that if the 
meetings at which such resolutions 
were passed were to be held again, 
they would, after what had passed 
in the present debate, be disposed 
to alter their determination. The 
house should not bend to any po- 
pular will, or be led away by tem- 
porary popularity. There were 
quiet and Joval millions who look- 
ed up to government for protec- 
tion, and they should be protected. 
There were seditious persons who 
should be put down; and if they 
and their abcttors could only be 
put down by vigorous measures, 
those measures should and would 
be resorted to without delay. 

Mr. Brougham agreed with that 
honourable gentleman ( Mr, Can- 
ning) in all the eulogiums which 
he Renowed on a voluntary and 
respectable magistracy. Their 
labours were useful, and hence 
were they particularly fenced 
round by the sanction of the le- 
gislature, If, however, the con- 
duct of any part of the magis- 
tracy deserved reprobation, they 
should be the more severely pu- 
nished ; inasmuch as they were 
armed with an authority for the 
purpose of protecting, and not in- 
vading, the rights and liberties of 
the people, 

The bones then proceeded to a 
division, when there appeared— 
For the amendment . . . 150 
Againstit . ..... 388i 
or bel hae al BA 

The address was then carried 
without a division, 

Nov, ¥5.—Mr.S. Cocks brought 
up the report on the address, On 
the questicn that it be agreed to, 
the address was supported by Mr. 
B. Wilbraham, Mr. Shepherd, 


Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Martin (of 


AND 


Galway), lord Castlereagh, Mr. 
Bathurst, and lord Compton, Oy 
the other side, sir R. Wilson, Mr, 
G. Lamb, Mr, Denman, M-. J. 
P. Grant, and Mr. Baring, spoke 
in favour of an inquiry, Leg 
Stanley was also for an inquiry, 
but regretted that much mise. 
presentation had prevailed as tw 
the conduct both of the Magis 
trates and ycomanry.—The re 
port was ultimately agreed w 
without a d vision. 

House of lords, Nov. 29 — IT he 
lord chancellor initroduced a bill 
for taking away the rightof te 
verse in all cases of misdemea- 
nore The noble lord declared, 
that this bill had no reference 
whatever to the present state of 
the country. Its object is to pre 
vent the defendants from postpo 
ning trial in indictments for mis- 
demeanor; but a discretionary 
power is to be vested in courts ol 
justice, of postponing trials, upon 
good and sufficient cause being 
shown. 

Viscount Sidmouth then called 
the atten.ion of their lordships 
to the measures which ministers 
deemed it necessary to propose in 
the present perturbed state of the 
country, ‘he first was a bil 
to curb the licentiousness of the 
press, It proposed no increased 
punishment for the first offence, 
but it provided that on a second 
conviction for publishing a bla» 
phemous or seditious libel, the «f+ 
fender should be liable, at the dis 
cretion of the judges, to the pe 
nishment of fine, imprisonment, 
banishment, or transportation. It 
was also proposed that, in such 
cases of second conviction, a power 
should be given to seize the oe 
of the libel in the possession of t 
publisher ; the copies so — 
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ment was moved, and then to be 
veturned to the publisher, if the 
jadgement of the court should be 
io his favour. In another place 
it was intended to propose that 
all publications, consisting of less 
than a given number of sheets, 
should be subject to a duty equal 
to that paid by newspapers, and 
that the publishers should enter 
into recognisance, or give secu- 
rity, to a certain amount, so as to 
ensure the payment of any fine in- 
ficted on them in case of delin- 
uency. In another place, also, 
a bill will be brought in for regu- 
lating meetings for the discussion 
of grievances, and petitioning the 
king and pa: liament, which, im its 
provisions, would be found not to 
trench on the right of petition. 
Another measure which he should 
have to submit to the considera- 
tion of their lordships, was a bill 
to prohibit military training, ex- 
cept under the authority of the 
lord lieutenants or magistracy, 
Avery large portion of the dis- 
affected were possessed of arms; 
and therefure it was intended to 
giveto the magistrates a power of 
sizing and detaining arms in the 
disaffected districts, upon a well- 
grounded suspicion that they are 
to be used against the peace of the 
country. ‘These were the mea- 
stres intended to be proposed to 

tliament, for the welfare of the 
por and the safety of the state. 
ainisters wished to act with con- 
ciliation, but with firmness. They 
would be most happy if they had 
amy means to propose, which 
might alleviate the distresses of 
the people. They called on those 
who had differed with them, both 
°a external and internal policy, to 
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join them in preventing anarchy 
and the destruction of property. 
His lordship then presented the 
bills for regulating the press, and 
preventing military traiming, and 
moved that they be read the first 
time, 

Earl Grey protested warmly 
against the proposed measures, 
particularly that which relates to 
the press, which he thought the 
severest blow that had for a long 
course of time been inflicted up- 
on the liberty of the press. 

The earl of Liverpool said, 
the peaceable and industrious part 
of the population were endan- 
gered and intimidated by the acts 
of the seditious, and they called 
upon parliament for security. He 
denied that any of the pro 
measures, with the exception of 
the bill empowering =e 
to search for arms, invaded any 
of the rights and privileges of 
Englishmen. 

Inthe commons, the same day, 
lord Castlereagh addressed the 
house on thedangers which threat- 
ened the internal peace ofthe coun- 
try, and explained the series of 
new measures by which ministers 
proposed toavertthem, The first 
would relate to tumultuous meet- 
ings. The second related to train- 
ing and exercising. ‘The third 
measure was to give extraordina» 
ry powers of seizing arms, The 
fourth was to give speedy means 
of prosecuting misdemeanors; and 
the fifth would relate to the press, 
to restrain, as far as possible, the 
publication of treasonable and 
blasphemous writings. Asto the 
first measure, it was clear that no 
government could long exist if the 
present system of popular meet- 
ings were to go on all over the 
country, keeping up an incessant 
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state of alarm, occasioning con- 
tinual suspensions of business, and 
y harassing the magis- 
tracy, military, and all the loyal 
part of the community. He de- 
nied that such meetings as those 
held at Manchester, and in other 
places, were legal; but if they 
were, it was high time that they 
should be prevented from being 
so any longer. The bill which he 
had to propose on this subject 
would not affect any county or 
ration meeting, or generally 
any called by the magistrates ; but 
it was intended that all others 
should be held only on a notice 
si by seven inhabitant house- 
holders of the parish or township 
where it was called. It would be 
made a misdemeanour for an in- 
dividual, not within the parish, to 
call a meeting of the inhabitants. 
In thirty parishes the population 
exceeded the number of twenty 
thousand; and it was intended, in 
such cases, to divide the popula- 
tion, so that no meeting should 
take place where the population 
exceeded ten thousand persons, 
By such regulation two objects 
would be gained: the meetin 
would be really deliberative ; aa 
numerous meetings would be pre- 
vented. Those men, also, who 
make a trade of travelling about 
the country, and proclaiming 
eet would be stopped in 
eir career. At present a num- 
ber of simultaneous meetings were 
frequently assembled. In order 
to counteract such a practice, it 
was his intention to propose to the 
house that a notice of six days, 
ep wo to any meeting, should 
> given to a magistrate, who, 
“within two days from the notice, 
might alter the time and place of 
the meeting, provided the time 
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others, if necessary, The 






did not exceed the period orig; 
nally fixed by more a fouedaen 
It was also intended to strip thes 
mectings of their warlike appear. 
ance, and that none should be gl. 
lowed to go in military array, 
as to intimidate the peaceful sub. 
jects of the king. This provision 
would be applicable to county as 
well as other meetings. It was 
also proposed to introduce a clause 
against the appearance of females 
at those meetings, a practice un. 
heard of ull the French revoly. 
tion, when they were poured in 
from the markets and the bro. 
thels. All. who should come 
armed to any such meeting would 
be liable to a misdemeanour, by 
the bill proposed to be brought in; 
and power would be given to the 
magistrates tu apprehend those 
who should so offend. In the 
case of strangers crowding to the 
meeting, the magistrate might be 
allowed to order them to witl- 
draw ; and in the event of the or- 
der not being obeyed, he might 
proclaim the meeting illegal. Such 
disobedience, however, was not to 
be made a capital but a clergyable 
felony. A quarter of an 

was to be allowed for strangers to 
withdraw, and half an hour for 
the meeting to disperse. On the 
anbjoss of training in the night, 
such a practice was obviously con- 
trary to all the principles of the 
constitution. But it was pro 

to make a distinction betwixt the 
party drilling and the party drill- 
ed; the former it was proposed to 
make a transportable offence, and 
the latter to be subject to fine and 
imprisonment. Such an enact- 
ment was to be confined, in the 
first instance, to the disturbed di- 
stricts, and to be extended to the 


lord 
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ined the alteraticns 


e 

_e to be saga inn regard 
tions for misdemeanors, 
7 the new regulations with re- 
gard to the press, which will be 
ound stated in our report of the 
of the upper house. 
it was intended that the full news- 
paper cov pan should attach 
to political pamphlets under two 
dheets. It was proposed that the 
new enactments relative to the 
press should be permanent ; some 
of the other measures might be 
temporary. He hoped that these 
measures, with the active and zeal- 
ous co-operation of the sound _ 
of the community, would be fully 
adequate to meet and repel the 
existing danger. He concluded 
with moving for leave to bring in 
a bill for more effectually prevent- 

ing seditious meetings. 

Mr. Tierney denied that the 
papers before the house autho- 
rized such measures as those sub- 
mitted to them, and had no doubt 
that the present laws, if duly exe- 
cuted, were strong enough to 
meet the present dangers ; he con- 
demned ministers for not adopt- 
ing a conciliating line of conduct 
to ple, instead of resort- 
e to force upon every occasion. 

t.T., however, seemed to be 
doubtful whether public meetings 
of the kind recently held should 
ra put under some regula- 
J} 

Lords Folkestone and Ran- 
clife, and Messrs. Brougham and 

b, warmly opposed the mea- 
‘ures, as subversive of the liberty 
of the press, and the rights of 
public Meetings. 

The honourable G. Bennett pre- 
sented a petition from Manchester, 

an inquiry into the 
of the 16th August, 
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A petition was also presented 
from Henry Hunt, denying the 
truth of the allegations contained 
in the papers laid upon the tables 
of both houses, relative to the in- 
ternal state of the country, and 
offering to disprove them by evi- 
dence at the bar of the house. 

House of lords, Nov, 30.—The 
marquis of Lansdown moved for 
a select committee to inquire into 
the state of the country; and 
more especially to the executing 
of the laws relating to public 
meetings. 

The marquis Wellesley con- 
templated the quietness and peace- 
able separation of the late meet- 
ings with alarm, though they 
were praised by some noble lords 
of stronger nerves than he pos- 
sessed. ‘They peaceably met to 
overthrow the constitution, and 
most loyally parted to meet again 
or the same purpose. It was to 
degrade the people of England 
to say, that these meetings were 
by them. They were snares for 
the people of England. He had 
been accustomed to consider Bri- 
tish liberty as described in the 
phrase “liberty of the subject,” 
which he considered to imply sub- 
jection to the laws and religion of 
the state. He therefore thought 
they should proceed to the discus- 
sion of the bill now before the 
house, instead of any other in- 
quiry. 

Lord Erskine considered, that 
if such doctrine as that held by 
the noble marquis were received, 
it would depend on that house how 
long he continued.to be what he 
was born—a freeman. He con- 
tended that the country was by no 
means in so alarming a state as 
at the time of the state trials in 
1794. When the bills proposed 

to 








to remedy the existing evils came 
to be discussed, he trusted he 
could show their Jordships the ex- 
isting laws were sufficient to re- 
move the things complained of, 
and to punish the guilty, The 
event of Carlile’s trials showed, 
that the present Jaws were amply 
sufficient for the punishment of 
offences. But since that man’s 
trial, he (lord E.) had seen in 
many shops, “ Infamous conduct 
of the judge; Mock trial of 
Carlile.”—He wished to know if 
such atrocious libels had been pu- 
nished; for when an individual 
entered into a contest with the 
law, he ought to be shown that 
the law was too strong for him, 
To show a neglect of the people, 
and not to inquire into violence 
committed on them, was doing 
the greatest service to those per- 
sons whose wish was to corrupt 
the people. He thanked God that 
he Pad yet strength enough to 
stand up in defence of the people ; 
and he would do so while he was 
able, 

Lord Grenville said, every man 
in the country must consider that 
the progress of our evils had 
brought us into a most dangerous 
crisis, which he had watched so 
long, and for which he was so 
often treated as an alarmist, At 
no period of his life did he ever 
anticipate the amount of peril, 
which required a firm and manly 
effurt to meet it. He was indeed 
anxious that parliament should do 
every thing possible to alleviate 
those distresses, which they all 
must deeply lament ; but he did 
not agree that parliament must 
be blamed if it was found impos- 
sible to do so. He considered the 
conduct of the Manchester ma- 
gistrates not only as free from all 
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blame, but as highly Meritorious, 
Courts of law were Open to re. 
ceive well-founded complaints a. 
ainst the magistrates for so do 
ing; and, thank God, they were 
also open to receive the triumph. 
ant answer of those magistrates 
If there be any individuals who 
have contributed to increase the 
distress of the people, those were 
they who seduced the people from 
habits of industry. re IE 
conjured them to maintain that 
constitution which they ought ne. 
ver to sacrifice to any fanciful or 
pre-conceived ideas. 

Earl Grey said, it was with 
pain that he found himself op 
posed to one whom he had been 
accustomed to consider as his 
guide and counsellor. But, not- 
withstanding this, added to an in- 
firm state uf health, he would 
yield to no noble lord in love for 
the constitution, and he therefore 
rose to support the motion of bis 
noble friend for anxious and i 
stant inquiry. We had sufficient 
law to suppress sedition and blas 
phemy ; but he had yet to leara, 
that meetings to obtain reform 1 
parliament, whether to the extent 
of annual parliaments and wu 
versal suffrage, were illegal. He 
contended that the magistrates 
were wrong in not preventing Ue 
mecting, if it was illegal, to %* 
semble in military array, ¥!° 
banners, caps of liberty, && o 
which, according to their ove 
evidence, they had previous i 
formation, They suffered those 
poor deluded persons to arrive # 
the mecting-place ; and, before 4 
single act of violence was ¢?m 
mitted, the cavalry advanced a4 
trot and a gallop, by which, ane 
their sabres, seven or eight wer 


killed, and about 400 wounds 
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This, of itself, demanded in- 
guiry. He mentioned a number 
of ocker circumstances, such as 
the sharpening the swords of the 
cavalry, &c. as sufficient grounds 
of such inquiry ; and that from 
what he had heard and read, the 

istrates were the disturbers of 
the public peace ; and ministers 
were now identifying themselves 
with the magistrates. 

The earl of Liverpool had to 
apologize to the house for address- 
ing them after ever y thing he could 
ay had been so ably anticipated 
byanoble marquis, and the noble 
baron who spoke early in the de- 
bate, Distress had been alleged 
asthe ground for inquiry: how- 
ever that distress was to be de- 
plored, it was connected with cir- 
cumstances over which the execu- 
twe government or parliament 
had nothing todo. It grew out 
of our commercial relations, and 
prevailed in a much greater de- 
gree in America and other coune 
tres, The people ought to be 
told that their evils were not to be 
ascribed to any form of govern- 
ment; and were almost entirely 
out of the controul of any po- 
vernment, 

“How few of all the ills that men en- 
dure, 
Are those which kings and laws can 
cause or cure!’ 
All those evils would have the 
fullest consideration of parlia- 
ment; but they formed no good 
krounds for immediate inqury. 
€ entered into an examination 
€ proceedings at Manchester ; 
contended, that from them 
fo inquiry was necessary. If the 
er they apprehended was 
popular clamour, the best friends 
sade country were those who 
put it down, and protect 
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the peaceable part of the commu- 
nity from outrage and danger. 
Earl Grey explained.Earl 
Darnley supported the motion, 
and the marquis of Lansdown 
very shortly replied; when the 
house divided— 
For the motion . . . . 47 
Against it . . . . . 278 
Majority. . . . 1381 
In the commons, the same day, 
lord Althorp made his promised 
motion on the state of the nation, 
and concluded by moving thata 
select committee be appointed to 
consider the papers laid before 
parliament, by order of his royal 
highness the prince regent, and 
to report thereon to the house, 
The speakers in support were 
lord Milton, Mr, Tierney, Mr, 
W. Lamb, sir M. W. Ridley, Me. 
Denman, the honourable Douglas 
Kinnaird (his maiden speech), 
and Mr. Benett (ihe member 
for Wiltshire): those against it 
were lord Castlereagh, lord Lae 
scelles, Messrs. Bathurst, Long 
Wellesley, S. Wortley, Courtes 
nay, Lawson, Manstield, and 
Martin of Galway. On a divi- 
sion, the motion was negatived 
by 325 to 150,—Majority 175, 
House of commons, Decem- 
ber 1.—The house having resolvs 
ed itself into a committee of sup- 
ply, sir George Warrender stated, 
that it was found expedient to in- 
crease the marine torees of the 
kingdom by adding 2,000 to their 
present number, By that means 
the marines would be able to per- 
form all the duty in the dock- 
yards, which had heretoforebeen 
performed by troops of the line. 
He should therefore propose a 
permanent increase of 2000 men ; 


and concluded by moving that 
23,000 
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23,000 men, including, 8,000 
royal marines, be employed for 
the sea service during the year 
1820. After some conversation, 
the motion was agreed to. 

The chancellor of the exche- 
quer proposed a resolution for 
subjecting pamphlets of a certain 
description not exceeding two 
sheets in size, and sixpence in 
price, to the same stamp duty as 
newspapers, 

Alter a few words from Mr. 
Brougham, the resolution was 
agreed. 

House of lords, December 2.— 
The training prevention bill, and 
the seizure of arms bill, were se- 
verally read a secondtime, The 
only new feature in the debate on 
this subject was the admission on 
the part of the earl of Darling- 
ton, that some such measures as 
those now proposed by ministers 
were necessary ; and that he had 
received information from the 
county of Durham, since his de- 
parture from thence to attend his 
duty in parliament, that secret 
associations were still held in that 
part of the country. 

In the commons the same day, 
on the motion for the second read- 
ing of the seditious meetings pre- 
vention bill, which was proposed 
by Mr. Grenfell from the opposi- 
tion bench, that gentleman stated, 
that he was prepared to give his 
steady and hearty concurrence 
and support to all the measures 
recommended by lord Castle- 
reagh. A lengthened discussion 
took place. The speakers in sup- 

rt of the new i the so- 
wy lord Lascelles, Mr. 
Peel, Mr. Wilmot, and lord Pal- 
merston. 

Mr. Abercromby stated, that 
as far as he could collect the state 


of opinion in the house, in this 
case, there were three parties: 
one joes eee. those who 
were ready to support the noble 
lord (Castlereagh ) to the full ex. 
tent of his proposition ; another, 
who were determined to oppose 
his views altogether ; anda third, 
who, thinking the dangers of the 
country of such a serious charac. 
ter as to require some measures 
of restriction, were still unwilling 
that those measures should be 
either general or permanent. Tp 
the third party he himself’ inclin. 
ed, and therefore his vote for the 
second reading of this bill should 
be conditional—namely, that its 
existence and operation should 
be temporary and local. 

Lord Archibald Hamilton, Mr, 
John Smith, and Mr, Marxweéll, 
professed that they should give 
their vote for the bill under the 
same view as Mr. Abercromby. 

Lord Folkestone, Mr, Lyttelton, 
Mr. Brougham, Mr. Coke (of Nor- 
folk), Mr. W.Smith,and Mr. Mac 
donald spoke against the bill. 

On a division, the second read- 
ing was carried by 351 to 128. 

House of lords, Dec. 3.—The 
lord chancellor moved the second 
reading of the bill to accelerate 
trials in cases of misdemeanour. 
His lordship explained the incon- 
venience felt from the existing de- 
lays, and said he should have no 
objection to the introduction of a 
clause allowing adefendant acopy 
of the information or indictmentior 
or against him, frge of expense. 

The bill was opposed by lords 
Grosvenor, Erskine,and Holland, 
and supported by lords Liverpool 
and Lil ord, It was then read 4 
second time. 

The seizure of arms bill and 


the training prevention bill went 
row © through 
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h committees without any 
on, eg those proposed by 
lord Darnley and others having 
been negatived without a divi- 


ord Strathmore’s assertion on 
a former night, as to there being 
16,000 persons connected with the 
collieries in the Wear and Tyne 
ripe for rebellion, was confirmed 
by the duke of Northumberland. 
They were said to be all armed, 
and boasted that they could mus- 
tera force of 100,000 men. 

In the commons the same day, 
lord Castlereagh moved that the 
seditious meetings prevention bill 
be committed. 

Mr. Lambton and sir M. W. 
Ridley contradicted what had 
been stated in another place, as to 
numbers of persons having at- 
tended meetings at Newcastle and 
other parts in the north, with arms 
in their possession. 

Lord Castlereagh brought up 
a bill, to make certain publica- 
tions liable to the stamp duty, in 
order to prevent the publication 
of seditious and blasphemous li- 
bels. He moved that it should 
be read the first time. 

Mr.Brougham protested against 
the measure in this early stage, as 
an —o. encroachment on 
the liberty of the press. The bill 
was read the first time. 

House of lords, Dec. 6.— 
Viscount Sidmouth rose to move 
the second reading of the bill for 
the more effectual prevention and 
punishment of blasphemous and 
seditious libels. 
eee Erskine said, it fell to 

im to apprize their lordships, 
that the bil related both to blas. 

s and seditious libels, two 
¢stotally and essentially dif- 
“ent. The present bill was not 
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calculated to deter the blasphemer; 
and the object which they all had 
in view, would be best attained by 
a rigorous enforcement of the law 
now in operation. If he were to 
advise the people how to act, he 
would say, Give up your wild no- 
tions of walvevedd suffrage and 
annual parliaments, which must 
bring ruin upon your country, 
stick to your present constitution; 
and if you unite firmly, and ex- 
press your opinions strongly, it 
will be impossible to affect the in- 
tegrity of your freedom. 

“he earl of Harrowby con- 
tended that they who proposed 
the means of correcting the abuses 
of the press, were the best friends 
of its liberty ; they only pruned 
licentiousness to secure its eter- 
nity. 

‘The marquis of Lansdown re- 
marked, that the punishment of 
transportation was wholly inap- 
plicable to this kind of offence, 
that it was in itself unequal, and 
was particularly inappropriate 
when applied to those individuals 
who were most likely to compose 
such writings as would be termed 
libellous, Buonaparte, whose ex- 
traordinary apprehension of the 
freedom of the press was one of 
the defects in his understanding, 
never contemplated so severe a 

unishment as transportation, well 
Laondag that the very severity of 
the law would defeat its own ob- 
ject. 

Lord Ellenborough said, the 
libels which had been dissemi- 
nated, went to dissolve the ground- 
works of the constitution, and it 
was therefore that he desired 
more effectual means of ckecking 
them, than existed at present. 
This would be attained by the pre- 


sent bill; and he doubted not that 
its 
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its provisions would be found ef- 
fectual. 

Lord Holland declared, that of 
all the measures which had come 
before parliament, or were still 
threatened, not one was possesses 
of greater deformity than that 
which was then before them. It 
went to alter the law of the coun- 
try by assimilating the punish- 
ment for small faults to that for 

reat crimes; and it went to put 

onourable men, who might err 
in their zeal, on a level with fe- 
lons: for these reasons he would 
vote against the bill, 

The lord chancellor said, that 
the bill was necessary for the sup- 
port of the constitution of the 
country. 

Earl Grey looked upon these 
bills as an infringement of the con- 
stitution, and that they would tend 
to the destruction of it. He hoped 
he might be deceived, and that 
they would turn out as ministers 
had prognosticated, and be the 
preservation of the constitution. 

‘The earl of Liverpool contend- 
ed that the measure was necessary 
for the preservation of the consti- 
tution, and of every thing that 
contributed to social order in the 
community. 

The earl of Carnarvon was o 
posed to the whole of the mea- 
sure, 

The duke of Sussex and the 
earl of Blesington could not con- 
scientiously support the present 
bill. 

The bill was then read a second 
time. 

On the motion for bringing up 
- report of the search for arms 
bill, 

Ear] Grey said, he must pause 
before he consented to a bill of 
this nature. It was a measure of 


unprecedented power, and sub, 
versive of the rights of English 
men. 

The earl of Strathmore read 
extracts from letters received thy 
morning from two magistrates 
and the commanding-officer 
Newcastle, which stated their ap. 
prehension of a simultaneogs 
movement of the disaffected a 
likely soon to take place, He 
hoped no time would be lost ig 
passing the bill, conceiving it, as 

e did, a measure necessary wp 
prevent insurrection. 

Lord Erskine said the bill was 
without a precedent in the annals 
ot parliament, 

In the commons the same day, 
lord Castlereagh, on moving for 
the reecommittal of the seditious 
meetings bill, said that it was i- 
tended to propose some amend. 
ments on it. The first would es 
clude from its operation all meet. 
ings held in rooms or apartments 
Another would obviate the objec 
tionsmade on the ground of at 
taching penalties to persons act 
dentally attending meetings inte 
perien they did not belong to, by 
imitiny the penalties to persons 
knowingly offending ; and topre 
vent strangers going designedly 
to make the meeting illegal, he 
should propose that after procli 
mation made, every inhabitant 
the parish should be armed wit 
the authority of a constable, and 
justified in apprehending and tak- 
ing before a magistrate amy 
stranger found present. He 
not agree to make the measure 
local, as that would entirely d 
feat its object; but as there seem 
ed to be a general feeling that « 
should not be permanent, 
would accede to a proposition b- 
miting its duration to ive ee 
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and to the then next meeting of 
jament. 

Mr. Curwen could not vote for 
the measure, unless confined to 
the disaffected districts. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald strongly ap- 
ved of the measure, more es- 
ially as proposed to be amend- 

ed by lord Castlereagh. 

Sir R. Wilson strongly repro- 
bated the series of measures in pro- 
gress, as showing an inclination 
to govern by the sword instead of 
the law. 

Mr. Grenfell approved of the 
bill, limited as it was to five years. 
He regretted the countenance gi- 
ven by the gallant general to Mr. 
Hunt at the Southwark meeting. 

Sir R. Wilson said, he had sha- 
ken hands with Mr. Hunt as a 
man who stood forward in support 
of the liberties of his cduntry. 
He should have felt himself more 
dishonoured if he had stretched 
forth his hand to take the bloody 
bands of those who had presided 
over the massacre of their coun- 
trymen, 

Mr. V, Blake thought it might 
reconcile the gallant general to 
the bill, that Cobbett had said 
there was still enough of the li- 
berty of the press for him (Cob- 
2° to work with. 

Mr. Ricardo thought a mode- 
rate. parliamentary reform the 

Means of preventing the 
meetings complained of, 

Mr. alderman Waithman con- 
demned the proceedings at Man. 
chester, and the whole series of co- 
ercive measures now resorted to. 

_Mr. Wilson (member for the 
cit ag ee the bill, 

t G. Lamb said, the onl 
remedies for the distress of the 
country were the equalization of 
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the national income with the ex- 

nditure, and Uae cory cw! re- 
orm. He wished the poor to 
be relieved from a number of 
taxes, and a tax on property to 
be substituted. 

After some observations for 
and against the bill, by several 
other members, the question for 
the re-committal of the bill was 
carried without a division. On 
that for the speaker leaving the 
chair, colonel Beaumont moved 
an instruction to the committee, 
to provide that the bill should not 
extend beyond six weeks after the 
commencement of the next session 
of parliament. Mr. Vansittart 
proposed an instruction limiting 
the duration of the bill to five 
years, Mr. Calcraft and lord 
Milton opposed the measure in 
toto. Mr. Bankes supported ir, 
Mr. Perceval said he should vote 
against the bill, as a dangerous 
innovation on the constitution. 
Mr. Wilberforce approved of ex- 
tending the period to five years. 
Mr. Marryat wished the period 
to be three years; and Mr. F. 
Buxton said, if colonel Beau- 
mont’s motion was negatived, he 
should move an instruction to 
that effect. 

After some observations from 
Mr. C. Wynn, Mr. Maxwell, and 
others, colonel Beaumont’s mo- 
tion was negatived without a di- 
vision ; and that of Mr. Buxton 
was negatived, on a division, by 
328 to 153. Mr. Vansittart’s 
instruction was then carried with- 
out a division, and the house went 
into a committee, pro forma, when 
progress was immediately re- 
ported. 

House of lords, Dec. 7.—The 


misdemeanour traverse we. 
i 





bill went through a committee, 
in which, on the motion of the 
lord chancellor, the blank as to 
the time within which parties 
must plead was filled up with 
the words “ twenty days ;” anda 
clause was added for granting co- 
pies of indictments to defendants. 

On the question for the third 
reading of the search for arms 
bill, lord Darnley again urged 
the propriety of limiting the right 
of search to the day-time. 

Lord Sidmouth could not con- 
sent to any alteration, The bill 
was read the third time and pass- 
ed, as was also the military train- 
ing prevention bill. 

he libel bill went through a 
committee, in which some amend- 
ments proposed by lord Sid- 
mouth were agreed to. 

In the commons the same day, 
lord Castlereagh mcved the order 
of the day for going into the com- 
—_ on the seditious mectings 

ill, 

Mr.C. Hutchinson opposed the 
extension of the bill to Ireland. 
He was convinced, when the no- 
ble lord brought this measure for- 
ward, he did not contemplate 
extending it to that country, 
which he had described as quiet 
and flourishing. He should cer- 
tainly move to exempt Ireland 
from the operation of the bill. 

Lord Castlereagh said, the pro- 
per time for doing so would be in 
the committee. 

The house then went into a 
committee. 

Sir Charles Monck,asanamend- 
ment, proposed to exclude lord 
lieutenants of counties from any 
power of granting meetings ; but 
the amendment was negatived 
without dividing. 
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Mr. Brougham strong] 
jected to hs clause confining 


right of a meeting in 
abort to cities, borou be and 
corporate towns. This clause, 
it wasnow worded, would exclyd 
some of the most populous towy 
in the kingdom, and amongst then 
Manchester and Birmingat 

Lord Castlereagh stated, the 

it was his intention to extend th 

rovisions of the bill to meet 
or the purposes of trade and m. 
nufacture, if held in the open air, 
From recent examples, it appear 
ed that such meetings had occ. 
sionally deviated into bgp 
discussions, and made such a pro. 
vision necessary. 

Mr. Marryat stated that » 
room would be sufficient to hold 
such a number of the merchant, 
traders, and bankers of Londons, 
as had upon former occasions, by 
the resolutions they had come to, 
given confidence both to the go 
vernment and to the public, 

Lord Castlereagh was full 
sensible of the beneficial effecs 
of such meetings; but thovgi 
Guildhall would be sufficient 
the purpose. 

After debating on various pro 
posed amendments, which wer 
negatived, 

r. W. Smith moved that th 
house should now adjourn, on& 
count of the hour (half-past cnt) 

The committce divided, & 
adjourning 36, against it 166. 

Some farther conversation ¢& 
sued, when 

Lord Castlereagh said he woux 
not now press a po bet 
move that the chairman 
report progress, and ask 
sit again. 


This motion was agreed to. 
Dec. § 
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§,—The drilling and train- 
mg prevention bill was brought 
from the house of lords, read 
the first and second time, and 
ordered to be printed. ‘T’his bill 
was expedited through all its 
stages, in consequence of alleged 
information that the practice of 
drilling and training was gaining 
ground to an alarming extent in 
the north of England, 

Mr. S:uart Wortley stated, 
upon the authority of information 
received by himself, that the prac- 
tice had spread into the county 
of York ; that bodies of from one 
to two hundred men assembled 
nightly in the vicinity of Barns- 
ley, Burton, and several of the 
neighbouring towns, for the pur- 
pose of training. 

SirJ.Graham said it had spread 
mto the county of Cumberland, 
and had become frequent in the 
neighbourhood of Carlisle, They 
had recently cut down young 
plantations, chiefly for the purpose 
of fitting pike-heads to the staves 
which they formed from the 
young trees. One smith had re- 
ceived orders to make twelve do- 
zen of pike-heads, which he had 
communicated to a magistrate: 
orders to a large amount were 
given to other smiths, who did 
hot give any information to the 


ae. 

nother member declared he 
had heard that these nocturnal 
meetings were very frequent in 
the vicinity of the manufacturing 
towns in Lancashire. 

The search for arms bill was 
also brought from the lords, and 
read the first time. 

he house sat in committee for 
’cousiderable time upon the se- 
ditious meetings bill, and about 
one in the morning the report was 
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brought up, and ordered to be re” 
ceived next day. 

House of lords, Dec. 9.—An 
amendment was introduced into 
the bill for preventing delays of 
justice, by which it 1s provided, 
that copies of indictments shall 
be furnished to defendants before 
instead of after appearance. 

Lord Holland suggested an- 
other amendment, providing, that 
if defendants, who were indicted 
on ex officio informations, were 
not brought to trial for eighteen 
months, dating from the first 
process, no further kind of pro- 
ceedings should be had _ there- 
upon, excepting where the trial 
stood postponed by order of the 
court, His lordship, however, 
withdrew this amendment, on a 
promise from the lord chancellor, 
that he would lend his aid in 
framing a separate bill calculated 
to accomplish the object in view, 
if not precisely to the same effect 
as the clause proposed. 

The bill for preventing and pu- 
nishing seditious libels next occu. 
pied the attention of the house, 

In the course of the discussion, 
lord Ellenborough introduced, by 
way of amendment, the following 
definition of what was to be con- 
sidered a seditious libel :—That 
after the words “ seditious libels”’ 
should be inserted “ as were cale 
culated to bring into hatred and 
contempt his majesty’s person and 
government, or either house of 
parliament, or to aim at the sub- 
version of the constitution in 
church and state as by law esta- 
blished,”’ 

The earl of Liverpool would 
not object to the amendment, 

Lord Erskine and lord Hol- 
land both spoke against the trans- 
portation or banishment of per- 
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sons convicted of seditious li- 
bels. 

In the commons the same day, 
Mr. Bennet addressed the house 
at great length on the state of the 
manufacturing districts. He de- 
scribed the extreme distress exist- 
ing in various districts in England 
and Scotland, from the want of 
employment, the low rate of 
wages, and the severe pressure 
of taxation. In Lancashire this 
distress, and the discontents aris- 
ing therefrom, were greatly ag- 
gravated by the animosities be- 
tween the magistrates and the 
great mass of the population, and 
from the denial of ail inquiry into 
the occurrences at Manchester on 
the 16th of August. The magi- 
stracy of that place had uniformly 
been of high tory politics, whilst 
the people, from having been Ja- 
cobites, had become attached to 
liberality of opinion and social li- 
berty. If no relief was admini- 
stered to a starving population, 
discontent must increase, and in 
the end produce despair, It was 
not fair to expect that the people 
should do every thing, and the 

overnment nothing. Thaw pub- 
fre works might be undertaken, 
though not palaces. Roads and 
canals might be constructed, and 
the absurd laws against cmigra- 
tion might be repealed. All who 
could not earn a livelihood at 
home should be allowed to go 
abroad, and to people desert 
lands, which at no distant day 
might bec« me important parts of 
the empire. He concluded by 
moving for the appointment ot a 
committeee to inquire into the 
present state of the manufactur- 
ing districts. 

Lord Castlereagh objected to 
the appointment of a committee, 


as tending to no practical good 
whilst, under all the circumstance, 
of the case, it would be a reg 
for discontent and disturbance 
by leading to a discussion of all 
the topics which had already o¢. 
cupied the attention of parlia. 
ment. 

Mr. Canning, Mr. Wilberforce 
Mr. Stuart Wortley, the lord ad. 
vocate of Scotland, Mr. Peel, Mr, 
Bootle Wilbraham, and Mr, Mans. 
field, were also averse to the M0. 
tion, connected as it had been 
by the honourable mover with s9 
many extraneous subjects, and 
so much of party pulitics. 

Mr. Baring spoke in favour of 
the motion; in the course of 
which he averred, that the great 
capitalists in the manufacturing 
districts were sending their pro 
perty abroad. 

Mr. Tierney spoke with great 
energy and ability in support of 
the motion, and was followed by 
lord Folkestone, Messrs. Ellice, 
Phillips, Maxwell, and others. 
The motion was ultimately nega- 
tived without a division. 

House of lords, Dec. 10 
The training prevention bill was 
received trom the commons with 
amendments, which, on the mo 
tion of lord Sidmouth, were 
agreed to by their lordships. 

Lord Sidmouth moved the 
third reading of the blasphemous 
and seditious iibel bill. 

Lord Carnarvon moved an 
amendment for limiting the du- 
ration of the bill to two years. 

It was supported by lords Ross- 
lyn, Erskine, Holland, and Gros 
venor, and opposed by lords Sid- 
mouth, Westmorlard, and Lil 
iord, the duke of Wellington, and 
the bishop of Llandaff. It was 
than negatived without a oo“ 
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and the bill passed and was sent 
to the commons. 

In the commons the same day, 
4 long conversation took place 
upon a question of privilege, 
brought forward by Mr. Wm. 
Courtenay, arising out of a pam- 

hlet lately published under the 
tite, “ A trifling mistake in 
Thomas lord Erskine’s recent 
preface.” The work, from which 
several extremely violent passages 
were read, was introduced to the 
notice of the house in the debate 
ot Thursday night by Mr. S. 
Wortley. The subject was dis- 
posed of for the present by sum- 
moning the publisher to the bar 
on the 13th inst. 

The libel prevention bill was 
read the first time; and the arms 
seizing bill a second time. 

House of lords, Dec. 11,—The 
royal assent was given, by com- 
mission, to the bill for the preven- 
tion of military training. 

Dec. 13.—The lord . re 
on moving the third reading of 
the traverse bill, introduced a 
clause, fixing the time within 
which prosecutions for misdemea- 
nors on information or indict- 
ment by the attorney-general, 
should be brought on. The clause 
enacts, that if the trial does not 
take place at the expiration of 
12 months from the time of plead- 
ing, the defendant may then call 
upon the attorney-general to pro- 
ceed to trial within 20 days ; and 
if the latter should not then pro- 
ceed, he must enter a noli prosequi, 
and the defendant would thus be 
entirely treed from the prose- 
cution. 

Lord Holland expressed his 
warm acknowledgements to the 
noble and learned lord for this 
clause, and declared, that, united 
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with another which had been in- 
troduced (that of allowing to de- 
fendants copies of indictments), 
he had no hesitation in giving the 
bill his vote ; for, compared with 
the law as it now an the mea- 
sure altogether was a great im- 
provement. 

The bill was then passed. 

In the commons the same day, 
the question of privilege, as re. 
specting the “ scandalous libel” 
against the house, came under 
discussion. Previously to calling 
in the publisher of the pamphlet, 
Mr. Ellice stated in his place, that 
he was authorized to declare John 
Cam Hobhouse, esq. the writer 
of it. The publisher was accord- 
ingly dismissed; and after a short 
debate Mr. Hobhouse was order- 
ed to be committed to Newgate. 
An amendment was proposed, 
that instead of being sent to New- 
gate, he should be committed to 
the custody of the serjeant at 
arms, which was negatived by 
198 to 65. 

Lord Castlereagh moved the 
third reading of the seditious 
meetings prevention bill. 

Lord Archibald Hamilton sup- 
ported the measure, on accouut 
of the disturbed state of the ma- 
nufacturing districts ; begging it, 
however, to be understood, that 
he assented to none of the pros 
ceedings that had taken place as 
to Manchester, and that he re- 
gretted that the house had not ac- 
ceded to Mr. Bennett’s motion for 
a committe of inquiry into the 
distressed state of the country. 

The bill was then supported by 
Mr. Plunkett, Mr. Robinson, Mr. 
L. Wellesley, the attorney and 
solicitor generals, Mr. Martin 
(of Galway), and Mr. Bankes, 
jun.; and opposed by Mr. C. 

T? Hutchin- 
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Hutchinson, lord Milton, Mr. 
W. Smith, Mr. W. Williams, 
lord Morpeth, Mr. Lambton, Mr. 
Scarlett, Mr. Denman, lord Folke- 
stone, and Mr. Honey wood ; and 
on a division the motion was car- 
ried by 313 to 95. The bill was 
then read the third time. 

A clause, proposed by way of 
rider, by Mr. Wharton, autho- 
rizing reporters to attend mect- 
ings, on sending their names to 
the magistrates 24 hours before, 
was opposed by lord Castlereagh, 
and supported by Mr, Tierney 
and others. It was negatived 
without a division. One propos- 
ed by Mr. Hume, empowering 
magistrates to admit reporters, 
was negatived, on a division, by 
262 to 88, A clause, proposed 
by Mr. Hutchinson, providing 
that the bill should not extend to 
Ireland, was negatived on a divi- 
sion by 265 to 69, Some verbal 
amendments were then made, and 
the bill passed. 

House of lords, Dec. [4.— 
"The seditious meetings prevention 
bill was brought up from the 
commons, and read the first time. 

Lord Liverpool suggested that 
the bill might be read a second 
time on Thursday, and that the 
debate on the principle should 
take place on the question for go- 
ing into the committee on Friday. 

This arrangement, after a few 
observations from lord Holland 
and the marquis of Lansdown, 
was agreed to. 

In the commons the same day, 
lord J. Russell said, he rose on 
the present occasion under consi- 
derable embarrassment, in conse- 
quence of the importance of the 
subject out of which his present 
motion arose, and increased by 
the change which had taken place 





in the state of the country since 
he gave his netice on the subject 
at the end of last session, Art this 
period there were two parties in 
the country, one contending for 
extraordinary privileges, attached 
to old institutions ; the other, de. 
sirous of overturning old instity. 
tions altogether. He was, how. 
ever, encouraged to bring for. 
ward his present motion by recol. 
lecting that Mr. Pitt, in 1788, 
brought forward a motion and 
submitted a plan similar to that 
he was now about to ro pose, 
The noble lord then cited the 
opinion of Mr. Pitt, as to the ne. 
cessity of reform, and said, he 
founded his opinion now on that 
given by Mr. Pitt at that time, 
He would not now enter into the 
abstract question of general suf- 
frage, or into the argument whe. 
ther universal or various suffrage 
was preferable, but only observe 
that, as circumstances varied, a 
variance in systems was necessary. 
A town which centuries ago sent 
members to parliament might 
now be scarcely able to superin- 
tend the repairs of a bridge ; and 
places then merely villages might 
now be fit to send members to the 
legislature; and thischange might, 
he contended, take place without 
any invasion of the constitution, 
and had repeatedly taken place. 
‘Till the time of Charles II. places 
were frequently omitted in one 
parliament, to which the king sent 
his writinanother. Since the re- 
volution however no such changes 
had been made; the evil conse- 
quences arising from which had 
been, that the smail boroughs had 
become notoriously corrupt, and 
in some instances Called irresis 
tibly for punishment, ‘This was 
obvious in the cases of the bo 
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roughs of Cricklade and Shore- 
ham. He believed there were va- 
rious modes of election in these 
boroughs; one was, as he under- 
stood, by a direct negotiation 
with the treasury, in which the 
treasury defrayed the expenses of 
the election in consideration of 
having the vote. Others were ta- 
ken by individuals themselves on 
private speculations, for contracts, 
privileges, &c. and these were the 

srsons who, by voting with mi- 
nisters, decided the great ques- 
tions of peace, war, and taxation ; 
and that too without the risk that 
would attend even an absolute 
monarch, the fear of public cen- 
sure; for, as the names of the 
majority were seldom published, 
these persons sinned with the im- 
punity of obscurity. The noble 


Jord contended that this was a 
system which ought not any 
longer to exist; the poser of 
election ought to be taken from 


the rotten boroughs, and given to 
Manchester, Shefhield, Leeds, Ha- 
lifax, Birmingham, &c. large 
towns which had increased in po- 
pulation within the last half 
century fourfold, and some of 
them now contained upwards of 
100,000 inhabitants. Manches- 
ter, for instance, at present con- 
tamed upwards of 110,000, be- 
ing an increase from 28,000 within 
the course of the last century. He 
was persuaded, if the right of 
election were transferred to these 
towns, we should have a house less 
inclined to war, and of course less 
called on to impose taxes. And 
it should also be considered, that 
this house was the guardian of 
the public expenditure, and as 
such ought not 1o encourage any 
useless expenditure or extravagant 
waste. The famous question of 
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the increasing influence of the 
crown hovnaiie forward by Mr. 
Dunning, was carried by a majo- 
rity of 18; but, in the same ses- 
sion, a question of economy was 
lost, it appearing that though a 
majority of the county members 
of four to three were in favour of 
the economical measures, yet the 
majority of borough members, 
and at least eight out of nine of 
the members of a large county, 
were with ministers. ‘The noble 
lord cited several similar instances 
up tothe present time, and urged 
these facts as reasons for reform : 
he would now propose certain re- 
solutions to that effect. The 
first of these would be, that bo- 
roughs convicted of corrupt prac- 
tices should be deprived of the 
right of election. ‘The second 
resolution, that the right of elec- 
tion should be given to the large 
towns. Thethird resolution was, 
that it was necessary the house 
should take into further conside- 
ration the subject of reform in 
election. The fourth, that the 
borough of Grampound, having 
been found guilty of corrupt 
practices, should no longer send 
members to parliament. And 
the fifth, that the right of election 
should be transferred from that 
borough to some populous town. 
The noble lord continued at some 
length to urge arguments in sup- 
port of his motion, but in a tone 
so low as to render it extremely 
difficult to collect what he said in 
the gallery. He however strong- 
ly urged the house to take this 
question into its serious conside- 
ration, and throw out some mea- 
sures of conciliation to the peo- 
ple, by which alone, he believed, 
the constitution could be pre- 


served, 
T8 Lord 
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Lord Normanby seconded the 
resoluuons. 

Lord Castlereagh thought it of 
the last importance that the house 
should attend to the practical 
question, and not suffer the sub- 
ject to travel into the wild field of 
parliamentary reform. Thespeech 
of the noble mover was extremely 
temperate ; but it did not com- 
pletely separate the general topic 
parliamentary reform from the 
yarticular question before the 
iam At no time had a more 
morbid feeling prevailed on that 
subject than the present, for there 
was a spirit abroad that underva- 
lued any change that might be 
made in the state of the repre- 
sentation; and any steps that 
might be taken by parliament on 
the subject, would probably be 
imputed to the influence of tear. 
It was much to be desired that the 
house should show the country 
that no essential difference pre- 
vailed on the subject of reform on 
either side of the house. To 
this principle of disfranchising a 
borough that had abused the right 
of returning members to parlia- 
ment, he should freely give his 
support, and that this right 
should be transferred to others. 
As to the borough in question, 
no opposition, he presumed, would 
be made to the plan proposed by 
the noble lord ; and in that point 
he perfectly concurred with the 
noble mover. ‘The only question 
was, what was to be done with 
the franchise of that borough. 
He hoped the noble lord would 
not throw the apple of discord on 
a question where both sides of 
the house were disposed to co- 
operate with him. Let particu- 
lar cases be disposed of as the 
cases might require; and he of- 
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fered his assistance to the noble 
lord for a practical remedy; but 
he could not consent to the layi 
down of general rules whick 
would furnish arms against the 
reform that it was the object of 
the motion to obtain. 

M;. Tierney said, although he 
was in favour of a system relative 
to parliamentary reform, yet he 
was also glad to get what he 
could on that subject; and the 
promise of the noble lord Oppo- 
site, that should the mover bring 
in a bill to disfranchise Gram. 
pound, he should not oppose it, 
was no trivial concession. 

Lord J. Russell expressed his 
satisfaction at the result of the 
debate, as the noble lord had 
gone much beyond what he had 
expected. He should not say a 
word that might disturb a har. 
mony so desirable. He should 
withdraw the motion, and give 
notice that on Thursday he should 
move for leave to bring in a bill 
to disfranchise the borough of 
Grampound. 

Lord Milton rejoiced at the 
turn the debate had taken, and 
thought the mover justified in 
withdrawing the resolutions, 

The resolutions were with- 
drawn. 

The house went into a com. 
mittee on the seizure of arms 
bill. 

Mr. Bennett moved that in- 
formation on oath of concealed 
arms should be taken by two ma- 
gistrates, instead of one. 

After a debate of some length, 
the house divided—For the mo- 
tion 107, against it 215—Majo- 
rity 108. 

The other clauses of the bill 
were gone through, the house re- 
psc and the report was ‘fed 
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ierod to be received the following 
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” Dee. 15.—A petition from the 
booksellers of London was pre- 
sented by Mr. J. Smith, pointing 

ut, in a temperate and respectful 
manner, the evils to which they 
dered they would be liable, 
mmon with the trade gene- 
it the bill for repressing se- 


or, t 
cons! 
— 
rally, ig s 
ditious libels were to pass in tts 
resent form. 

The petition having — been 
brought up and read, lord Cas- 
tlereagh stated, that when the 
house went into a committee on 
the bill to which it referred, it 
was his intention to propose an 
alteration in it which would, ina 
great measure, meet the views 
of the petitioners. He afterwards 
added, that he did not mean to 
press the punisliment of transpor- 
tation into the case of a second 


conviction for a seditious or blas- 


phemous libel, but should sub- 


stitute for it that of banishment 
at the discretion of the court. If 
the person banished returned into 
the without the consent 
of the crown, he would then be 
liable to transportation. 

Oa the second reading of the 
stamp duties bill, lord Castle- 
reagh took the opportunity of 
stating some of its details, The act 
is to be framed so as not to affect 
those periodical pubiications, whe- 
ther monthly or quarterly, which 
are devoted to literature, science, 
and religion. It is intended, there- 
fore, to confine its provisions to 
periodical works published in suc- 
cession within the term of 26 days. 
This will, of course, exempt all 
monthly and quarterly publica- 
tions, With respectto the securities 
that are to be required, it was at 
first intended that 500/. should be 

€amount generally; the printer 


country 
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himself giving his own security to 
that extent, and securities for a 
like sum by one or more friends. 
It had been mentioned, however, 
that this sum was too large, and 
that it could be raised with much 
greater facility in some places 
than in others. To obviate these 
objections, and to make the law 
as little burthensome in its opera- 
tion as may be consistent with 
the professed objects of its enact- 
ments, lord Castlereagh mention- 
ed that the sum was to be reduced 
from 5002. to SOO/. in London 
and its vicinity, and to 2004 in 
provincial towns, 

Lord Althorp moved for leave 
to bring in a new bill for the re- 
lief of insolvent debtors, The 
noble lord said, that at the end 
of the last session, a bill was 
brought in to renew the old act, 
which passed the house with great 
celerity. His majesty’s ministers 
had since removed the commis- 
sioner and all the clerks of the 
insolvent debtors’ court. Instead 
of a commussioner to take the 
previous examinations, he would 
now propose that an examiner for 
that pur ose should be appointed 
by the commissioner. The great 
objection to the bill which he had 
introduced last session, was the 
power it gave to assignees of com- 
pelling them to dispose of the real 
property of the debtor; and 
though it was his own opinion 
that real property should be lia- 
ble to be charged with the debts 
of the insolvent, yet he would 
obviate the objection, by pro- 
posing that the real paw 
should be sequestrated until out 
of the rents and profits the debt 
should be discharged; but the 
real property was not to be 
removed from the debtor’s pos- 


session. 
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Leave was then given to bring 
in the bill. 

Dec. 16.—Sir W.De Crespigny, 
after pointing out the advantages 
which might result in the amelios 
ration of the state of the lower 
orders, from the adoption of Mr. 
Owen’s benevolent project, con- 
cluded by moving for the ap- 
pointment of a select committee 
to investigate the practicability of 
its adoption upon an extended 
scale. Lord A. Hamilton, Mr. 
Brougham, Mr. J. Smith, Mr. 
Ricardo, Mr. N. Calvert, Mr. 
Waithman, Mr. Calcraft, Mr. 
alderman Wood, and Mr. D. W. 
Harvey, spoke in favour of the 
motion being entertained ; the 
chancellor of the exchequer and 
lord Althorp against it. Ona 
division the motion was negatived 
by 141 to 16. Majority against 
the motion 125. 

On the third reading of the sei- 
zure of arms bill, several members, 
amongst whom was sir J. Yorke, 
spoke ayainst the clause giving a 
power to search houses by night, 
as repugnant to the feelings of 
the country. Mr. ‘lierney de- 
clared he would divide the house 
upon the question, and thereby 
give an honourable member op- 
posite (sir J. Yorke) an opportu- 
nity of voting against govern. 
ment twice in 27 years. Ona di- 
vision the clause was rejected by 
158 to 46, The bill was then 
passed. 

House of lords, Dec. 17.—The 
seizure of arms bill was received 
from the commons with amend- 
ments, to which lord Sidmouth 
moved that their lordships should 
agree. Lord Darnley moved 
that the amendments should be 
printed; which motion being ne- 
gatived, his lordship moved that 
the consideration of the amende 


ments should be postponed oa 
six months. ‘This motion Was 
also negatived. The amendmen; 
were then agreed to. 

Lord Sidmouth moved the 
committal of the seditious meet. 
ings dill. The motion was sy 
— by the duke of Athol, and 
ords Morley, Harrowby, Weg. 
morland, and Liverpool ; and op. 
posed by lords Carnarvon, Do. 
noughmore, Grosvenor, Lauder. 
dale, Holland, Blesington, ang 
the marquis of Lansdown, |; 
was then carried without a diyi. 
sion, A motion by lord Carnar. 
von, for instructing the commit. 
tee to limit the duration of the 
bill to the Ist of July 1822, was 
negatived, on a division, by 135 
to 38. 

In the commons the same day, 
in a Committee of supply, se. 
veral sums, amounting to about 
1,500,0001, were voted on ac. 
count of the army. 

On the report of the misde. 
meanour traverse prevention bill, 
Mr. Denman wished that a clause 
had been introduced, preventing 
prosecutors, as well as defend. 
ants, from removing causes by 
certiorari, except on very strong 
grounds. 

The attorney-general moved as 
an amendment to the bill, that 
defendants under criminal infor. 
mations should be enabled, after 
the expiration of 12 months from 
the filing the information, to 
move to bring on their trial free 
of expense. ‘This was agreed to; 
and the bill was ordered to be 
read the third time on Mon 
day. 
Mr. Hume wished to know 
from the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, whether there was any !- 
tention of appointing a commit 


tee, during the present session, (0 
inquire 
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inquire iuto the state of our com- 
mercial relations with foreign 
pWe’rse 


Mr. Vansittart said, the subject 
had engaged the attention of his 
maiesty’s government; but he 
was not prepared to answer the 
honourable member’s question. 

House of lords, Dec. 18.—The 
royal assent was given by com- 
mission to the malt duties bill, 
and the seizure of arms bill. : 

00.—The bill for regulating 
the labour of children in cotton 
manufactories, went through a 
committee ; the bishop of Chester 
speaking: in its support 5 and lords 
Grosvenor, Lauderdale, and Hol- 
land, against it. . 

The seditious meetings preven- 
tion bill likewise went through a 
committee. Several amendments, 
after short discussions on each, 
were negatived, without a divi- 
sion. 

[n the commons the same day, 
Mr. J. Smith presented a petition 
from a great number of the Lon- 
don booksellers and publishers 
against the newspaper stamp 
duties bill, ‘The petitioners stat- 
ed themselves to be engaged in 
publishing in numbers standard 
works, on history, astronomy, 
divinity, and all other subjects, 
with the exception of politics and 
the occurrences of the day, against 
the sale of which last-mentioned 
books they took bonds from their 
agents, They had upwards of 
1,000,000/. of capital embarked in 
this branch of trade, and it afford- 
ed the only means of support to 
several thousand persons,—A _ pe- 
tition was also presented against 
the same bill from Henry Fisher, 
printer. The petitioner stated 
that he had upwards of 70,000/. 
embarked in various establish- 
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ments at Birmingham, Liverpool 
London, and other places, and 
that he apprehended total ruin to 
himself and the numerous persons 
in his employment, ftom the bill 
in question, should it pass into a 
law. Mr. Birch presented a peti- 
tion against the same bill from 
the Liverpool printers and book- 
sellers. 

Mr. Dugdale presented a peti- 
tion from the Birmingham book- 
sellers; Mr. W. Smith one from 
the Bristol booksellers and print- 
ers; and Mr. Bernal one from 
those of London, against the libel 
bill. 

The house in a committe of 
supply, voted 250,000/. on ac- 
count of the ordnance estimates. 

Mr. Grenfell wished to know 
what reduction was to be made 
at the royal military college. 

Lord Palmerston expected that 
a reduction might be made in the 
junior branches to the amount of 
27,000/. a year. 

Mr. Hume observed that the 
institution gave the army 25 offi- 
cers a year, educated at the enor- 
mous expense of 1033/,each, The 
report was then gone through, 
and agreed to. 

Lord Castlereagh moved the 
order of the day for the house 
going into a committee on the 
newspaper stamp duty bill. On 
the question for the speaker leav- 
ing the chair, the bill was oppased 
by Mr. Macdonald, Mr. J. R. S. 
Graham, Mr. Marryat, Mr. Den- 
man, Mr. Abercromby, Mr. G. 
Bennett, and alderman Waith- 
man; and supported by Mr. 
Dickenson, Mr. serjeant Onslow, 
Mr. Bankes, Mr. Wilmot, and 
Dr, Phillimore, on grounds urged 
pro and con. in the course of the 
previous discussions, 

Mr. 
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Mr. J. Wharton inquired, when 
there happened to be five or six 
booksellers in one firm, if, upon a 
second conviction for libel, ba- 
nishment should be the punish- 
ment, was the whole firm to be 
banished, or was the eldest part- 
ner, or the first man in the firm, 
to be banished, the rest being al- 
lowed to carry on the business? 
To this question no answer was 
returned, 

The question for the speaker’s 
leaving tbe chair was then carried, 
on a division, by 222 to 76. 

The house having gone into 
the committee, Mr. Marryat ob- 
jected to the recognisance provi- 
sion, as tending to the utter ruin 
of publishers in a small way of 
business, and moved an amend- 
ment to leave out the words “ to- 
gether with two or three sufficient 
securities.” Several members ob- 
served, that the clause, as now 
worded, would apply to papers 
for charitable purposes, play -bills, 
shipping-lists, stock lists, &e. 

The attorney general, lord C4s- 
tlereagh, and solicitor gencral, 
opposed Mr, Marryat’s amend- 
ment, which was supported by 
Mr. alderman Waithman, Mr. 
Macdonald, sir W. de Crespigny, 
and others. The amendment 
was then negatived, on a division, 
by 202 to 82. 

An amendment to the clause 
enabling justices to bind persons 
charged with libels to “ good be- 
haviour,”’ was negatived, on a di- 
vision, by 129 to 9. 

Several other amendments pro- 
posed were negatived without a 
division. 

On the motion of the attorney 
general, a clause was 2 rreed to, 

iving to individuals who became 
Coon as securities for publishers, 
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a power of withdrawing their jis, 
bility, on sending 20 days’ notice 
to a commissioner of stamps or to 
the stamp-office. Clauses were 
also agreed to, exempting f, 
the operation of this bill proclama. 
tions, acts of state, votes printed 
for either house of parliament, 
bookscommonly used in the schools 
of Great Britain, books of devo, 
tion, piety, or charity ; daily ac. 
counts cf goods imported or ey. 
ported within the bills of morta. 
lity, provided they contained no 
other matter ; price currents, the 
state of the markets, and circum. 
stances respecting the arrival and 
sailing of merchant vessels, 

House of lords, December2| — 
On the third reading of the sedi. 
tious meetings bill, the earl of Li. 
verpool moved an amendment, 
fixing the time of meeting totwelve 
at noon; and another, qualifying 
the obstruction justifying a di. 
spersion of the meeting by the 
word “ forcible, ” Both these 
amendments were agreed to. One 
by lord Ellenborough, compelling 
Inagistrates, in case of dispersion 
from casual obstructions, to re-as- 
semble the meeting in forty-eight 
hours, was negatived. 

Lord Liverpool then moved 
that the bill do pass. 

Lords Erskine and Darnley re- 
peated their objections both to the 
principles and the details of the 
measure, 

Lord Ellenborough approved 
of the measure as a whole, though 
he had been anxious to soften some 
of its provisions. 

Lord Grosvenor said he present- 
ed a petition from the city of West- 
minster against the bill, but, after- 
some discussion, contented him 
self with generally expressing his 
hoscility to the bill. 

Lord 
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Lord Blesington condemned the 
extension of the measure to Ire. 
land, and predicted that, if put in 
force there, it would produce tu- 

ult and bloodshed. He accused 
the late Mr. Pitt of having vio- 
lated his promise of catholic eman- 
cipation, given at the time of the 

sion; and concluded with giv- 
ing notice, that after the recess he 
should move for a committee to 
inquire into the state of Ireland. 

Lord Liverpool reminded the 
noble lord that Mr, Pitt had di- 
stinctly disavowed having ever 
given any such pledge to the ca- 
tholics. ‘Che noble lord should 
recollect that this country had 
taken on itself the burden of the 
Irish debt, and that the people of 
Ireland had paid nothing towards 
the property tax. 

In the commons the same day, 
Mr. Vansittart, with the leave of 
the house, brought in a bill for 
the better securing of the money 
of suitors in the court of chancery. 


It provides for the appointment 
of an age wep sega and two 


out of the fund 
The bill 


masters, to be pal 
called the dead money. 
was read a first time. 

Mr. B. Wilbraham said much 
mischief had resulted in Lanca- 
shire and the neighbouring coun- 
ties from a rumour that govern- 
ment intended to apply the funds 
of saving and friendly societies to 
the payment of the national debt. 
He mentioned it, only for the pur- 
pose of its being contradicted from 
official authority. 

Mr. Vansittart most willingly 
gave the contradiction required. 
The government could not in any 
way touch the funds alluded to. 

Mr. Brougham said a similar 
mischievous rumour had been 
spread as to the committee on 
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education and public schools in- 
tending to appropriate charitable 
funds to the same purpose. 

Mr. Calcraft was of opinion that 
the chancellor of the exchequer 
would find there was no fund 
whatever applicable to theredemp- 
tion of the national debt; for as 
to the 5,000,000/. sinking fund of 
the last session, it had burst like 
an air-blown bubble. 

Mr. Vansittart said he saw no 
reason for thinking there would 
be any necessity for varying in 
any material point from the hnan- 
cial plan of the last session. 

Mr. Calcraft and sir W. de 
Crespigny feared the expectation 
of the right honourable gentleman 
would prove fallacious, 

Lord Nugent moved for a ree 
turn of the number of persons lia- 
ble to be struck off from the list 
of Chelsea out-pensioners by reae 
son of the proclamation of the 
28th of October last. 

Lord Palmetston opposed the 
motion. 

Lord Althorp, Mr. J. P. Grant, 
and Mr. Calcraft supported the 
motion, which was opposed by 
Mr.C, Long, and negatived with- 
out a division. 

On the question for agreeing to 
the report of the newspaper stamp 
duty bill, Mr. Primrose opposed 
the measure, and Mr. Martin (of 
Galway ) supportedit. [twas then 
agreed to, and a new clause was 
adopted for the deposit of copies 
of works affected by the bill with 
the commissioners of stamps. 

Lord Castlereagh moved the 
second reading of the libel bill, 

Lord Ebrington opposed the 
bill; and moved that instead of 
“now” it should be read a se- 
cond time on “ the 15th of Febru. 
ary next.” The amendment was 

supported 
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 yserey by colonel Davies, Mr. 
- Smith, Mr. J. P. Grant, Mr. 
Tierney, sir J. Mackintosh, lord 
Althorp, the marquis of Tavistock 
and Mr. Scarlett; and opposed 
by Mr. Money, lord Castlereagh, 
the attorney and solicitor general, 
and colonel Wood. On a division 
the amendment was negatived by 
190 to 79, and the bill was read a 
second time. 

December 22.—Dr. Phillimore 
brought in a bill to amend the 
marriage act. 

The chancellor of the exche- 
quer, in answer to questions from 
Mr. Grenfell and Mr. Brougham, 
repeated what he had the pre- 
ceding evening said as to his ex- 
pectations that the financial ar- 
rangements of last year would 
prove efficient. 

Mr. W. Parnell postponed, until 
after the holidays, his motion for 
leave to bring in a bill to enable 
catholic dissenters in Ireland to 
provide residences for their clergy. 

Mr, C. Grant bore testimony 
to the excellent character and con- 
duct of the catholic clergy, to 
which was owing, in a very great 
degree, the pa order and tran- 
quillity which generally prevailed 
in Ireland. 

Mr. Maberley moved for seve- 
ral financial accounts, all of which, 
with some qualifications by Mr. 
Vansittart, were ordered, but three; 
the first being an account, show- 
ing how the sum of five millions, 
voted for the purpose of paying off 
the debt due to the bank of En- 

land on the 5th of July 1819, 
rad been applied, distinguishing 
the dates of the different payments; 
the second, an account of all ex- 
chequer bills received in payment 
of duties between the Ist of July 
and the 2lst of December 1819; 


SH AND 


the third, an account of al] Monies 
now in the exchequer, appropri. 
ated or unappropriated, and distin. 
guishing the one from the other, 

In resisting these motions, the 
chancellor of the exchequer 
the inconvenience which woul 
arise from an inquiry into pecuni. 
ary transactions in progress, and 
the encouragement to stock-job. 
bing by partial and premature 
disclosures, With regard to the 
debt due to the bank, a lar 
had been already paid, and funds 
were provided for the discharge of 
the whole within the stipulated 
period. He then stated the prin. 
cipal items in the revenue accounts 
to the 10th Oct. last, and main. 
tained that, though there had been 
a falling off in the customs, owing 
to the diminution in the exports 
and imports, the increased con. 
sumption of all articles under the 
excise, whatever local distress ex. 
isted, afforded a very favourable 
picture as to the general prospe. 
rity of the country. It appeared 
that the produce for the current 
quarter would be nearly equal to, 
or as large as, that of any year he 
remembered, though there was 
the sum of 150,000. short on the 
arygg Heese up to Saturday 
ast. Looking to the state of the 
exchange, he was convinced that 
the sums of money sent to Franee, 
for investment in the funds of that 
country, had been very incons- 
derable ; and the law of France, 
which made all property divisible 
in equal shares among children, 
notwithstanding any testamentary 
disposition to ie contrary, would 
operate against any permanent in- 
vauinnantat British fs in those 
funds. 

Mr. Ellice contended, that 
there had been a considerable fall- 
ing 
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ing off in the duties on teas. It 
had been rumoured, that the sum 
said to the bank in the last month 
had been 1,200,000/, and many 
singular stories had been circula- 
red as to the way in which that 
«ym had been raised, It had been 
seerted that the money had been 
-yised abroad, and that securities 
had been pledged tor it which the 
Pritish government had in the 
French funds. The whole sum 
raised by the new taxes was 
950, 0001, 

After some further conversa- 
tion, in which Mr. Lushington, 
Mr. Grenfell, Mr. Ricardo, Mr. 
Tierney, and others took part, the 
moti n relative to the repayments 
to the bank was negatived with- 
out a division. 

On the motion respecting ex- 
chequer bills, a suggestion by 
Mr. Vansittart to limit the account 
tothe 10th of October not being 
acceded to, a division took place, 
when it was negatived by 90 to 30. 
The motion repecting the monies 
in theexchequer was withdrawn. 

Lord Castlereagh moved the 
third reading of the newspaper 
tamp duty bill. Mr. Bernal and 
Mr. G. Lamb argued generally 
against the measure, and especial- 
ly against the provision that pub- 
lishers should enter into recogni- 
sances, The latter intimated that 
he should propose a rider, limit- 
mg the duration of the bill, Mr. 
Pryce, Mr. J. Smith, and Mr. 
Calcraft also opposed the bill, and 
Mr. Cooper supported it. The 
motion was then carried, without 
a division; and the bill having 
been read the third time, Mr. 
Bernal, in the absence of Mr. G. 
Lamb, proposed a clause, by way 
of rider, limiting the duration of 
the bill to one year. ‘The motion 
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was opposed by lord Castlereagh, 
Mr. Canning, Mr. Plunkett, and 
the attorney general; and sup- 
ported by sir J. Mackintosh, Mr. 
Brougham, Mr. Denman, Mr. 
Tierney, and lord A. Hamilton. 
On a division it was negatived by 
182 to 47. 

Ona motion of the attorne 
general, a clause was adopted, 
providing “that any thing in the 
present bill should not extend, 
or be construed to extend, to the 
publication of any work in parts 
or numbers, provided that more 
than two years had elapsed since 
the original publication of the 
work, and provided also that such 
work had not originally been pub- 
lished in parts or numbers.” ‘This 
clause was carried without oppo- 
sition. The bill was then passed, 

December 23.—Mr. Lyttleton 
brought ina bill to prevent im- 
proper persons practising as con- 
veyancers. 

Lord Castlereagh moved the 
order of the day for the house 
going into a committee on the li- 
bel bill. 

On the question for the speak- 
er’s leaving the chair, Mr. Ber- 
nal, Mr. Denman, Mr. J. P. 
Grant, and Mr. Birch, opposed 
the measure, both in its principle 
and details. It was supported by 
Mr. R. Martin, Mr. Bankes, and 
lord Binning. The motion was 
then carried without a division ; 
and the house having gone into a 
committee, sir J. Mack:ntosh pro- 
posed that the part of the first 
clause, which set forth “ that 
from and after the passing of this 
act, in every case in which any 
verdict or judgement by default 
shall be had against any person 
for composing, printing, or pub- 
lishing, &c,” should be pis 

y 
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by inserting the words * mali- 
ciously and advisedly”’ before the 
word “composing.” These words 
formed part of the act of the 36th 
George. III. which in all other 
pasts of the present bill were mi- 
nutely followed, He objected to 
that part of the clause following 
the words blasphemous and sedi- 
tious libel, viz. “‘ tending to bring 
into hatred or contempt the per- 
son of his majesty, his heirs or 
successors, or the regent or the 
government and constitution of 
the united kingdom, as by law 
established, or either house of 
parliament, orto excite his mae 
jesty’s subjects to attempt the al- 
teration of any matter in church 
or state, as by law established, 
otherwise than by lawful means,” 
&c. as being vague and confused 
surplusage, if intended merely as 
a definition of seditious libel, and 
as not being sufficiently clear and 
comprehensive, if intended as a 
description of an additional class 
of libels. This passage he propo- 
sed to amend by substituting the 
words “or any sediticus libel 
tending to excite his majesty’s 
subjects to do any act which, if 
done, would by the existing law 
be treason or felony ; or any libel 
in which it shall be affirmed or 
maintained, that his majesty, by 


advantage would be, that it 
distingucsh between the conte 
rors resulting from the warmth 
of political feeling, in the con. 
ductors of the regular daily 

and that class of writers, the ont. 
casts of the human race, who a 
plied themselves exclusively to 
preaching up irreligion, murder, 
rapine, the proscription of whole 
bodies of men, and the perpetra. 
tion of atrocities never known jp 
this country before, and scarcely 
even heard in the time of Marat, 
in the worst period of the reign of 
terror in France. He then 
gyrized the conduct of the 
press in general, and particularly 
that of the editor of a morin 
paper, who, though on the side 
of opposition for $7 years, had 
never been prosecuted for private 
slander, nor convicted of a politi. 
cal libel. The conductors of the 
daily press had been the most ef. 
ficient supporters of the nation’s 
interest during the late common 
contest in which we had been en- 
gaged; and none had exerted 
themselves with greater energy 
and effect against the individuals 
whose inflammatory productions 
it was the object of the bill to 
suppress. Why then were they 
to be levelled with a set of ruf 
fians, whom they had been the 
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t ration of the bill. But its great their course, since neither 
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be altered—it was impossible that 
the power of the press could be 
wrested from them. The house 


might alienate or conciliate them; 

hot he must again repeat, that it 

uld not destroy them. The ho- 
’ 


cous 
é 


yrable and learned member 
concluded by proposing his first 
amendment. 

Mr. Canning objected to any 
alteration in the clause, except by 
«ach an amendment as might - 
clude instigations to assassination, 
In much of what had been said 
on the daily press he coucurred; 
but he would not consent to sur- 
render the freedom of parliament 
to the freedom, or rather the de- 


spotism, of the press—a power 


which, from the description given 


of it, acted with all the secrecy of 
a Venetian tribunal, and at the 
same time struck with all the cere 
tainty of the holy inquisition. 

Lord Folkestone spoke general- 
ly against the provisions of the 
bill. 

Sir J. Mackintosh and Mr, Can- 
ning explained. 

Mr. Brougham, in supporting 
the amendment, condemned the 
appointment of Mr. Manners, the 
editor of that most slanderous 
publication the Satirist, to a con- 
sulship in New England. 

Lord Castlereagh said, when 
the appointment took place, he 
(lord Casdlereagh) was not aware 
that Mr. Manners had ever been 
connected with the publication al- 
luded to, 

Mr. Scarlett supported the 

amendment. 
_ The attorney general opposed 
it, and contended, that in the 
36th George III. the words “ ma- 
liciously and advisedly” referred 
to words spoken. 

Sir J, Mackintosh maintained 
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that it applied to printing and 
writing, as well as speaking. 

After seme further discussion, 
the amendment was negatived 
without a division, and the clause 
was agreed to. 

On the motion of the attorney 
general, the clause relative to the 
panishment of a second offence 
was verbally amended, so as to 
prevent the bill from having an ex 
post facto operation, 

The attorney general then pro- 
posed to amend the clause, by 
authorizing the court to banish 
for “ a term of years,” thus do- 
ing away the power of banishing 
for life. 

Sir J. Mackintosh said this was 
only a more insidious way of ena- 
bling the court to do the same 
thing. 

Mr. W. Smith thought the 
longest duration of banishment 
should be for seven years, 

Lord Castlereagh dissented from 
this proposition. 

Mr. G. Lamb observed, that 
the present ministers thought ba- 
nishment a mild punishment. 
Those of queen Elizabeth had a 
different opinion, when they enact- 
ed banishment as a punishment of 
greater severity than setting a 
culprit in the stocks, cutting off 
both his ears, branding him on 
the forehead, and making him a 
slave for two years. The com- 
mittee then divided on the whole 
of the clause, when it was carried 
by 109 to 30. 

The rest of the clauses being 
gone through, the house was re- 
sumed, and the report received. 

Mr. alderman Heygate moved 
for leave to bring up a clause li- 
miting the duration of the bill to 
three years. ‘The motion was se- 
conded by Mr. Denman, and op- 
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posed by lord Castlereagh, and 
negatived without a division. 

December 24.—The libel bill, 
after some observations against it 
by sir R. Wilson and sir H. Par- 
nell, was passed. 

Mr. Irving presented a petition 
from certain merchants and bank- 
ers in London, setting forth the 
general distress of the commer- 
cial and manufacturing classes, 
praying for an inquiry into its 
causes, and that such relief should 
be granted as might be deemed 
most effectual, Mr. Irving stated 
that the petitioners wished the at- 
tention of ministers to be directed 
tothe removal of the numerous 
restrictions on our intercourse with 
foreign countries. The shipping 
and mercantile interests might, it 
was supposed, be let in for a share 
of the trade between China and 
the continent of Europe, which 
was at present almost exclusively 
in the hands of the Americans. 
In the progress of the bank to- 
wards the resumption of cash pay- 
ments, it was conceived that it 
would be of great advantage to 
the commercial interest to have 
the first price at which the bullion 
wus to be issued extended over the 
whole payments. No relief could 
be looked for from a revision of 
the corn laws, or an alteration of 
the poor-rates; nor could he agree 
to Mr. Ricardo’s plan of paying 
off the national debt, in which, so 
far was there from being any no. 
velty, that it had been repeatedly 
suggested and discarded within 
the last 100 years. 

Mr. Grenfell expressed his sur- 
prise at the Sepnonge of such a 
petition on the eve of a long ad- 
journment. It was represented 
to some of the parties applied to 
to sign it, as having come trom 
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lord Castlereagh. He conceived 
the real secret of the petition 
that it was wished to Bet rid of 
the late regulations respecting the 
enrrency, which had crippled Spe. 
culations in the funds and over. 
trading. 

Mr, Irving and Mr. J. Smith 
denied that the petitioners had 
any sinister or selfish motives ig 
view. 

Mr. Ricardo deprecated any 
alteration in the regulations made 
last session for the resumption of 
cash payments. He conceived 
much evil had resulted from the 
corn laws ; inasmuch as by raise 
ing the price of subsistence they 
increased the reward of labour, 
and diminished the profit of capi. 
tal, thereby occasioning its trans 
fer to other countries. He saw 
no reason to change his Opinion 
as to the beneficial operation of a 
tax on capital, to be applied to- 
wards the reduction of the nation. 
al debt. 

Mr. Finlay admitted the re. 
spectability of the petitioners, but 
thought a committee of inquiry 
into the subjects of the petition 
would produce no good, 

Mr. W. Douglas supported the 
petition, 

Mr, Brougham was in favour 
of inquiry ; but to render it bene- 
ficial, it must be cordially sup- 
ported by ministers. Mr. Ricar- 
do’s plan for reducing the na- 
tional debt was one which would 
have the effect of throwing all the 
property of the country, for five 
or six years to come, into 
hands of solicitors, conveyancers, 
and fortune-hunters. 

Lord Castlereagh was com 
vinced, that to enter into so wide 
a field of inquiry would have the 
tendency to shake, aud not 


strengthen, 
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strengthen, the confidence of the 
commercial w rid; but if, on the 
reassembling of parliament, any 
member should propose specific 
remedy for any of the existing 
evils, ministers would be found 
ready to meet the proposition 
fairly, and to act with a full view 
of their own responsibility, With 
regard to the currency, he depre- 
cated an) doubts as to the per- 
manency of the arrangement al- 
ready adopted. 

Mr. Ellice regretted that the 
business of inquiry was not toori- 
ginate W ith ministers 

Mr, alderman Wood said, that 
at least a dozen of the petitioners 
were favourable to the late regu- 

tions as to the currency. 

Mr. alderman Heyzate had de- 
clined signing the petition, on ac- 
count of its being couched in such 
general terms. ‘The withdrawing 
of 9,000,000/. from the current 
circulation could not but produce 
muchcommercialembarrassment; 
but he believed that the greater 
part of the mischief had already 
taken pl: and was convinced 
that trac and manufactures 
would revive as soon as the coun- 
try clearly saw to what point the 
diminution in the value of our cur- 


ice, 
le 


rency would extend. 

House of lords, December 27. 
—The earl of Donoughmore pre- 
sented a petition against the libel 
bill, from the Edinburgh book- 
sellers, 

Lord Sidmouth having moved, 
that the amendments made to the 
bill by the commons should be 
tead, the earl of Donoughmore 
moved that they should be read 
this day three months. ‘The lat- 
ter motion was negatived, and 
the amendments were read. 

“’ Ellenborough objected 
819, 
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to the amendment substituting 
banishment for transportation, 

The lord chancellor did not ap- 
prove of any of the amendments, 
but would agree to them, rather 
than lose the bill, 

The earl of Donoughmore dis- 
approved of both the original pu- 
nishment and the amendment; the 
cruelty of either was enormous, 

Viscount Melville, adverting 
to the petition from the Edin- 
burgh booksellers, said the pres 
sent bill made no alteration in the 
law of Scotland, 

The amendments were then 
agreed to, 

Lord Sidmouth then moved 
the second reading of the newspa- 
per stamp duty bill, and entered 
into a detailed explanation of its 
provisions, which, with the other 
measures lately passed, were, he 
contended, regarded by the great 
body of the people, as important 
safeguards of religion and public 
tranquillity. 

Lord Donoughmore opposed 
the motion. He considered the 
measures alluded to as forming a 
system of pains and penalties in- 
flicted on a distressed and suffer. 
ing people, 

The duke of Athol expatiated 
on the dangers which threatened 
the religion and constitution of 
the country, and justified the 
measures taken to arrest those 
dangers. He called upon the 
noble earl to disclaim any pers 
sonal allusion to him, or impeach. 
ment of his motives, when he 
thought fit to describe a large 
portion of their lordships as the 
instruments of his majesty’s mi- 
nisters. 

‘The earl of Donoughmore and 
the duke of Athol severally ex- 


plained. 
U Lord 
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Lord Harrowby and the lord 
chancellor supported the bill, 
which was then read a second 
time. 

House of lords, December 29. 
—The earl of Liverpool moved 
the third reading of the newspa- 
per stamp duty bill. 

Lord Erskine opposed it, as im- 
posing severe and unnecessary re- 
straints on the press, and particu- 
larly objected to the recognisance 
clause as an anomaly in the Bri- 
tish code. He predicted, however, 
that the bill would not answer 
the purpose of its projectors; for 
rather than publish under its pro- 
visions, the authors of the publi- 
cations it sought to put down 
would continue them in numbers 
of more than two sheets, or print 
them monthly, instead of at inter- 
vals within 26 days. 

Lord Liverpool had no doubt 
as to the operation of the bill. It 
should be remembered, that in 
order to continue the obnoxious 
publications in their present shape, 
they must pay the duty in addi- 
tion to the present price, and the 
other modes suggested by the no- 
ble lord would make them equal- 
ly dear, or less frequent. The 
recognisance clause would occa- 
sion no difficulty or embarrass- 
ment to the respectable part of 
the press. 

Lord Ellenborough supported 
the bill, as tending only to curb 
the pauper press, from which so 
much mischief had arisen to the 
lower orders. 

The bill was then read the third 
time, and passed. 

December 30.—The royal as- 
sent was given, by commission, 
to the libel’ bill, newspaper stamp 
duty bill, bakers’ regulation con- 
tinuance bill, and two private bills. 
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In the house of comm 
same day, Mr. Willisans uae the 
ed a petition from certain Irish 
labourers residing in the parish of 
St. Giles, complaining a the di. 
stress in which they were involred 
for want of employment, and 
praying the house would 
some step for their relief. The 
petition having been read, was 
ordered to be printed. 

Lord Castlereagh having moved 
that the house should on its risi 
adjourn to the 15th of February, 

Mr. Grenfell took the opportu. 
nity of observing, that in what 
he had said of overtrading on a 
previous evening, he had been 
misunderstood, He could never 
have intended to apply it to such 
houses as the Barings, Smith, 
English and co, and Le 
or eighty other respectable firms 
whose signatures were affixed to 
the petition which called forth his 
observations. 

Lord Castlereagh said that, on 
the occasion alluded to, Mr. Gren- 
fell had spoken so as to imply 
some doubt as to the stability of 
the system adopted last session, as 
to the currency. He would agaia 
assure the house, that there was 
no intention whatever of interfer. 
ing with the arrangements thea 
made. 

Mr. Calcraft begged leave to 
enter his protest against any ad- 
journment of the house, without 
instituting an inquiry into the 
means of relieving the disiresses 
of the country. 

The motion was then agreed to, 

The chancellor of the et 
chequer, in reply to a question 
put tohim by Mr. Maberly, as 
to the statement made by him oa 
a former night, said he had 0 
objection to repeat that — 
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tha 


He then stated, that between t 


10: ho of f October ‘ ind the 10th ot 


December there h id been a fall- 


ing olf in t! even e of 15 ? a 


th the corre spon: 
year, This was 
taking the old and new duties toe 
ther, al d not includ: v Ireland. 
“aim that period, there had been 
3 considerable improvement. He 
had been misunderstood as to 
another part: fhis statement; he 
had bi en rep resented as saying, 
hat he expect ted there would be 


ut aie 


scompal 
AS &' r 


me tez 
‘ 


an excess “above the expenditure 
§ 5,000,000/. He did not mean 


i 


tosay so. ‘The arrangement 0 “ 


last session only contemplated 2 
excess of 2,000,0000. The rest 
was to yr ceed trom the new 
tares, Which he did not conteme 
plate would produce the full 
$,000,000/, the first year. On 
the contrary, he did not expect 
they would yield within that | 
riod more than 100,000/. 

Sir H. Parnell, in moving for 
several accounts relative to the 
salaries and expenses of several 
public boards, observed, that the 
charges for collecting and mana- 
ging the revenue feil little short 
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of 6,000,0002 a year, the means 
of reducing which enormous ex- 
pen liture ought certainly to oc- 
cup ‘serious attention of the 
ve te 

Mr. insittart assente to the 

he honourable baro- 
1S | not very sanguine as 
ticability of m uch fur 
ogs than had already 
ron ettected. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
gave notice, that after the recess 
the chief justice ot . hester would 
move for leave to bring in a bill 
to provide for the employ ment of 
the poor of the metropolis. He 
at the same time signified, that 
the object of the plan was to em- 
ploy them in the cultivation of 
Dartmoor. 

Sir W. De Crespieny and Mr. 
H. Davies expressed their satise 
tuction at the notice now given; 
and the litter praised the gene 
rosity of the prince regent, who 
had refused to grant a lease of 
Dartm or, and reserved it for the 
purpose of contributing, as far as 
he could, to the relief of the poor. 

Adjourned to the 15th of Fe- 
bruary. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Siate of Agriculture, Manufactures, anc! Commerce, during the Year 1819. 


—f; ports 


HE contrast between the in- 
ternal stare of the British 
empire, during the period that it 
was engaged in a most expensive, 
arduous, and protracted contest, 
—and its state ever since that 
contest was brought to a termi- 
nation, much more honourable 
and successful than it seemed to 
Promise, is very striking; but so 


and J nporls. 


much at variance with past expe. 
rience, and with what was confie 
dently anticipated, that even yet 
it has never been satisfactorily exe 
plained. We have deemed it pro- 
per, as being at once instructive 
and interesting, and comprehend- 
ing a species of history too little 
attended to,—to enter on a short 
exposition of the state of the 

U2 agrie 
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ane 
agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce, cu ing cvery ycal in 


which they have assumed this un- 


preced nted nd unaccouatal le 
condition: and we shall now pro- 
ceed toa similar exposition with 
sefexence to the year 18i9: tor 
though we have hitherto noi been 
able lo sat ty oul elves that we 


have discovered either a single 
or a combined cause, sufficient to 
account for the continued depres- 
sion of our manu tures, com- 
merce, and agriculture, —yet in 
process of time, circumstances 
must occur, which by either in- 
creasing that depression, or par- 
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er for the outlay of his capital and 
Cap wae sides enahi. ' 
his labour, besides enabling him 
to pay lis rent, taxes, &c, Jr ap. 
pears from papers laid before par. 
leament. eh doyris +} : 
hiament, th. uring the hve years 
which have elupsed since the Passe 
ng of the new corn bill, the aye. 
rage price of wheat, by which im 
portation has been regulated, has 
l rather more than Tks, per 
quarter: one year it Was as high 
as Yfs. and another year as high 
as Sts. the quarter. Notwithe 
stunding this, however, during 
the year 1519, the agricultural 
classes have been in a worse state 
than ever; they complaim, and we 


believe with justice, that their ca 
pitals are wasted away, that in 
Many instances the produce of 


tially lessening it, or exhibiting it 
m anew point of light, will pro- 


bably solve this dificult and most 





aS 5 important problem. their farms will not enable them 
ee ae During the war, even islate as to pay any rent, if they support ) 
i st} the year 1S] !, when the firstover- themselves and families even in : 
i i By) throw of Bonaparte was accom- the plainest and most frugal 
as plished, the agriculture of this manner; and that in all cases in 
ee Hn; country was in a mo.t flowi:shing which the landlord will either not | 
se: +f : state; land hitherto deemed un- remit a large proportion of his 
; . ft susceptible of cultivation, afforded rent, or permit them to give up | 
mies a good rent, and. dequate profits their farms altogether, they must 
“Tas to the farmer; and all conditions be reduced to absolute begeary. | 
if ™ of the agricultural classes were ¢:nd in fact in almost every coun- ' 
ok, advanced several steps in the scale ty of England, particularly m the 


of wealth, intelligence, respecta- southern counties, the farmers are 





bility, and influence. Aboutthe giving up their farms m many , 
year I8!}4, agriculture first began cases after having lost their whole 
o experience a depresstonj,—the capitals; and the farms thus given ‘ 
om Ons he ge ome ys 
price of grain fell: infenor land up the lanclord, unable tore-letyss 
no longer paid for cultivation; cbliged to keep in his own hands. I 
even farmers of considerable ca- In a subsequent chapter we l 
pital were hard pressed,—and shall point out a cause which, t 
+ se - 
those who possessed littie or no our Opinion, has in no smal ce 
capital were driventoruin. The gree contributed to the distressed 
distress of the agricultural classes state of the agriculture, manve I 
continuing, the legislature revised factures, and commerce, of the | 
the corn laws, and fixed the im- country: as this cause, however, i 
. . e P 1 . .. ; 
portation price of wheat at 50s. operates on ail these, it will be 
the quarter, this price being deem- proper not to enter on Its COMS- ( 
ed by competent witnesses a suffi- deration in this place, but to con t 
ih cient price to remunerate the farm- fine ourselves to the explanation 
) of 
4 
4 ' 
ane 
le i J 
seh 
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of a cause confined in its opera- 

tion to agriculture. The land. 
tion t : 

lords have been much blamed for 

lictresses of the farmers,—or, 

‘her words, it has been con- 

+ By tig . 

tif they did not seek 

the tarmers 


been re 


bitant rents, 
t have duced to 
nt distressed condition, 

the blame rather 

rmers who give 

Would not that 

at, who in the 

‘ot any commodity which 
rdstound too dear, and 

ch he a competent 

dge, should blame not his own 
hness, but the person from 
mhe bought it? A farmer, 

re he agrees to rent land, 
hould calculate the probable pro- 
luce it will yield, and the expense 
t obtaining the produce of tt— 
the expense in labour, manure, 
this produce 1S 
!, and must be laid out: the 


wis 


Kc. in obtaining 
fixed 


parochial and king’s taxes are 
known, and must be paid: the in- 
terest he ought to get for the ca- 
pital he lays out (including in it 
the expenses of his living) must 
likewise be known to him: all 
these being deducted from the 
value of the produce, what re- 
rent he ought im 
fety and prudence to give 


1s t! ¢ 


his farm: it he gives more, he 
Must either fail to pay his land. 
lord, or be content with less than 
the accustomed rate of interest, 
«with a humbler mode of lite. 
The parochial and king's taxes 
must be paid:—if he expends 
fesson labour and marure, the 
produce of his farm wiil be less 
M proportion: these difhculties 
cannot therefore be lessened, 
‘hough they may be increased. 
I: must be acknowledged, how- 
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ever, that this explanation will 
not stand the test of close and 
strict scrutiny, if any Causes Opes 
rate to reduce the price of corn 
below what the farmer has just 
reason to suppose and calculate it 
will be on the average of the term 
during which his lease will cone 
tinue. For it is evident that his 
estimate of the value of the pro- 
duce must be made up of two ele- 
ments: the first, the quantity of 
corn, &c. which the farm will 
produce, if managed in a certain 
manner; the second, the price at 
which the various articles of this 
produce will sell: and it is equal. 
ly evident that, if he be mistaken 
in both these particulars, and 
especially if the mistake happen 
during the first years of his oc- 
cupation, it will most probably 
be fatal to him. 

Keeping these particulars in 
view, let us consider what has 
happened to the British farmer 
since the year ISI#: mean 
what causes peculiar to him (act 
ing in conjunction with the genes 
ral cause to which we shall after 
wards allude) have contributed to 
his depression and losses. In 1814 
the expenses of the war in provie 
sions began te lessen; in the year 
Is15 cpenses were still 
further diminished, and foreign 
corn began to find its way into 
our markets, In the year 1516 
one ot the most backward and un- 
productive harvests ever known 
afflicted this country: the price 
of corn was undoubtedly highe= 
Gts. a quarter for wheat, that 
is, 14s. a quarter above what 
was considered the fair average 
remunerating price for the farmer; 
and this induced many who were 
ignorant on the subject to ex- 
claim, that the farmers com- 
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plained without reason, for that, 
though the crep was deiicient, 
this was an ply compen sated for 
by the high pr 

Let us however consider this 
subject ct dit ; m almost ev ry 
case, the same causes which occa- 
sion a scanty crop render the qua- 
lity of a great portion of the grain 
very indifferent: this was strik- 
ingly the case in the year IS16. 
The summer and autumn were 
excessively wet and cold: in some 
placesthe corn did notripen: im 
almost every spot, it ripened une 
equally ; afforded little mel, and 
Was comparatively destitute of 
Nutrition, if not poritively une 
wholesome. When thercfore the 
average price is said to have been 
Gis., which after all was an inade- 
quate price, even if all the grain 
had been good, we must recole 
lect that a very great deal did 
not bring the haif of dat price; 
and that in all the C es the 
farmers had to labour under avery 
deficient crop and very inade- 
quate prices. “There is however 
still another consideration: the 
same causes—cold, and rain— 
which 1 nodered the crop deficient 
and bad im quality, ebliged the 
farmers to be at considerablé m: ie 
than their usual expense in har- 
vesting the crop. So that the ex- 
pense was increased, and the re- 
turns were diminished. 

The ports being opened after 
the failure of the crop of 1816, 
foreign coin was most abundantly 
poured in, and a clause in the last 
corn bill was found to produce a 
very injurious « fect on those for 
whose benefit this bill was princi- 
pally intended; for it was legal, 
under this bill, to import foreign 
corn at all times; but it could not 
be brought ipto the market till the 
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- verare price Cc f wheat was 80s, : 


it might however be warehoused; 
TI cf ranaries theref re, and ware. 
houses, were filled with foreign 
corn, which was brought tomarket 
the very moment the Price rose to 
SOs.; and thus it was not possible 
that the price ef wheat should ever 
continue long above this rate, 

The farmers in the south of 
England again suffered in the 
year ISIS irom causes directly 
the reverse of those which injured 
them so deeply in the year 1816; 
for extreme heat and dry weather 
seem as mjurl to the crops in 
ihe south cf England, as extreme 
wet and cold weather. During 
this year the importation of 
foreign grain was immense; a 
mounting in value (estimated by 
the average price of the markets 
in Britain) to the enormous sum 
of 11 millions sterling. It may 
be added, that the value of al} 
the ; rain imported into Britain to 
the close of the year 1819, from 
the passing of the last corn bill 
was upwards of 20 millions; the 
greatest part wheat: and of this 
a small portion only was reer 
ported. It is proper however to 
add, that the corn imported from 
Ireland is included. 

The season of 1819 was also 
unfavourable to the farmers in the 
south of England; and i¢ need 
not be pointed out, for it is sufh- 
ciently obvious, with what in 
creased momentum losses fall upon 
and weigh down a man whos 
stability has been already shaken, 

The picture, therefore, which 
truth obliges us to draw of the 
state of agriculture, and of the 
Condition and prospects of those 
engaged in it—labourers as well 
as tenants-—during the year 1819, 
is very gloomy and eet 
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and it is sufficiently evident, that 
tenants cannot pay their rents, 
or even if they can pay their rents 
only out of their capital, or by 
sinking in the scale of society, the 
landlords must ultimately suffer. 
Without suffering our observation 
and experience to be led away by 
the fanciful descriptions of the 
poets on the subject of the innos 
cence of a country life, or of the 
saperior advantages which a nae 
tiun derives from a numerous and 
happy peasantry, we may safely 
admit that in some very important 
particulars, that nation is the most 
virtuous, as well as the most hap- 
py, and the best defended against 
foreign foes, which can boast of 
numerous peasantry contented 
with their condition, and interest- 
ed in the welfare of their country 
as inseparably connected with their 
own welfare, And though it might 
happen that the wealth of the na- 
tion would be increased by de- 
tiving our supplies of corn from 
whatever quarter they could most 
cheaply be procured, yet an ob- 
ject of much greater account than 
national wealth—though unfortu- 
nately almost always overlooked 
in the schemes and doctrines of 
political economists—national vir- 
tue and happiness, would receive 
a deadly wound. ‘The attache 
ment of the manufacturer and 
merchant to his native soil is 
feeble and loose, compared with 
those whose labour is constantly 
exerted on it, who yearly and al- 
most daily see it yielding the 
means of their subsistence, and all 
whose most early and pleasing as- 
ciations are inseparably connect- 

d with it. 
The depressed state of agricul- 
‘ure, therefore, which it is our 
paintul duty again to record, isone 
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of the most alarming symptoms 
of the times: it does not often 
happen that the capital of the un- 
successful manufacturer or mere 
chant is absolutely lost: it gene 
rally is partially preserved, though 
not by himself, and consequently 
the loss to the nation is only par- 
tial. It is otherwise however with 
respect to capital employed in 
agriculture, at least with respect 
to a large portion of it. Another 
observation, tending to the same 
object, may be made: the loss 
sustained by manufactures or com- 
merce, by a destruction or ese 
trangement of capital, is neither, 
while it continues, so deeply felt, 
nor is it so difficult to make up, 
as the loss or estrangement of a- 
gricultural capital. Land which 
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either through ignorance or want 
of capital gets out of order, re- 
quires a large outlay of capital to 
put it into order again; and while 
out of order, it is comparatively 


very unproductive. 

Whether any remedy can be 
applied to the present evils under 
which agriculture at present lae 
bours, it is difficult to say: so far 
as these evils are peculiar to agri- 
culture, the only remedy, if our 
preceding observationsare correct, 
must be sought in a reduction of 
rents: this remedy, with respect 
to farms out of lease, is entirely in 
the farmers’ own hands: but with 
respect to farms still held on lease, 
it rests with the landlords: and 
those landlords mus* be selfish as 
well as short-sighted indeed, who 
cannot foresee, that the ruin of 
their tenants, or even the diminue 
tion of their capital, must in the 
issue most materially injure them- 
selves, 

From the state of agriculture 
we shall now turn to the state of 

U4 manu- 
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manufactures, during the year 
1519. It has been argued, that 
though the export of our manu- 
factures has considerably de- 
creased, yet the internal consump- 
tion has not diminished: and two 
consolatory i.terences are thence 
derived. In the first place, that 
our manufacturing population are 
not so destitute of employment as 
is represented ; and in the second 
place, that those who purchase the 
manufactures for home consump- 
tion are not so poor as they are 
represented to be, ‘The argument 
rests Upon certain returns with re- 
gard to exciscable articles, such as 
tea, coffee, malt, tobacco, and 
British spirits. But there isa fal- 
lacy in the inferences deduced 
from these re‘urns, and the infe- 
rences are also contradicted by 
other notorious facts. Whoever 
knows the habirs and mode of lite 
which preva ] among the labour- 
ing people, especially in large ma- 
nufacturing towns, must be sensi- 
ble that spirits, tea, and tobacco 
in its various forms, are regarded 
by them as essential necessaries ; 
and that they will forgo many 
things more nutritious and whole- 
some, rather than deprive them- 
selves of these supposed aeces- 
saries. lf lower wages, therefore, 
compel them to lry out less, their 
expenditure will be diminished in 
almost any thing ratheF than tea, 
spirits, and tobacco. It is notos 
rious that tea and bread and but- 
ter, and often tea, with scarcely 
any of the latter, form the chief 
support of many of the lowest fa- 
milies in the metropolis and else- 
where. From these circumstances 
it is obvieus that no just and war- 
ranted inference can be drawn 
from the tact that the consump- 
tion of tobacco, spirits, tea, &c, 





had either not decreased at all, or 
had decreased only in a very 
small proportion. 

But the inference from this 
fact is not only erroneousenit is 
contradicted by another fact, 
which, as far as it relates to the 
place in question, is decisive of the 
question, and which probably, if 
proper investigation had bee, 
made, would have been Proved to 
have existed in many other places, 
Of all our manufacturing towns, 
Birmingham has for the largest 
space of time been in a dreadful 
state: nearly one third of the po. 
pulation have, with few and short 
intervals, been now almost three 
years either unemployed, or em. 
ployed at comparatively very low 
wages. Their means of subsis. 
ence are of course necessarily re. 
duced: we do not know whether 
the consumption of exciseable ar. 
ticles has fallen off in this town; 
but it has been ascertained from 
undoubted authority that the con 
sumption of flour and meat has 
fallen off in a very considerable 
degree, 

Indeed it is absurd to suppose 
that the fact of the consumptics 
of exciseable articles not having 
materially diminished is a prool 
that the consumers are as well of 
as formerly, when the diminution 
of most kinds of manufacturing 
wages—the distress not only a 
mong the lower classes, but eves 
among a higher rank both in the 
agricultural and manutacturing 
districts—and the enormous mM 
crease of the poor rates, are Noto 
rious. Those who contend that 
this non-diminution in the com 
sumption of exciseable- articles 
proves any thing to the pois, 
must contend that it proves 
all classes, consuming as much of 
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chem as before, are as well off as 
they were before ; that is, they 
must contend that it proves what 
they themselves do not believe, 
But it is admitted even by them, 
that our external commerce has 
fallen off very considerably. A 
return Was laid before parliament 
of the amount, in declared value, 
of the exports of our produce and 
manufactured goods since the 
year ISI5. The largest declared 
value during that period was a- 
hout 52 millions; the least de- 
clared value was in the year 1819, 
about 37 millions; in the inter- 
vening period the declared value 
had been as low as about 42 mil- 
lions Now comparing the ex- 
ports of the year 1819, with the 
lowest amount of them previously 
since 1815, namely 42 millions, 
there is a decrease of 5 millions, 
or nearly one eighth; and if com- 
ared with the highest amount, 
52 millions, there 1s a decrease of 
15 millions, or rather more than 
one third. ‘This is decisive with 
respect to the decline of our foe 
reign commerce ; but how is it 
possible that the internal con- 
sumption should remain the same 
at a time when one eighth or one 
third less goods were either not 
manufactured or not sold? In ci- 
ther case, the master manufac- 
turer would not be able, or at 
least not disposed, to employ so 
many workmen; and it ts well 
known that where fewer are em- 
ployed—that is in cases where the 
demand falls off, the rate of wa- 
ges is depressed ; so that not only 
would fewer have any employ- 
ment and consequently any wages 
—but those who continued to be 
employed would be obliged to 
work for less wages.—How un- 
der these circumstances is it pos- 
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sible that the consumption of ex- 
ciseable articles should continue 
the same, unless there was a great 
diminution in the consumption of 
articles not liable to excise duties? 

From the account of the ex- 
ports laid before parliament for 
the period alluded to, it appears 
that our exports have decreased, 
during that period, almost in a 
uniform gradual rate; that they 
have decreased to almost every 
country ; and that, with some trie 
fling exceptions, all the most im. 
portant productions of our manu. 
factures have been exported in a 
diminished degree, 

The causes of this diminution 
of foreign commerce, not depend- 
ing On any circumstances existing 
within this country, or at least not 
essentially so depending, may be 
investigated in this place; but 
we are afraid the investigation 
will not lead to the discovery of 
any Ciuse, or combination of 
causes, sutliciently satisfactory to 
account for the fact. There are 
two circumstances well known, 
that will, however, as far as they 
go, account for it; in the first 
place, almost every couatry on 
the continent of Europe, as well 
as the United States of America, 
are suffering under a great depres. 
sion of trade; or, in other words, 
in these countries there is little 
demand for labour, consequently 
low wages, and a diminished cae 
pability of purchasing. Now it 
does not require to be elucidated 
or insisted upon, that where a 
man’s sales decrease, is purchases 
must decrease also: this fact 
would seem at first sight to be 
decisive of the question, but a lit- 
tle reflection will convince us that 
it isnotso. The great external 
purchasers of these nations were 

» the 
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the British: so far, therefore, as 
their poverty and distress arise 
from the diminution of our pur- 
chases, no explanation can be 
drawn with respect to the cause 
of the decline of our foreign com- 
merce ; for such an explanation 
would be only saying that our 
foreign commerce declines, be- 
cause foreign nations have become 
poorer, and they have become 
poorer, because we buy less from 
them. I is thus evident that we 
are thus brought back, to account 
for the decline of our foreign 
commerce, to a cause existing nct 
in foreign nations, but inourselves. 
At the same time it ts evident, 
that want of internal demand, 
which after all is the great source 
of wealth, must have a greater cf- 
fect in producing the poverty of 
foreign nations, and con equently 
in diminishing their capability of 
buying our manufactures, than 
want of our external demand for 
their produce. As it seems pro- 
bable that many of the causes 
which diminish our internal de- 
mand, or in other words have pa- 
ralysed the very sinews of our in- 
dustry and wealth, have operated 
on the continent of Europe and 
in the United States of America, 
we shall in a subsequent chapter, 
when we advert to the causes of 
our distress, it the same time al- 
lude to, and endeavour to explain 
the causes of the distress felt in 
those countries. 

But in the second place, besides 
the poverty of the continent of 
Europe and of the United States, 
it is well known, that with respect 
to the former at least, there is a 
national and powerful antipathy 
to the consumption of British ma- 
nufactures. It is probable that 


on the return of, wealth this qnti- 





pathy would vanish; and i ; 
also probable that, even ip the 
midst of their poverty, the tem 
tation which the greater cheapness 
{ English goods holds out, wil] 
»€ TOO strong, In Many ca: 
their antipathy to - Saat 
antipathy does to a certain d 
produce its effects; and though 
if our manufactures here were 
flourishing, these effects might 
safely be despised, yet in the pre. 
sent depressed state of our many. 
factures they contribute not a Jip. 
tle to aggravate that depression, 
It is worthy of remark too, tha 
many of the sovereigns of Europe 
who exclaimed most k udly a. 
gainst the continental system of 
Bonaparte, and who are mainly 
indebted to Britain for re-esta. 
blishing them on their thrones, 
are pursuing a system of exclusion 
of British manutactures. It mast 
be a long. time before countries 
cestitute of our skill, capital, per- 
severing industry, mechanical ex. 
perience and improvements, and 
coal mines, can essentially and 
permanently injure us by their ri- 
valry: but we should recollect 
that some of our now principal 
manufactures were nurtured and 
reared up by a system of exclu. 
sion, and that foreign nations are 
only imitating the example we 
set them, and, having seen us 
flourish by such a system, are 
naturally desirous of pursuing the 
same. 

There are, however, some mar 
terial points in which they differ 
from what we were at the period 
when we began to nurse up our 
infant wine sete by prohibit- 
ing or heavily taxing foreign ma- 
nufactures. Thenations we meant 
to rival possessed very little capi 


tal, manufacturisig skill, or im 
provements, 
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erovements, compared to what 
we do at present, when foreign 
nations are attempting to rival us. 
On the other hand, these advanta- 
our part are ma great 
inced by our excessive 
mn; and we are afraid that 
nations will acquire capt- 
tal, skill, and industry long betore 
ur taxation will be reduced so 
low, as not to form an equipotse 


' . 
our capital, industry, and skill. 


ares on 
degree bal 
raxat! 


foreign 


li 
if this should be the case, it ts 
evident that a country equal to 
this m all respects necessary for 
the flourishing of manufactures, 
and not burdened with its taxa- 
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tion, Must succe fully rival if. 
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ter, we shall olfer one remark on 
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asubject connected With Its topics, 


ide this chap- 


not generally understood. 
falling off in the excise bra 
the revenue is deemed a 
symptom of our state, than ; 
ing off in the custom branch: 
is undoubtedly, so fur as it indi- 
cates a falling off in our internal 
trade, which, as we have already 


cbhserved, is the most material 
source of national wealth; but it 
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is erroneous to suppose that a fall- 
ing off in the excise and custom 
branches to an equal amount, in- 
dicates an equal depression of 
commerce. The excise duties 
are very heavy; in most cases 
nearly 1U0 per cent, in some cases 
much more: the custom duties, 
on the other hand, are comparas 
tively light; perhaps they do not 
average ZO percent. Let us take 
the excise duties at 100 per cent, 
und the custom duties at 33 per 
cent. Now, supposing there is a 
falling off m the excise duties to 
the amount of one million; it is 
evident that, as the duties are 100 
per cent. on the value, there is a 
diminution tin the produce or con- 
sumption of exciseable articles to 
the amou me million. Let 
us suppose that the custom duttes 
fat « ] ne million; it is 

it on the sup- 
y are at the rate 
t : the value, the 
diminuti rroduce or con- 
sumption of articles liable to cus- 
tom duty will be 8 millions, as the 
duty is JS per cent. or about one 
third of the value. 


t 








CHAPTER IX. 


State of the Circulation— Report on the Bank Restriction Forgery 
of Bank Notes. 


T is well known that the re- 
striction on cash payments 
was to cease within a certain pe- 
riod after the conclusion of peace, 
This period arrived; but the re- 
striction was continued, and ap- 
prehensions were entertained by 
some, while hopes were cherished 
by others, that the restriction 
would neyer be taken off. The 


state of the circulation, however, 
scems at length to have compelled 
ministers seriously to resolve to ree 
turn to cash payments. 

‘This state of the circulation was 
in some respects very singular. We 
have seen in a former volume that 
between three and four millions 
of gold were coined; andthatat the 
same time there was a large coin. 
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age of silver at 5s. Gd. an ounce, 
instead of 5s. 2d. the former rate: 
in other words, a pound of silver 
was coined into 66 shillings instead 
of 62, Ina very short timé after 


the gold coin was issued from the _ 


mint, it disappeared, With re- 
spect to the silver coin, it was 
supposed that the country would 
be inundated with forged coin, 
since an ounce of silver bullion 
bought for 5s. 2d. could be coin- 
ed into legal shillings, and pro- 
duce in this form 5s.6d. This, 
however, has not happened. — 
The disappearance of the gold 
coin seems to have convinced go- 
vernment, that all attempts to 
resort effectually to the old circus 
lation of the country, would not 
only be ineffectual, but attended 
with very great expense, so long 
as the bank had the power of is- 
suing their notes, unpayable in 
cash. It was resolved, therefore, 
to take off the restriction; but 
the mode of « tlecting this object, 
so as to produce as little evil as 
possible, during the passage from 
bank-notes not payable on de- 
mand, to bank-notes payable on 
demand, required great caution, 
It was palpably evident, that 
if the bank of England were com- 
pelled to pay their notes immedi- 
ately, and to any amount, in coin, 
while gold was above the mint 
price, that is above 3é, 17s. 10d., 
they might soon be drained of all 
their specie, even by the instru- 
mentality of a few individuals, 
and a comparatively trifling sum. 
For let us suppose gold to be at 
4/. 4s. the ounce, and that the 
bank were compelled to pay their 
notes in cash at the rate of 
Si. 17s, 10d, per ounce: if a per. 
son took 100/, in notes to the 
bank, he of course for them would 


a 
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obtain gold at the latter rate, 
which he might immediately sel 
at the former rate for 100/. addi. 
tional bank notes; and thus 
on repeating the operation till 
drain of gold from the bank was 
such as to reduce the market 
price of gold to its mint price, 

It was necessary, therefore, 
that the bank should be protected; 
it was also necessary that regular 
commerce should not be cramp. 
ed, either during the pasa 
from notes to cash, or alter t 
passage was completed: on this 
head several topics were to be 
investigated; the real effects which 
had followed from the restriction 
on the bank, and the consequent 
great increase of bank of England 
and provincial notes, and the faci. 
lity of discount and accommoda. 
tion which that increase afforded; 
the effect on the forcigp c- 
changes, and through them on 
foreign commerce, which our pas 
per circulation had _ produced, 
and which was likely to be pro 
duced by a return to cash pay- 
ments; the amount of circulate 
ing medium of different deserip- 
tions that was necessary to carry 
on the commercial transactions 
of the country. ‘These topics 
were investigated by the com 
mittees of both houses, which sat 
to deliberate on the resumption 
of cash payments, 

There was one topic, however, 
which both the committees seem 
in a great measure to have over 
looked ; we allude to the dim 
nished facility of paying the same 
amount of taxes, with a decrea* 
ed circulation. As we shall have 
occasion hereafter to allude pat 
ticularly to this point, we 
merely observe in this place, that 
this topic of inquiry, as it alloc 
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he nation at large, as well as the 
ment, ought, in our Opt- 
sion, to have been investigated 
with more diligence and com- 
sleteness than any other topic. 
"Most of the witnesses who were 
eamined by the committees, 
were men of the most extensive 
sractical knowledge and expe- 
nence incommerce and in mo- 
sey transactions. Some of them 
wnited to this a very high cha- 
rcter for an intimate and pro- 
found acquaintance with the sci- 
exe of political economy ; and 
vet, the evidence, where it does 
not speak tomere facts, butextends 
wanexplanation of the causes and 
consequences of facts, and much 
more $0, where it embraces prin- 
ciples of political economy, ap- 
pears to us so vague, obscure, 
unsatisfactory, or contradictory, 
as to es us in an opinion 
which We have long held, that 
the science of political economy 
is stil in its infancy, not only 
with respect to its elements, but 
wth respect to any extended, 
regular, and safe application of it 
to practical purposes. Having 
premised these remarks, we shall 
now give an abstract of the re- 
port of the house of commons: 
that of the house of lords of course 
ces the same topics, and 
treats them in a similar manner. 
The report, though divided in- 
‘0 three, may be comprised in 
‘wo parts: 1, On the state of the 
rank of En land; 2. On the re- 
‘umption of cash payments. The 
“gument oe in the first 
oie is :—~The bank is 
» and can pay in specie, if 
egg will clear off the pub- 
wt. The solvency of the 
“ink is thought to result from the 
‘wt that the government owes 


the bank more than the bank owes 
its creditors,—that is, the holders 
of its notes: the solvency of the 
bank, therefore, rests upon the 
solvency of the state; and the 
solvency of the state, we add, 
upon the economical administra- 
tion of its revenues. As to the 
second part of the proposition,— 
that the bank can pay in specie as 
government discharges its debt,— 
we may observe, that it appears 
as a matter of fact, that the bank 
did at one period resume a partial 
payment in cash: this period was 
from November 1816 till the 
beginning of 1818; and previous 
to the commencement of this pes 
riod, namely, from the month of 
August 1815 to February 1816, 
‘¢ a material reduction of the debt 
to the bank had taken place, it 
being reduced at the latter epoch 
to 18,988,300/.”’ It was no doubt 
this reduction that inspired the 
bank with the idea, and commu- 
nicated to it the power, of re- 
commencing cash payments: but 
the point of starting was ill cho- 
sen; for about the time that they 
made their partial issues, govern- 
ment recommenced the destruc- 
tive habit of getting into fresh 
debts with them, and the result is 
known—the course of exchange 
altered, the money issued flew out 
of the country, and further issues 
are stopped bylaw. Not to em- 
barrass our readers, therefore, or 
ourselves, with extraneous matter, 
it appears that to whatever extent 
government diminishes its debt to 
the bank, to that extent does the 
latter possess a control over its 
issues, and can supply the dimi- 
nution of notes thus created (i. ¢. 
sent in by government), by a si- 
milar issue for the purchase of 
bullion,—by a similar issue _ 
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the discount of mercantile bills,— 
or by no issue at all,—simply can- 
celling that portion of its debt 
with the public. What then, we 
ask, is the practical result from 
all this? Why, that if the bank 
cannot at the same time pay Its 
own notes in circulation and suf- 
fer government to remain in its 
debt, the directors should by all 
means press government for the 
liquidation of the debt now stand- 
ing; making also, with a view to 
mutual convenience, now when 
the time of repayment is come, 
a proper allowance for the gains, 
—the exorbitant gains,—which 
their concern has derived from the 
distresses of the state, and the 
wants of government; but above 
all, on no account, and on no oc- 
casion, suffering government to 
increase its debt. With respect 
to the insolvent debtors’ act, now 
or lately so much contested, our 
firm opinion is, that nine times 
out of ten the creditor ought to 
be sent to gaol, instead of, or 
along with, the debtor: and in 
the more important instance now 
before us, we are well aware that 
it was from no particular love of 
their country that the bank ac- 
commodated the state, but rather 
from a particular love of its mo- 
ney. It is time, therefore, that 
this relation between the needy 
debtor and rapacious creditor 
should cease, by the former adopt- 
ing a system of rigid economy, 
and the latter contracting its af- 
fairs to a manageable compass. 
We trust, therefore, that with 
the proposed loan the bank will 
have neither directly, nor interme- 
diately, any concern; that none 
of the government securities will 
come into its bureaux to increase 
2 debt already so injurious to the 


people ; but that those who up. 
dertake the loan will do it out of 
their own stores, and on their Own 
responsibilily. 

The 24 and 3d_ heads, cop. 
tracted into one, relate to the 
time of resuming cash payments, 
The first era of payment in gold 
is to be not later than February 
1820, at the price of 4/. ls per 
ounce; the second, in October 
1820, at 3/. 19s. Gd. per. ounce; 
the third era in May 1821, a 
3/. 17s. 104d. the mint price; and 
this last issue of bullion is to con. 
tinue for not less thantwo, 1823, } 
nor more than three ( 1824) years, 
Upon this whole project it has 
been said, that if the bank at first 
supplies gold at only the current 
price, no one need carry his notes 
thither to buy the metal; and if 
at the last era (we add, for the 
sake of completing the argument), 
the current and standard price co. 
incide in 3/. 17s. 104d, none still 
need carry their notes to the bank 
above other places to buy bullion. 
But it is not the object of the act, 
we reply, to send people to the 
bank in preference to other places 
to buy the metal, but to mabe the 
price of that metal every where 
coincide, at the given eras, wi 
the corresponding prices affixed. 
For example, in February 182%, 
the price of gold might otherwise 
rise above 4/. 1s.; but the act m 
that case would come into plays 
and oblige the bank so to reduce 
its notes in quantity, that they 
shall have increased in value Up 
to the point, that gold shall s# 
reckon against them at a higher rate 
than 41. 1s. per ounce. Agai, 
the price of gold may not have 
sunk by October 1820, to Si. 19%. 
6d. per ounce ; but then the quam 
tity of bank notes in c 
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be so diminished by that 
— as not to suffer gold to be 
‘shor in a barter between the 
And the same reasoning 
wil apply to the “ eTa, . $2 ; : 
though the value of go 
a ae sink, it is obvious that 
she value of bank notes must rise, 
in proportion as there _ ger 
ofthem in circulation. ‘The act, 
therefore, imposes on the “re the 
sacessity to limit their circulating 
notes in quantity, ange se 
them in quality; that they sha 
be able to purchase bullion he 
En over, at the specified 
e the specified times. 

Such are the steps by which it 
isthought that the bank may re- 
tum to the complete payment of 
its notes in coin, by 1823 at the 
arliest, or 1824 at the latest; 
and such also is the general nature 
df the measure propesed in the 
important report laid before the 
house of commons. 

Connected with the subject of 
ae tion of cash payments, 
s Gat of the forgery of bank 
notes, Itis evident that as soon 
eh coin becomes again plen- 
me there would be less occasion 
tor one pound bank notes ; and as 
he forgery of them is much more 
eo oechogae that of notes of 
4 greater value,—if their circula- 
re were diminished , the tempta- 
‘as and means of forgery would 
tobe diminished. ‘The dreads 

of persons annually 

ee or transported for ut- 
ning forged notes, has Jon g been 
~earee of horror to every well 
mull been mind; and it has 
| a matter of astonish- 
Tp that the bank before this 
“ot, in some degree at least, 

d the commission of so 

It is impossible to 
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imagine for a moment that the 
bank directors can look with in- 
difference on such a sacrifice of 
human life, and such an accumu. 
lation of vice and misery, as the 
forging of their notes occasions: 
and it is equally at variance with 
common candour to suppose, that 
the profits arising to the bank so- 
licitor from prosecutions for for- 
gery have any influence either 
with him or the bank directors. 
Neither of these suppositions can 
be admitted ; and yet how can we 
account for these facts?-—That the 
bank of England notes are exe- 
cuted in a much more slovenly 
and imperfect manner than the 
notes of the banks of Ireland or 
Scotland, or of most provincial 
notes—and that, in consequence 
of this imperfect execution, they 
are much more frequently forged; 
and that, while thousands are ta- 
ken up for uttering these forged 
notes, there has not been an in- 
stance for years of a person having 
been apprehended and brought to 
trial for actually being engaged 
in forging them ? 

A committee has at length 
been appointed to inquire into the 
best means of preventing forgery 
of bank notes: this committee 
has made several preliminary re- 
ports ; and it is generally believed 
that the result of their inquiries, 
experiments, and scientific know- 
ledge will soon appear, and that 
bank notes will be issued that it 
will be scarcely possible to imi- 
tate. 

We are well aware of the difh- 
culty of the undertaking, and 
that two things scarcely compa- 
tible must be achieved before such 
bank notes can be produced, The 
distinctive mark or marks be- 
tween a genuine and a forged 
note 
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note must be so obvious that they 
may be distinguished at once, 
without time or trouble, by the 
most superficial and ignorant ob- 
server; and yet, though so ob- 
vious, they must be incapable of 












imitation, without so much time, 
expense, and skill, as are by no 
means likely to be bestowed by 
any person whose habits or means 
of life would induce him to bes 
come a forger. 





CHAPTER X. 


Finances—New eet - Fund—Finance Reportse~E xpenditureas 


Wi 


HAT branch of political e- 

conomy which relates to the 
finances of a country, has always 
been considered as particularly 
involved and difficult of compre- 
hension : but we do not think it is 
naturally and essentially so; for 
it the finances of a country were 
kept on the same plain simple 
principle as the account of a well 
regulated family, or an intelligent 
merchant, the mere circumstance 
of their magnitude should not 
create that almost inextricable 
confusion, in which we observe 
the finances to be involved. This 
contusion is not necessary or es- 
sential, but in parc accidental, 
and in part it would almost seem 
designed. It is in part acci- 
dental, because, though the con- 
cerns and the expenditure of the 
nation extended, and consequently 
required more taxes, and a greater 
variety of branches of expendi- 
ture, yet these taxes and this mul- 
tiplied expenditure were not class- 
ed, but in general added as sepa- 
rate and distinct heads. Thus we 
still keep up a separate head for 
the consolidated fund; the re- 
ceipt of the taxes under that 
head, and the charges upon it; 
whereas the simplest and best way 
in every respect would be to have 
one grand head for the receipt of 


or Establishment. 


all the taxes, and one grand head 
of expenditure,—with the subdis 
visions according to the particular 
nature of the taxes on the one 
hand, and the particular nature of 
the expenditure on the other, 
But the confusion and perplesi- 
ty seem to be in part designed. 
It is a maxim with statesmen (we 
think a very unsafe and foolish 
one) to conceal what is unforti- 
nate, or at least to diminish it, 
and to exaggerate what is 
sperous: acting on this principle, 
they of course wish as much a 
possible to conceal from the nm 
tion the real state of the finances 
when they are bad. And this 
they can do most effectually, 
by keeping the accounts of the 
nation in a rude and complicated 
state.—There is another source 
mistake to which we alluded ina 
former volume: if the receipts 
an individual do not meet his e 
penditure, and he is obliged 
borrow money in order to 
up the deficiency, his affairs ar 
regarded, and justly so, as bad; 
to should not the same s 
tence be pronounced on , 
fairs of a nation, if it was 
to meet its expenditure, only 
borrowing annually ? And ye 
this is not the case: the nanos 
congratulated by its rulers, = 
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too apt to congratulate itself, if it 
can raise money on advantageous 


terms, or even not on hard terms, 
The expenditure is defrayed, and 
it seldom is considered that the 
mode in which it is defrayed in- 
creases the difficulties of the na- 
tion, and is in fact a most deci- 
cve proof that its finances are 
growing worse. 

Bat of all the deceits practised 
on the nation, or to which it fond- 
ly lent itself, in spite of the clear- 
ness that a question of mere fi- 
gures is capable of receiving, and 
inspite of the dictates of common 
sense, that of the sinking fund was 
themost glaring. It believed that 
ithad a real sinking fund; and 
that the real sinking fund amount. 
td to about twelve or fourteen 
millions—was annually increas. 
mg, and would in os course of 

acentury pay off all the na- 
tional debt. And this belief was 
entertamed and encouraged when 
fact oh metery that this 
pretended sinking fund of twelve 
or fourteen shillions was made up, 
entirely, of borrowed mo- 

tey; Or, in other words, while the 
tation Was paying a certain num- 
ber of its creditors eight or ten 
itwas borrowing from 

the same amount. This 

would have been only an absurd 
und useless transaction if the mo- 
ney view the money borrowed 
had the same interest ; but 
dh, Seneral happened, that while 
money borrowed bore 5 per 
at. interest, the money paid bore 
ae mterest. This may easily 
f explained. When a portion 
the hational debt in the 3 per 

: instance, is paid off, at 
8 yr when this stock is at 60, 

S evident that the sinking fund 


yocrumulate at the rate of 5 
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per cent., because for every 60/. 
paid off, 3/. interest is added to 
the sinking fund; which is in fact 
5 per cent. interest: but if the 
3 per cent. stock is above 60, 
(which it generally is,) it is equal- 
ly evident, that for the sum paid 
off, an addition will be made to 
the sinking fund at a less rate than 
5 per cent, 

At length it was rumoured that 
it was the intention of ministers to 
abolish the sinking fund; or, to 
speak more properly, no longer 
to keep it up by borrowing; but 
to allow only a real sinking fund 
to exist: that is, to confine the 
sinking fund to the excess (if any) 
of the receipt above the expendi- 
ture. But as this excess could 
not be calculated at more than 
two millions, and as this would 
create a sinking fund very inade- 
quate to the reduction of the 
debt, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer resolved to lay on some 
new taxes; the principal of these 
were, 


A tax of Is. 2d. a bushel 
on malt, estimated an- 





nual produce - £ 1,400,000 
A tax on tobacco - - 500,00 
Coffee and cocoa - - 130,000 
Pepper - - - 30,000 
Spirits distilled in England - 500,000 

ea - - - - 130,000 
6d. a lb. on foreign wool 

imported - + + 500,000 

Total - £3%,190,000 


Besides this, there was a plan 
of allowing any individual, for an 
immediate addition of 5 per cent., 
and in some cases of 10 per cent. 
on his assessed taxes, to be free 
from any increase for three years, 
whatever additions he may make 
during that period to his etablish- 
ment, There was also a loan to 
be raised of twelve millions; ' 
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of which was to be secured on 
exchequer bills, at a premium of 
one per cent., or, in other words, 
the floating debt in the shape of 
exchequer ‘ills was to be reduced 
six millions, and the funded debt 
was to be increased by the addi- 
tion of these six millions and six 
millions of loan. The necessity 
for a loan to this amount was un- 
fortunately more apparent by an 
exhibition of the state of our fi- 
nances in April 1819. From 
tables published containing the 
net produce of the revenue for 
1818 and 1819, ending in April,— 
the returns of the specific articles 
of excise,—the revenue of Great 
Britain for the years and quarters 
ending Sth April 1818 and 1819, 
exclusive of the arrears of war 
duty on malt and property,—and 
the income and charge on the con- 
solidated fund in the quarter end- 
ing Sth April 1819,—the follow- 
ing among other facts appear. 
The first table is the most com- 
prehensive: it includes the con- 
solidated fund, the annual duties, 
and the war taxes. We observe 
from this, that the consolidated 
fund amounted for 1818 to up- 
wards of 39,500,000/.; and for 
the year just ended, to about 
42,250,000/.; the annual duties 
for the same periods respectively, 
to 2,941,841, and to 3,154,987/. 
In the war taxes, owing to the de- 
clension of the arrears of proper- 
ty-tax, the year before that just 
closed has the adv ; the ag- 
gregate in April, 1818, being 
4,700,000/.; and in April, 1819, 
3,600,000/. The total revenue, 
therefore for 1818 is 47,247,631/., 
and for 1819, 49,056,563/., mak- 
ing a difference in favour of the 
year just closed of 1,808,932). 
In the first table, the improve. 





ment in excise is from 16,799,790" 
to 19,058,925/., or u ae 
2,000,006/.; and in the second 
table, under the head of excige 
the chief improvement is in x. 
ticles relating to brewery—beer, 
malt, and hops. Under thee 
heads the excess amounts to near. 
ly 1,500,000/., which again is 
nearly equal to the whole e. 
cess. 

From the third table the de. 
crease of revenue appears to be 
in stamps, miscellaneous, and the 
assessed taxes. 

In the fourth table the charges 
of the quarter exceed the revenue 
by only 148,300/; but it mas 
be observed that among thee 
charges is nearly 3,000,000/. for 
the national debt,—a sum which, 
when supplied by the revenue, 
does not go to the liquidation of 
our current expenses. And th 
whole account closes with a mos 
tremendous postscript ; for it in- 
forms us, that there is still a tol 
excess of charge to be provided 
for, amounting to upwards of six 
MILLIONS. 

It was strongly insisted on in 
the house of commons, that mos 
of the new taxes were — 
able in so far as they would pres 
most heavily on the lower orders 
of the people: and this was de 
nied by ministers in a most extr 
ordinary manner; for they 60 
tended that the addition of thee 
taxes to those before imposed @ 
malt, tea, spirits, tobacco, 
would not enhance the price 
those articles; because the man 
facturers of, or dealers in them, 
would, even after the addi 
taxes were imposed, still haves 
fair profit, even if they sold then 
at the former prices. This ™Y 


be the case occasionally, of for 
gor 
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some time ; but no fact can be 
less disputable than that the con- 
samers ultimately pay the taxes ; 
and for the most part, not merely 
thetares, but something more, In 
order to reimburse the dealer for 
the additional capital he must em- 

y, when he has in the first in- 
sance a greater amount of tax to 
advance. 

But independent of these con- 
siderations, the new taxes were on 
articles already so heavily taxed, 
that they could hardly be expect- 
ed to yield more. ‘The tax on 
tea, previous to the new tax, a- 
mounted to 95 per cent. on its 
original prices, and produced a- 
bout three millions per annum: 
the additional duty is about one 
8d part of the former duty, 
The former duty on coffee pro- 
duced 200,000/, The former du- 
tyon tobacco produced about two 
millions, exceeding the original 
cost of the article in the propor- 
tion of nearly five to one. The 
new duty, calculated at 500,000/., 
amounts of course to one-fourth 
of the former duty. 

In our former volume we al- 
luded to the reports of the select 
committee on finance. Commit- 
tees On various topics connected 
vith our revenue and expenditure, 
as well as on the management of 

t departments of govern- 

ment, have sat during the last 30 
years; and yet it would not be easy 
to point out any beneficial result 
¥ ir inquiries and labours 
eateports have produced. They 
ave either not come to any de- 

Salve recommendation of what 
t to — or their recom. 

» alter appearing in the 

form of a voluminous raed has 
The gg orBotten and neglected. 
ce reports to which we 
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have alluded have not perhaps 
been less serviceable than those 
which preceded them; but they 
have not been more beneficial. 
One good result however may 
be derived from them; they 
contain information to which we 
otherwise could not have access, 
from which a tolerably clear view 
of our real financial state and 
prospects may be gathered :—we 
say a tolerably clear view, be- 
cause, from the circumstances al- 
ready mentioned, it is hardly pos- 
sible even with the utmost skill, 
talent, and labour, and with the 
best intention so to do, to ex- 
hibit a luminous and really ac- 
curate statement of our finances: 
and consequently it is evident 
that if skill, talent, Jabour, or in- 
tention are wanting, these reports 
will lead us astray, if we trust to 
them to exhibit a clear and ac- 
curate picture of our finances, 
The first report opens with 
an assurance that the expecta- 
tions expressed by the old com- 
mittee had been even more than 
verified ; which expectations were 
“that the revenue would ae 
ain reach the state at which 
it was, and from which it sudden- 
ly fell, at the close of the war.” 
Tables are then presented of the 
actual revenue of the year just 
closed, and of the prospective es- 
timate which the last committee 
made of it in their fourth report, 
ordered to be printed in the year 
1817: from which tables it ap- 
ears, that the revenue has proved 
tert in England than this two- 
years’ old estimate, by 2,000, 0007, 
and in Ireland less than the esti- 
mate, by nearly 400,000/. Now, 
to compare one table with ano- 
ther, of actual receipts or disburse- 


ments in different years, imparts, 
X 2 no 
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no doubt, useful knowledge : but 
to us it is not so clear what good 
can be derived from a compari- 
son of the actual receipt of a year, 
with an erroneous conjectural es- 
timate of its probable amount 
made long before the year com- 
menced; except it be to show, 
that the committee, which laid 
the estimate for the two king- 
doms below the subsequent re- 
ceipt by above 1,500,000/., was 
but under the greater necessity 
at that time of ondeavouring to 
diminish the expenditure also. 

The second tables are more 
useful than the first; they com- 

are the net produce of Great 

ritain and Ireland for the year 
last ended in January 1819, with 
that of the year ended in January 
1818; from which it appears, that 
the receipts of 1819 exceed those 
of 1818, for the united kingdom, 
by 1,898,479/. The receipts for 
the year just closed are made to 
amount, by the sale of old naval 
stores and some other trifling ad- 
ditions, to 54,053,937 1. 

The expenditure follows: and 
this also, for what reason we can- 
not see, the committee compares 
with a conjectural estimate made 
of it in the eleventh report of the 
last committee, It is useless for 
us to dwell long upon conjectures 
when we have facts, We shall, 
however, just notice that the com- 
mittee, which estimated our re- 
peas at less than their amount, 
laid our expenditure also at more; 
thus making the difference be- 
tween our income and expenses 
wider than has proved to be the 
case: and yet with this convic- 
tion of our deteriorating circum. 
stances, did it take no step to 
bring down our outgoings to the 
level of our means. 





But to come at length to th 
fatal truth resulting from the jy. 
bles. Our expenses in 1818 wer 
67,707,088/., exceeding our reye. 
nue, above given, by Firtees mil. 
lions six hundred and fifty-three 
thousand one hundred and fifty. 
one pounds, This, in few words, 
is the debtor and creditor state of 
our account for last year, 

But in the course of the same 
year there was applied to the re. 
duction of the national debt, the 
sum of 15,336,935/., which makes 
a part of the above 67,000,000. : 
deducting the 15,000,000/. from 
the 67,000,000/., and that re. 
mainder from the 54,000,000). of 
income, there will remain only 
1,683,784/. 

Expenditure . . s@67,707,088 
Income. . . . ~ 54,053,937 


. «18,653,151 





Deficiency . 





Redemption of debt 15,336,935 
Deficiency . . 13,653,151 





Remainder. . 1,683,7 
and this sum is, in fact, all that 
is applicable from last year to the 
extinction of the national debt, 

The amount of the funded dex 
is generally known. The follow. 
ing is a comparative estimate of 
the unfunded debt in the two 


years specified :-— 
1819. . . €53,133,882 
1816. . . 49,155,446 


The second finance report 
lates to the army ; but it sets out 
with an observation which proves 
that its labours could not be 
very great avail, for it thinks # 

roper to avoid giving any opr 
~~ the aie amount of 
the army; and yet this is the 
most essential part of the subject 

The state of the army fener 
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» several tables, which offer no 
itions of public utility, but 
recite the course which 

has been pursued, or imposed by 
creumstances. The first and se- 
coed arereturns of the men and 
barses discharged since last Octo- 
ter, amounting to 31,916 rank 
ud file, and 4,493 horses. From 
hence results in table C. the re- 
rimental peace establishment, ex- 
dasive of the troops in India, 


8,954 
. . 5,760 
Infantry, . . . 55,080 


69,794 
Then follows a comparison of 
the above establishment with that 
t antecedent years, from which 
t appears that the total numeri- 
cal force reduced since 1817 will 
te $5,802 officers, non-commis- 
amed officers, and privates. 
Areduction of men might be 
capected to be attended with a 
reduction of expense ; but the 
wops in 1818 being less than 
depeef the en 9142 men, the 
atter i ate 
aba s greater by 


leimaterfor 1818 . £6,493,967 13 10 
Do. for 1819 . 6.582,802 12 3 
articles in which the esti- 

=, of ph ggaare: those of 
are staff, public depart. 
Prey oad allowances, hos. 
tle third report of the select 
The relates to the navy. 
re feport informs the public, 


_ 6,547,809 17 $ 
estimate for 


6,527,781 12 7 
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The chief thing which at pre- 
sent strikes us as deserving atten- 
tion, occurs at page 91 of the re- 
port: here, after it is stated respect- 
ing the victualling-office, that 
The charges in 

1818 amounted to £47,995 10 O 
In 1819 to . « 47,827 10 O 


it is added— 

«As this office continues to 
wear an appearance differing from 
that of all departments, arising 
from the number of extra clerks 
employed in it, your committee 
have thought it right to enter 
into a detailed examination of 
the reasons for this difference : 
with this view, they called for 
the following returns :— 

“A return of the number of 
accounts in arrear at the victual- 
ling-office, in the year ending the 
3lst of December, 1818, distin- 
guishing the different heads of 
service to which they belong, and 
the year in which che arrear has 
taken place : 

«A statement of the number 
of clerks employed in conducting 
the current business of the de- 
partment, as well as of the num- 
ber employed in the examination 
of the arrear accounts.” 

The demand for these returns 
produced a letter, too long to in- 
sert, from the commissioners of 
the victualling-office, addressed 
to the lords commissioners of the 
admiralty, ‘detailing the state 
of business in the office, and en- 
tering into particulars, which sae 
tisfied the committee, that, how- 
ever unlike the practice of other 
departments the manner of stating 
the detail of this office in these 
estimates may be, it appears that 
there are no grounds for suppos- 
ing that the public have not had 
the full benefit of the services of 
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the establishment”—(a very sin- 
gular mode of speaking, more es- 
pecially when coupled with what 
follows, namely, a recommen- 
dation to recast the whole of- 
fice), 

« With a view of retaining that 
sortion ofthis establishment which 
it is desirable for the public to 
maintain, and of discharging that 
which may be found unnecessary, 
your committee recommend a re- 
vision and reconstruction of this 
office by the lords commissioners 
of the admiralty. 

“They recommend the total 
extinction of that class entitled ex- 
tra clerks, in time of peace: an 
establishment necessary for the 
due discharge of the duties of 
this office should be maintained, 
and when a temporary pressure 
of business occurs, ‘extra clerks,’ 
to meet the emergency, should be 
engaged, and should be discharg- 
ed when the cause ceases.” 

At page 96, a notable measure 
of retrenchment is proposed in 
the following terms :— 

“Establishment of the roy- 


al naval asylum for 1,000 or- 
phan children of sailors and 
ma mes, 


“This is a charge which ape 
pers for the first time in the navy 
estimates, on account of the esta- 
blishment means being insufficient 
to cover its expenditure. 

“pen an examination of the 
different items of charge by which 
itis proposed to be maintained, 
your committee do not observe 
any sum which appears to them 
to be unreasonable. Tothe charge 
for such an establishment as this, 
whether naval or military, they 
would not object, were the income 
of the country more adapted to 








AND 





magne aiannennon. Under ex. 
mest « 
aloes aon te als a 
> com. 
mending to the bouse, to engage 
in an annual expenditure to this 
amount,” 
, This retrenchment, $0 paltry in 
itself, and striking as it does ata 
measure of indisputable humanity, 
justice, and, we will add, policy, 
was very properly rejected, when 
it came betore parliament, 

One of the most calamitogs 
consequences of the distressed state 
ot the country is, that the taxes 
necessarily falling off in cons. 
quence of this distress, a more 
strict and rigorous collection isem. 
ployed, in order to make up as 
far as possible for the deficiency; 
and thus the pressure of taxation 
becomes greater and more galling 
at the very time when it should 
be rendered more easy and toler. 
able. Of all the taxes, the a 
sessed taxes, as they are called, 
produce more dissatisfaction, lit- 
gation, and oppression than ay 
others, From astatement presest- 
ed to the house of commons & 
appears, that within the year 1818 
there had been 139,000 sur 
charges, 39,000 of which wer 
appealed against. These undoubt- 
edly arise from two circumstances 
principally : in the first place, ob 
scurity in the mode of pointing 
out the articles to be taxed; and 
secondly, the character of the su 
veyors, and the system adopted 
by them. The acts of parle 
ment imposing or modifying te 
taxes are not always clear 
definite; and the schedules drav® 
up from those acts, and sent by 
assessors to every householder, 
still more confused and intricate 


It is no wonder, therefore, if 
middung 
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classes of society, who 
compose the great bulk of the 
taxed, cannot understand 
the schedules, and probably would 
sot be able to understand the acts 
of parliament, even if they had 
time to consult them. Omissions 
uently are frequent ; and 
this gives a fair opportunity toa 
or of increasing his own n- 
come, by inflicting an additional 
tux on that ofhis neighbour. The 
too, are not always of 
the most respectable description ; 
and as they receive a portion of 
the sum received on each sur- 
charge, from these causes much 
ion and injustice take 
. Allthese grievances might 
be remedied, as well as the neces- 
sty of having recourse to odious 
and oppressive taxes, or to taxes 
which directly break in upon 
the morals and indirectly on the 
industry and wealth of the com- 
munity, such as the lottery, if 
the finances of the country were 
in such a state, that ministers 
could for a very few years pro- 
ride for the expenditure, notwith- 
sanding the trifling defalcation 
that would be occasioned by the 
ibolition or modification of these 
taaes, with the certainty that ul. 
imately the revenne would be 
more productive, But the state 
the revenue and expenditure 
wt such, that the increase of the 
‘rmer cannot be purchased 
. the expense of even a tri- 
fing diminution of it for a few 
Years, 
What then are our prospects ? 
" peace our revenue is barely 


qual to our expenditure, or if 


— any actual surplus, it is 
nat trifling that its operation 
*asnking fund on our enor- 
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mous debt must be very slow and 
weak indeed. In the event of 
war, our expenditure must neces. 
sarily far exceed our revenue ; but 
we shall not anticipate hostilities, 
During peace therefore is there 
any likelihood that there will be 
such a surplus of revenue as to 
afford a powerful sinking fund? 
We are afraid not: it must pro- 
ceed either from an increased re. 
venue or a diminished expendi- 
ture. To expect an increased re- 
venue from new taxes is absurd; 
we are drained already as much 
as we can bear; and we are afraid 
there is little room to hope that 
the present taxes will be more 
productive to any material extent, 
If trade does not revive, they can- 
not possibly: and there seems no 
reason to expect that trade will 
materially improve. With respect 
to diminished expenditure, the 
diminution cannot be looked for 
in the interest of the debt, unless 
the sinking fund become larger; 
and that it cannot become unless 
our taxes are more productive ; 
and even if the sinking fund were 
larger, the expenditure would not 
be reduced by means of it to us 
of the present generation, because 
taxes are levied on the redeemed 
as well as the unredeemed debt. 
Our navy is reduced as much as 
it can be, and more than it ought: 
our army ought to be reduced 
more ; but this ministers will not 
do. The other principal branch 
of expenditure is the civil list: 
and though the deaths of some 
branches of the royal family may 
occasionally reduce it, yet it 1s 
equally obvious that it is liable to 
be brought up again to its former 
amount by an increase of the roy- 
al family. In 1819 the regula- 
X 4 tion 
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tion of the Windsor establishment 
came before parliament, in conse- 
uence of the death of the queen. 
t of 100,000/. per annum 

had formerly been made to the 
king for life, in order to support 
his establishment at Windsor; and 
a further grant was voted to the 
ueen of 58,000/, per annum, be- 
sides 10,000/. per annum for tra- 
velling expenses, making alto- 
gether 168,000Z per annum, On 
the death of the queen parliament 
determined to reduce the annuity 
allotted for the support of the 
king to 50,000/.: this, with the 
58,000L granted to the queen, 
and which of course expired at 
her death, made the total reduc- 
tion in the Windsor establishment 
amount to 108,000/, per annum. 
Out of this however there was 
granted by parliament 25,000/. 
per annum for allowances to her 
majesty's servants, making a sav- 
ing to the public of 83,000/. per 
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annum. The sum of 10,000, 4 
a was granted to the duke of 
ork for his travelling ex 
he succeeding to the queen in the 
care of his majesty’s person, This 
last arrangement created a great 
deal of discussion, as our readers 
will perceive, in parliament ; and 
the question of its necessity and 
propriety was agitated with equal 
eeaness among the public a 
large. In its favour the only ar. 
gument of real weight was. that 
the same sum had been granted 
to the queen: to this it was repli. 
ed that an unnecessary 
having expired, care ought ts 
been taken not to renew it; and that 
it was impossible it could cost 
either the queen or the duke of 
York 10,000/, a year to travel 
between London and Windsor. 
The fact was, the duke of York 
was in want of money ; and this 
was eagerly embraced as a fair 
reason for increasing his income, 
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4 distress in the country 
being so general and deep, 
and having continued so long, 
with so little prospect of being 
abated, it became necessary to 
seek some other cause for it than 
the mere transition from war to 
peace. That this transition would 
disturb the distribution of com- 
merce, wealth, and indastry, in 
such a manner, and to such a 
degree, as to produce a consider- 


able degree of distress, there could 
be no doubt:—but it is equally 
certain, that if no other cause 
a more permanent and power 
nature operated in conjunction 
with this transition, the effects 
the latter would soon cease. 
difficulty was in finding out tis 
more permanent and po 
cause, If inquiry was made 
mong the distressed agriculturssts 


or manufacturers respecting 
mode 
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mode in which they were affected, 
theuniversal reply was that prices 
were too low, and that there was 
little or no demand even at low 
ces, Jf lowness of price had 
[in confined to one of these 
classes, it is easy to perceive in 
what manner they might have 
been reduced to distress; but it 
does not, appear how distress 
dhould follow from lowness of 
price among both classes. If the 
aticles produced by the agricul- 
turists and manufacturers (and 
they in fact comprise all the pro- 
ductive classes in the community, ) 
fallin price, it is very plain, that 
though on the one hand the agri- 
calturist has reason to complain 
because he sells his produce low, 
onthe other hand he has reason 
to rejoice, insomuch as he buys 
manufactured produce cheap: 
and the same remark applies to 
the manufacturer; if he sells 
cheap, he buys cheap. There 
must be a period, indeed, durin 
which one of these classes wi 
wiler more than the other, be- 
cause whatever affects prices, so 
4s to raise or depress them perma- 
nently, will affect the prices of 
some articles, long before it af- 
fects the prices of all, in the same 
i - a rains, or ex- 
dry weather, will increase 
ordiminish the water in a river 
mone part, before it does it in 
other parts, or throughout the 
f course of the stream. But 
the cause of depression conti- 
Me, it is ngelly evident that it 
will act on all articles, and at last 


Dearly in the ome degree. 
remains, then, to be consi- 

dered, whether there are any Cir- 

cumstances which prevent this ge- 


prices; or ra- 


netal depression 
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ther, whether, while the agricul. 


turist or the manufacturer is 
obliged to sell at a lower price 
than formerly, he is obliged 
to purchase in any instance at 
as high a rate as formerly. A 
little reflection will soon con- 
vince us that the manufacturer 
and the agriculturist are on a dif+ 
ferent footing in this respect. The 
latter (supposing him to hold his 
land on lease, which is generally: 
the case,) is obliged to pay the 
same rent, notwithstanding the 
produce of his farm has fallen in 
value; he is obliged to pay the 
same in tythes: he is obliged 
most probably to pay more in 
poor rates—for depression of 
prices at first necessarily occa» 
sions less demand for labour, and 
this of course throws more people 
out of employment and on the 
r rates. The manufacturer, 
on the other hand, is not bound 
by a lease; or rather the rent he 
may pay for his premises bears a 
very small proportion to his ca- 
pital, compared to the rent paid 
for his land by the farmer: he 
ays no tythes, and comparatively 
fitele poor rate, If he sells his 
cotton goods at a lower rate, he 
buys his raw cotton at a lower 
rate: he pays less wages to his 
labourers. There is, a one 
int in which they both agree; 
dibondh the price of ehale bos 
spective produce has fallen consi- 
derably, they are both obliged to 
pay the same amount of taxes: 
and this, it appears to us, would 
account for a considerable degree 
of the distress existing among all 
classes, even if that distress arose 
principally from lowness of prices¢ 
for itis evident that if, while a 
person’s income is diminished, his 
necessary 
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rlecessary expenditure in any one 
instance continues the same, di- 
stsCss must ensue, 

But there is another circum- 
stance to be adverted to: we have 
already stated, that the complaint 
among agricu!trists and manu- 
facturers was ot only that prices 
were low, but that they could sell 
little even at low prices. If the 
demand continued the same at 
low prices; and if rents, tythes, 
poor rates, and taxes were lower- 
ed in proportion to the cheapness 
of commodities, the mere circum- 
stance of low prices would ult. 
mately not produce any distress. 
For it matters not whether the 
interchange of a bushel of wheat 
and a pair of shoes is carried on 
by means of 14 shillings or 5 shil- 
lings; meither case the farmer 
would get his slioes for a bushel 
of wheat, and the shoemaker 
would obtain his bushel of wheat 
for a pair of shoes ; while all those 


who had nothing to take into the 
market but money would be be- 
nefited by the fall in the price of 


commodities. It is also evident 
that there would be the same de- 
mand tor commodities if prices 
were reduced; the real and only 
effect indecd would be, that in 
the case mentioned (and it is il- 
lustrative of all possible cases) 
the imerchance would be carned 
on by means of 5 shillings instead 
of l4shillings. As soon as things 
adjusted themselves to this altera- 
uon in the money price of com- 
modities, there would be the same 
briskness of trade, the same de. 
mand, and the same profits. But 
macountry hke Great Britain, 
where some things will not yield 

the change, the effects must be 
different, and, as has been already 
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shown, if prices fall, while rents, 
tythes, poor rates, and taxes, con, 
tinue the same, distress must be 
the consequence. 

To illustrate this a little further, 
let us suppose the price of whey 
to be 12s. a bushel; and for the 
sake of argument let us also sup. 
pose that 12s. is the rent per acre 
ot the farmer’s lard, 1s. per acre 
the amountof his taxes ; in luding 
inthem poor rates and govern. 
ment taxes), and that he pavs 1%, 
for his shoes, and the’ same som 
per yard for his cloth ; it is plain 
that if the price of his wheat falls 
to Gs. per bushel, it will bea 
matter of no consequence to him, 
in the purcl: ise of his shoes or his 
cloth, if the same reduction ef 
price should take place in them; 
for a bushel of wheat will still buy 
a pair of theone and a yard of 
the other. But it the taxes are 
the same, it is equally evident that 
two bushels of wheat will be 
required to pay them, instead of 
one bushel as before ; and it two 
bushels are sold for the payment 
of taxes, he must have «ne buchel 
lessthan he had before to lay 
out in shoes, cloth, or some other 
article. If besides this he ts obli- 
ged to selitwo bushels of wheat m 
order to make up his rent, while 
one bushel would pay it before, it 
is also clear that on this account 
he will also have a bushel less 
than he had before to purchase 
shoes, cloth, &c. ; so that suppot 
ing the produce of each acre to be 
24 kushels before the fall in the 
price of commodities, he could 
pay his rentand taxes by 2 bushels, 
and consequently lay out in shoes, 
&c, 22 bushels ; whereas after the 
fall, his rent requiring 2 bushels, 
and his taxes 2 bushels, war 
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sould be left only 18 bushels for 
he purchase of shoes, &c, Here 
we have a striking illustration of 
the effect of permanent rents and 
exes, combined with diminished 
prices, to produce a decreased de- 
Ifhowever we examine this a 
ttle more closely, we shall per- 
haps be convineed that we have 
not yet got at the real cause of 
var distress, or rather, to speak 
more accurately, that some other 
causes must be operating in con- 
‘gnetion with the cause just stated. 
Tn the case given above it would 
appear that the farmer, having 4 
bushels of wheat instead of 2 to 
pay for rent and taxés, was not 
able to purchase from the manu- 
facturer so much as formerly, and 
that hence the manufacturer suf- 
fered. But why is the farmer 
less able to purchase than former- 
ly? Because he gives more of his 
produce in rent and taxes, and 
this because his produce has fallen 
in price. But is it not evident that 
the landlord, being able to pur- 
chase 2 bushels of wheat, and 
double the proportion of other 
commodities for the same sum of 
money, will, as he receives the 
same amount of rent, be able to 
lay out more money than former- 
ly, and thus make up for the de- 
creased expenditure of the far- 
mer: the same may be said with 
regard to those who are support- 
ed by the taxes the farmer pays. 
he diminution in the bank of 
England issues is very generally 
regarded as one main cause of the 
en and manufacturing 
5, and it was under this 
Persaasion that the resumption of 
cash payments was opposed so 
ery Strenuously. But in the first 
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place it does not appear very clear 
that the resumption of cash pay- 
ments should occasion a diminish- 
ed supply of bank notes: if indeed 
there was a probability of a de- 
mand for gold, when the bank 
resumed cash payments, then it 
would be necessary to reduce the 
issues; but it is very evident that 
for all the purposes of trade bank 
notes are preferred to gold; and 
that the former would not be 
brought to the bank for payment, 
unless in time of alarm, or in case 
of gold being above the mint price. 
With respect to alarm, that might 
be easily forseen, and the amount 
of notes diminished accordingly : 
with respect to the price of gold 
rising above the mint price, as 
no cause in time of peace would 
produce that, except a very lar 
issue of bank notes, all that hes 
be necessary would be, to keep 
the issue of them below what 
would produce such an effect, and 
even with this caution it appears 
to us that there would be no ne- 
cessity to diminish the circulation 
to any great amount. 
The circulation of bank of En- 

land notes hashowever been con- 
siderably decreased; and, as the 
circulation of provincial notes de- 
pends mainlyon the circulation of 
of those of the bank Englaad, the 
diminution of the diecolaiida me- 
dium of the country must have 
been very great : that this diminu 
tion could not take place without 
producing at least for a time a 
very great derangement in com- 
merce, manufactures, and agricul- 
ture, is evident. But after all, we 
cannot help thinking that the pre- 
sent distress, great as i: undoubt- 
edly is, will be a aner 


for a return to the old-fashioned 
and 
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and honourable method of trans- 


acting business and acquiring for- 
tunes; that is, transacting it exact- 
ly according to the capital really 
possessed,—without spocemnvtte 
ruinous or productiveof enormous 
profits ; and trusting to the se- 
curing of a fortune by attention 
and industry rather than by gam- 
bling. 

To conclude: we are convinced 
that one powerful cause of our 
distress must be sought after in 
the artificial state in which our 
circulation, our commerce, and 
our national expenditure has been 
for nearly a quarter of a century ; 
and it is impossible that a return 
to a more natural state, even if it 
is made with the utmost caution 
and preparation, should not be 
productive of great distress. The 
nation is like an individual who 
has long accustomed himself to 
violent stimulants; the effects were 
pleasant, but the ultimate effect 
would be fatal. The process of 
giving them up was attended with 
great trouble and pain, till the 
constitution was testored to a 
healthy and natural state; andthe 
alternative was, abstaining from 
the stimulants or being destroyed 
by them. 

As in the case of an individual 
whose constitution hasbeen broken 
or much injured, so in the case of 
a nation whose affairsare involved, 
and in which great distress exists, 
there will always be a great num- 
ber and variety of remedies pro- 
posed, We have already adverted 
to Mr, Owen's plan: he is still 
confident that it would cure all 
our evils; and he builds his con- 
hdence partly on his principles of 
human nature, and on his own 
success: he says men may be 
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made whatever you choose ; they 
are entirely the creatures of cir. 
cumstances: surround them with 
certain circumstances, allow no 
other to act upon or come near 
them, and they will be wise and 
virtuous: surround them with cir. 
cumstances of an opposite descrip. 
tion, and they will be ignorant and 
vicious. In the first place, it may 
be replied, that men are not en 
tirely, though they are in a great 
measure, the creatures of circum. 
stances: and, secondly, allowin 
they are, it is utterly impract- 
cable so to surround them with 
circumstances as to ensure their 
a arene, and virtue, 

ith respect to Mr. Owen’s per. 
sonal success, it should be recol. 
lected that in moral as well as 
physical experiments, what suc- 
ceeds on a small scale will not al- 
ways succeed on a large scale; 
and that though Mr. Owen may 
be able to. persuade his work- 
people to follow implicitly his re 
gulations, yet it would not be pos 
sible to persuade the great mass 
of the population ; and it would 
be absurd as well as wrong to 
endeavour to force them by legis- 
lative enactments. 

Because great numbers of the 
people are unable to find employ- 
ment, it has been argued that this 
country cannot support all its in- 
habitants, and that it ought to be 
relieved from its extra population 
by emigration. This idea, as we 
have already shown in a former 
volume, proceeds on an erroneous 
view of what is really extra po- 
pulation: if Great Britain 
Ireland were able to support 
their population at the end of the 
last war, (that is, only six years 


ago,) and it is an incontrovertible 
act 
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it was s0,—-how can it 
ane le of supporting them 
at present ? There is the same 
quantity and fertility of soil; there 
isthe same labour and industry, 
and the same capital. Deficiency 
of such support as the mass of the 

of any country has been 
jecustomed to, may proceed from 
two causes: either the —— 
of the Je are so great that no 
other a aeten of property,— 
no additional skill and industry, 
can render the subsistence ade- 
mad their support,—or the 
- won apg wre 
and fairly made, wou 
filly adequate to support all the 
ion,may be rendered quite 
inadequate, by being unfair and 
disproportioned, ‘The late king 
of Wurtemberg, imitating our 
ee drove s eat num- 
of the peasantry of his country 
from their homes, in order to en- 
his hunting-ground, or 
» in order to give greater 
accommodation to the animals he 
meant to hunt. What was the 
— nce . | country was a 
capable of supporting the 
same population as it Pilid me 
hismeasure wasadopted. But was 
: really over-peopled ? Certain- 
J not: the rescinding of this 
— the cay Lag amon 

restoring the e, 
would have rendered the Magdem 
of Wurtemberg as populous as 
before. W, . 

We quote this case 
merely as illustrating the doctrine 
we have laid down : population 
Presses ones the means of sub- 
astence in Ost every country 
of Europe, and from almost every 
Couatr y cm ion America i 
wa on, and in a is conte 

> But what is the fact? In 


every country of Europe there are 
the means of supporting a much 
larger population ; for are there 
not waste lands there as well as in 
America? Is not agriculture im- 
perfect even in the best cultivated 
parts of it? Do not the insti- 
tutions of society, or rather the 
modes of government, add to that 
unequal distribution of property, 
which, in a greater or less degree, 
will always be produced by dif- 
ferent degrees of industry, skill, 
and good conduct? And in our 
own country particularly, have 
not the events of the last twenty- 
five years, by excessive loans and 
consequent taxation, created a new 
class in society —the wealthy fund- 
holders—whose wealth has been 
drawn in a great measure from 
the fruits of the labour of the other 
parts of the people ? 

But though we do not trace the 
inability of a large part of our po- 
pulation to obtain the means of 
subsistence to a real extra popu- 
lation, that is, a population which 
the soil of the country is totally 
unable to support, yet we are far 
from thinking that it is practi- 
cable so to restore property to a 
more equal distribution, as to ren- 
der this country adequate to the 
support of all its inhabitants in 
that manner to which they have 
been accustomed : and certainly, 
if the extra pdépulation cannot be 
maintained at home except by the 
labour of others, it is better that 
they should emigrate. 

It was natural and commend- 
able for government, when they 
were convinced that emigration 
would take place in spite of all 
they could do to prevent it, and 
when they were, moreover, con- 
vinced that it was desirable in the 


present 
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present state of the country—to 
endeavour to direct it rather to- 
wards our own colonies than to 
the United States of America. 
The Cape of Good Hope was se- 
lected, and parliament voted the 
sum of 50,000/. to assist such as 
chose to emigrate, in order to 
make the experiment on a small 
scale at first: the following are 
the terms on which lands were 
to be obtained, as well as a view 
of the comparative advantages of 
emigrating to the Cape and to 
America. 

“1, The landdrost shall be au- 
thorized to assign a proportion of 
waste land to any person wishing 
to hold it, situate to the eastward 
of Bosjesman’s river in the district 
of Witenhage, adapted to the 
wants and means of the appli- 
cant; thus a father of a family, 
having grown-up sons, or other 
relations residing with him, whose 
means would enable such relatives 
to occupy land apart on their own 
account, may have the quantity 
of land he is permitted to occupy 
increased in proportion to the 
number and means of such rela- 
tives: it will be evident that such 
associations will be the greater 
security ; and it is evident, by 
many examples within the know- 
ledge of each of you, that such 
associations, even under less fa- 
vourable circumstances, have been 
unmolested. 

“ 2. These lands will be granted 
to the occupiers at a rent now to 
be fixed, which rent, however, 
will be remitted for the first ten 


years; and, at the expiration of 


three years, (during which the 
party or his family must have re- 
sided on the estate, ) the land shall 
be measured at the ex of 
government, and the holder shall 
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obtain (without fee) his title there. 
to, on perpetual quit-rent; sub. 
ject however to this clause, beyond 
the usual reservations, that the 
land shall become forfeited to the 
government, in case the party 
shall abandon the estate, and 
cease to reside or occupy the 
same. 

“3, Parties wishing for grants 
in the district here mentioned, will 
not be necessitated to make a dj. 
rect application to his excellency 
the governor, as in other cases; 
but it will be sufficient for them 
to address the landdrost, pointing 
out where they propose to settle, 
and the authority of the landdrost 
shall be sufficient warrant to the 
party of the intention of his ma- 
jesty’s government in this regard. 

“© 4, The landdrost is, however, 
to be particularly cautious in the 
distribution of ground, so as to 
preserve waters, that the most 
extensive accommodation possible 
may be afforded in that regard 
to future settlers; the necessity 
of which must be obvious from 
the supposed scarcity of springs in 
the districts in question. 

“ 5, In order likewise to obtain 
the most accurate information 
possible with respect to springs 
in the whole of this district, the 
landdrost is called upon to give 
publicity to the proclamation i+ 
sued, offering rewards for the dis 
covery of springs proportioned to 
their strength. 

“6. The landdrost will com 
municate to the colonial secretary, 
quarterly, a list of persons — 
lands under this invitation, a™ 
describing as accurately as pos 
ble the situation of the occupat 
cies. 

“ Any individual who will pr 
cure and convey to the colony 

subordinate 
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gshordinate labourers, and either 
reside or appoint an agent to re- 
side with them in the colony, will 
te entitled to receive under the 
ysaal condition, land in the pro- 
portion of 100 acres for every 
male of above 17 actually settled 
on the land granted.” 

The public cannot fail to see 
the very great advantages which 
may be derived by a person en- 
joying a certain portion of capt- 
tal, and enabled thereby to hire 
and retain a proportionate num- 
ber of able-bodicd men, to be em- 
fered as agriculturists, masons, 

ksmiths, carpenters, &c. 

An individual with such means 
would receive a tract of country, 
extensive in proportion to the 
sumber of hands employed by 
him, by which in a short space of 
time he might double or treble 
his capital, and the very labourers 
and others employed by him, 
might (after $3 or 4 years spent 
in the service of the person em- 
ring them) become themselves 
entitled to receive a grant of land 
in @ similar proportion. 

The advantages both as to emi- 
gration and Selbcicebion, in fa- 
vour of the territory belonging 
to the Cape, before the United 
States of America, are immense. 
Persous emigrating to the Cape 
are landed chee to the spot where 

y ate to receive their grant of 
lands,and the lands will be granted 
rent free for the space of 10 years, 
and at the end of that period, are 
to be retained for ever, upon the 
Payment of a small quit-rent to 
government ; while, on the con- 
i! if they emigrate to the 
United States of America, they 

have to travel up the coun- 
try a distance cf 2,000 miles, to 
spot which they are t> inhabit, 
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by the expenses of which journey 
a great part of their small capital 
would be consumed—and then, 
instead of receiving lands rent 
free for the space of 10 years, and 
at the end of that period having 
permission to hold them for ever 
upon the payment of a small quit- 
rent, they would be obliged to 
purchase every acre of land from 
the American government, at the 
rate of one, two, or three dollars 
an acre; and this land, before it 
can be rendered fit for cultivation, 
must be cleared of wood by im- 
mense labour, and at a vast ex. 
pense. In the Cape territory, they 
will be under the protection of the 
British government, and in the 
way of communicating with and 
receiving supplies from their mo- 
ther country. 

To sum up the whole in a few 
words, let all persons desirous of 
emigration look to the Cape, as, 
even in its most confined view; it 
must strike the dullest observer 
that, Ist, an outlet, and that of a 
most superior description, is offer- 
ed for our redundant population ; 
2dly, a vent to our manufactures 
of every description, and a conse- 
quent increase of employment at 
home, as every article (from a nail 
upwards) requisite for the colony, 
must be supplied from home; 
3dly, the enrichment of ourselves 
instead of our neighbours, by the 
sale of wines made in our own co- 
lony; 4thly, to small capitalists, 
say of 100/., an opportunity is pre- 
sented of employing it most ad- 
vantageously, and thereby acquir- 
ing a handsome independence for 
themselves and families, as indeed 
large families for the purpose of 
colonization are riches ; and, last- 
ly, that which can never be ree 
garded as of doubtful importance, 


the 
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the diffusion of the knowledge of 
christianity throughout the vast 
ions of southern Africa. 

n this comparative view, one 
circumstance which would be 
considered by almost all who 
meant to emigrate as a very great 
advantage in favour of America, 
is. overlooked: we allude to the 

er degree of political and 
civil liberty enjoyed.there. At 
the Cape the governor's will is al- 
ane supreme law: he can 
send out of the colony any person 
he chooses. It may be said in- 
deed that redress may be obtained 
in England; but even supposing 
it were ultimately, the vexation, 
trouble, expense, and uncertainty 
present most formidable evils. In 
America nobody is taxed without 
his own consent; and nobody 
can be affected in person or pro- 
perty, without the verdict of a 
jury. Besides, all who go to 
America naturally look forward 


to the period when their descend- 
ants will rise to be members of 
the government: the highest of- 
fices are open to all, and have in 
fact been obtained by all descrip- 


tions of ns. As political 
considerations lead to emigration 
as much as want of employment, 
it is im vain to expect that Ame- 
rica will not drain off by far the 
reatest number of emigrants 
rom this, as well as all the other 
countries of Europe. 
The cultivation of the waste 
lands, and the improvement of 





the roads, have often been pointes 
out and recommended as mean 
of affording employment to the 
poor s and during aan 1819 

th these have been resorted to; 
but it is impossible at present to 
tell the result: it is evident how. 
ever that the cultivation of thy 
part of Dartmoor Forest which 
is capable of cultivation (for this 
tract of country has been selected 
for the first experiment) can af. 
ford employment only to few: 
and that the improvement of the 
roads is liable to the same objec. 
tion. 

The advocates for a reform ia 
parliament laugh at the idea of 
removing or palliating the evils 
of our present condition by emi- 

ration, the cultivation of waste 
ands, the improvement of the 
roads, saving banks, or indeed 
by any other means than a radical 
reform. In the subsequent chap 
ter we shall advert more particu 
larly to what are the peculiar 
doctrines of those who are advo- 
cates for what they call a radical 
reform in parliament. We mem 
tion them here merely for the 
purpose of exposing the absurdity 
of imagining that any constitution 
of parliament can remove the 
evils under which we labour, or 
that the happiness of the 
would be secured, if in all cases 
the will of the people was follow. 
ed; and yet this is the leading 
and characteristic principle of the 
radical reformers. 





 } 
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CHAPTER XII. 


the Source of Wealth—Physical Force— anchester Meeting. 


ap in the Country—Radical Doctrines—Reform of Parliament— 


deep and general distress 
existing among «ll classes 
connected with the agriculture 
andthe manufactures of the coun- 
uy, naturally produced discon- 
at and disaffection: people 
were desirous of working, but 
could not find employment ; and 
ia the midst of their distress their 
spirits were sepressed, and their 
wmper was galled, by having to 
py so large a portion of their 
fling earnings in the shape of 
taxes, while they saw these taxes 
dstnbuted among what they 
deemed a useless set of people. 
Even those who did not think 
that the measures of government 
tad produced their misery, were 
convinced that government could 
reueve it; and as they did not, 
Geir loyalty was shaken. In this 
sate of the public mind, a num- 
vet of cheap publications were 
pat forth, which increased its dis- 
towards the government: 

a frst the only doctrine held 
‘orth, either in those publications, 
wat the meetings which were 
M various parts of the 
‘ountry, Was a reform in patlia- 
ment. It was no difficult matter 
resend people that they were 
governed, that all their misery 
Peceeded from bad government, 
pin if they were governed 
mall rh to their own will, they 
~~ governed better, and be 
fene , subject to the priva- 
OF aye which they suffered. 


18) nd could not govern them- 


selves till there was a radical re- 
form in parliament: by a radical 
reform was meant such a reform 
as would give to all, or nearly all, 
a right to vote for members of 
parliament, and to exercise this 
right annually. All other reforms 
of” arliament were regarded as 
inefficient, as a mere mockery, 

But the doctrines promulgated 
both in pamphlets and at meet- 
ings were not long confined to 
radical reform; they soon em- 
braced two other topics. The 
labouring people were taught to 
believe that labour was the only 
source of wealth, and of course 
that they alone were the produ- 
cers of, and had a right to, the 
wealth of the community. The 
natural inference was, that those 
who moved in the higher ranks, 
and were possessed of property, 
were regarded as unjust detainers 
of what belonged to the labouring 
classes; and they were not unfre- 
queatly told by the latter, that 
the time would soon arrive when 
property would pass to those by 
whose labour it had been pro- 
duced or improved. 

It was a natural and easy in- 
ference, from the belief that the 
great mass of the people had been 
deprived of their political rights, 
and of their just property, and 
that the restoration of these would 
remove all their misery, to be 
convinced that, if this restoration 
was not granted, it ou rht to. be 


taken by force ; or at least that 
7 govern- 
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overnment ought to be intimi- 

ated by the formidable appear- 
ance and preparation ofthe peo- 

le. 
3 Hence arose the numerous 
* meetings that took place in most 
of the manufacturing districts of 
England and Scotland. One of 
the first of these meetings was 
held at Manchester about the 
middle of January: Mr. Hunt 
presided; and the character of 
the meeting as well as of the man 
may be fuleed of from theinscrip- 
tions on the flags which were 
borne before the multitude, as 
well as from expressions used by 
Mr. Hunt: among the former 
were, Rights of Man—Universal 
Suffrage—Hunt and Liberty: 
and Mr. Hunt plainly told the 
meeting, that they ought nolonger 
to petition the house of commons, 
after they had kicked their prayers 
and petitions out of doors ; and he 
asked them whether they would 
come forward as men and English- 
men, and claim their rights. 

For some months afterwards 
no meetings of consequence were 
held: but in June there were nu- 
merous meetings, especially at 
Leeds, Glasgow, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Manchester: violent 
speeches were made at all these : 
taxation, places, pensions, the 
usurpations and oppressions of 
the rich over the poor were the 
evils complained of : annual par- 
liaments and universal suffrage 
were the remedies. In order 
that the advocates of these doc- 
trines might act with more effort, 
a regular communication was es- 
tablished in different parts of the 
country. Female reform socie- 
ties were constituted; and mo- 
thers instilled into the minds of 
their children “a deep-rooted ha.- 
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tred of their tyrannical ruler,” 
With such zeal and such mea 
it is not a that these doc. 
trines spread over the greater 
of the meee disten 
of England and Scotland, the 
agricultural population, k 
suffering under great distres 
were too much scattered to be 
able to act in a body or systema. 
tically. 

In the month. of July a 
meeting was held at Birmin 
at which sir Charles W 
a baronet of an ancient family, 
and of some landed property i 


“Staffordshire, was elected to x 


in parliament “ as the legi. 
latorial attorney and 

tative of Birmingham.” Go 
vernment were roused at this 
daring proceeding: sir Charis 
Wolseley, who had a ee to 
claim his seat in the house 
commons, was arrested for sed- 
tious words spoken at a puble 
meeting at Stockport ; anda dis 
senting minister of the named 
Harrison, who had also spoken 
Stockport, was arrested while a 
tending a mecting called by Hust 
at Smithfield. Circular letten 
were sent by the secretary of stat 
for the home department to & 
lord lieutenants of the disturbed 
counties, directing them to talt 
every necessary measure to 
serve the public tranquillity. 
radical reformers however We 
not intimidated; they seem © 
have been convinced that thy 
were numerous and po 
enough to contend with gover 
ment; and under this pers 
sion they resolved to pursue thes 
violent and unlawful measir® 
A public notice was cired 
that they a to me f 

ester for the purpo*. 

Manchest p "Tosi 
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ehoosing a parliamentary repre- 


gatative in the same manner 4s 

Birmingham had done: but the 
Manchester magistrates givin 
sotice that they should regar 
ach meetings as illegal, and 
cherefore would not permit it, the 
design was given up. In the 
mean time Mr. Hunt came into 
this part of the country, and it 
was resolved to hold a meeting 
at Manchester to petition for a 
reform in parliament. 

The 16th of August was the 
day fixed on for this meeting. In 
our public occurrences for that 

will be found what we bé- 
lieve to be an accurate and im- 
ial account of what occurred 

on that dreadful and melancholy 
occasion. In our next volume 
we shall have to report the trial 
of Mr, Hunt for presiding at this 
meeting ; and the evidence given 
oa that occasion will be found to 
prove two most important parti- 


In the first place; that such 
meetings, composed of 50,000 
» Or even more, were not 

us to the peace of 

the town in which they were held, 
bat also to the tranquillity of the 
country at large; and this not 
Per on account of what might 
y and immediately arise 

cut of such meetings, but by their 
and ulterior consequences. 

us for a moment consider 
what must be the effect on the 
minds of j awe distressed, and 
ted people (and the great 
Proportion of all sa saetinns 
rey be made up of people of 
a): if they frequent- 
J @w themselves assembled in 


masses of 50,000; and while thus 
asembled were addressed in such 
anguage as Hunt in general used 
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to them ;— if they were told, that 
their labour was the source of all 
wealth—that while they them- 
selves, with their wives and chil- 
dren, were starving, there were 
thousands who were revelling in 
luxury and wantonness, drawn 
from the sweat of their brow; 
and that, the first law of nature 
being self-preservation, if they 
could not by fair and peaceable 
means obtain a share of what was 
their own, they would be justified 
in taking it by force. To talk of 
such large masses, goaded as they 
were by misery, and inflamed by 
seditious harangues, deliberating, 
or even being capable of judging 
coolly, is absurd in the extreme: 
action, and not deliberation, was 
what alone they were fit for: 
and action, violent, rash, and de- 
structive, not only of the peace 
of the country, but of their own 
real interests. Under this view 
of such meetings (and it is by 
no means an unfair or exaggerated 
one) there can be no doubt that 
they were highly dangerous—and 
that, if the aes could not pre- 
vent them, they ought to be made 
strong enough to prevent them. 
But, inthe second place, it is 
equally clear, that at the Man- 
chester meeting the magistrates 
acted illegally: they had no legal 
right to disperse the meeting, 
even by means of the police; and 
they had still less right to employ 
the military, when no necessity 
for their interference existed. The 
meeting was peaceable at the 
time the military rushed in a- 
mong them ;—Mr. Hunt, against 
whom the magistrates had issued 
a warrant, made no resistance, 
or show of resistance, but sur- 
rendered himself at once in the 


most peaceable and proper man- 
Y2 ner. 
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ner. The conduct of the magis- 
trates, therefore, cannot be re- 
probated in too severe terms ; and 
that such conduct should have 
received the approbation of go- 
vernment and oF the sovereign is 
much to be deplored, and can be 
accounted for only on the suppo- 
sition that the information they 
received was incorrect, or that 
they acted on the foolish and mis- 
chievous principle, too much at- 
tended to by all governments, of 
supporting their agents. 

It was soon apparent that the 
truth would not be got at in Lan- 
cashire, nor any redress for the 
lives lost at Manchester: the ver- 
dicts of the coroners were either 
at variance with what had cer- 
talnly happened, or, as at Old- 
ham, the evidence was not per- 
mitted to be gone into. At last 
it Was supposed that Hunt, and 
those who were taken with him, 
would be committed for high 
treason; but this was abandoned, 
and they were committed to Lan- 
caster castle on a charge of hav. 
ing conspired to alter the law by 
force and th:eats, 

The intelligence of the result of 
the Manchester meeting, instead 
of intimidating the reformers, 
roused them to greater activity 
and violence : meetings were held 
at Leeds, Birmingham, and in 
diferent parts of Scotland; at 
most of which black flags, with 
the word Vengeance, were car- 
ried. Most of those meetings ter- 
Minated peaceably: but the ma- 
gistratcs of Paisley, by endea- 
vouring to seize the flags, pro- 
duced some disturbance. A sub. 
scription was formed in London, 
Liverpool, &c. to relieve those 
who had been wounded at Man- 
chester, and also to obtain legal 
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redress: but the grand jury at 
Lancaster threw out all the bik 
that were presented against the 
Manchester yeomanry for eutti 
and maiming. True bills how. 
ever were found by the grand 
jury at Manchester against Hog 
and nine others for a conspiracy, 

Meetings were held by the com. 
mon council of London, and iz 
various parts of the country, a 
which strong resolutions were 
passed against the Manchesterma. 
gistrates : at the London meeting 
an address was voted to the prince 
regent, in reply to which his roy. 
al highness reprimanded the ad. 
dressers for judging erroneously 
on the subject; and told them, 
that if the laws had been violat- 
ed, the tribunals of the country 
were open, and that therefor 
there was no necessity, as ther 
prayed, for him to institute an in» 
quiry.—A deputation waited on 
the lord mayor, with a requisition 
for him to call a common hall; 
this, however, he absolutely refu- 
sed to do. Upon this refesil 
remonstrance was addressed to his 
lordship, setting forth the right 
of the livery to express their op- 
nion on public affairs, whenever 
they thought proper. As this re 
monstrance had not the effect ¢ 
changing his lordship’s determ- 
nation, the livery who had signed 
it, resolved, at the regular com 
mon-hall on Michaelmas day, fr 
the election of a lord mayor, 0% 
to permit the regular business ® 
proceed till the lord mayor a 
to their requisition. In con® 
quence of this resolution, ther 
was great confusion and 
on the occasion: the livery, hor- 
ever, could not attain their ¢ 
ject. 

Of all the meetings which fei! 





ury at 
re bills 
st the 
rutting 
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sed on the subject of the unfor- 
waate affair at Manchester, none 
were more respectably attended 
chan that of Yorkshire : the re- 
quisition to the high sheriff was 
by the duke of Norfolk, 

al Fitzwilliam, and many other 
sobility, as well as gentlemen of 
rrtat respectability and landed 
, _ Earl Fitzwilliam at- 
ss oe meeting himself, and 
im consequence of this he was dis- 
missed by ministers from his situ- 
sion of lord lieutenant of the 
west riding of Yorkshire. This 
proceeding gave great and ge- 
seral offence: perhaps there is 
oo nobleman in the kingdom su- 
perior to lord Fitzwilliam for re- 
wectability of character, or who 
would be less disposed to lend the 
anction of his name and presence 
io improper or dangerous assem- 
blie, It was urged in defence of 
the measure of dismissing him, 
that the meeting was attended by 
many violent reformers— that dis- 
ioyal and seditious speeches were 
made at it; and that such men as 
bis lordship ought, by all means 
mtheir power, to have discoun- 
tnanced, instead of promoting 
and attending such meetings. But 
we public meetings not hs held 
orattended by really loyal men, 
because bad men may attend them, 
® because they may be produc- 
ie of mischief? Is it not appa- 
rent that one of the best means of 
Preventing the spread of disaffec- 
Pe lisloyal doctrines is, by 
yr well-disposed, especially those 
higher ranks, mixing with the 
mass of the people? Can any 
one doubt that if lord Fitzwilliam 
fot countenanced the meet- 
ing by his presence, it would have 
Very tumultuous, instead of 
off peaceably as it did? 
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Is it not well known, that one of 
the most powerful arguments 
used by the radical reformers in 
support of their doctrines is drawn 
from the indifference of the higher 
classes to the interests of the low. 
er? and what palpable and prace 
tical proof of the weakness of this 
argument could be more effectual, 
than the attendance of such men 
as lord Fitzwilliam on meetings 
called to consider and endeavour 
to redress the grievances of the 
people ? 

Government however were re- 
solved to act with vigour, not 
considering that vigour, if not 
directed and accompanied with 
wisdom and justice, only defeats 
the object in view ; and that, un- 
der these circumstances, it does 
not benefit those who employ it, 
while it irritates and inflames, 
without effectually repressing, 
those against whom it is directed, 
The bills which they brought into 
parliament, and the arguments 
for and against them, are given 
in the parliamentary debates, 
That some measures were neces- 
sary to repress seditious publica. 
tions, which being always ad- 
dressed to the prejudices, feelings, 
passions, and sufferings of igno- 
rant or ill-informed people, must 
be injurious, not only to the §o- 
vernment, but also to those who 
read them, few will be disposed 
to deny: that secret training and 
exercising, and the meeting of 
immense masses of people, were 
likewise hostile to public tranquil- 
lity, as well as prejudicial to the 
cause of real liberty, and ought 
therefore to be repressed by the 
arm of the law—must also be ad- 
mitted. But government were 
wrong in supposing that the dis- 
turbed and disaffected state of the 

Y3 country 
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country proceeded entirely, or 
nearly so, from bad principles in 
the minds of the people, instilled 
into them by seditious writin 
and harangues. Where there 1s 
no real misery, arising either from 
bad government, want of employ- 
ment, or other causes,—seditious 
writings and speeches will have 
little or no effect: no man will 
find it for his interest to have re- 
course tothem. The mass of the 
people in all countries, know 
what is for their real good too 
well, to run the risk of losing 
it, when it is really in their pos- 
session : they are too domestic, 
too much attached to their wives 
and families, to expose themselves 
and them to ruin, if they are com- 
fortably off. But reverse their 
condition: let them see their 
wivesand children imploring them 
for bread, which they cannot pro- 
cure-—let them be willing and 
anxious to labour, and not able 
to get employment—or, if em- 
ployed, let them be so, perhaps, 
for fifteen hours each day, and at 
the close of it receive such a mi- 
serable pittance as will scarcely 
pay for the wretched hovel in 
which they, their wives and chil- 
dren are obliged to shelter them- 
selves—and then those domestic 
habits and attachments, that love 
for their families—which secured 
their peaceable dispositions and 
behaviour, and made them deaf 
to the voice of sedition—will ope- 
rate directly the reverse: they 
will eagerly catch at any thing, 
owever absurd, which seems to 
com mg them relief; they will 
lieve, and give themselves up 
to the guidance of designing and 
disaffected men—not because their 
principles are corrupted, not be- 
cause they have ceased to love 
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their country, not because 
have thrown aside their loyalty,— 
but because from no others, by: 
those who seek to take advantage 
of their distress, do they receine 
any sympathy, or promise or pro. 
spect of amelioration. Gover. 
ment acted most unwisely, as wel] 
as unjustly, in putting down by 
force the complaints and meetings 
of the people, and not at the same 
time making allowance for them 
on the score of distress sper. 
haps they had it not a tee 
power to do much to alleviate 
that distress; but at least they 
should have acknowledged their 
belief in its existence more openly 
and unequivocally than they did, 
and should have shown some sym- 
pathy, and made some allowance 
for it, 

There is no error in gover 
ment more common or more fatal 
than that which considers it as an 
affair of mere force: it might be 
carried on, we are convinced, with 
more effect, in a manner more 
conducive to the real interests of 
those who are governed, as well 
as more agreeable to the plas 
and wishes of the governors, a 
well as with much less expens, 
and with much less sacrifice o 
public morals, if it depended more 
on the confidence and good will 
of the people, and less on force, 
chicanery, deceit, and corru 
The history of the world m al 
ages, and in all countries, proves 
that a government founded 0 
either or all these wes = 
mately give way:—if force 
chiefly inn loyed and depended 
upon, it ultimately acts et 
these who employ it:—if 
and corruption are trusted to, they 
produce the same consequenc® 
among nations that uiey do -— 

in: 
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‘dividuals. The deceit is found 
out, and distrust and hatred are 
the consequence. Corruption can- 
not be confined in its consequences 
and entirely to the objects 
for which it is used; it will and 
must spread its taint, and react 
on those who employ it, while, 
at the same time, by sapping the 
foundation of public morals, it 
paves the way most effectually for 
the overthrow of the government 
that is foolish enough to employ 
and trust to it, An enlightened 
and moral people constitute the 
most powerful support of agovern- 
ment; and if government would 
use all their endeavours to make 
the people enlightened and moral, 
or, rather, if they would do no- 
thing which would prevent their 
being so (for government ought 
to content themselves with this), 
and throw themselves entirely on 
the support and good-will of such 
a din their power would be 
weure, and both the government 
and the people would soon clearly 
perceive, that their interests were 
al, and that the stability 
of the one, and the real happiness 
the other, arose from the same 
causes and measures, advanced at 
the same rate, and, the further 
they advanced, became more in- 
umately and essentially united. 
Unfortunately, this truth is not 
wen or acknowledged even by the 
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overnment of Great Britain; if 
it had been, they would have acted 
in a different manner in the year 
1819, That very great and ge. 
neral distress then pressed most 
heavily on the mannfacturing di- 
stricts, was, unfortunately, too 
plainly proved ;—that the discon- 
tent and disaffection manifested, 
and the meetings which took place, 
arose chiefly from this distress, 
must be the opinion of all who 
have studied human nature ; and 
who, moreover, are well acquaint- 
ed with the character and habits 
and feelings of the British people. 
If, in the midst of their distress, 
they threw themselves into the 
arms of the radical reformers, it 
was because they alone paid ate 
tention to them, while government 
was either indifferent to their suf- 
ferings, or endeavoured to repress 
famine by the sword.—Besides 
the measures which were adopted 
in parliament to repress seditious 
publications and meetings, the 
ministers added upwards of 10,000 
men to the force of the country, 
by calling out such of the Chelsea 
pensioners as were fit for service ; 
thus adding to the burdens of.the 
people, and consequently to the 
causes of their distress, by the 
very measure by which they en- 
deavoured to put down the dis- 


affected. 











a pengeliey of the con- 

, nent of Europe depends 
ra on the peaceable disposi- 
of France; and the peaceable 





CHAPTER XIII. 
Affairs of France during the Year 1819. 






disposition of France depends on 
the ministry there ewstey be mid- 
dle and judicious course between 


those who blame all the revolution 
Y4 effected, 
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effected, and those who approve 
of all it brought about or attempt- 
ed. Louis, under all the circum- 
stances in which he was placed, 
has acted with more prudence, 
moderation, and firmness, than 
was anticipated ; he has displayed 
and exercised not only more good 
sense and strength of mind, but 
also more liberal principles. It 
was naturally supposed, that he 
would lean to the support of those 
who were for restoring all things 
and persons to the footing in which 
they were before the revolution ; 
but against this mode of proceed- 
ing he strenuously and success- 
fully set himself. The spread of 
liberal opinions seems either to 
have reached him, or to have con- 
vinced him that he ought to yield 
to it: the merit due to him on this 
account will be appreciated as it 
ought to be, when we reflect on 
the habits and opinions in which 
he was educated, and that he is 
surrounded by those who suffered 
along with him by the revolution, 
and who are constantly exerting 
all their influence to induce him 
to destroy all the consequences of 
that revolution ; his nearest rela- 
tives are all enemies to it; and 
separating himself from them, he 
is compelled in a great degree to 
throw himself on those who were 
engaged in the revolution. For 
it 1s evident, that there can be but 
two sets of men, cither those who 
emigrated from their hatred to 
this event, or those who remained 
in France, and took a more or 
less active part in it. At first, 
Louis, through necessity proba- 
eb employed too exclusively men 
who were stained with the crimes 
of the revolution, and who were, 
besides, notorious for their tergi 

versation and want of principle 


he freed himself, however, from 
those as quickly as he could, Ry 
then took for his ministers me 
who had indeed emigrated, by 
who had not fought against the 
country, or imbibed a hatred 
against all which the revolution 
had effected. The opinion of th 
nation, however, was against such 
a Ministry: the people were very 
suspicious, that under them th 
oly pode and privileges which they 

ad acquired could not be af, 
Towards the close of the yea 
1818, therefore, Louis appointed 
the following ministry :-— 

M, le marquis Dessolles, peer 
of France, minister of foreign af. 
fairs; and, in place of the duc de 
Richelieu, president of the coun 
cil of ministers : 

M. de Serre, keeper of the seals, 
minister of justice ; 

M, de Cazes, minister of the in 
terior ; the ministry of police be 
ing suppressed ; 

y Ses Portal, minister of ma 
rine : 

Baron Louis, minister of the 
finances : 

Marshal St. Cyr retained the 
ministry of war. 

The state of the finances of 
France claims our first attention; 
and as they are connected (though 
in a much more trifling degree 
than in this country) with 
state of the circulation, we 
premise our account of them with 
the official report of the bank o 
France by M. Lafitte. ye 

The most interesting topic 
troduced by M., Lafitte, from #8 
relation to the general princip 
of currency and commerce, !5 that 
of the limitation or extension 
discounts, as connected with the 
state of the erg gr and ¥ 


the ebb and flow of the precious 
metals. 
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About the month of July, 
rei, the reserve of specie in pos- 
gssion of the bank amounted to 
117,000,000 francs, or u pwards of 

o0/. sterling ; the rentes 
were very near 80; trade experi- 
enced no embarrassments ; the 

s capital of the merchants, 

that of the treasury for which 
there was no immediate occasion, 
went to seek employment in the 
fads! ‘The preceding loan, how- 
ever, of 14,600,000 francs, had 
got yet been entirely paid up; 
while a new loan of 24,000,000 
of rentes was on the point of be- 
ing opened, and an emission of 
16,000,000 more was to take 

, both on account of contri- 
bations payable to foreign powers. 
These two sums, in renées, amount- 
ing to 40,000,000, represented a 
capital of 500,000,000 francs (up- 
wards of 20,000,000/. sterling), 
all payable to foreigners within 
one year, by the exportation either 
of French produce, or of gold 
and silver. At this crisis other 
leans were set on foot in Austria, 
Russia, Naples, and Prussia. This 
extensive and simultaneous ope- 
ration of borrowing, produced a 
untversal want of money. From 
it July to 8th October, the 
specie in the bank was redaced 
‘om 117 to 59,000,000 francs 
:*450,000/,) little more than half 
ts former quantity. 

Stockjobbing of the wildest na- 
tare, and carried, principally by 
‘oreigners, to an immense amount, 
a its mischievous influence 
; ae of the above-mentioned 

By the 15th of October, the 

mution of cash in hand, and 
rly application for dis- 
wee such as to decide the 
$ agaist taking any 
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bills which had more than 60 days 


to run. 

The bank preferred a limitation 
in the course of the bills ro be dis- 
counted, to a diminution of their 
actual amount; and M. Lafitte 
asserts, that the directors never 
had recourse to the latter expe- 
dient. Itis clear, however, that 
if only bills of a certain date were 
admitted, the total value of those 
presented for discount would be 
in fact reduced. 

On the 29th of October, the 
reserve of specie had fallen to 
37,000,000, and the sums pay- 
able on demand had risen to 
165,000,000. The solicitations 
for discount remained the same, 
and the demand for specie did 
not diminish. The bank beyan 
to apprehend a run upon it for the 
payment of bank-notes in cash. 
At the lowest point, the specie in 
hand fell to $4,000,000, The bank- 
notes amounted to 108,000,000, 
and the accounts current might 
absorb 55,000,000, which esta- 
blishes the proportion of a fourth 
toa fifth between the specie in pos- 
session and the notes payable on 
demand. 

The bank directors then resolv- 
ed unanimously to limit their dis- 
counts to bills not oe 45 
days torun. The bank has been 
reproached for this determination; 
but it was placed in the alarming 
alternative, of a suspension of cash- 
payments, or a refusal of discounts 
altogether, or an ill-timed and 
difficult sale of rentes and shares of 
bank stock, “ The non-payment of 
their notes could never be thought 
of. There was no sacrifice which 
it was not their duty to make, to 
ensure, in every possible circume 
stance, the payment of their notes 


in cash.” Of the two other expe- 
dients ; 
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dients; a sale of rentes or bank 
stock, if to a small amount, would 
have been useless; if attem 
on a large scale, would have 
either mischievous or impractica- 
ble; by shortening the period of its 
discounts, the bank avoided all 
danger, and secured every possible 
advantage. The immediate con- 
sequence of this contraction of its 
issues was, a fall in the exchange 
with foreign countries, and a reflux 
of specie into France. Thence fol- 
lowed a resumption of the dis- 
counts at 60, and afterwards at 
90 days; and an augmentation of 
the cash in the coffers of the bank, 
from $4,000,000 to a sum which 
removes every shadow of appre- 
hension or uneasiness for the fu- 
ture. 

This latter circumstance is de- 
ascribed with great simplicity and 
clearness in the official document. 


1815,—Expenditure eeeeeeee 
REVENUE oc cc ccccccccccccoccs 


Deficiency ..cesee 


1816.—Expenditure eeeeeresesereses 
Revenue .....eee0. ee 


Surplus....ceeseees 


1817.—Expenditure .. 
Revenue 


Deficiency 24+... 
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While the issues of the bank wer 
unrestrained by fears for its own 
safety, the exchanges were adver 
to France. The bank with a breath 
reduced its issues, by limiting the 
description of bills which it would 
receive ; and at once the yey « 
became so favourable, that 
flying coin retraced its fi 
and replenished the country from 
which too large a quantity of pa. 
oe had driven it. The bank of 
rance, therefore, has satisfacto. 
rily proved, that the presence or 
absence of the precious metals is 
a contingency over which it can 
exercise a powerful influence and 
control. 

In the month of February, the 
baron Louis, minister of finance, 
presented to the chamber of de- 
puties the accounts preparatory 
to the budget: viz. 


798,590,859 francs. 
791,317,660 





7,273,199 





896,707,205 


oe - 899,465,300 





2,758,095 





eeerereseeeece 1,039,810,583 


982,209,399 





57,600,184 





1818,.—Expenditure ®eeeeeeeeeeeeses 1,154,649,360 
Revenue.... ereeereeeereeeeee 1,106,682,693 


Deficiency .. 


Tn March, he came forward 
with the estimates for the expen- 
diture of 1819, 

He observed, that the annual 
exposition of the budget was du- 





eevee 7,966,667 

ring several years past one of the 

most painful Pl so of the 

nistry. If the present detail did 

not offer results as satisfactory * 

might be desired, at least te 
sen 
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enedanencouraging prospective. 
The territory was free, and after 
ing acquitted the conditions its 


evacuation imposed, the credits 
iture would have no 


and expenditure 
ober appropriation than towards 
the necessities of he country. ‘The 
iture would be exclusively 
national. Contributions would not 
be amassed in the 
public , for disbursements 
aaly profitable to foreigners. 

The estimates that the govern- 
ment was compelled to submit to 
the chambers were calculated ac- 
cording to the extraordinary ne- 
cessities of the state, without losing 
ight of the interests of the con- 

tors, which had long been in- 
wuded upon. 

The ministry regretted their 
inability to present with the ex- 
penditure, a. statement of ways 
and means for 1819. But time 
wasurgent. The receipts would 
be the object of a special report. 
The present projet only included 

disbursements. 

The first article of the expendi- 
ture concerned the consolidated 
and funded debt. The credits 
granted last year for its provisions 
were anaggregateof 180,000,000: 
for 1819asum of 232,000,000 
would be required. 

He was anxious to allay all 
alarm. “ This increase is great,” 
cred his excellency, “ but it is the 

sacrifice wry for our in- 
ce, and it is com a 

by the advantages Sa 

it. It would have been far 

greater, had it not been for the 

reductions obtained by the negoe 


-_ the treaty of Aixela-Cha- 


Next to the perpetual and funds 
came the civil list. The 


credit it required related to the 
king and royal family; this credit 
was justified by its detail alone, 
and only amounted, agreeably to 
the law by which it was limited, 
to $4,000,000. 

The expenses of the ministry 
formed one of the most important 
items of the budget. 

The following estimates are 
taken from notes during the ra- 
pid reading of them in the cham- 

Tr i— 

Francs. 
Department of foreign 

affairs 
Do. of justice .... 
Do. of the interior 
Do. of war ...... 192,750,000 
Do, of the marine,. 45,200,000 
Do. of finance .... 257,000,000 

The total of the expenditure 
budget, including the public and 
funded debt and the civil list, 
amounted to 889,210,000, 

By comparing the budget of 
1819 with that of 1818, augmene 
tations would be observed, for 
which ministers had assigned the 
principal motives, and he would 
furnish every further explanation 
to the commission of the budget, 
of which his exposition might be 
considered susceptible. 

The ministry of foreign affairs 
| Swennate an increase of 350,000 

rancs; without that augmentation 
that department could not conve- 
niently support its credit and the 
dignity of their exterior relations. 
he ministry of war presented 
an increase of 31,600,000 francs. 
The causes of that augmentation 
were the expenses of keeping u 
and repairing the fortresses, whic 
the evacuation of the territory had 
returned to the charge of the na- 


tion ; the necessity o compas 
ie 


8,000,000 
17,460,000 
102,700,000 
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the effective anes of the army, 

and of re-establishing war equip- 
ments which the country had lost. 
The ministry of marine has long 
been neglected. An_ increase 
was required to the amount of 
1,600,000 francs. 

His excellency, after further 
developing the urgency of the 
motives which authorized the aug- 
mentations to which he had called 
the attention of the chamber, 
stated, that the credits required by 
government for the serviceof 1819 
zmounted to atotalof 889,210,000 
francs. 

He observed, that it was indeed 
a heavy burden, and could only 
be supported under the hope of 
alleviation, and that hope was 
not illusory. The augmentation 
of the public debt had been im- 
periously demanded by circum- 
stances ; but it was only a tempo- 
tary grievance ; and from the pre- 
sent year, the funded debt would 
have an efficacious action. That 
action would be no longer neue 
tralized by fresh appropriations of 
rentes. The sale of woods would 
have a beneficial influence upon the 
funded debt. They might include 


in their hopes, the adoption of the 
project, that tended to enco 
the introduction of rentes in the 
rm and economy in the 
collective expenses of the admini. 
stration. “ Thanks to the 
calm (said his excellency) gua. 
rantied to Europe, our industry 
will provide new elements of 
sperity, the benefit of which wil 
extend to our finances,” 

The minister, after remarking 
that time, and the progressive ope. 
ration of the sinking fund, would 
gradually reduce the charge of 
pensions and the load of public 
debt, and that many of the pre 
sent expenses were in their nature 
but temporary, observed, that the 
presence of the foreign armies had 
annually cost France 290,000,000 
of francs, and that this charge was 
not as yet completely suppressed 
by their retreat; for the occupa 
tion and the price of its cessation 
had increased the debt on the great 
book by 96,000,000 of rentes, To 
this increase of the debt was to 
be added 33,000,000 for the pay- 
ment of arrears, which since the 
Ist of April 1814 had amounted 
from 63,000,000 to 192,000,000. 


The sum voted for the service of the year 1818 


amounted to 


1, 106,682,000 


From which deduct the charge of the foreign troops 306,728,000 








Leaves the sum destined for the ordinary expenses —_ 799, 954,000 
The budget for SUED cevcclbéicce eeereee eeeeeee 889,210,000 
Increase for 1819... ...... 89,256,000 


From this it appears, that the 
expenses of the ministry were esti- 
mated at 26,200,000/. Including 
the interest on the funded debt 
and the civil list, the whole esti- 
mate was 889,210,000 francs 
or 37,050,000/. In the year 
1818, the taxes amounted only to 





38,900,0007, presenting an increas? 
in 1819 of 4,000,000/, The ite 
crease, however, arose princt 
from the sums to be paid to 
reign powers. 

Was calanated produce of the 
several taxes to meet this expe 


diture, was as follows :— 
Direct 
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Frances. 
sect contributions «=. «363,558,000 
veearation of the do- 
mains, &e. 163,566,000 
=". 17,600,000 
Coal . 113,013,000 
Indirect contributions 174,834,000 
pxtduties «=. + 22,460,000 
Leuery » 12,500,000 
salt . . . . 5,298,500 
Remaining inthe treasury 5,150,000 
Reduction from pensions 
and salaries ; 11,200,000 
Total, 829,210,500 


When the expenditure and th® 
ways and means came to be dis- 
enssed in the chamber of depu- 
ties, some alterations were made : 
ona motion for reducing the mi- 

expenditure 8,000,000 of 
francs, that is, from 192,000,000 
to 184,000,000, the amendment 
was carried by 125 votes to 98. 
The ministers proposed to reduce 
the custom duties from one hun- 
dred and thirteen millions to nine- 
ty millions‘of francs: the indirect 
contributions were taken only at 
138,000,000 francs. On the whole 
the finances of France were shown 
to be in a satisfactory state, so 
that an immediate reduction of 
tates to the amount of 16,000,000 
francs, or about 666,666/., was 
proposed: this excess of the in- 
come above the out oings is ex- 
lusive of a sinking fand of forty 
of francs. The sum to- 

tal of the floating debt is $55 

francs. 

A further exposition of the fi- 
tances of France was made soon 

chamber of deputies re- 

, their sittings in December 
'y M. Roy: he began by appris- 
by the chamber, that as the 
gt could not be regularly 
Presented for several months to 
“me, and in order to provide for 
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the current demands of the public 
service, it would be necessary to 
authorize the collection of the 
first half of the direct taxes grant- 
ed for the year 1819; 4 be to 
grant the provisional collection of 
the indirect taxes calculated on 
the scale of the preceding budget, 
and a vote of credit for 200 mil- 
lions. A projet de lot to the above 
purposes was then presented by 
the minister, who afterwards went 
into a detailed explanation of cer- 
tain heads of the finances, begin- 
ning with the subject of arrears 
still remaining unliquidated, to 
which little importance seems to 
belong. After dwelling on many 
tried advantages and proposed 
improvements in the hertas of 
public account, and in the securi- 
ties resulting from them, M. Rey 
came to announce, that the total 
éxpense under the budget of 1818, 
ending Ist September 1819, was 
1,415,688,762 ; and the deficit of 
ways and means, 35,854,351 ,tobe 
borrowed from the resources of 
the present year. “Next, that du- 
ring the four years, 1815, 16,17, 
18, the expenditure which France 
had to bear, was 4,144,000 
millions francs, (upwards of 
43,000,000/. sterling per annum, ) 
of which only about 120,000/, is 
wanting to complete the means of 
discharging every part of her en- 

agements; and this sum is al. 
ready provided for from collateral 
sources. ‘‘his declaration pro- 
duced (as well it might) a lively 
movement of satisfaction among 
the deputies. Of the above sum 
more than $-fourths were furnish- 
ed by taxation; the remainder 
only by credit. The sole trace of 
the past misfortunes of France 


will be the debt which she has 
contracted 
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contracted, and of that, above 
fourteen millions have been alrea- 
dy paid off; while the unimpaired 
and accumulating sinking fund 
will add to the liquidation of it in 
a ratio not difficult to be compre- 
hended. Upon the whole, it is 
impossible not to perceive that 
France was able to raise within 
the last year a sum of no less than 
§9,000,000/. sterling, qualified by 
a deficit of only 1,500,000/., pro- 
vision for chen 4 is already in the 
hands of the finance minister,from 
rentes not yet negotiated, and re- 
maining disposable in the treasury. 
Besides this exposition of the 
finances, France does not present 
much that is interesting during 
the year 1819: the ultra royalists 
struggled for power, but with 
little effect; and as the nation 
were convinced that the king was 
not disposed to yield to them, 
their apprehensions were in a 
reat measure quicted. Early 
m the year, however, the ultra 
royalists seemed near the attain- 
ment of their object; for in the 
chamber of peers, they carried a 
proposal to take into considera- 
tion, whether some change might 
not be made in the law of 
tion. In order to counteract the 
influence they had gained in this 
chamber, 54 new peers were cre- 
ated, and 22 were recalled: this 
strong measure, and the nume- 
rous petitions against any change 
in the law of elections, defeated 
the projects of the ultra royalists. 
They were, however, uncommon- 
ly active and zealous, sending mis- 
sionaries throughout France, who, 
under pretence of reviving reli- 
gion, spread bigoted notions both 
respecting it, and political topics. 
The protestants were insulted in 
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the south of France, and a me. 
lancholy presage was afforded of 
what would have been the state of 
France, if the ultra royalists had 
succeeded in their plans, The 
proceedings in the chambers op 
the subject of the liberty of th 
press were interesting : some re. 
strictions were im » but on 
the whole it was left in a bette 
state than when it was subject to 
a previous censorship. The abo. 
lition of the droits d’aubaine, and 
the recall of 5 out of the 38 po. 
litical offenders banished by the 
ordinance of July 1815, were th 
only other public measures of im. 
portance. 

After the summer recess the 
chambers were opered again on 
November 15th, by the following 
speech of the king, which we be. 
lieve exhibits a very fair and ac. 
curate picture of the state of 
France. 


The King of France’s Speech, pro- 
nounced at the opening of the 
Session, 1819. 


Gentlemen, 

The first wish of my heart, in 
appearing again amongst you, & 
toacknowledge the blessings whieh 
providence has been pleased to be- 
stow upon us, and yd 
permits us to expect in future. 

My family is increased 3 and | 
may hope that my remaining 
es may be accomplished. 
supports of my house will form 
new ties between it and my peop 

Our friendly relations with te 
different states of the two worles 
founded on the intimate union o 
the sovereigns, and on the prt 
ciple of a mutual ind 


continue to form the pledge of 4 
long peace. Br 
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the happy result of my ne- 
sh saith the Holy See, our 
incipal churches are no longer 
‘ved of ministers. ‘The pre- 
gence of the bishops in their dio- 
ceses will establish order in all 
of the ecclesiastical admini- 
gration: they will there propagate 
the respect due to our holy reli- 
‘on, and to the laws of the state. 
Wve shal preserve untouched the 
liberties of our church. I shall 
hear the prayers of the faithful, 
I shall consult their wants and 
their resources, before I propose 
to you the measures which the re- 
storation of the worship of our 
ancestors may still require. 

Two years of abundance have 
repaired, in part, the evils of scare 
city. Agriculture has made a 
sensible progress; all branches of 
i have taken a new spring; 
the fine arts continue to adorn and 
illustrate France. I have collected 
round me their numerous produc- 
tions; the same advantage has 
been given to the useful arts. Pub- 
lic admiration has equaily en- 
couraged them. 

The liberation of our soil, and 
more favourable times, have per- 
mitted us to employ ourselves in 
the amelioration of our finances, 
[have ordered that there shall be 

before you the state of the 
public charges, as well as that of 
the means of meeting them ; and 
[have the satisfaction to announce 
‘0 you, that the foresight of the 
ture has not been deceived 

b ning and accidental wants. 
new debt will be created for 
next year, Already, consi- 
relief has been afforded to 

Hose who contribute to the pub- 
urdens, The reduction of the 
most heavy taxes will not be ree 
longer than the discharge 
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of the extraordinary debts con- 
tracted by the state may require. 
The laws have been every where 
executed with facility, and in no 
= has the public tranquillity 

een materially disturbed. Un- 
der these circumstances, and with 
a view to remove more effectually 
the recollection of past evils, I 
have thought that I might multi- 
ply the acts of clemency and re- 
conciliation, I have wb no 
other barriers against them than 
those which are interposed by the 
national feeling and the dignity 
of the crown. 

Still, in the midst of these ele- 
ments of public prosperity, I 
must not conceal from you, that 
just causes of alarm mingle with 
our hopes, and demand at this 
time our most serious attention. 

A restlessness, vague, but real, 
possesses all minds: every one 
now demands pledges of a perma- 
nent state of things. The nation 
has but an imperfect taste of the 
first fruits of legal rule and of 
peace ; it fears to see them snatch- 
ed from it by the violence of fac- 
tions: it is alarmed at their ardour 
for domination: it is terrified at 
the open expression of their de- 
signs. The fears of all, the wishes 
of all, point out the necessity of 
some new guarantee of tranquil- 
lity and stability. Public credit 
waits for it as the signal to rise; 
commerce, to extend its specula- 
tions. In short, France, in order 
to be sure of herself, in order to 
resume among nations the rank 
which she ought to occupy for 
her own and their advantage, has 
need of having her constitution 
placed out of the reach of those 
shocks, which are the more dan- 
gerous the oftener they are res 


ated. 
PS Under 
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Under this conviction, I have 

in turned my attention to those 
ideas which already I had wished 
to realize ; but which ought to be 
matured by experience, and to be 
called fur by necessity. The foun- 
der of the charter, with which are 
inseparably connected the desti- 
nies of my people and of my fa- 
mily, I felt that if there were any 
improvement which was required 
by these great interests, as wellas 
for the maintenance of our liber- 
ties, and which would merely mo- 
dify some of the regulating forms 
of the charter, in order the better 
to ensure its power and its opera- 
tion, it belonged to me to propose 
such improvement. 

The moment is come for 
strengthening the chamber of 
deputies, and for withdrawing 
from it Ue annual action of par- 
ties, by ensuring to it a duration 
more conformable to the interests 
of public order, and to the exter- 
nal dignity of the state; this will 
be the completion of my work. 
More fortunate than other states, 
it is not from provisional mea- 
sures, but from the natural deve- 
lopment of our institutions that 
we shall derive our strength. 

It is from the devoted zeal—it 
is from the energy of the two 


chambers—it is from their ¢doy 
union with my government, that 
I would ask the means of sayj 
the public liberty from licentious. 
ness, of establishing the monan 
chy, and of giving to all the ia. 
terest guarantied - the charter, 
that profound security which we 
owe them. 

We shall at the same time yp. 
dertake the task of making all our 
laws harmonize with the constity. 
tional monarchy. You have gl. 
ready adopted several which have 
this tendency; and I have given 
directions for the preparation of 
others, which will ensure indivi. 
dual liberty, impartiality of trials, 
and a regular and faithful admi- 
nistration throughout all depait- 
ments and districts. 

Providence has imposed on me 
the duty of closing the abyss of 
revolutions ; of bequeathing tomy 
successors, tO my country, inst. 
tutions that are liberal, firmly 
established, and durable. You 
are assembled for this sacred pur 
pose. In order to accomplish it, 
rely, gentlemen, on my unalte 
able firmness, as I rely on the co» 
operation of my faithful and loyal 
peers of France—of my faithful 
and loyal deputies of the depart 


ments. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


Netherlands— Germany— Sweden— Spain— Parga. 


pt HAPS there are few parts 
of the continent of Europe in 
which things have proceeded, 
during the year 1819, in a more 
smooth and tranquil manner than 
in the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, That the low country 


district of this kingdom should net 
feel much the depression W 
had spread over most of Europe, 
in a greater or less degree, 
not appear surprising to thosew 
are acquainted with the extrem 
fertility of its soil, the inn 
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skill of its inhabitants, in cul- 
and such a highly-favoured 
theconsequent abundance 
er cscemricn of life at least, 
which they enjoy among them- 
selves. But that the other district 
of the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, arly the province 
of should not have been 
sunk in extreme misery is indeed 
surprising, when we reflect that 
commerce, especially that branch 
of commerce whi —— in 
the carrying trade, was always 
deemed Somtial to their ve a 
istence. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that Holland is suffering 
much. Yet, by what means she has 
freed herself even partially from 
the state of depression in which 
we know she was during the war, 
and immediately after it, we do 
not know: it is certain that she 
has lost her commerce, and that 
she is moreover entangled with a 
heavy debt. A striking and we be- 
lieve a just picture of her situation 
sgiven in a work published by 
Lonis,Bonaparte’s brother. All his 
ts were directed towards her 
amelioration. Perhaps he would 
have succeeded, had not Bona- 
parte constantly thwarted his 
and in every instance sa- 
trificed the interests of Holland to 
his mad ambition. The present 
—. of the Netherlands, 
ttore, has so much the more 
ment in having restored Holland 
to such a state, that we at least no 
hear complaints of her mi- 
and ruin. 

transactions of the govern- 
Ment of the Netherlands this 
Year are very few and unimpore- 
tent: a commercial treaty was 
with Sweden on wise and 

liberal principles. At the o 
_ winter sessions of the 
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states, the king’s speech dwelt 
upon the other measures which 
either had been adopted, or were 
in contemplation. The project of 
the code of laws was to be laid 
before the states: in the finances 
the most rigid economy will be 
attended to: the duties and privi- 
leges of all parts of the kingdom 
will be assimilated as much and 
as soon as possible. Manufac- 
tures are beginning to revive, and 
the harvest has proved most abun- 
dant. 

On the 2Ist of December the 
budget was published, from which 
it appeared, that the disburse- 
ments amounted to 72,703,144 
florins, and the net revenue to 
72,786,691—leaving a surplus of 
above 80,000 florins: the annual 
expenditure had regularly dimi- 
nished, being in 

1816—82,000,000 
1817—76,783,000 
1818—74,000,000 
1819—72,703,000. 
It was supposed that the sum 
wanted for 1819 would not, in 
fact, be expended ; as among the 
receipts of the year 1818 there 
was a sum of 3,616,000 florins 
under the head of peu 4 

Over nearly the whole of Ger- 
many an unsettled and discon- 
tented disposition prevails; the 
causes of this do not lie deep, It 
has been pointed out repeatedly 
in this work, that the liberation of 
Germany was achieved by the 

owerful impulse of the people at 
nme as long as they were indif- 
ferent to the contest between their 
respective sovereigns and France, 
that contest was in favour of 
France ; but as soon as they were 
roused, the French were driven 
from Germany. It is not possible 


that the mass of the people can 
Z come 
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come forward in such a manner 
without being sensibleof their own 
strength, resources, and import- 
ance, &c., without having their 


thoughts and feelings moré ex-- 


panded than they had previously 
been: and, for the time, it was 
for the interest of the sovereigns 
to allow this expansion and eabu- 
siasm to have its full range. The 
consequences were what might 
have been foreseen: the mass of 
the people having conquered the 
freedom of their country from 
France, were no longer disposed, 
nor indeed in a condition, to re- 
turn to slavery under their own 
sovereigns. The sovereigns them- 
selves, so long as they stood in 
need of the assistance of their sub- 
jects, were most liberal in their 
promises :—they promised them 
a free constitution as soon as the 
country was delivered‘ from the 
French. The country was deli- 
vered, as we have observed, by 
their exertions, and at a great 
sacrifice. The sovereigns were 
backward or decidedly averse to 
perform their promises : in conse- 
quence of this, the people became 
discontented. 

Such is the state of Germany : 
the discontent, however,’ has 
greatly increased, and assumed a 
most serious character. ‘hig also 
Was a natural consequence. Go- 
vernments have hitherto been so 
blind to their own interests and 
security, as not to perceive, that 
when they do not grant to the 
people their reasonable requests, 
the people in most cases will ex- 
terid their wishes and endeavours 
to what is anreasonable. The 
Eee of Germany have become 

anatics in their ideas of liberty, 
and of the justifiable means of ob. 
taining it: but they would not 








have become so, had rational jj 
berty, which was solemnly 
mised them, been granted to { 
freely: they entertain wild go. 
tions on liberty, because. thei; 
rational notions and expectation; 
cannot be realized: they deem i: 
right to attempt to carry into ¢. 
fect those wild notions by fore, 
because entreaties cannot obtain 
for them what their sovereign; 
promised to give them. -Wedo 
not mean in the slightest degree to 
justify the Germans in their wild 
and mischievous ideas of liberty; 
far less in their doctrine, that force 
ought’ to be employed wher 
peaceable means have tailed ~ 
we are merely stating the national 
progress of their sentiments, and 
endeavouring to impress onallgo- 
vernments, e policy as wellasthe 
justice of granting rational liberty 
cheerfully, lest the people shoal/ 
aim at absurd liberty by force, 
The wild and daring fanat- 
cism of the Germans has been 
much increased and extended br 
the plan on which their univers 
ties are conducted. In the'lite. 
rary portion of our last volume, 
we extracted a lively and just pic- 
ture of these universities. Fromths 
it appearsthat the power of cur 
ing the wild notions of the #0 
dents, and restraining their oo 
duct, rests with the professors; 
and yet these professors are depes 
dent on those who are to be.pt 
nished by. them, as they secel? 
from them the means. of. the: 
subsistence. Such, too, is the 
surd state of son in gs a 
that the professors are not,™ 
ceived at Seats or in the circles 
the-nobility ; is it then to be wor 
dered at, that they and the #* 
dents: make a common. 0 
against those who keep — 
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srstem of exclusion, or that they 
sreanxious for a state of society 
which will not only permit but 
authorize them to take their rank 
according to their education, ta- 
lents, and manners, and not ac- 
cording totheir birth and coat of 
? 


The state of the German uni- 
yersities has attracted the notice 
of the German sovereigns and 
princes, articularly of those in 
eatverthories thoy ar@situated, 
and it is supposed that the sub- 
ject will be considered by the 
German diet. In the mean time 
themurder of Kotzebue by Sandt 
astudent of Jena, and an attempt 
made on the life of the president 
ofthe regency of Nassau by a 
young medical student, have ex- 
cited great alarm as well as in- 
dignation among the German 
potentates, ‘The most severe and 
tyrannical measures were adopted, 
especially by the Prussian govern. 
ment, measures which were by 
no means calculated to root out 
the evil. On the other hand, a 
spirit of fanaticism spread, till at 
length a central commission was 
established at Mentz, composed 
of seven members from Austria, 
Prussia, Bavaria, Hanover, Ba- 
den, Hesse, and Nassau, for the 
Purpose of inquiring into and 
‘ppressing demagogical  in- 
trigues, e king of Prussia 
Was particularly active on this 
occasion; he dismissed several 
rowed from the universities in 

dominions ; and a commission 
Was appointed at Berlin to exa- 
mine into charges of high treason, 

to transmit prisoners to 
where it should appear 


It isa singular and unaccount- 
circumstance, that at the very 
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period when the Germans were 
standing forth in this open and 
even violent and daring manner 
in support of what they deemed 
their rights and liberties, the Jews 
should have been insulted and 
presen in the most disgrace. 
ul manner, in various parts of 
Germany. 

Having given this general 
sketch of the state of Germany 
in the year 1819, we shall now 
proceed to notice the transac- 
tions and events that occurred in 
the particular districts of it during 
the same period. 

In Hanover, terture was abo- 
lished at the request of the states. 
They also expressed their wish 
that the army might be reduced 
from $0,000 to 17,000 men; and 
a reduction to 20,000 actually 
took place. It was also carried 
that the nobles should contribute 
their just share of the taxes, The 
constitution also was altered, so 
as that the diet in future is to 
consist of two chambers, instead 
of one as hitherto, The first 
chamber isto consist of the nobles; 
the second, of those members of 
the board of taxes who are not 
noble: of three deputies from the 
administration of ecclesiastical 
property: the deputies of the 
smaller abbeys : one deputy from 
the university of Gottingen: 29 
from the cities; and 22 from the 
possessors of the free estates who 
do not belong to the equestrian 
order. The diet meets every 
year: the members are chosen 
for six years. No person is to be 
admitted to hear the debates. _ 

The king of Wurtemberg 's 
better disposed to the liberty of 
his subjects than any other of the 
German sovereigns; and this 
disposition he had manifested in 

Z2 a most 
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a most decided and unequivocal 
manner, by uniting with the citi- 
zens in a disgute they had with 
the nobles. The king of Bavaria 
also isa friend to the liberty of 
his people, though in one instance 
they differed. ‘The king wished to 
increase the army estimates; but 
this proposition was rejected by 
the deputies in she assembly of the 
states, by a very great majority. 
The king had the good sense to 
yield, Prussia is still without 
the free constitution which has so 
long been promised her: the 
king, his ministry, and probably 
the greater part of the nobles and 
soldiery, are averse to liberty, 
while the great mass of the peo. 
ple are enthusiastic for it; and 
the opposition they have met with, 
has driven them into absurd no- 
tions on the subject, as well as to 
most unjustifiable means to attain 
it. Itis too evident that this part 
of Germany will at no very di- 
stant period be the scene of tumult 
and probably of bloodshed. The 
king and the nobility are as much 
behind just notions of real liberty, 
and of what would in fact benefit 
themselves, as the mass of the 
people have advanced beyond 
them, illustrating what we have 
already stated, that extremes on 
one side necessarily produce ex- 
tremes on the other. 

The Austrian government in 
Germany does not seem to be 
threatened with any convulsion: 
the people are ill off in many 
respects, but they are blind totheir 
ownevils, It is otherwise how- 
ever in the Italian dominions of 
Austria: there that most ignorant 
and absurd government have re. 
siored every thing that was bad, 
which had been destroyed by 
Bonaparte, and destroyed every 


thing good that he established. 
By thts conduct, and b their 
system of harassing regulati 
they have rendered  themselye; 
excessively unpopular in Italy, 

The king of Sweden for some 
time was actuated by a foolish de. 
sire to legislate on commercial 
subjects, erroneously thinking that 
he could enrich his country by the 
mere issuing of a decree. This 
spirit however has now evapora. 
ed, and the affairs of Sweden for 
the year 1819 present scarcely 
any thing of importance. There 
were indeed some disputes be. 
tween this country and Denmark 
respecting payments to the latter, 
as a compensation to Norway; 
but these were satisfactorily ad. 
justed through the mediation of 
Great Britain. 

Perhaps no sovereign in Eu 
rope is so far advanced in liberal 
ideas before his subjects as th 
emperor of Russia. This most 
extensive kingdom may (witha 
few exceptions) be said to be im 
habited by two classes of inhabi- 
ants only, soldiers and slaves ; for 
almost every person above the 
situation of a slave possesses mili 
tary rank. It is evident that the 
progress of freedom in such 3 
country must be very slow; and 
that the utmost prudence and 
good sense are requisite to sugges 
and direct such measures as will 
fit the people for the gradual 
joyment of liberty. ‘The empe 
ror Alexander appears to be 
qualified for the task. Hes be 

inning where heought,by ¢ 

ing the blessings and advantage 
of a good education ; for, till peo 
ple are well informed, they 
not know what liberty is, or ¢0)° 
it, or retain it if granted them: 
its value will be as little known 

pt 
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sed. as the value of a book by 

who cannot read. But if 

the emperor proceeds as he has 

, the more civilised parts of 

his dominions will soon be quali. 

fed to enjoy a portion of liberty ; 

and the enjoyment of this will 

give them a relish, as well as fit 
them for more. 

Spain, during the year 1819, 

ted the same appearance 
that it had done during several 
preceding years: the utmost weak- 
ness, united to petty and dis- 
gusting as well as irritating and 
oppressive tyranny, distinguished 
the king: among the mass of the 
people, the most unequivocal 
symptoms of discontent ; and a. 
mong the soldiers, an extreme re- 
pugnance to embark for the South 
American revolted colonies. Such 
in few words is the picture of 
Spain during the year I1S19. It 
will be proper, however, to goa 
little into detail, 

The death of the old king, 
Charles IV., took place in the 
month of January : this event was 
of ng importance, except, per- 
haps, as it freed his son Ferdinand 

mM any apprehension he might 
entertain, that the discontented 
part of his subjects would endea- 
Your to recall him, The inte- 
nor of the country was ina dread- 
ful state; all who were inclined 
a lite of robbery, took advan- 
tage of the weakness of the go- 
Yernment, and infested the high 
roads, plundering whomever they 
met, Against these robbers the 
ee hardly deemed it safe 
oa whiny troops, lest they should 

, ith, instead oF acting a- 
galast them. In the mean time 
— si mysterious conspiracies 
me ha moured abroad ; the par- 

$ Were never suffered to 
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transpire 5 but it is known that in 
the city of Valencia the conspi- 
racy was very formidable, and 
that it was not suppressed till af. 
ter considerable bloodshed. The 
chief of those who were engaged 
in it were executed or banished. 

In no instance have the feeble- 
ness and indecision of Ferdinand’s 
government been more conspicu- 
ous than in his frequent dismissal 
of ministers, In May a sudden 
change took place ; but nochange 
of measures ensued. Indeed it 
can scarcely be thought that any 
men who regarded their own cha: 
racter or safety would engage in 
the administration of a kingdom 
in such a state as Spain was: her 
tinances in the utmost state of 
confusion and dilapidation: no 
commerce, or manufactures: her 
inhabitants poor, and discontent- 
ed; and her sovereign feeble and 
obstinate. 

Still, in the midst of these diffi- 
culties, Ferdinand adhered to the 
mad project of recovering the 
Spanish American colonies by 
force of arms: and this was the 
only point in which he displayed 
consistency, perseverance, or Vie 
gour: but the troops were averse 
to going to South America; and 
while they were assembled at Ca- 
diz, from whence they could not 
embark till the vessels supplied 
by Russia had undergone a tho- 
rough repair, (for, being built of 
fir, they were totally unfit for a 
voyage across the Atlantic,)—a 
most formidable conspiracy was 
formed among them, which would 
most probably have produced 
consequences more extensive and 
fatal to Ferdinand than the mere 
loss of his American colonies, 
had it not been put down by the 
prompt and vigorous measures of 

“$ the 
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the commander in chief. Hav- 
ing collected the forces in garri- 
son near Cadiz, he surrounded 
the mutinous soldiers; but it was 
not thought safe, after this, to 
send them to America; and it 
appears that even those men by 
whom the conspiracy was quash- 
ed, had been induced to act a- 
gainst their comrades by the pro- 
mise that they should not be sent 
to America.—Such was the state 
of Spain in 1519: and if to the 
picture we have drawn be added 
the prevalence of the ycllow fe- 
ver in Cadiz and some other parts 
of the south, the sum of its mi- 
sery will appear to be completed. 
In the midst of such dreadful 
events, the marriage of the king 
with a niece of the king of Saxo- 
ny isan event hardly deserving 
of notice. 

Perhaps there is scarcely a cir- 
cumstance more clearly and strik- 
ingly illustrative of the effect of 
musrepresentation, than the case 
of Parga, which was introduced 
into the house of commons, and 
became there, as well as before 
the public at large, by means of 
pamphlets and letters in the news- 
papers, a ground of most seveve 
censure against the British go- 
vernment. ‘The statement to 
which we allude represented the 
inhabitants of Parga (a small 
town and district in Albania, 
surrounded by the dominions of 
Ali Pasha,) as having driven out 
the French garrison, and deli- 
vered themselves up to Britain 
on the condition that we should 
incorporate them with the Ionian 
islands ;—that we, violating our 
promise, ceded their town and 
territory to Ali Pasha, and ob- 
tained from him an indemnit 
tor the inhabitants (all of whom 


uitted their native corp 

hrounh dread of that tyrant) 
quite inadequate to the value of 
the property they had left. Such 
is the misrepresentation, We have 
good grounds for knowing that 
the following statement contains 
the real and full truth. 

By the treaty between Russa 
and the Ottoman Porte, in the 
year 1800, Parga was ceded to 
the Porte, along with Prevesa, 
Bucintro, and Vonitza on the 
coast of Albania; and by the 
treaty of Amiens Britain became 
a party to the treaty of 1890, and 
of course to the measure of vest. 
ing in the Porte the sovereignty 
of the several possessions sitv. 
ated in the heart of the Ottoman 
empire. 

It has been said, that when the 
British army first occupied Parga, 
if no treaty was made with the 
people of that place, yet there 
were promises of protection, 
which ought to have been bind- 
ing. 

But nothing of this sort exist- 
ed; indeed it is impossible there 
should ; for the Parganots, long 
after this period, were soliciting 
assurances of a permanent con 
nexion with this country, which 
clearly denoted that there had an- 
tecedently been no such arrange- 
ment. 

It was guarantied in sovereign 
ty to the Porte. ‘The Ottoman 
empire was in friendship and alli- 
ance with all the great powers 
who met at Vienna and Pans: 
the principle then adopted was 
after retaining conquests on 
ground of indemnity, to restore 
the territory of which the fate of 
war had deprived each of the ab 
lies. Under these circumstances 


the Ottoman empire had only 
Parga 
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ask; and with what dee 
Pa astice could Great Bri- 
via have said, “I know that 
Parga was ceded to you by the 
eeeaty of 1800 ; I know that that 
treaty was confirmed by the treaty 
of Amiens; I am aware that 
there is.no treaty or convention 
which since interferes with your 
wht to the sovereignty of that 
state; 1 know it is situated in the 
heart of your Albanian posses- 
dons; and yet I insist, that though 
you have supported the allied 
nevertheless you shall 
he deprived of that only indem- 
nity you can receive, because we 
wish to possess it, or to unite it to 
the Ionian states, of which we are 
to have the protection.” 

It has been said that Parga is 
of great importance to the Ionian 
islands; that it was of the highest 
importance to have such a port 
on the coast of Albania, from 
whence these islands could derive 
provisions and other articles ne- 
cessary for the subsistence of the 
people of that country. But as 
a pe it was of no importance at 
all; and the few commodities 
which Parga furnished the Ionian 
islands, were generally exported 
from the neighbouring ports of 

izza and San Giovanni, 
Oa the other hand, that posses- 
son could not be retained in the 

‘art of Ali Pasha's territory 
without great expense ; the forti- 

ons, such as they are, were in 
such a state that they could not 
have been repaired without the ex- 
penditure of a very large sum of 
money; and to say that it could 

ve been maintained without a 
military garrison, which would 


have cost £0,000/. or 50,000/. a 


year, is ridiculous, 
On the ground of expediency, 
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too, Britain could not have done 
any thing more injurious to the 
interests of the Jonian islands, 
than to have retained possession 
of Parga; forthe necessary inter- 
course between our troops there, 
and the troops in the Ionian 
islands, must have subjected the 
merchants throughout that coun- 
try to the quarantine of forty 
days, universally inflicted on ves- 
sels coming from the coast of Al- 
bania; whereas, now we are rid 
of that possession, the enterprise 
of the Ionian merchants will no 
longer be depressed by so long a 
detention at every port where they 
may touch. 

The opportunity which the 
lord high commissioner in the Io- 
nian islands had of knowing the 
character of the people in the ad- 
jacent country, his knowledge of 
what had happened at Prevesa, 
Bucintro, and Vonitza, induced 
him to think it his duty to write 
to his majesty’s government on 
the necessity of taking measures 
for the security of the Parga- 
nots. Actuated by the same mo- 
tives, the despatches of his ma- 
jesty’s government, charging him 
with the conduct and direction of 
the cession, and giving him in- 
structions on the subject, arrived 
within a few days of his commu- 
nication to government quitting 
Corfi. 

There were but two modes of 
managing the cession, in such a 
manner as to secure for the Par- 
ganots what, without any obliga- 
tion, it became the character and 
humanity of this country to pro- 
cure for them. 

We might either have urged 
the necessity of the Porte’s gua- 
rantying to them certain privie 
leges, as was the case in the treaty 

Z 4 con- 
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concluded in 1800 with the Rus- 
sians, or we might have insisted 
that those who quitted their pro- 
perty should be indemnified. But 
the fate of the people of Prevesa, 
Bucintro, and Vonuza, under the 
treaty of 1800, showed the ineffica- 
cy of such a guarantee, and could 
not fail to deter any man ac- 
quainted with the melancholy 


consequences to the people of 


those districts, from again mak- 
ing such an experiment. 

To sir Thomas Maitland it 
therefore appeared, that the only 
mode of carrying into effect the 
instructions he had received in re- 
spect to the cession of Parga, was 
to insist that those of the inhabi- 
tants who chose to retire should 
receive indemnity for the property 
they might leave behind ; which 
with no small difficulty was ef. 
fected, by a convention negotiated 
at Janina; and by it the Parga- 
nots acquired the best, nay, the 
only security, which, under the 
circumstances of the case, they 
could have obtained; and they 
well know that sir Thomas Mait- 
land firmly resisted giving up that 
place ull such time as he had re- 
ceived in money that indemnity 
he conceived to be an adequate 
remuneration for the property 
they were about to abandon. 

For this purpose he appointed 
three nobles of Corfu, selected 
for them skill im valuing lands, to- 
gether with the public land sur- 
veyor and civil architect, who 
were sent as a commission to 
make a valuation of the property 
of the Pargan ts; W hich was done 
MOst minutely, im regard to what 
belonged to every individual in 
that country. The Turkish com- 
Wissioner, On the other hand, ap- 
poinjed valuators on the part of 


the Ottoman government; and the 
result was, that the report of the 
valuators of Corfu stated the va, 
lue of the property, calculating 
it on the exact footing of pro. 
perty situated at Corfi, to be 
280,000/, sterling; whilst the 
Turkish valuators estimated the 
sume property at 56,000/. ster. 
ling. 

By the Corfi commission the 
property was estimated at 280 
thousand pounds, valued as though 
it had been in Cortg; but even 
under the Venetian rule, when 
the Ionian islands and Parga were 
both equally subjected to the sway 
of Venice, the very circumstance 
of Parga being surrounded by 
the Turkish possessions, made a 
difference of one-third betwiat 
the value of property at Parga, 
and property in any of the three 
great Ionian islands, This isa 
principle which cannot be denied ; 
it has been recognised in many ja- 
dicial decisions, and it is known 
universally to have always been 
acted on. On this ground, there- 
fore, we must take from the 
280,000/., 93,3337. and there will 
remain 186,667/. 

Again, the Parganots were to 
receive immediate payment for 
the property which was ceded; 
and itis well known, that betwitt 
a ready money payment and one 
by instalments, even in purchases 
made in the West India islands, 
there is a difference of at least 25 
per cent. In the Ionian islands, 
from the want of capital, the dif- 
ference ought to be much greater; 
but calculated at 25 per cent. for 
immediate payment in cash, 4 
deduction must be made of 2% 
per cent., that is, 46,666/. from 
186,6671., which leaves 140,000+ 
as the sum that, under the — 
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sion of the Corfi valuators, the 
Parganots were entitled to re- 
ceive. Sir Thomas Maitland, 
however, obtained for them 150 
thousand pounds, and of this he 
seured payment in Spanish dol- 
lars with, the sacrifice of only 
38,000 dollars. 

That this indemnity was great- 
er than the people of Parga had 
a right to expect, that it was 
greater than they actually did ex- 
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pect, are well-authenticated facts ; 
for the extent of the indemnity 
was matter of triumph to the 
Parganots themselves: a card 
was delivered to each individual, 
accurately explaining the amount 
of the indemnity he was to re- 
ceive; and (expressive of their 
joy and satisfaction) they stuck 
these cards in the ends of sticks, 
and made a triumphant proces. 
sion, waving them in the air. 





CHAPTER XV. 


Affairs of India—The United States—South America. 


HE extensive plans of the 
marquis of Bastin s for 
bringing toa speedy and favour- 
able termination the war into 
which he had been forced by the 
Pindarees, the Mahrattas, the Ra- 
jh of Nagpore, and other Indian 
princes, having been carried into 
effect with the utmost promptitude 
and vigour, the British empire in 
India is supposed to be fixed ona 
more secure foundation than it 
ever possessed before. As the 
Pindarees had been accustomed to 
a mode of life incompatible either 
with their own improvement or 
the tranquillity of their neigh- 
fs, it was determined to endea- 
vour to substitute in them habits 
of industry for their habits of va- 
grancy and rapacity: they were 
xccordingly collected and placed 
24 number of villages construct- 
ed for the purpose, and land was 
Rranted them to cultivate. Cey- 
°8 continued quiet ; and its tran- 
ary is tendered more probable 
vt € capture and punishment of 
he leaders of the insurrection. We 


are sorry, however, to mention 
that disputes have arisen between 
us and the Dutch, in the Indian 
Archipelago. While we were in 
ossession of Java, we had acted 
in a most liberal and wise manner 
towards the chiefs of that and the 
adjacent islands—with many’ of 
whom we had formed alliances. 
When we surrendered Java to the 
Dutch, an express stipulation was 
made that these alliances should 
be deemed sacred. The Dutch, 
however, did not adhere to this 
agreement, but proceeded to act 
towards the chiefs in a most un- 
warrantable and tyrannical man- 
ner. This naturally produced re- 
monstrances from sir Thomas 
Raffles, the chief British governor 
in those parts, by whom, while he 
was governor of Java, the treaties 
in question had been formed: but 
so far from having any effect, the 
Dutch actually arrested a British 
commisstoner, and deposed one of 
the native princes. How this dis- 
pute will terminate, itis not easy 
to foresee : it is cvident, however, 
that 
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that the respective governments 
must interfere. 

In our last volume we noticed 
the Seminole war, in which the 
United States of America had 
been engaged; and the execution 
of Ambrister and Arbuthnot, two 
British subjects who were found 
among the Indians by the Ame- 
rican army. Their execution cre. 
ated strong indignation in Great 
Britain, and much surprsie. Mi- 
nisters declared that they did not 
think they should be justified in 
resenting it. The affair also cre- 
ated much discussion in America, 
not only among the people atlarge, 
but also in the senate and house of 
representatives. ‘Ihe committees 
to whom this business was refer- 
red, decided against the legality 
of the execution of these two men; 
but ultimately the congress did 
not coincide with the opinion of 
their committees : consequently 
the conduct of general Jackson 
was approved of in the business. 

The United States present little 
else worthy of particular notice 
during the year 1819. The dispute 
and negotiations with Spain on 
the subject of the cession of Flo- 
rida still continued. The ques- 
tion of negro slavery at length be- 

an to excite that attention, which 

or the credit of American huma- 
nity, and love of freedom, it ought 
to have done long before: but 
nothing decisive has yet been 
done; and the refusal to admit 
the state of Missouri as a member 
of the union, because its inhabi- 
tants would not admit a clause 
against slavery, has stirred upa 
reer respecting the power of 
the congress to refuse admission 
on these —- which must ne- 
cessarily bring the whole question 
of negro-slavery into full discus. 





sion. . It is certainly a topic of 
= interest, when it is considered 

t in the year 1810 nearly ong, 
sixth part of the whole population 
were slaves, 

The United States suffered as 
well as Europe from the depres. 
sion of commerce; and in the 
large towns, the distress was cer. 
tainly as severe as in any part of 
Great Britain: but it is evident, 
that in a country where there js 
such an immense quantity of un. 
occupied land, which may be pur. 
chased on such very easy terms, 
and where consequently the de. 
mand for labour must be great 
—where, besides, the fruits of a 
man’s labour are nearly all his 
own, distress cannot long exist, 
And if this be true with respectto 
individual industry and income, 
it must be true with respect to 
national income or revenue: it 
may fall off for a short time; bat 
with so many sources of wealth, 
and safew drawbacks from thepro. 
duce derived from those sources, 
the revenue of the United States 
must, on an average of years, and 
permanently, be fully equal to 
their limited expenditure. 

The contest still continues m 
South America between the Spa- 
niards and the colonists, That 
Spain will not be able to reduce 
them to subjection is evident ; but 
it cannot be foreseen at what pe 
riod the contest will terminate, o 
what will be the consequences 
further than the general one, that 
the colonies will liberate them- 
selves from the mother country, 
All accounts agree, that (he revo 
lutionists are possessed of few & 
the preliminary requisites for 
taining, enjoying, or retaining p> 
litical liberty : they have display- 
ed little or no talent, and as 
know! 
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knowledge either of the real foun- 
dations on which freedom ought 
to be built, or of the consequences 
to which it leads. The works 
which we have quoted in the lite. 
rary portion of our volume, by 
colonel. Hippesley and captain 
Brown, as well as the testimony 
of all who have joined them from 
this country, amply prove that the 
contest bears little resemblance in 
its character, or in the character 
of those by whom it is carried on, 
to the contest between Great Bri- 
tain and her revolted colonies. In 
the latter contest, the Americans 
were enlightened,—well informed 
not only in the theory but also in 
the practice of liberty ;—for their 
provincial governments, during 
the period we possessed America, 
had created a spirit, habits and 
information, as well as predilec- 
tions, that were highly favourable 
tothem not only while the contest 
lasted, but also after its conclu- 
ion; for, in fact, the only essen- 
tial difference of their government 
before and after the revolution 
was, that after it, the incorporated 
tates were ruled by a head ap- 
pomted by themselves, and by a 
senate also appointed by them- 
elves; but with respect to the 
ocal governments and assemblies, 
they were nearly the same before 
and after the revolution. But the 
Spanish Americans could derive 
20 knowledge of or love for li- 
y from the mother country, as 
British Americans had, nor 
Jet from the institutions and mode 
g§vernment to which they were 
accustomed in the new world. 
that c bey therefore F ghsaorwaty 
¢ result of the contest, 
ugh it must produce their libe- 
= from the mother country, 
hot establish that political 


freedom by which the United 
States are distinguished. 

In the mean time the contest 
goes on: but, as we have often re- 
marked before, the details are 
either obscure and contradictory, 
or they are of little interest, There 
are proofs or exhibitions of great 
and splendid talents, such as revo. 
lutions generally produce ; but it 
is simply men of moderate talents, 
animated rather by a hatred of 
Spain, and by ambitious and inter- 
ested motives, than by a real love 
and feeling for liberty, that are 
carrying on the contest. 

The district of South America, 
in which the Spaniards have lon 
lost all their power, is that which 
lies on the river Plate; but this, 
though freed from the power of 
Spain, is by no means secure and 
tranquil, The provinces on the 
east side of the river are under the 
dominion of a chief named Arte- 
gas, who is at war with those on 
the western side under the govern- 
ment of the congress af Buerios 
Ayres; while another part of the 
dominions of the latter are threat- 
ened by the Portuguese of Brazil. 
The congress of Buenos Ayres 
has formed an alliance with the 
state of Chili, and has also agreed 
to the following constitution : 

Like the French charter (and 
very unlike theconstitution formed 
by the Spanish cortes), this docu- 
ment is short and precise. It con- 
sists of 138 articles, which describe 
and limit the legislative, the exe. 
cutive, and judicial powers. The 
Roman catholic religion is de- 
clared the religion of the state. 
The legislative power is to be ex- 
ercised, as in the North American 
States, by a national congress 
composed of two houses, that of 
representatives and that of sena- 

tors. 
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tors. The former is composed of 


delegates elected in the proportion 
of one for every district contain- 
ing 25,000 inhabitants (the popu- 
lation of the United Provinces is 
about 1,300,00). The deputy 
must be upwards of twenty-six 
years of age, must have been se- 
ven years a citizen previous to his 
nomination, and Must possess 
4,000 dollars of property, or some 
equivalent which is not well de. 
fined in the article. The re- 

resentatives sit for four years, 
but a half of the chamber is re- 
newed every two years. The 
house of deputies, like the British 
house of commons, originates all 
money bills, ard has the special 
right of impeaching ministers and 
the high officers of state. The 
senate is to consist of the same 
number of provincial seriators as 
there are provinces; of three mi- 
litary senators, of one bishop, and 
three ecclesiastics ; of a represen- 
tative of each university, and of 
the director whose period of go- 
vernment is ended. This seems 
rather a singular arrangement. 
Why have military senators? The 
appointment of the senators is for 
twelve years, and they must at 
their nomination have attained 
the age of thirty, having been nine 
years a citizen. ‘This arrange- 
ment scems well calculated to 
give stability to the system, and 
appears intended to supply the 
want of an hereditary nobility. 
The mode of electing the senators 
is too complicated to admit of de- 
scription in this short sketch. The 
legislature is to sit for about six 
months in the year: they have 
freedom of speech, and the other 
privileges of our houses of parlia- 
ment. They have the power of 
citing the ministers before them, 





to obtain any requisite informs. 
tion, Any of them may originate 
laws, When the projects of law 
have been ag to by both 
houses,they areto be transmitted tp 
the director for his sanction, who 
must return them in fifteen days, 
either with his approbation or ob. 
jections. If he approves, the bil] 
comes a law; if he states objec 
tions, these objections are consi. 
dered : but if two-thirds of the 
members of both houses support 
the original project, their votes 
constitute a final sanction without 
a second application to the direc. 
tor. The supreme director js 
elected by the two houses as 
sembled. He is to be supreme 
chief of all the land and sea forces, 
He is to open the sittings of the 
ened he appoints all the 
officers of the public force, envoys, 
consuls, and others; he chooses 
and dismisses his ministers, who 
are responsible for their conduct 
while employed under him: all 
objects of finance, police, public, 
national, and scientific establish 
ments, as well as all those formed 
and supported by the funds of the 
state, are confided to his supreme 
charge and inspection. He has 
the power of pardon, except is 
cases of state conviction. The s- 
preme judicial power of the state 
is to reside in a supreme court, 
consisting of seven judges and two 
recorders, nominated by the di- 
rector ; every one of whom must 
have been a regular barrister eight 
years, and have attained the for 
tieth year of his age. ‘This court 
shall, exclusively, take cognisance 
of all causes relating to envoys 
and consuls from foreign nations 
all causes in which a province 
may be a party, all those concer 
ing public functionaries, all 
relating 
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relating to crimes committed 
‘nee the law of nations, &c. 
the members exercise their func- 
tions during good behaviour. The 
supreme COUIT, as well as the other 
tribunals, is open to the public, 
The constitution is ordered to be 
sworn to in the whole pone of 
the state, and no functionary shall 
continue in office without taking 
the oaths to observe and sustain 
it, The names of the deputies 
who passed this charter are ap- 
to it. It is preceded by 
a manifesto, “addressed by the 
United Provinces of South Ame- 
rica to all nations, respecting the 
treatment which they experienced 
from the Spaniards, and which 
ve rise to the declaration of 
fei independence”’ in 1817; and 
followed by another manifesto, 
addressed to the United Provinces 
on the proclamation of the pre- 
sent constitution. 

Chili, which has only of late 
formed itself into a republic, has 
been eminently successful against 
the Spaniards, having driven their 
troops entirely from theirterritory. 
It was in the service of this repub- 
lic that lord Cochrane engaged ; 
and though he has not hitherto 
succeeded to the extent which his 
force and known character led 
every person to anticipate, yet he 
has harassed the coast of Peru, 
and prevented the Spaniards there 
from acting against Chili, 

heoperations between the con- 
tending parties have latterly been 
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most active in the republic of Ve- 
nezuela, and in the kingdom of 
New Granada. The revolutionists 
in the former, having been emi- 
nently successful, marched into 
New Granada, where success also 
attended them; the inhabitants 
were well disposed to them ; and 
as their forces exceeded in number 
those of the royalists, they were 
not long in Baning possession of 
the capital of New Granada. As 
soon as this and the subjugation of 
the kingdom itself were effected, 
Venezuelaand New Granada were 
united under the name of The 
united republics of Venezuela and 
New Granada. In this career of 
conquest, the British and Irish 
troops who had entered the ser- 
vice of the republic were of most 
essential service. 

On the other hand, the expedi- 
tion against Porto Bello was most 
disgraceful to the British leader 
by whom it was executed: this 
man, who called himself general 
Macgregor, raised a number of 
troops in Britain, with whom he 
sailed against this place, without 
any authority from, or co-opera- 
tion with, any of the South Ame- 
rican governments: he succeeded 
in capturing Porto Bello; but he 
was soon afterwards surprised by 
the Spanish commander at Pana- 
ma, the place was retaken, he him- 
self escaped in a most ignomi- 
nious manner, and his followers 
were taken, killed, or dispersed. 
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PRICE of STOCKS for 1819.—N.B. The highest and lowest Price of », 
Srocx in the course of each Month are set down in that Month, — 
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PRINCIPAL OCCURRENCES, &c. 


In the Year 1819. 








a 
JANUARY. i -@ 
FRANCE. Bousses . . 63,394 
HE Moniteur of the 30th Vaudeville - 540,478 25 
ult. contains a royal ordon- Variétés . 495,581 35 
nance respecting the new mini- Gaieté . . 400,112 90 
serial arrangements. Among Ambigu . 413,814 96 
other changes, the marquis Des- Porte-St.-Martin 451,839 40 
solles, peer of France, minister of Cirque Olympique 222,099 10 
state, is nominated minister se- BalsdeVOpéra — 27,948 
cretaryof state forthe department Bals de l’Odéon. 4,107 
of foreign affairs, and the presi- Tivoli 94,386 5 
dent of the council of ministers; Jardin Beaujon 68,075 25 
thesieur de Serre, member of the Ruggierri. . . 4,251 25 
chamber of deputies, keeper of the 
swtals,and minister secretary of state Total. . 5,017,526 56 


for the department of justice; and 
the countde Cazes, peer of France, 
minister secretary of state for the 


—— of the interior. 
new ministry are in full 


activity, and seem to be very po- 
polar. All the members are con- 
sidered as real constitutionalists, 
alike averse to the ultras of both 
parties, and attached only to the 
and to the king. 
+ Ames THEATRES. 
, olowing account is given 
m the Moniteus of the rectigts 
of the theatres, and other places 


% public amusement, at Pari 
feiss.” ’ ™ 


Académie Roy- 

al de Musique ¢ 598,622 fr. 40. 
Frangais 654,729 5 

ne 604,975 70 
avart 273,116 90 


This amount does not include 
the Montagnes, Belleville, Lilli- 
putiennes, &c. One tenth of the 
receipts is appropriated to the 
support of the indigent, and this 
tenth is estimated at nearly 
588,000f. or about 24,5002 

SPAIN. 

An article from Madrid, of the 
26th of December, communicates 
the intelligence of the sudden 
death of the young queen of Spain, 
on that day, under circumstances 
truly mournful. She was in an 
advanced state of pregnancy; 
but her general health was very 
favourable, until nine o’clock of 
the evening of the 26th ; when, 
conversing with the persons of her 
household, who usually formed 
her society in passing her even- 
ings, she was suddenly seized’ 

(A) 2 with 
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with a dizziness, which lasted for 
three or four minutes. This was 
followed, after a short interval, 
by a second attack which proved 
fatal. From the moment of her 
being first seized with a dizziness 
to her breathing her last, there was 
a lapse of only twelve minutes. 
The casarian operation was per- 
formed ; anda emale child, after 
having been baptized, and having 
every means used for its preser- 
vation, died in a few minutes. It 
is mentioned in the article from 
Madrid in a tone of eloquent and 
mournful tenderness. ‘The prin- 
cess, thus suddenly and prema- 
turely taken away, was but 21 
years ofage. She was the daugh- 
ter of John, sixth king of Portu- 
gas and Charlotte Soochion de 

urbon, infanta of Spain. She 
was born the 19th of May 1797, 
and named Maria Isabella Frances. 
But a short period has gone by 
since she arrived in Europe from 
the Brazils, to become a bride 
and a queen: the circumstances 
of her death call to our minds an 
afflicting event which covered our 
country with mourning. Her 
sister is married to Ferdinand’s 
brother. 

The Paris papers, which have 
arrived to the 21st ist., bring in- 
telligence of the death of another 
queen, in the person of the consort 
of Charles IV. of Spain, and mo- 
ther of Ferdinand VII, (daughter 
of Philip, duke of Parma). Her 
majesty, who was in the 68th year 
of her age, expired at Rome on 
the 4th instant, after five days’ 
illness only, a very short period 
after the demise of her daughter- 
in-law, the young queen of Spain, 
consort of Ferdinand VII. Her 
majesty Was born the 9th De. 
cember 1751. She was married 
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to Charles 1V. on the 4th of Sep. 
tember 1765. 

We have serious accounts from 
Spain of the state of the commy. 
nications between Madrid apd 
Cadiz ; the couriers being cop. 
voyed by strong detachments of 
cavalry ; and the merchants be 
ing compelled to form caravans, 
protected also by powerful ¢;. 
corts, as if they were to contend 
with hordes of predatory Tartars 

A letter of the 27th of Decem. 
ber, from Irun, gives an alarmi 
view of the internal state of that 
part of Spain. Armed bands have 
descended from the mountains of 
Sierra Morena upon New Castile, 
and ravaged the territory of La 
Mancha in various places. Their 
purposes, it is said, cannot be ac. 
curately stated ; and a great pro- 
portion of them consists of men 
who have served in the army or 
in the Guerillas. They have ad. 
vanced to the very centre of the 

rovince. Several bodies of troops 
have been marched by the 
vernment to meet them. 
theatre of this approaching con 
flict is within about ei » 
ninety miles of Madrid. 
differences are said to be growin 
up between the governments 
Spain and Portugal. 

ITALY. 

A letter from Naples, dated 
December 8, says, “ Mount 
Vesuvius exhibits one of those 
terrible spectacles which to 
often alarm that unfortunate 
city. ‘The crater opened with 4 
dreadful noise ; and after having 
darted forth whirlwinds of fire 
and inflammable matter, it Yo 
mited lava over the adjommg 
country as far as the foot of the 
village of Torre del age 
The administration of J 
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the dominions of Na- 
ples has been lately formed, and 
on principles quite new within 
that kingdom, The seignorial 
and speeepen a all 
a and royal courts 


in place of them; a 
whole swarm of vexatious and ty- 
rannical abuses having thus been 
swept away at one blow, 

GERMANY. 

Intelligence has been received 
from Brussels of the death of the 
ween of Wurtemberg, after an 
dines of only five og The 
fatal disease was a violent erysipe- 
las; which, affecting the ar} 
produced apoplexy. The death 
of this accomplished princess, in 
the prime of life, will be deeply 
lamented by all who can appre- 
ciate a well-informed and elegant 
mind united to an active and be- 
nevolent disposition. She was 
the favourite sister of the emperor 
of Russia, and the same lady who, 
as duchess of Oldenberg, resided 
atthe Pulteney hotel during the 
visit of the royal sovereigns to this 
country. She was born May 22, 
1788. Her first husband, the 
duke of Oldenberg, served in the 
Russian campaign, and died of a 
fever caught by his attendance in 

hospitals to visit his sick offi- 
cers and soldiers, She next mar- 
ned the hereditary prince, now 
king, of Wurtemberg, who sur- 
ne her, by whom she has left 


Torture has just been abolished 
by the states of Hanover. The 
eee of trial by jury has 

“ talked of” in the same as- 


A dreadful species of ophthal- 
he Prevails at present among 
Mena troops in garrison at 

» and those stationed round 
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that city. It is said to proceed 
rapidly to blindness ; and when 
the last accounts came away, 80 
of the men of the garrison, and 
2000 of those in the neighbour- 
hood, were afflicted with it. 

The population of Prussia in 
1817, was above 10,500,000, 
making 2,106 to each square 
league of territory, The males 
between 15 and 60 years of age 
were upwards of 3,000,000. 

It is very well known that Mr. 
Clarkson, the strenuous advocate 
for the speedy and entire abolition 
of the dees Snide: went to Aix. 
la-Chapelle, to endeavour to ine 
terest the congress of sovereigns, 
&c. in behalf of the unfortunate 
African race. At his interview 
with lord Castlereagh, his lord- 
ship expressed his hope that Por- 
tugal might be brought to re- 
nounce the trade at the period 
which was to put anend to it on 
the part of Spain, namely, the 30th 
May, 1820; but he doubted whe- 
ther it would be possible to have 
it declared piracy from that time, 
The duke of Wellington was most 
laudably energetic on the subject. 
He said, they must give it up. 
He saw no reason why it should 
not be declared piracy—it was its 
proper designation; he engaged 
to do his utmost to forward the 
object. The emperor Alexander 
was equally warm in behalf of 
the poor Africans; he said, it 
was not to be endured that Por- 
tugal should continue to resist the 
united wishes of Europe, by con- 
tinuing the trade for a single day 
after all other nations had aban- 
doned it, The miscreants who 
should continue afterwards to 
carry it on ought to be treated as 
pirates. 

Extract of a letter from Bava- 

(A 3) varia: 
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varia :— We have witnessed here 
a supers funeral of the baron 
Hornstein, a courtier; but the re- 
sult is what induces me to mene 
tion it in my letter, Two days 
after, the workmen entered the 
mauoleum, when they witnessed 
an object which petrified them! 
At the door of the sepulchre lay 
a body covered with blood—it was 
the mortal remains of this favou- 
rite of courts and princes. The 
baron was buried dive ! On re- 
covering from his trance he had 
forced the lid of the coffin, and 
endeavoured to escape from the 
charnel-house—it was impossible ; 
and therefore, in a fit of despera- 
tion, as it is supposed, he dashed 
his brains out against the wall. 
The royal family, and indeed the 
whole city, are plunged in grief 
at the horrid catastrophe.” 
SWEDEN. 

In five years Sweden has dimi- 
nished in population 58,504 souls : 
$8,527 males; 19,977 females. 

RUSSIA. 

The Paris journals contain the 
following statement respecting the 
present strength of the Russian 
army. It is said to consist of 
880,000 men, divided into differ- 
ent corps, $60,000 of which are 
infantry, 68,000 regular cavalry, 
86,000 cossacks, 49,600 artillery, 
76,000 marines, 100,000 belong- 
ing to the first line of the reserve, 
and 50,000 to the second, and 
75,000 veterans, 

TURKEY, 

By the successful attack upon 
Derajeh, which put the Turks in 
possession of Ardallah Ben Sund, 
the head of the sect of Wechabites 
and several minor chiefs, it is stat- 
ed that no less than 20,000 of his 
followers were slain. The cap- 


tured chief had all his teeth drawn 











(January, 
by the Turks previous to his be. 


nf sent to Constantinople ! 
‘he formidable Wechabite chief 
is, according the Paris pa 
anxiously expected at Constanij. 
nople, where he is to be exposed 
with his family, on a car, drawn 
through the streets, and after. 
wards, no doubt, to lose his 
head, 

ASIA, 

The last letters from Bombay 
bring afflicting accounts of the 
mortality arising from the cholerg 
mortus, which raged in the Decan 
during the months of July and 
August, and had not been entirely 
overcome, though greatly decreas. 
ed, in September. It has been 
chiefly mortal among the natives; 
few Europeans have suffered, A. 
bout 2,000 of the natives died at 
a religious place called Punder. 
pore. 

Letters have been received 
from Java, dated 27th Septem 
ber. ‘They mention that a seriou 
insurrection had broken out at Sa 
marang. About 100 Dutch troops 
had been killed, and between 300 
and 400 inhabitants had been mas 
sacred by the soldiery. 

By the arrival of the Kingstos, 
from Java, intelligence of much 
importance, as affecting British 
interests in the Indian seas, has 
been received. Sir Thomas Raf: 
fles, the governor of Fort 
borough, has displayed his che 
racteristic energy and activity 
since his Pei 5 Sumatra, and 
has anxiously endeavoured to ¢h 
tend the British influence over 
whole of that valuable and exté® 
sive island. Sumatra has hither 
to been very little known. 
population of the interior we 
considered as savages, 


mountains as impassable ; ue 
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the natives would still bring down 


~ gold, cassia, camphor, &c. 
oe * Bo Sumatra had from the 
earliest a 


been famous. nae 
gorernor penetrated into the 
ror in three different direc- 
tions. ‘The result has been the dis- 
covery of a country highly culti- 
rated, and abounding in precious 
metals; and it is the governor's 
opinion, that far greater resources 
are to be found in Sumatra than 
the British could have derived 
fom Java.—In this expedition 
the governor was accompanied by 
lady Raffles, whose appearance 
was the most peaceable standard 
the party could hoist. ‘They found 
the country beautiful and —— 
fcent. Sir Thomas Stamford Raf- 
Res has thrown the trade open, 
and reformed all the establish. 
ments, 

Serious differences have arisen 
between sir Thomas Raffles and 
the Dutch governors and agents 
inthe eastern seas. The Dutch 
commissioners-genieral at Batavia 
have sent an armed force to Pa- 
lembang, and, without the slight- 
est pretence of right or injury, de- 
throned the sultan who had been 
seen on the throne by Great 

tain, whose rights were conse- 
crated by treaty; they also dis- 
armed and sent away a British of- 

present on a mission to the 
sulan, and struck the British co- 
ours hoisted by him, ‘The Bri- 

character, it is said, was ine 
sulted and degraded in the grossest 
‘rms, and governor Raffles has 
personally protested against the 
pretensions and principles on 
which the Dutch act in the east- 
eM seas, 

Extract of a letter from Ceylon, 

Candy, June 16, 1818 :— 
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« Since I last had the pleasure of 
addressing you, I have wandered 
about this island, from district to 
district, I first ascended Adam’s 
Peak, a mountain almost 7000 
feet above the sea, covered with 
wood from its base to its summit, 
and commanding the most mag- 
nificent view of the interior, where 
the God of nature might be ad- 
dressed with genuine Feelings of 
adoration, instead of a foolish 
mark, an impression as it is called 
of Boodha’s foot, which attracts, 
from all parts of the east, crowds 
of Indians, by whom it is wor 
shipped, I next went into the 
district of the Higher Patton, 
where the lakes are salt, and the 
forests, with which the country is 
covered, are composed chiefly of 
euphorbia and mimose ; the in- 
habitants very few, with the ex- 
ception of wild animals, as ele- 
phants, buffaloes, boars, deer 
(which pester? s with a great va- 
riety of beautiful birds. I then 
proceeded into the Candian coun- 
try, which may be briefly described 
as mountainous in the extreme; 
lofty hills, deep valleys and glens, 
alternately succeeding each other, 
emboldened by rocks and een 
pices, animated by floating clouds 
and rushing torrents; yet in parts 
decorated with extensive, I _ 
almost say, unbounded woods; 
and occasionally enlivened by 
plantations and cottages, rice 
fields and cocoa nut groves, or 
other magnificent and beautiful 
fruit and forest trees, The cha- 
racter of the Candian people, no 
less remarkable than that of their 
country, I must reserve for ane 
other occasion, with an account of 
their religion, their government 
analogous to the feudal system, 
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and their manners, habits, and 
customs, derived from those pri- 
mitive institutions, In the _ 
rior I explored some parts that 
had never before been visited by 
an European, and where a white 
man was never before seen. I 
had a distant view of the country 
inhabited by the Vaidahs, a sa- 
vage race of hunters, ignorant of 
every art, without any knowledge 
of numbers or letters. From 
Candy I proceeded to Trincoma- 
lee, across the island, travelling 
through a now desolated forest 
more than sixty miles in extent, 
and witnessing innumerable proofs 
of this desert having once been a 
populous and wealthy kingdom. 
At Trincomalee we found one of 
the finest harbours in the world ; 
from thence we returned to the 
capital of the interior, which we 
had left in peace, and which we 
found in a state of rebellion. 

“ The rebellion had a small be- 
ginning; it has spread and in- 
volved almost the whole country ; 
it commenced in November last, 
and ever since it has been gaining 

round. What will be the event, 
eon knows. I am not very 
sanguine of our success. The 
details of this rebellion, and the 
species of warfare that has been 
carried on, I shall not enter into; 
they would afford you little plea- 
sure, and much pain, being a tra- 
gedy without any great and noble 
events to p pod Nag 

Extract of another letter from 
ape the 18th August last :— 
« The unfortunate war in the Can- 
dian country is further than ever 
from a_termination.—Amongst 
the number of officers who have 
already died of the fever are cap- 
tain Jones, captain Langton, doc- 
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tor Hoper, caption Gray, lieute. 
nant Crutwell, lieutenant Tay. 
lor, and many others; I dare nor 
venture to say how many more, 
Poor Mrs. Gray, Mrs. Jones, Mr. 
Taylor, Mrs. Crutwell, and Mr. 
Green are widows ; some of them 
with large families. People say 
that military men of considerable 
ar pease have declared that it 
will require 60,000 men to hold 
the Candian country under the 
present system: there are eveg 
at present 20,000 men, includi 
the sepoys of the company 
their coolies, &c, in the country. 
“ The sickness has been, and 
is, melancholy ; upwards of 100 
men are in hospitals; and the 
expense, including the reinforce. 
ments that are expected from Ben. 
gal, is almost as great as that of 
the English force in France,” 


AFRICA. 


A new mission for exploring 
the interior of Africa has been 
proceeded on, under the direction 
of Mr. Ritchie, late aap secre. 
tary toour ambassador at Pars. 
His companion and second in the 
mission is lieutenant Lyon, late of 
his majesty’s ship Albion, now a 
Malta, who volunteered, and was 
appointed at the recommendation 
of admiral sir Charles Penrose, as 
being peculiarly qualified for this 
service. ‘They are accom 
by monsieur Duponte, a 
naturalist ; also by a surgeon and 
acarpenter. The bashaw and? 
military escort attend them 
Tripoli (where they now are) 
Mourzuk, and they are to have# 
like escort throughout their pre 
gress. Mr. Ritchie is a young 
man of pone research, 


and prudence. 
“i america 


(January, 
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amenica AND THE WEST INDIA 
ISLANDS. 


American papers to the 7th 
ult. furnish us with the proceed- 


congress to the 3rd inst. 
= we Saeet to say, afford 
another lamentable proof of the 
total absence of the feelings of 
humanity where those of interest 
become concerned, On a ques- 
tion relative to the right of re- 
moving slaves or servants of co- 
lour from one state to another, 
that right was admitted in con- 
upon the abhorrent princi- 
ple that, being merely property, 
any man had a right to remove 
them, as well as any other proper- 
f 
Whe oceedings in the trials of 
our unfortunate countrymen, Ar- 
buthnot and Ambrister, laid be- 
fore congress by Mr. Monro, 
have been published in the Ame- 
fican papers. If the accounts of 
the trials had not been published 
by the Americans themselves, the 
world would have had some diffi- 
culty in believing that they con- 
tained the real grounds on which 
the two unfortunate men were put 
todeath. These gentlemen were 
resident among the Indians who 
inhabited the wild country upon 
the ill defined borders of Georgia 
and the Floridas, They weretaken 
y the Americans within a Spa- 
nh post. A court-martial was 
awembled, by general Jackson’s 
orders, on the 26th of last April 
1818, to try these British subjects 
for crimes against the United 
States ; of which court-martial 
Gaines was president. 
meee ro Arbuth- 
exciting and stirring u 
rao = fogengn t 
ime United States and her citizens j 
(Arbuthnot) being a subject of 
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Great Britain, with whom the 
United States were at peace ; and 
aiding, abetting, and comforting 
the enemy, and supplying them 
with the means of war. He was 
found guilty, and executed.—The 
charges against Ambrister were 
—lIst, aiding the enemy—2nd, 
leading and commanding them. 
He had been an officer in the Bri- - 
tish service, and the court in the 
first instance condemned him to 
death ; but this sentence they re- 
considered ; when their final and 
official judgement was, that he 
should be whipped, and confined 
with a chain for twelve months. 
General Jackson disapproves this 
latter sentence; and of his own 
sovereign will,and barefaced pow- 
er, reviving the decision which 
the court had cancelled, and 
which therefore was already null 
and void, he actually ordered the 
miserable man to be shot. 

From the treasury report it ap- 
pears that the public revenue of 
the United States, in the present 
year, amounts to 28,000,000 
of dollars, ae a surplus of 
2,000,000 over the expenditure. 
The unredeemed debt is nearly 
100,000,000, The report corre- 
sponds with the president’s mes- 
sage in the fair and prosperous 
appearance which it gives to the 
financial affairs of the United 
States ; but the proceedings in 
congress tend to undeceive the 

ublic mind, and to show the frail 
oundation upon which this boast- 
ed affluence depends. It also ap- 
that all the state banks, 

from Cincinnati to Kentucky, 


have been obliged to woes 
cash payments. A general gloom 


overhangs the monied institutions 
of the country ; a common medi- 
um of circulation, which was ex- 

pected 
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pected from the national establish- 
ment, has not been realized in 
practice; specie is above par ; the 
national bank shares are below 
those of the state or provincial 
banks; great disappointments 
have been felt by all classes of 
speculators ; large sums of money 
have been lost, and much distress 
is experienced throughout all the 
commercial towns, 

Accounts of all sorts continue 
to arrive from British emigrants 
in the western states of America: 
the sum total of which seems to 
imply, that, although a very en- 
couraging country for agricultu- 
ral and some descriptions of me- 
chanical labourers, so many sacri- 
fices are necessary on the part of 
those possessed of capital, and of 
more refined habits, as to over- 
balance all the opposing induce. 
ments ; always excepted, that of a 
large rising family, the future 
comfortable settlement of which 
may be almost certainly realised 
by great temporary endurance on 
the part of the parent. 

A bill has been brought into 
the American house of represen- 
tatives, the observations on which 
afford a melancholy picture of 
the sufferings of the emigrants 
from Europe to the United States. 
They were not exceeded by the 
former privations of the blacks in 
the middle passage, nor attended 
with less shocking mortality. Of 
5000 who sailed from Antwerp, 
&e. in the year 1817, 1000 died 
on the passage. In one instance, 
a captain sailed from a Dutch 

re with 1287 passengers in a 
single ship. He shortly after put 
into the Texel. In the interval 
400 had died, and 300 more died 
before the vessel reached Phila- 
delphia. A bill has accordingly 









[ January, 
been brought into the house of 


representatives to restrict thenum. 
ber of passengers to two for every 
five tons burthen. 

The “\merican papers relate ay 
important fact with respect to the 
northern boundary-line betwees 
Canada and the United States 
The fort built on Rouse’s Poig 
by the Americans, since the 
has been determined by the com. 
missioners to be on the British 
side of the line. This places the 
Cena of fort Rouse in oar 

ands, which is the key of com. 
munication between Canada and 
the United States on the waters 
of Lake Champlain ; and in case 
of war, secures to us an uninter. 
rupted entrance into that lake, 
MR. MONROE. 

James Monroe, the president of 
the United States, is a native of 
Virginia ; he was born in 1759; 
and in 1776, though so young, he 
took part with his countrymen ia 
their resistance to the parent state. 
At the battle of Trenton, Decem 
ber 26, 1776, his shoulder-bone 
was broken by a musket-ball, and 
he was so dangerously wounded 
that his life was despaired of. His 
bravery and good conduct caused 
— Washington to promote 

im to a captaincy ; he was after 
wards appointed aide-de-camp 
to major-general Stirling, and 
subsequently a colonel of a rege 
ment. In 1782 he was elected te 
the legislature of Virginia; in 1789 
we find him a member of the old 
congress, In 1787 he was agai 
elected to the legislature of Vr 
ginia, In 1788 he wasa 
of the Virginia convention, wh 
ratified the present constitution 
the United States, In 1790 hewss 
elected a senator of the United 


States. He continued inthe United 
States 
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senate until 1794, when 
hewas selected by president Wash- 
ington to represent the United 
States as minister to the French 
, . On his return from 
France he was elected governor 
of his native state, and = 1799 
concluded the constitutional term 
or holding that office. In 1802 
Mr, Monroe was sent, by presi- 
dent Jefferson, to France to nego- 
tiate the purchase of Louisiana, 
which was accomplised entirely 
to the satisfaction of the nation, 
Having succeeded in his negotia- 
tions at Paris, in 1808 he was ap- 
pointed minister to London, and 
in 1805 was sent on a special mis- 
don to Madrid. On his return 
from Europe he was again elect- 
edto the legislature of Virginia ; 


' and the same year (1810) elected 


the governor of that state. In 
1811 he was appointed secretary 
af states; and on the capture of 
Washington, in 1814, he was 
bold and patriotic enough to ac- 
the appointment (temporari- 
ihe secretary of war, 
y the Jamaica papers we learn, 
, in consequence of the late 
burricane, the island had exhibit- 
ed a scene of distress and desola- 
ton scarcely ever equalled. On 
the 27th of November a report 
¥as presented by Mr, Stewart, of 
Trelawny, from the committee 
uch had been appointed to ine 
into the effects of the storm, 
this, the committee recom- 
mended an address to be sent up 
= grace oe duke of Manches- 
~» Mating, that, with the exce 
won of a small part of the pe 
ddlesex, the utmost misery 
prevailed in every quarter; and 
Fae eushout the western pase 
the provisions of the slave 
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population had been entirely de- 
stroyed, It is therefore prayed 
that his grace may open the ports 
to all nations. 

Two earthquakes were experi- 
enced at St. Domingo on Novem- 
ber 20: five persons and some 
houses were swallowed up. 

We learn from papers brought 
by a mail from Jamaica, that the 
colonial assembly of Dominica 
had passed an act for providing a 
curate to promote religious in- 
struction among the slaves in the 
several parishes of that island. 
He is to receive a salary of 200/, 
per annum, current money, and 
4s. Gd. for every slave that he 
baptizes, to be paid by the owner 
of such slave. It is further enact 
ed, that in case a clergyman of 
the church of England cannot be 
procured to accept the office, the 
governor may appoint to it a Mo- 
ravian missionary of good cha- 
racter. A correspondence had 
taken place between the assembly 
and the governor, relative to the 
information which he had trans- 
mitted to lord Bathurst, of vari- 
ous cases in which refractory ne- 
groes were alleged to have been 
punished by wearing heavy chains. 
The governor, at the request of 
the house, sent a list of the n@- 
groes alluded to, and at the same 
time recommended to it the abo- 
lition of the use of dungeons on 
several estates, which, he says, are 
so confined in their dimensions, 
that no human being can stand 
upright in them, nor even erect 
the body when kneeling, It does 
not appear, from the papers which 
have reached us, whether the 
house deemed this part of the 
message deserving of any const- 
deration ; but an smvestigation 

was 
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was immediately instituted as to 
the other part; and the result is 
said to have been, that in all the 
cases specified, the chains were 
found to be considerably lighter 
than had been stated. 

The following is an extract of 
a letter from St. Thomas’s, dated 
the 2ist ult. :—“ Arrived here a 
few days ago, captain Brown, of 
the schooner Eliza, of new York. 
This schooner was bound from 
Lima to Rio dela Hache, or St. 
Mather. Near the coast she was 
overhauled by a royal Spanish 
privateer, Commissioned by the 
government of Rio de la Hache, 
who wantonly fired into her after 
having taken in all sail. While 
the captain was in his boat, going 
from his schooner to the privatecr, 
they were pouring vollies of mus- 
ketry at him; and on boardin 
the Eliza, one of the Sensients 
deliberately took aim at and 
shot a Mr. Williams, part owner 
of the Eliza, through the heart. 
They then plundered the vessel, 
and carried her into Rio de la 
Hache, where captain Brown made 
a protest, and got a part of the 
things stolen from him returned. 
His schooner was so torn to pieces, 
that he had to sell her. Com- 
munications have been sent to the 
president of the United States, 
giving details of this foul murder, 
which will, it is hoped here, not 
go unnoticed. A fleet of small 
vessels sailed from hence about a 
fortnight ago, under the convoy 
of a Dutch brig of war, amongst 
them the Dutch schooner Har- 
mony. The day after they fell 
in with two independent priva- 
teers, which cut off and captured 
two Spanish vessels, blew up a 
Spanish armed brig, took posses- 
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sion of the Harmony, and sen 
her up to M ita. Weare 


still ignorant of the fate of the 
remainder of the convoy.” 
INTELLIGENCE FROM VaARiovs 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY, 
December 30.—Johnston, con. 
victed, with two accomplices, of 
the robbery of Mr. Charles a 
Edinburgh, suffered near to the 
site of the old gaol. The execu. 
tion was very remarkable,—Joho. 
ston was brought to the scaffold 
at 15 minutes from three o’clock, 
He appeared confident ; and, af 
ter some minutes spent in devo. 
tion, dropped the signal, The 
executioner was awkward, The 
rope was too long, and the toesof 
the criminal reached the platform. 
Cries of “ murder” rose from the 
crowd; and a scene of indescriba- 
ble confusion ensued, A well 
dressed young man jumped on the 
scaffold, and cut down Johnston. 
Showers of stones compelled the 
magistrates, guard, &c, to quit 
the spot; and Johnston, still liv. 
ing, was borne in triumph dows 
the Luckenbooths. Fortunately 
the mob passed the police office, 
and afforded opportunity for a 
sortie by a large police force, 
which put the authorities agai 
in possession of Johnston. — 
was kept in the police office tila 
inilitary force from the castle & 
abled the magistrates to carry the 
sentence into execution ; butagaa 
the execntioner performed his of- 
fice in such a bungling manner, 
that the body had to be raised up 
while the rope was short 
turning it several times 
hook. Another shout of “mut 
der” and “ shame, shame,” broke 
from the crowd; but the place 
was now well guarde with = 
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diers, and no further outrage was 
— 6.—The last month 


particularly disastrous 
a shipping of Plymouth. 


ve been lost; the Emily, 
aur from Bristol, and the 
Flora, Palmer, from Liverpool, 
both bound to Plymouth with 
cargoes ; the Providence, 
, from Plymouth to St. 
Michael's, in ballast; and the 
Efort, Baker, from the I[onian 
Isendsto Grimsby, with fruit. To 
this list may be added the loss of 
the ship Eliza, of Plymouth, Luch 
master, in the gulf of St Law. 
rence; and the Neptune, also of 
Plymouth, Wilson, on the Island 
of Newfoundland, in November. 
7—The extensive corn-mill of 
Messrs. Homer and Drake, near 
Wakefield in Yorkshire, was last 
week consumed by fire : the loss is 
estimated at from9,0002.to10,000/, 
The accident is supposed to have 
been caused by the friction of the 


machinery. 

9—While the duke of Mon- 
trose was in Scotland, he is said 
to have presided several times 
ata meeting in Dumbarton, hav- 
ing for its object the deepen- 
ingthe bed of the Clyde five or 
six feet in the neighbourhood of 
that place, with a view to reduce 
the level of Loch Lomond in the 
‘ame proportion, and thereby in- 
crease the extent of land on its 
islands and shores. 

16.—A Newcastle paper says 
—“As three boys were amus- 
ing themselves with making bon- 
fires between Wortley and the 
Wellington road, some ignited 
wood fell into a draw-well in 


which 's en gas had been 
ed, which exploded with 
great violence, blowing the stones 


Which partly covered the well a 
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considerable height. The boys 
were all hurt, but none of them 
dangerously.” 

18.—T wo fishermen of Ports- 
mouth, engaged at St. Helen’s in 
herring-catching with a drift 
net, caught a very large female 
porpoise (of the species De/phinus 
Phocena) and its young one. It 
got pe pe in the net by its 
tail ; which impeding its rising to 
the surface to respire (as all mam- 
millary animals do), it drowned it- 
self in about 20 minutes. It mea- 
sured 10 feet 11 inches, 6 feet 
round, and weighed between 10 
and 11 cwt.; it has 84 teeth. 
(The young one is two feet long, 
and weighs three quarters of a 
cwt.) This is a very large fish, 
as their extreme length seldom 
exceeds eight feet. It was in the 
midst of a shoal of herrings, and 
a large quantity of these fish were 
caught by the men at the same 
time. 

The estates of the dean and 
chapter of Bristol cathedral are 
stated to have increased so much 
within the last three years, that 
the incomes and salaries of the 
minor canons and the other offi- 
cers have been nearly doubled. 

EMIGRATION TO AMERICA, 

The following is a statement of 
the number of passengers who 
embarked at the port of Belfast, 
from the commencement to the 
ending of the year 1818.—The 
actual number is rather more, as 
three children are reckoned but as 
one passenger :— 

FOR BRITISH AMERICA. 
Quebec c'e oo oe 88 
St. Andrew’s, N. B. . 1939 
St. John’s, N.B. . . . 48 
Prince Edward’s Island 22 
Pictou . .% 1 « - 2 


Tem Ul Ce 


————— 


3618 
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FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
New York . . ..- 522 
Philadelphia . . « . 448 
Baltimore .... . Stitt 
Charleston . . . - 228 
Bowen «+ . 2 «© « «' @ 
New Orleans ... . 61 


Total ‘ . a 1617 
Grand total 


PORT OF LIVERPOOL, 


The following is the account of 
the namber of vessels reported at 
the custom-house for the year 
1818, with those of the previous 
year :—This account does not in» 
clude the vessels employed in the 
coasting trade :— 

From January 5, 1818 to Janu- 
ary 5, 1819. 








5265 


From Europe .. . 807 
British from foreign ports 827 
Foreign from foreign ports 369 


Ireland and Isle of Man 1824 


Total se S817 
From January 5, 1817 to Janu- 
ary 5, 1818. 
From Europe . . . 509 
British from foreign ports 571 
Foreign from foreign ports 574 
Ireland and Isle of Man 1646 
SO 4s ‘ss. % 3100 
Increase in arrivals in 1818, 717. 
And 233 more than in 1815, in 
which the arrivals were greater 
than at any former period since 
the establishment of the port. 
The number of vessels arrived 
from the East Indies last year 
(and included in the above state- 
ment) was 34, comprising 26,852 
tons. The number which have 
cleared out from this since 
the opening of this trade exceeds 
one hundred, The number of 








(Jangar, 


vessels employed in the coast; 
trade (including those from Ir 
land with grain only) may be 
computed at from 2300 to 2500; 
exclusive of 10 to 5O vessels daily 
navigating the Mersey betwee 
this port and the Weaver and ty 
Sankey navigations, 


PORT OF HULL, 

The following is a statementof 
the amount of customs duty, 
trade, &c, to the port of Hull, for 
the years ending 5th of January 
1817 and 1818, viz.: The 
receipt in 1817 was 301,000/ In 
the last year it was upwards of 
§20,000/., being 129,000/, mor 
than the preceding year, and 
82,0001. more than in 1803; 
which last year was previously 
the most productive since the port 
was established, The number of 
vessels arrived and cleared wasa 


under:— 
Shipsioward with No. Tonnage. 
cargoes, 1817... . 844 143,940 


Ships inward with 

cargoes, 1818 .. . 1425 224 900 
being an increase of 601 vessels, 
tonnage 80,960, over the preced- 
ing year, The trade outwardsin 
the same period was as under:= 
Ships outwards with 

cargoes, 1817... . 409 50,500 
Ships outwards with 

cargoes, 1818... . 413 53,500 


The following returns of the 
duties of customs and excise a 
Belfast, for the two p 
years, ending the 5th inst. 
show the increasing pros 
the trade of the town, and of the 
public revenue :— 

cUsToms, 


Receipt of customs ag 
ear ended Sth Ja- 
muary 1si9, |, S7t75 1704 
Ditto 5th January 1818 331,811 10 8 
Balance in favour of are 
last year . £42 pe. 
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EXCISE. The total produce of the whole 55 
Receipt of excise for horses was 4,544/. The carriages 


eoded 5th 
Mery i319. 22,6201 0 
pve dth January 1818 201,986 80 


From the above it appears that 
the total increase of customs and 
exciselast year above that of the pre- 
eeding year was 662,618 10s. 34d. 





OCCURRENCES IN LONDON AND 
ITS VICINITY. 


Windsor a og 2.— 
His majesty’s disorder remains 
ae. His majesty conti- 
nues cheerful, and in good gene- 
ral health, 

Monday, January 4. 

The ps horses and carriae 
ges were this day appointed to be 
sold at Tattersall’. Six of the 
most valuable carriage horses 
were purchased for the earl of 

, master of the horse to 
the late queen ; and one for the 
duke of Wellington. Mr. Rams- 
bottom of Windsor was also a 
considerable purchaser. The 
horses sold considerably above 
their value. Horses upwards of 
17 years of age sold for 70 and 80 
gumeas each; and several, that 
a hands would not have 
fetched 10/., sold for 50, 60, and 
70 guineas each, The following 
we a few of the most valuable : 


Guineas. 
Chance, aged '7 130 
lofty . 6 150 
Mason =. 7 160 
Srna (2804) 130 
user (ditto 180 
Shier (ditto) 135 
Tush 7 140 
$i 
Stringhalt 6 so 


sold but indifferently, and mostly 
among the coachmakers, A so- 
ciable barouch landau with three 
detached heads brought only 105 
guineas, This carriage, within 
the last 18 months, cost 300 gui- 
neas repairing. The state chariot 
of the master of the horse brought 
only 37 guineas; and _ — 
18 carriages uced only 1,077/. 
The aeae: Powable of the late 
queen’s carriages, a landau recent- 
ly built, was left by her majesty’s 
will to madam Beckendorff, 
Wednesday Jan. 6. 
The king’s jewels, which had 
been missing for some months 
ast, were discovered. Messrs. 
undle and Bridge had been en- 
aged in estimating her late ma- 
jesty’s jewels, previously to their 
“being sold, and their produce 
divided among her four daugh- 
ters,”’ agreeably to the tenor of 
her will. Having finished their 
valuation, the circumstance was 
notified to the prince regent, who 
attended at Buckingham-house to 
see them divided among his royal 
sisters. The princess Augusta 
was present. On the jewels be- 
ing apportioned into four heaps 
eons value, a question arose 
about the manner in which they 
were to be deposited, One of 
the female attendants having 
suggested that in an adjoining 
lumber room a number of empty 
boxes were stowed, which had 
been used as cases in which the 
royal jewels had been carried to 
and from the bank (where they 
are usually deposited), the boxes 
were ordered to be produced; 
and on examining one of them, 
which on first sight appeared te 
be filled with the lawn, or: silve 
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» in which jewellery 
aa enveloped, the king’s 
sword-hilt, star, loop, garter, and 
other jewels were unexpectedly 
discovered, 

A lamentable instance of infa- 
tuation was exhibited at Guild- 
hall. §&. Sibley and his w'fe, S. 
Jones and his son ~~ years old), 
T. Jones, J. Angel, J. Dodd, T. 
Smith, and E. , rw (a boy 12 
years of age) were brought up 
from the com by two officers, 
who had rescued the prisoners 
from the fury of a mob in Budge- 
row, Cannon-street. It appeared 
they were disciples of the late Jo- 
anna Southcott, and conceived 
themselves commanded by God 
to proclaim the coming of Shiloh. 
For this purpose they assembled 
at the west end of the town, in 
order to enter the city by the only 
remaining gate, Temple bar, 
through which they marched in 
rocession about nine o’clock on 

ednesday. Each was decorated 
with a white cockade, and wore 
a small star of yellow riband on 
the left breast. Sibley led the 
procession, bearing a brazen trum- 
pet adorned with light blue ri- 
bands, and the two boys carried 
each a small flag of light blue 
silk. In this manner they pro- 
ceeded through Fleet-street, up 
Ludgate-hill, and along St. Paul's 
church-yard, to Budge-row, a 
great crowd following them, 
which was continually increasing 
as they proceeded. Having ar- 
rived in the middle of the 
city, they halted, and began their 
ceremonies. Sibley sounded the 
trumpet, and proclaimed the se- 
cond coming of the Shiloh, the 
prince of peace, on earth ; and his 
wife cried out aloud, “ Woe! woe 
to the inhabitants of the earth, 
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because of the coming of 
loh!” This was watt | 
times, and joined in by others of 
the company. By this time the 
crowd was terrific, and every ave 
nue was stopped up. The mob 
began shouting and laughing at 
these poor deluded people, ang 
pelting them with mud and every 
missile they could procure; 
on their part, stoutly resisted; the 
fight became general and tremep. 
dous; the flags were torn down, 
the mob was triumphant, and Sib. 
— = his associates were with 
ifficulty conveyed to the 
ter. By the examination of theo 
bony creatures, it appeared 
at their proceedings were inf. 
enced by the dreams of the boy 
Slater, who, as one of che prison. 
ers affirmed, had had, in fou 
or five months, between five and 
six hundred visions from above, 
As the presiding alderman could 
not make them engage to 
depart peaceably to their homes, 
he was under the necessity of 
committing them to bridewel; 
from which however they were 
discharged the following day, 
on promise of remaining quiet m 
future, 

On the first day of meet 
ing of the new parliament, te 
members for the city of Lon 
don, according to ancient ¢t 
tom, took their seats at @ 
top of the treasury bench 
the house of commons, m SF 
let robes, in rétation as the num 
bers stood at the close of the 
poll, and continued in those seals 
during the election of the 
r, Wilson, not being 


er, 
alderman, provided hi (» 
sir Brook Watson did upward 


of 30 years ago) with a scarlet 
robe without fur. Th 
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The convocation of the bi- 
and clergy of the province 
sean 


terbury assembled at the 
house of the cathedral 
of St. Paul, where they were met 
by the dean of the arches, the 
vicar general of the archbishop 
and lor of London, the 
advocates and proctors, in their 
habits. The procession 
moved from Doctors’ commons 
about eleven. His grace and the 
i took their seats in the 
choir, clothed in their canoni- 
cals, and after the usual ceremo- 
nies were gone 2 an ad- 
journment took place. 
Oficial abstract of the net pro- 
duce of the revenue of G-eat Bri- 
tain, for the quarters ending the 
Sh January 1818 and 1819 re- 
spectively, exclusive of arrears of 


war duties :—- 
1818. 1819, 

Customs.... £5,017,621 2,165,664 
Excise,....... 5,499,672 6,298,040 

a 1,566,532 1,590,532 
... $19,000 $19,000 
Amewed tates, 2,260,017 2,303,778 
Land taxes... 353,604 408,366 
Miscellaneous. 255,318 133,381 


13,271,764 13,398,761 

Itappears, upon the compara. 
tive view of the customs’ revenue 
the two corresponding quar- 
ters, that there has been a less re- 
ceiptin the quarter just expired 
in the corresponding quarter 
last year; but that quarter was 
welled by an anticipated pay- 
ment upon sugar duties to the 
amount nal about 700,000/., which 
erwise not have been 
paid till the next or the following 
quarter. Under the head of mis- 
sthere is a difference of 
120,000/. in favour of the 
ee aponding quarter last year; 
this is to be attributed to a 
Ie repayment of imprest mo- 
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ney. The absolute excess, on a 
comparison of the two quarters, 
is 126,997/.: the receipts, however, 
of the quarter just expired, com- 
pared with the char es on the con- 
solidated fund, exhibit a defici- 
ency of 1,279,000/., beine much 
less than was anticipated, tvs be- 
ing the large half-year’s payment 
of dividends. 

_ The lord chief baron of the 
court of exchequer has applied 
himself to the duties of his office 
with so much assiduity, that on 
Thursday, January 21, not a sin- 
gle cause remained on the paper 
or hearing, though for many 
years past there has been a very 
great arrear, 

ECCENTRIC CHARACTER. 

Mr. Courtois, whose death at 
an advanced age has recently been 
recorded, was for many years a 
hair-dresser in the metropolis, By 
dint of extraordinary exertions in 
various ways, and through a most 
rigid system of — in his 
expenditure, this man (who seem, 
ed to have no small portion of the 
Charteris and the Elwes blended 
in his composition ) died immense- 
ly rich, having amassed, accords 
ing to confident reports, nearly 
two hundred thousand pounds! 
Old Courtois was long well- 
known in the purlieus of St. Mar- 
tin’s and the Haymarket. His 
appearance was meagre and squa- 
lid, and his clothes, such as they 
were, were pertinaciously got up 
in exactly the same cut and fa- 
shion, and the colour always ei- 
ther fawn or morone, For the 
last $0 years the venerable cha- 
peau was uniformly of the same 
cock. The principal feat, how- 
ever, in which this fervent votary 
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fatal affair with the unfortunate 
Mrs. Maria Theresa Phepoe. A- 
bout tventy years ago this ill- 
fated woman projected a rather 
bungling scheme, in order to 
frighten her old acquaintance and 
visitor, Courtois, out of a consi- 
derable sum of money. One 
evening, when she was certain of 
his calling, she had her apart- 
ment prepared for his reception in 
a species of funereal style—a bier, 
a black velvet pall, black wax 
candles lighted, &c. No sooner 
had the old friend entered the 
room, than the lady, assisted by 
her maid, pounced on him, forced 
him into an aim chair, in which 
he was forcibly held down by the 
woman, while the lady, brandish- 
ing a case knife or razor, swore, 
with some violent imprecations, 
that instant death should be his lot, 
if he did not give her an order on 
his banker for a large sum of mo- 
ney. The venerable visitor, a- 


larmed at the gloomy prepara- 
tions and dire threats of the despee 
rate female, asked for pen, ink, 
and paper, which being immedi- 
ately produced, he wrote a check 
on his banker for (we believe) two 


thousand pounds. He immedi- 
ately retired with precipitation, 
happy to escape without personal 
injury. The next morning, be- 
fore its opening, he attended at 
the bank wich some police myr- 
midons, and, on Mrs, Phepoe’s 
making her appearance with the 
check, she was arrested, and sub- 
sequently tried at the Old Bailey, 
on a capital charge grounded on 
the above proceedings. However, 
through the able defence made by 
her counsel (now Mr. justice 
Fielding ), who took a legal ob- 
jection to the case as proved, and 
contended that she never had or 
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obtained any propriy of M, 
Courtois, on the principle that 

ossession constituted the firy 
odes of ownership, she was 
eventually acquitted. Truth,how. 
ever, obliges us to add, that Mrs. 
Phepoe, who was once connected 
with a respectable family in the 
sister island, was in about fogy 
years after capitally convicted op 
a charge of cutting and maimi 
a r woman, for which gh 
salieed the last penalty o* the 
law. Some years since, the late 
lord Gage met Courtois, at the 
court-room of the East-India 
house, on an’ election business. 
‘“* Ah, Courtois,” said his lordship, 
“ what brings you here?” “To 
give my voles, my lord,” was the 
answer. ‘* What! are you a pro 
prietor ? ’’=—* Most certainly,”— 
“And more votes than one?” 
“ Yes, my lord, I have rova.” 
“ Aye, indeed! Why, then, be- 
fore you take the book, pray be 
kind enough ¢o pin up my curls!” 
with which modest request the 
proprietor of four votes, equal to 
ten thousand pounds, immediately 
complied ! 

THE LATE QUEEN’S WILL. 

The will of her late majesty 
was on Friday proved in Doctors’ 
Commons by lord Arden and 

eneral Taylor, the executors. 
The personal property is sworm 
to as oa under 140,000/, 

The will is in substance as fol 
lows :— 

Her majesty directs her debts, 
and the legacies and annuities 
given by her will, to be paid out 
of the personalty, or out ¢ 
sale of personals, if there 1s not 
sufficient in her majesty’s treasury 
to provide for those payments 

er majesty states her pre 
perty to consist of a real — 
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New Windsor, called the Lower 
Lodge, and of personals of va- 
sous descriptions ; those of the 
est value being her jewels, 
which are classed as follows :— 

1, Those which the king pur- 
chased for 50,000/. and presented 
toher (supposed on her marriage). 

9. Those presented to her by 
the nabob of Arcot. 

$, Those purchased by herself, 
or being presents made on birth- 
days or other occasions. 

n the event of the king sur- 
viving, and being restored from 
his malady, her majesty bequeaths 
to him the jewels which he pur- 
chased and gave her; but if he 
should not survive, or should not 
be restored to a sound state of 
mind, she then gives those jewels 
to the houseof Hanover as an heir- 
loom. 

Her majesty then alludes to the 
queen of Wirtemberg being so 
handsomely provided for, and 
gives the jewels presented by the 
nabob of Arcot to her four re- 
maining daughters, directing those 
jewels to be sold, and the produce 
divided amongst the four daugh- 
ters, subject to the charge of 
debts, &c. 

The remaining jewels she gives 
equally amongst the four daugh- 
ters just mentioned, to be divided 
according to a valuation to be 
made of them. 

The house and ground at Frog- 
More, and the Shawe establish 
ment, her majesty gives to the 
princess Augusta Sophia ; but if 
the should find living in it and 

ing it up too expensive, it is 

ected to revert to the crown, 
Upon a valuation being made and 
given for it to the princess Au- 
gusta oe with due considera- 
ton tothe improvements; whe- 
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ther it shall please the prince re. 
gent to reserve possession of it as 
an appendage to Windsor Castle, 
. to authorize any other disposal 
of it. 

Her majesty gives the fixtures, 
articles of common household fur- 
niture, and live and dead stock 
in the house at Frogmore, or on 
the estates, to her daughter Au- 
gusta Sophia. 

She gives the real estate in New 
Windsor, purchased of the late 
duke of St. Albans, and com« 
monly called the Lower Lodge, 
with its appendages, to her 
youngest daughter Sophia. 

Her books, plate, house-linen, 
china, pictures, drawings, prints, 
all articles of ornamental furni- 
ture, and all other valuables and 
personals, she directs to be divided 
in equal shares, according to a va- 
Juation to be made, amongst her 
four younger daughters. 

Her majesty states, that she 
brought various property from 
Mecklenburgh, as specified in a 
list, No. 1. to be annexed to her 
will ; and she desired that that 
property shall revert to the house 
of Mecklenburgh-Strelitz, and be 
sent back to the senior branch of 
that house, 

Her majesty then expresses her 
intention of giving several lega- 
cies, as specified in a list No. 2. to 
be annexed to her will, to be paid 
out of her personal property, 
within six months after her death; 
but no such lists as these were an- 
nexed to her will or made out by 
her majesty. 

Her majesty appoints lord 
Arden and general Taylor trus- 
tees for the property bequeathed 
to her daug — Elizabeth = 
Mary; statin at property to 
sdk 0 hemi ie their sole benefit, 
(B 2) and 
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and independent of any husbands 
they have or may have, and she 
also appoints lord Arden and ge- 
neral Taylor her executors. 

The will is dated November 
16, 1818 (the day before her ma- 
jesty’s death). It is in the hand- 
writing of general Taylor ; and 
two of the attesting witnesses are 
sir Francis Milman and sir Henry 
Halford. 

THE QUEEN'S PROPERTY. 

Part of the queen’s property, 
consisting of pieces of silk and sa- 
tin, gold and silver, figured and 
plain, not made up, were measured 
onFriday, at the queen’s house, St. 
James’s park, amounting to 2140 

ards.— They were presents to 

er majesty, or purchases made 
by her for the encouragement of 
the manufactures. They are of 
various prices, from one guinea to 
five guineas per yard, and many 
of them of the most beautiful 
workmanship—one of them, a 


piece of green silk shot with gold, 
is of the most exquisite beauty. 
This valuable collection the prin- 
cessess have presented to ma- 
dame Beckendorff, as a mark of 
their esteem for the favourite of 


their deceased royal parent. In 
another apartment was a large 
store of the most superb shawls, 
oriental presents to ce majesty, 
but many of them nearly con- 
sumed by the moths, 

We remark with pleasure, that 
certain improvements have been 
made in the gallery of the house 
of commons since the last recess, 
by which it must be more rapidly 

eared when strangers are or- 
dered to withdraw, and by which 
those scenes of confusion and con- 
test will be prevented which for- 
merly occurred at every division 
OM a interesting question. An 
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additional door, with an add. 
tional staircase, leading into q 
common lobby, are now made, 
one of which isto be appropriated 
to those who enter, and the other 
reserved for those who retire, 
the one being alternately shut 
when the other is employed. The 
consequence is, that those who 
first retire on the order of the 
speaker to withdraw, will firs 
reach the admission coor, and be 
first admitted ; so that the former 
contest about who should remain 
longest will now be converted into 
a struggle about who shall get 
out soonest. Coupled with this 
change, which has merely are. 
ference to the order and conveni- 
ence of the house itself, and which 
at the utmost can only save a little 
time and a little personal exertion 
of the messengers, there is an- 
other, which, as it affords an ad- 
ditional accommodation to the 
gentlemen who report the pro 
ceedings of parliament, may be 
regarded as a benefit to the public 
at large. Until very lately, nota 
cilities were granted them in the 
execution of their arduous and 
important duties: they had t 
struggle among the crowd for ad- 
mission, and when admitted had 
no convenience allowed them be- 
soma the idlest by-stander. The 
ate speaker, without noise and 
without pretension, made several 
important arrangements for their 
convenience ; and without gram 
ing rights which would have been 
inconsistent with the orders of 
house, procured for them sev 
practical privileges. To him they 
owe the advantage of a retiring 
room in cases a division, it- 
stead of being turned out to fight 
their way among the 
crowd; and the convenience of 
being 
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being admitted at certain inter- 
vals in the course of the debate, 
although the doors be shut to 


other strangers. The right ho. 


sourable gentleman who now fills 
‘be chair seems to be actuated by 
the indulgent temper of his pre- 
decessor, and we have no doubt 
will do all that sti!l remains to be 
done to complete the arrange- 
ments which the latter went so 
Gr to establish. A small door, 
opening inwards, is now made for 
the back seat which the reporters 
generally occupy, and nothing 
more is required to be done but 
to rail off this back seat for their 
exclusive use, or to give the mes- 
sengers orders to reserve it for 
ther accommodation. By con- 
ceding practically this additional 
privilege, not a step is made to- 
wards intringing che orders of the 
house by conferring a claim of 
ng. lf their admission is éole. 
raed, Amore convenient seat for 
tem may be tolerated too : if they 
we already distinguished from 
other strangers by certain privi- 
eges de facto, an additional pri- 
vege of the same kind may be 
cmceded without changing fur- 
ter their relations in point of 
"git: if the proceedings of the 
douse are permitted to be pub- 
ished, facilities may be allowed 
‘or publishing them correctly 
while this permission continues, 
wuhout making permission a law ; 
ind though the gallery of the 
Souse be small, the appropriation 
* one bench of it to the gentle- 
men who report its debates to the 
wbole nation (or, im other words, 
to the representatives of the na- 
“onal audience) does not seem a 
1 eoportionate space taken from 
~ ‘€commodation of that part 
* the public who are ansious per- 
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sonally to attend. We refrain 
from making any observations on 
the qualifications of the gentle. 
men alluded to, or the advantage 
which the nation and Europe de- 
rive from the publicity given by 
their means to parliamentary pro- 
ceedings. Dr, Paley considers the 
free publication of the speeches 
of members (which places the 
conduct of the legislature and of 
the government under the imme- 
diate eye of every man who can 
read a newspaper) a sufficient 
substitute for parliamentary re- 
form; and if the vigilance thus 
kept alive, and the information 
thus diffused, be so important, 
surely no other argument need be 
used to justify a slight extension 
of accommodation to those by 
whose means these speeches are 
committed to the press. 

The commissioners of excise 
having commenced their sittings 
at the chief office in Broad-street, 
some account of his majesty’s ex- 
cise-court may not be useless or 
unacceptable. 

This court and the court of ap- 
peal from its decisions were con- 
stituted by the act of 12 Car. IL., 
c. 23. s. 31.; and 12 Car. IL, 
c. 24. s. 35.3; which direct that 
“ forfeitures and offences made 
and committed within the imme- 
diate limits of the ehief office of 
excise in London, shall be heard, 
adjudged, and determined by the 
chief commissioners and gover- 
nors appointed by his majesty, or 
the major part of them, or by the 
commissioners for appeals and re- 
gulating of this duty, in the case 
of appeal, but not otherwise.” 

The act of 12 Car. IL., ¢. 23. 
s. $4. and c. 24. s. 48. states the 
limits of the chief office to include 
the cities of London and West- 

(B 3) minster, 
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minster, borough of Southwark whole of the sittings in rotation 
and suburbs, and parishes within (except the chairman), in additigs 
the bills of mortality, to which, to their ordinary duties in the cok 
by the act of 24 Geo. II. c. 40. lection and management of the 


the parish of St. Marylebone was revenue, ' 
added. The following is an accurate 


The officers of his majesty's account of the late changes in the 
court of excise are the solicitor, or police of the metropolis :—Mr, 
his deputy, who has now a sepa- Conant, from Worship-street, sue. 
rate patent. ceeds the late Mr. Burrows x 

2. The registrar, and Marlborough-street ; Mr. Rogers, 

$, The messengers who sum- from Lambeth-street, succeeds 
mon the parties, and execute the Mr, Leach at Hatton-garden; 
warrants granted by the court. and Mr. serjeant Sellon, from 

The duty of the commissioners Union-hall, succeeds Mr. Turton 
of appeal isto hear and determine at Hatton-garden. The newms 
all appeals from the judgement gistrates are,—Mr. Swabey, at 
of the commissioners of excise, in Worship-street; Mr. Rawlinson, 


excise causes, at Lambeth-street; and Mr, 
The number of causes heard Baugh Allen, at Unionehall, 
and decided by the commission- PURNEAH CATTLE, 


ers of excise, during the last five A bull, cow, and calf, of the 
years, was 5904, or about 1180 breed of Purneah, a district 
annually, There were, during Bengal, were brougit to Dum 
the same period; only seven ap- fries from Calcutta, They ar 
peals; of which one was not pro- not larger than a Leicestershir 
ceeded in by the appellant, three sheep, extremely handsome and 
have not been heard, and inthe gentle. The calf is about ta 
remaining three the decisions of weeks old, and was produced @ 
the commissioners of excise have sea: they were much admired for 
been affirmed. the symmetry of their shape. The 
The usual days of sitting of the grass upon which they were ted 
commissioners of excise are Wed- during their voyage, resembled 
nesdays and Fridays, and the sit- fiorin, but appeared to be of finer 
tings continue regularly for sir texture, and was perfectly fret 
months in every year, or longer, and sweeteflavoured. They Wet 
as the number of causes may ren- also supplied with gram, a 9 
der necessary. Counsel attend of grain not unlike our peas. 
when the parties desire it, and on ‘T'he animals, notwithstanding the 
these occasions a barrister of ex- length of the voyage, were i 
perience is retained to defend the high condition, and it is h 
interests and rights of the crown. will thrive in their new country. 
The last two counsel were Mr. NEWS FOR THE BLIND, 
justice Dampier, and, after him, Comparative happiness is T% 
Mr. Gaselee. The present coun- stored to the blind by the 
sel is Mr. Sheppard, son of the of the abbe Guille, director of 
attorney-general, There are no royal institution for the blind at 
fees in this court. The commis- Paris, This valuable book has 
sioners of excise attend during the just been translated and pm 
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‘9 London; and it contains prac- 
tical means and plain instructions, 
by which the blind may be taight 
to read, write, and cypher, and 
work at various useful trades and 
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manufactures ; illustrated with 
many engravings. In Paris the 
original work was printed by the 
blind. 


AFFIDAVIT. 
William Watkins, deputy and acting publisher of “ The Times” 
newspaper, hereby makes oath and certifies, that the subjoined is a 
true and faithful account of the sale of “ The Times’’ for the years 
1816, 1817, and 1818, and likewise of the corresponding months of 














each year :— 

1816. 1817. | 1818. 
January ee ee .. 162,018 173,340 178,730 
February é are) 167,409 161,055 
March .. - .. 168,309 | 177,687 175,637 
April ee ee ee 165,717 | 171,720 177,354 
May a ee .. 172,629 | 177,903 176,454 
June oe oo] 60Cee 1G 184,806 176,148 
July .. 7 ~. 163,413 | 172,098 180,531 
August i - .. 160,893 | 162;279 171,549 
September... we we 149,517 | 154,197 | 170,667 
October .. ee ». 162,505 167,382 178,740 
November = a .. 159,237 | 167,778 172,386 
December .. ow .. 166,167 | 172,467 187,515 
1,941,345 |2,049,066 '2,101,766 

SINGULAR FATE OF SOME OF THE 

FEBRUARY. CELEBRATED FRENCH GENE- 

FRANCE. RALS, WHO SERVED DURING 


It is spoken of at Paris as curi- 
ous, that Louis XVIII. has cho- 
en the same day of the year for 
his coronation, as that when Na- 
poleon was crowned emperor. 

The chamber of peers has 
agreed, by a majority of 79 voices 
© 35, to abolish throughout the 
French territory the droit d’ Au- 
eine; by which the property of 

sdeceased in France escheat- 

ed to = French crown, 
¢ French government have 
purchased 1300 Cashmire goats, 
th have already arrived in 

“sia, on their way to France. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

General Dumourier, exiled from 
France, has now a pension of 
1,200/. per annum from the Bri- 
tish government. 


Luckner, 7 

Custine, 

Houchard, Guillotined, un- 

Biron, duc de der the go- 
Lauzun, vernment of 

Westerman, Robespierre. 





Ronsin, 
Rossignol, J 
Miranda, a native of Caraccas, 
died lately in Cadiz, a state 
prisoner. 
Hoche, 
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Hoche, poisoned. 

Championnet, ditto. 

Kleber, assassinated in Egypt. 

Pict -ru, exiled from his coun- 
try, afterwards strangled. 

Brune, assassinated at Avignon 
in 1815. 

Malet and Lahorie, (the latter 
implicated in George’s conspi- 
racy, but fled from France) shot 
for attempting to subvert the 
governnmient of Bonaparte in 
1812. 

Ney, shot in 1815, during the 
government of Louis XVITI. 

Mouton Duvernet, ditto, 1815. 

Murat, shot by order of the king 
of Naples, after having him. 
self been sovereign of that 
country. 

Moreau, exiled from his country, 
and killed in battle in the war 
carried on against France in 
1813. 

Berthier, thrown ont of a win. 
dow and killed, his murderers 
not known. 

The following are at present ex- 
iled from France :—Grouchy, 
Vandamme, Thureau, Savary 
(duc de Rovigo), Soult, Hum. 
bert, Bertrand, Lefevre Des. 
nouettes, and ihe brothers Lal- 
lemand. 

The Journal de la Li‘rarie con- 
tains the names of the principal li- 
braries in France. The most 
considerable are, the king’s, in 
Paris,containing 800,000 volumes, 
of which 50,000 are manuscript. 
The library of St. Genevieve, in 
Paris, in which there are 110,000 
printed volumes, and 2,000 manu- 
SCTipts ; the library of Lyons, 
containing 106,000 volumes; that 
of Bordeaux, which possesses 
105,000; the Mazarine library, 
in Paris, in which are 90,000 
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printed volumes, and 3,437 many. 
scripts; that of Versailles, jy 
which are 40,000; that of Dijon, 
which contains $5,000, 
number of libraries in the de. 
partments is 274. ‘These are, 
for the most part, if not altoge. 
ther, open to the public, 

The following is a curious 
order of the day issued by Be 
naparte, when first consul, op 
the occasion of an act of wi. 
cide committed b¢ a horse grena- 
dier :— 

Extract from the orderly book 
of the horse grenadiers of the con. 
sular guard. 

Order of the 22d Floreal (year 
10). 

The grenadier Grobbin has de. 
stroyed himself in consequence of 
a love affair. He was otherwis 
a respectable man. This is the 
second event of the kind which 
has happened in the corps within 
a month. 

The first consul has directed 
that it shall be inserted in the or 
der of the day of the guard, that 
a soldier ought to know how to 
subdue sorrow and the agitation 
of the passions ; that there is as 
much courage in enduring with 
tirmness the pains of the heart, as 
in remaining steady under te 
grape shot of a_ battery. To 
abandon oneself to grief without 
resistance, to kill oneself in order 
to escape from it, is to fy from 
the field of battle before one 
conquered. 
ataainiy gn ogionaigg * consul. 


true copy. Bssibkts- 


SPAIN, — ee 
It appears, that thirteen indi 
viduals, alleged to have been im 


plicated in the affair at Valencia, 
were 
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were shot in that city on the 2lst 
ult. The wretched delinquents 
were shot in the back, and their 
mangled remains afterwards ex- 
posed on gibbets. They refused to 
disclose any thing of their confe- 
derates, although the conspiracy 
is believed to have very extensive 
ramifications. After the execu- 
tion, Elio published a sanguinary 
proclamation; in which, after 
exhorting the citizens to be faithe 
ful to their commander, he adds, 
« Point out to me the traitors, 
and I will exterminate them !”— 
The writer of these particulars 
closes with the following observa- 
tion:—* The eyes of the Spa- 
niards have been opened by the 
French war to the state of politi. 
cil and religious tyranny under 
which they havesufficiently groan- 
ed; and certain it is, that neither 
can be of long duration.” 

Letters from Spain mention, 
that an entire regiment which had 
leit Zaragosa, under orders to 
proceed to Valencia, where it was 
supposed popular commotion ex- 
ited, broke out into a state of 
open mutiny, at a place called 
Caspe ; where the soldiers declar- 
éd, they would not take up arms 
to enslave thir fellow countrymen. 
The colonel endeavoured to ap- 
pease them; but, it is added, 
they rose upon and killed him, 
together with some of his officers, 
and then disbanded themselves. 


GERMANY, 

According to private letters 
from Berlin, colonel Massenbach 
has been sentenced to imprison- 
ment for life in a fortress. 

A letter from Frankfort, dated 
February 5, says, “ The inhabi- 
tants of the grand duchy of Hesse 
having named a_ deputation to 


make the grand duke acquaint- 
ed with their different grievances, 
the ministry prohibited them from 
taking such a step. Notwith- 
standing this, the deputies pro- 
ceeded directly to the capital; 
and having explained, with as 
much truth as modesty, the grie- 
vances of their constituents, the 
grand duke replied to them—“I 
see clearly, that false reports have 
been made to me: for the future, 
the inhabitants have no more to 
do than to address themselves to 
me ; I will endeavour to remedy 
the grievances of which they com- 
plain. They shall have the states 
as they wish them.” 

The late queen of Wirtemberg 
has bequeathed to the king, her 
husband, a million of roubles, and 
two table services; one of which, 
in gold, was a present from St. 
Petersburg. She has also left 
him the interest of two millions of 
roubles, bequeathed to her daugh- 
ters, until the period of their ma- 
jority, 

‘There is a curious article in the 
French papers, under the head of 
Hanover, which furnishes a per- 
fectly novel feature in the prac- 
tice of legislation. In the last sit- 
ting of the general assembly of 
the states of Hanover, the ques- 
tion was, whether the nobility 
ought to contribute towards the 
public burthens, in conjunction 
with the third estate, ‘lhe mem- 
bers of the first estate (the nobili- 
ty) dreading a result inimical to 
their interests, retired from the 
hall, under various pretexts, with 
the view of preventing any deci- 
sion being come to on this propo- 
sition, ‘The number of deputies 
required to adopt any legal reso- 
lutions being 52, those of the 


third estate did not oppose this 
species 
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number remaining was suth- 
cient ; but when the 52d member, 
M. de Ramdobr, was in the act 
of following the example of his 
colleagues, the counsellor of the 
consistory, M. Spieker, a repre- 
sentative of the third estate, placed 
himself quickly before the door of 
the hall, and said, in a firm tone, 
to M. Ramdohr, that he invited 
him, in the name of all his col- 
leagues, not to withdraw himself 
until the scrutiny on the project 
under discussion should be ter- 
minated, M. Ramdohr was ob- 
liged to comply ; and after some 
conversation, the result of the 
scfutiny was an equal repartition 
of the public burdens amongst all 
the os natin without distinc- 
tion of classes. 

A letter from Hamburgh 
contained some severe strictures 
on the senafe of Lubeck, respect. 
ing an ordinance, or edict, pub- 
lished by the government of that 
republic: we find that these stric- 
tures have given great uneasiness, 
as if they were overcharged and 
calumnious. The most effectual 
way of putting the matter right, 
is by publishing the edict itself, of 
which we have obtained a copy: 
people, therefore, may draw their 
own conclusions, whether it is 
composed in a liberal spirit, or 
whether it does not, in a certain 
degree, merit the severity of our 
remarks :— 


epemes of desertion, as long as 
the 


*€ ORDINANCE OF THE SENATE OF 
LUBECK, DATED DECEMBER 2, 
1818, 


“To prevent the citizens of 
Lubeck, who contribute towards 
the support of the state, from being 


= ee the senate has decreed— 
lat all strangers, and Jews, are 
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prohibited from carrying on trade 
within the jurisdictionof the city, 

‘¢ For the first offence they are 
to pay a heavy penalty, with the 
loss ot their goods. For the g. 
cond offence, they are not to be 
permitted to dwell in the city, 
and themselves and families are 
to be sent to Moisling, or else. 
where. 

“ Every citizen and inhabitant 
is hereby required to refuse their 
assistance to strangers, and Jews, 
in carrying on an unlawful trade; 
and all offenders in this respect 
shall be subject to a heavy penal. 
ty, or imprisonment ; and for a 
second offence, a still heavier pu. 
nishment shall be inflicted: and 
if the offender isa citizen, he shall 
lose his citizenship. 

“Tt shall be lawful for the guild 
of grocers, after information has 
been given to the magistrates, and 
with one of their officers, to enter 
the houses where such unlawful 
traffic is carried on, or suspected 
to be carried on; and if such traf. 
fic should be found to exist, the 
above regulations are to be care 
ried into effect. 

‘* All superintending officers of 
trade and navigation are to be 
particularly vigilant in discovering 
such unlawful traffic, and are re- 
ferred to the decrees of 1768 and 
1778, and other ordinances. 

“‘ This decree is to be printed, 
and made public in all the inns 
and beer houses; and to be made 
known to all Jews resident at pre- 
sent in this city ; and the proper 
officers are required to act accord- 
ing to the spirit of this publica- 
tion, 

« Given in the senate, on the 
2d day of December, 1818.” 

RUSSIA. 


According to the last accounts 
from 
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from St. Petersburg, the Gulph 
of Finland was as open to navl- 

‘on as in the middle of sume 
mer: a circumstance never before 
known at this period. 

A system has been adopted in 
Russia, of quartering soldiers on 
the peasantry ; by which the for- 
mer are to be instructed in the 
arts of peace, and the latter in 
those of war ! 

TURKEY. 

An article from Constantino- 
ple, of the 26th of December, 
contains the following further de- 
tails relative to the execution of 
the chief of the Wechabites and 
two of his suite :—* It was on the 
13th inst. that the impatience of 
the sultan and the whole nation 
was satisfied. The brig of the 
Pacha of Egypt, which had on 
board the leader of the formida- 
ble sect of the Wechabites, Ab- 
dallah, his mufti, and his trea- 
surer, together with the treasures 
plundered by the Wechabites 
from the temple at Mecca, and 
now recovered, arrived in the port 
of this city. The sultan was ime 
mediately informed of it ; and the 
following day the prisoners, load- 
ed with chains, were led throuch 
several streets of Constantinople, 
and brought before the divan. 
After some questions had been 
put to them, and their answers 
noted down, they were sent to 
the house of Mehmed Ali Pacha, 
where they remained for the night. 
But the sultan was so incensed at 
this, that he caused them to be 
thrown the next day into the low- 
est dungeon of the Bostangi Pa- 
cha ; there they remained till the 
17th in rigorous confinement. On 
this the sultan, followed by a 
§reat multitude of people, repair- 
ed in solemn procession to the 
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Eski Serai (Old Seraglio), to re- 
ceive in this palace the congratu- 
lations of the great men on the 
victory over the Wechabites. Af. 
ter the grand vizier, the high ad- 
miral, and the chief of the scribes 
or legists, had bowed respectfully 
at the foot of the throne, the cri- 
minal Abdallah, with his mufti 
and treasurer, were brought in, 
chained, by the chief of the janis- 
saries. ‘The incensed monarch 
looked anzrily at them, caused 
the ‘Tartars who had brought 
them hither to be invested with 
sable pelisses, in their presence ; 
and hereupon the schaich of the 
Islam announced to them their 
sentence of death, for the execu. 
tion of which the sultan gave a 
sign. Immediately hereupon, the 
chief, Abdallah, was beheaded 
at the gate of the imperial pa 
lace ; his mufti, opposite the gate 
of the vizier; and his treasurer, 
in the palace of the burnt pillar. 
Their bodies and heads remained 
exposed to view three days; but 
no tafta or table, announcing 
their crime, was fastened to them, 
as is usually done. It is said 
that a seal was found upon Abdal- 
lah Bensund, which, besides the 
history of his name, bore on tt 
the title of Caliph.” 

On the same day arrived two 
Tartars of the pacha of Damas- 
cus, with the happy intelligence 
that the pilgrims of Mecca had 
safely passed the desert, and ace 
complished their journey. The 
Tartars brought several vessels 
filled with the water from the sa- 
cred spring Zemzem, and other 
presents from the holy city. 

The Porte is constantly em- 
ployed in the most active mea 
sures to ensure tranquillity and 


security in this city, The for- 
midable 
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midable corps of the jantssaries 
now receives punishments for its 
numerous mutinies. One of its 
first officers has lately been ba- 
nished to Cyprus, and two others 
strangled in the castles on the 
Saatheres. Four other officers, 
convicted of robbery aod murder, 
have had the same fate. 

Private accounts from Tripoli 
say that the governor of T'ezzan 
had arrived there by sea with a 
rich cargo of negro slaves, ele- 
phants’ teeth, ostrich feathers, &c. 
worth 300,000 heavy piastres. It 
is said to belong principally to the 
dey. However the continued 
traffic in slaves is to be lamented, 
which even some christian powers 
have not yet abandoned, it is con- 
solatory to learn that the dey of 
Tripoli has sent out no cruizers 
since last summer, and seems in- 
clined to turn his attention to agri- 
culture. 

The Gazette de France states, 
that the present grand seignior 
was born in 1782, and mounted 
the throne in 1806. ‘This prince 
displays superior genius, a strong 
mind, and great firmness. Du. 
ring two years he has succeeded 
in reducing the janissaries to a 
strict obedience. —All the pachas 
and rebel agents have been com. 
pelled to submit, and the most 
obstinate have lost their lives. He 
has aboliched hereditary places, 
and limited the power of the grand 
vizier ; he supérintends his divan, 
and directs every thing himself. 
He maintains a great number of 
secret emissuries throughout the 
extent of his empire, and adopts 
his measures before his vizier and 
ministers can make their reports 
to him. 

ASIA. 


Advices have been 


received 


Ira 
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from Ceylon, by the way of My. 
dras, communicating intelligence 
of the capture of the Malabar 
chief, pretender to the crown of 
Candy, who is supposed to have 
been the chief cause of the ingsyr. 
rection which has so long prevail. 
ed ia thatisland. ‘Together with 
him was made prisoner, his prime 
minister, Kappitipela. 
AMERICA, 

By a report of the committee 
of the house of representatives on 
the case of our unfortunate coup. 
trymen, Arbuthnot and Ambris 
ter, we are happy to perceive, 
that the conduct of Jackson is de. 
cidedly condemned by the com. 
mittee; who state, that they “cap 
find no law of the United States 
authorizing a trial before a mili. 
tary court for such offences as are 
alleged against Arbuthnot and 
Ambrister, (except so much of 
the second charge as charges Ar 
buthnot ‘with acting as a spy,’ 
of which part of the charge the 
court found him ‘not guilty’), 
Nor, in the opinion of the com. 
mittee, does any usage authorize, 
or exigency appear from the do- 
cuments accompanying the report 
of the trial which can justify, the 
assumption and exercise of power 
by the court martial and the com- 
manding general onthis occasion.” 
—The report, together with a 
protest of one of the members of 
the committee who differed with 
his colleagues, was ordered to be 
referred to the whole house. 

A report from the war pe 
ment of the government 0 
United States, relative to Indian 
affairs, proposes that measures 
should be immediately adopted by 
the executive power, to exclu 
altogether foreigners from trading 


with these tribes; and to abtam 
for 
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for citizens of the United States 
the entire monopoly. In order 
to secure this object, Mr. Cal- 
houn recommends compulsory 
steps 5 and the establishment of a 
company, with a sufficient capi- 
tal to be divided into shares, li- 
mited to the term of twenty years, 
It would appear that the Ameri- 
can government is attempting to 
grike a blow at the British fur 
trade in Canada, which is of so 
much importance to this country; 
and the secretary of the war de- 
nt entertains the opinion, 
that the influence of the North. 
west and Hudson’s Bay compa. 
niesamong the Indians may be 
successfully opposed. ‘There are 
many parts of this report, as we 
conceive, inconsistent with the 
feelings of liberty and independ- 
ence so much boasted of in the 
United States. 
“Department of war, Decem- 
ber 5, 1818—The time seems to 


have arrived, when our policy 
towards the Indians should under- 


go an important change. They 
neither are in fact, nor ought to 
be considered as, independent 
nations. Our views of their in- 
terest, and not our own, ought to 
govern them.”’ 

AMERICAN STEAM VESSEL, 

The following extract of a let- 
ter froma gentleman in New York 
toafriend in this country, gives 
an interesting account of an ime 
provement in steam navigation, 
which has lately taken place in 
that country :— 

“A patent has lately been 
granted to a Mr. Gray, for a very 
considerableimprovementinsteam 
“ee which it is calculated 
mul be of great service in propell- 
"B Vessels at sea, ‘To obviate 

difficulty arising from apply- 
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ing wheels, paddles are substi- 
tuted, which, working under wa- 
ter by means of a lever, (or, to 
use the term of Mr. Gray, the in- 
ventor, ‘ lever paddles,’) are not 
affected by the roughness of the 
sea, The great merit of this in- 
vention is, the paddles, not being 
attached to any wheels, receive 
direct the full power of the steam 
engine. By this means the loss 
of power, from complicated mae 
chinery, and accumulation of fric- 
tion, (hitherto unavoidable,) its 
completely done away. I have 
been on board one of these ves- 
sels, completely rigged like any 
other ship, and no way ditlering 
in the hull, except not being quite 
so deep. You see nothing that 
indicates any thing like a steam- 
boat. I observed two immense 
thick beams, which came in an in- 
clined direction from the bottom 
of the hold, close up to the main 
hatchway, to which the machinery 
is to be attached; of course the 
greater part of it will be secured 
on deck. Eighteen days is supe 
posed to be the passage from New 
York to Liverpool. As they de- 
pend altogether on passengers for 
remuneration, of course the hold 
is left entirely free for fuel. Coal 
is preferred, as being cheaper, and 
taking up less room. Accommo- 
dations are fitted up in the most 
elegant manner for 34 passengers 
which, at 50 guineas each, only 5 
more than common, will leave 
1750 guineas to the proprietors 
in the course of two or three 
weeks. In the event of the ma- 
chinery getting irremediably out 
of order on the passage, or run- 
ning out of fuel, they have the 
usual resource of making sail, and 
bearing away in the ordinary man- 
ner, If the plan does not succeed, 

merely 
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merely by taking out the ma- 
chinery, there remains no differ- 
ence between her and any other 
vessel.— Her model is very supe- 
rior, and her commander an expe- 
rienced seaman. Such was the 
high opinion entertained of the 
scheme, that the stock was sub- 
scribed for in ten days.” 

The report of the committee 
appointed to investigate the affairs 
of the bank of the United States 
has been published. It occupies 
ten columns of an American pa- 
per. It states as an inference re- 
sulting from facts, that the embar- 
rassments of the bank, in receiv- 
ing the notes of all its offices, did 
not arise so much from the fair 
and ordinary balance of trade, 
which might have been calculated 
and provided for, as from the ex- 
cessive discounts granted at some 
of the offices, particularly Balt- 
more and Philadelphia, and the 
drafts consequent upon these dis- 
counts which were made upon the 
other offices; and that the con- 
duct of the bank in adopting the 
new system of refusing the notes 
of the branches, was perfectly fair 
and equitable. The total amount 
of specie imported from Europe 
by the bank since its institution, 
was 7,381,750 58 dollars, the ex- 
pense ct which, including interest 
premium, and 20,000 dollars paid 
to the agent for going to London, 
amounted to 525,297 28 dollars. 
The amount of specie in the bank 
in January 1817, was 1,724,109 
dollars. ‘The report concludes 
with stating—it is the opinion 
of the committee that the provi- 
sions of the charter of the bank 
have been violated in four several 
instances :— 

l. In purchasing two millions 
of public debt, in order to substi- 
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tute them for two other million; 
of similar debt which it had cop. 
tracted to sell, or had sold in Ey. 
rope, and which the secretary of 
the treasury claimed the right of 
redeeming. 

2. In not requiring the fulf). 
ment of the engagement made by 
the stockholders or subscribers to 
pay the second and third instal. 
ments on the stock in coin and 
funded debt. 

3. In paying dividends to stock. 
holders who had not completed 
their instalments. 

4. By the judges of the firs 
and second election allowing 
many persons to give more than 
30 votes each, under a false pre 
tence. 

York (Upper Canada), Feb. %. 

REX V. THE EARL OF SELKIRE 
AND OTHERS.—A bill of indict. 
ment for a conspiracy to ruin the 
trade of the North West Compu. 
ny, and impoverish the partners 
thereof, was found by the grand 
jury against Thomas Douglas, 
earl of Selkirk; J. B. chevalier de 
Lorimier, captain in his majesty’s 
Indian department ; captain Pro 
tais D’Orsonnens, late of the De 
Meuron regiment ; captain Fre 
derick Matthey, ditto; lieutenant 
G. A. Fauche, ditto ; lieutenant 
Frederick Graffenrad, ditto; sr 
geant Jacob Vitchie, ditto; cap 
tain Miles Macdonnell, late of the 
Canadian fencibles ; _ lieutenant 
Alexander Bridport Becher, late 
of the royal navy ; Dr. John Al. 
len, John Spencer, Donald Mae 
pherson, James Chatelain, Jobs 
M‘Nab, Archibald Macdonald, 
and John P. Bourke. 

The indictment contained three 
counts; and amongst the num 
rous overt acts therein set 


supported by documentary ‘ad 
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oral evidence, the following were 
particularly prominent :— lhe en- 
ing and arming a number of 
Fbanded soldiers (foreigners) ; 
the entry of them, by force and 
arms, into Fort William, in Au- 
gust 1816; retaining possession 
of the fort till May 1817; send- 
ing off, as prisoners, the partners 
the North West Company found 
there; getting rid of the clerks, 
by subpeenas to appear at York at 
a period when no courts are held 
there, without inquiring of them 
whether they knew any thing of 
the matters to which the subpeenas 
related, and without ever bringing 
them forward afterwards ; stop- 
ping of the outfits from going in- 
to the interior, and the returns 
from coming to Montreal ; pos- 
sessing themselves of all the books 
and papers of the concern; send- 
ing away the principal clerk under 
acharge of felony, without exa- 
mination, and without having ever 
followed up that charge ; the pre- 
tended sale by Daniel Mackenzie 
of the North West property, ob- 
ined by his lordship by means 
of continued duress ; tampering 
wih and debauching the North 
West Company’s servants, and 
commanding them in the king’s 
name ; writing circular letters to 
partners and clerks in the in- 
terior country, advising them to 
abandon their trust, alleging that 
the North West Company were 
tuned, and to carry the furs to 
Hudson’s bay; taking possession 
of Fort Lake La Pluie, and the 
Property there, and stopping the 
Aavigation, &c. 
,~ Pon this being returned a true 
the attorney general moved 
the process of the court against 
Parties; and Dr. Allen are 
flowing dat” be arraigned the 
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WILLIAM SMITH V. THE EARL 
OF SELKIRK.—This was a civil 
action brought by Mr. William 
Smith against lord Selkirk for 
false imprisonment. 

It appeared in evidence that 
the plaintiff was under-sheriff of 
the western district, and as such 
the bearer of a writ of restitution 
founded on a verdict of a special 
jury at Sandwich, in October 
1816, and granted by the sitting 
magistrate, ordering the restora- 
tion of Fort William to the North 
West Company ; he was also the 
bearer of a warrant for felony is- 
sued against his lordship, Dr. Al- 
len, captain Matthey, and others, 
upon an information upon oath 
before a justice of the peace. Mr, 
Smith got to Fort William on the 
19th of March 1817, and pro- 
duced his writ of restitution, witli 
which his lordship refused to com- 
ply ; and when the ear] and the 
others were arrested by Mr, Smith 
upon the warrant for felony, his 
lordship laid hold of him and 
pushed him out of doors ; and he 
was afterwards kept in close cus- 
tody in the fort under a military 
guard. A circumstance which 
added much to the grievous nature 
of the offence, and which was 
particularly dwelt upon by the 
judge in his charge to the jury, 
was, that whilst Mr. Smith was 
kept in rigorous confinement, 
Charles de Reinhard, though un- 
der an accusation for murder, was 
at large and keeping a school, 
though nominally under the sur- 
veillance of one or two of his for- 
mer comrades. The chief justice 
also remarked upon another part 
of the evidence for the defence, 
by which it appeared that the only 
option left to Mr. Smith to obtain 
his liberty was that of abandoning 
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his duty, and breaking his oath of 
office, by a promise not to molest 
lord Selkirk. Mr. Smith, how- 
ever, notwithstanding this propo- 
sal, persisted in doing his duty, 
and was not liberated until the 
evacuation of Fort William by his 
lordship and his forces in May 
1818. 

The jury after some delibera- 
tion, returned a verdict in favour 
of the plaintiff.—Damages 500/. 
Halifax currency. 

INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
$.—A case was this day de- 
cided at the court of requests, 
Bath :—A servant man suing his 
master for a month's wages in con- 
sequence of his being dismissed 
from his situation without a regu. 
lar notice. The defendant having 
proved negligence of duty and dis- 
obedience of orders by the com- 
lainant, the commissioners de- 
cided that a master or mistress is 
not bound to retain a negligent or 
disobedient servant intheiremploy, 
after repeated but fruitless admoni- 
tion ; andthataservant thus offend- 
ing isnotentitled to recover anextra 
month’s wages in case of sudden 
dismissal from his situation. 

In the court of king's bench, in 
the case—The king v. Bogle 
French, Burke, and Wells,—the 
defendants were brought up to 
receive the sentence of the court, 
having been convicted of a con- 
spiracy to obtain letters of marque 
from Portugal, under which they 
captured a ship named the Car- 
lotta, sailing under a British li- 
cense. On a former day the de- 
fendants moved an arrest of judge- 
ment ; but the court held that they 
had been properly found guilty of 
conspiracy. On this occasion the 
defendants put in affidavits, throw- 
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ing themselves on the m 
the court. The sentence = 
months’ imprisonment in thehouy 
of correction for Bogle French 
and Wells, Burke, who was con, 
sidered the chief offender, to x 
imprisoned three years in Ney. 
ate, 

This day also a court of pros 
= was held at the Indiz 
ouse, for the purpose of laying 
before them official documents 
respecting the late military Ope. 
rations in India, and resolutions 
of thanks adopted in consequence 
by the court of directors. The 
chairman having taken a very mi- 
nute view of the military cam. 
paign which had been so honour. 
ably and happily terminated, ia 
the warmest manner eulogized the 
governor-g¢neral for the very er. 
cellent conduct he had shown du. 
ring the whole of it, moved, That 
the thanks of the court should be 
given to the most noble the mar 
quis of Hastings, K. G. for the 
wisdom, skill, and energy he had 
displayed, in planning and con 
ducting the war against the Pio- 
darees; and while the court r- 
gretted the occurrence of any cir- 
cumstances leading to an extet- 
sion of the territory, it duly ap- 
preciated the promptitude and 
exertions of the noble marquis, 
whereby he had dispersed the g2- 
thering elements of a confederacy 
among the Mahratta states agains 
the British empire.—Mr. R. Jack- 
son objected to the latter part 0! 
the motion, which expressed ats 
regret at the extension of the ter 
ritories ; as he conceived the ¢ 
pression of that regret was dero- 
gatory to the vote of thanks. He 
also objected - the words “¢: 
spersing the ering elements, 
as hound ; ir moved an = 
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ment, substituting others in their 
¢tead-—Mr. Hume supported this 
amendment ; which, on the other 
hand, was opposed by Mr. Bosan- 
quet_and Mr. Grant. It was 
stated by the latter gentleman, 
that the court of directors had 
never assented to any extension of 
the territories, except in the case 
of Tippoo Sultaun, who was the 
decided enemy of Britain, and of 
course was obliged to be put 
down. Every extension which 
had subsequently taken place had 
not been sanctioned at all by the 
court. He certainly thought the 
treaty entered into in 1802 be- 
tween marquis Wellesley and the 
peishwa was impolitic, though he 
gave every credit to that noble 
nage for the best intentions 

in What he did. Of the late mar 
uis Cornwallis he was bound at 
times to speak with respect, 
considering the integrity of his 
conduct, his inflexible rectitude, 
profound judgement, and consum- 
mate skill. He would not say 
that it was not necessary for the 
— governor-general to do as 
e had; but, when Europe was 
accusing the company of un- 
bounded ambition, and of wishing 
to seize the whole territory of In- 
dia, it became them to persevere 
ia the sentiment they had so long 
expressed, respecting their regret 
t any extension should take 
place, especially considering it 
had been declared impolitic by 
the legislature ; and surely, as a 
body, they were not to be called 
Upon to entertain a different opi- 
tion. On taking a general review 
of the war, he must own he could 
se nothing in it but the seeds of 
commotion ; for, though it 

Was true that the Pindarees were 
a there was no doubt 
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they would increase, especially as 
their numbers were composed of 
persons who were inured to habits 
of military warfare; and, when 
discharged, they could not aban- 
don such habits.—Mr. Howorth 
said, Pitt, Fox, Burke, and Dun- 
das, all different in political views 
from each other, had agreed in 
pronouncing the extension of the 
territory to be an evil of no small 
magnitude.—After a reply from 
Mr. Jackson, the amendment was 
agreed to, without a dissenting 
voice—The following day the 
thanks of the proprietors were 
voted to sir Thomas Hislop and 
the other commanders, &c. with 
a reservation in regard to the con- 
duct of sir Thomas in putting to 
death the governor of one of the 
forts captured by him. 
5.—In the court of king’s 
bench, in the case Doe, on the 
demise of James, v. Stuck, the 
learned counsel cited from a vo- 
lume of reports, a case that had 
been tried at Nisi Prius. Mr. 
justice Bayley said, that decisions 
at Nisi Prius were always the first 
impressions of the judge. He was 
sorry that those decisions were re- 
ported ; at least, he might say so 
as far as related to himself; they 
were of no authority whatever. 
« 1Vindsor Castle, Feb. 6. 
“ His majesty has enjoyed an une 
interrupted state of good bodily 
health, and has been very tranquil 
during the last month, but his 
majesty’s disorder remains un. 
changed.” 
6.—Whie -ir Henry Harper 
Crewe, bart. was driving a pair of 
young full-b'» >! hor:es, in a cars 
riage constructed like a beak, near 
the gates of his restuence, Bores 
ham Wood, near Elstree, the 
horses became slightly restive; 
(C) and 
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and the wheel coming in contact 
with the posts at the gateway of 
a cottage near bis house, the car- 
riage received a concussion which 
threw sir Henry with great force 
from his seat. He fell on bis 
head, which occasioned his instan- 
taneous death. Lady Crewe and 
some of his children were at that 
moment arrived from town to din- 
ner. His son was with him on 
the box when the misfortune oc- 
curred, 

This evening, the village of 
Trawstynydd,  Roattey Was Vi- 
sited by a tremendously heavy 
thunder-storm. The peals were 
terribly loud and frequent, and 
the lightning extremely vivid. 
Shortly after the commencement 
of the storm, the electric fluid en- 
tering the chimney of a cottage 
in the village, where the whole of 
the family, consisting of five, sat 
by the fire-side, et | the father 
and one of his sons, both of whom 
instantly expired ; another child 
received so severe a shock that he 
lost an eye; and the rest of the 
family suffered very materially, 
though not dangerously. The 
father’s name was Hugh Thomas, 
for many years surveyor of the 
county bridges. 

13.—The election of a repre- 
sentative for the borough of Blet- 
chingley, in the room of M. Rus- 
sell, esq. who is returned for §alt- 
ash, took place; when alderman 
sir Wm, Curtis was returned with- 
Out Opposition. The worthy al- 
derman arrived in the town at 1] 
o'clock, preceded by the usual 
election insignia, and attended by 
several of his friends. Sir William 
was proposed by the rev. Mr. 
Hearick, and seconded by C. Ten- 
nyson, esq. member for Grimsby, 
who, W a neat speech, drew a si- 
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mile between sir W. Curtis ang 
sir Robert Clayton, (alderman of 
London in the reign of James Il.) 
who, he said, was one of the re 
presentatives for the city of Log. 
don in several parliaments for 9 
years, twice served the office of 
lord mayor, and was then rejected 
by the great city, and returned 
for Bletchingley : in like manne 
sir William Curtis, after having 
represented the city twenty-eight 
years, and served the office of lord 
mayor, was rejected by the city, 
and returned for Bletchingley, 
16.—Susan Hunt, dairy-maid 
to Mr. Nash, at Hainford, Nor. 
folk, was convicted on the oath of 
Mr. Thos. Nash, of wilfully neg. 
lecting to milk the cows in a pro- 
per manner, After the cows were 
turned out on Sunday morni 
it was discovered that they had 
not been properly -milked ; they 
were again taken up and milked; 
when siz pints of milk were taken 
from one cow. For the above ol- 
fence she was committed to the 
house of correction for one month 
A premium of 50/. has been of 
fered by the prince regent, as duke 
of Cornwall, and lord of the fo 
rest of Dartmoor, to the person 
who, this year, shall cultivate the 
greatest number of acres in flax 
A few years back the farmen 
of Dauncy, in Wilts, let to the 
poor labourers of their parish 
who had large families, three acres 
of land each, at 2/. per acre; and 
soon afterward the late lord Pe 
terborough gratuitously buut 4 
barn for them, where they could 
thrash their corn: the consequent 
was, that those men had ther 
names immediately struck off the 
parish book, have brought up thet 
families to industry and honest 
and all of them now seit 7 
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pay to the aged and infirm of the 
said parish their regular rates. 
The farmers declare that the pa- 
rish has saved hundreds by this 

The gentlemen and farm- 
ers of Great Comerford, in the 
same county, are now pursuing a 
similar plan, by letting the same 
number of acres to the poor with 
large families, and paying their 
taxes, Each farmer allows ac- 
cording to the extent of his tarm. 

Earl Fitzwilliam has made the 
munificent donation of 1000/, to- 
wards the repair, or it may almost 
be said the rebuilding, of Peterbo- 
rough parish church. The total 
expenditure is estimated at about 
9000/. 

COMMERCE. 

The following is an account of 
the declared value of British ma- 
nufactures, exported from the port 
of Liverpool during the month of 
January last : 

Printed cottons, &c. 397,900 


Woollens . 180,7 
Hardware . . . . 82,000 
Other manufactures . 196,500 





Total value . 858,100 
15.—A dreadful fire broke out 
at the extensive manufactory of 
Mr. Dalby, fellmonger, Old Ford, 
near Bow, which totally destroyed 
the whole of the premises, toge- 
ther with the valuable stock and 
machinery, to the amount of 
1000/,—2500/. of which was in- 
sured, 
16.—In the court of common 
Meas an action was tried—Chris- 
te v. Jones—in which the plain- 
til, the well-known auctioneer, 
sought to ear er from the de- 
ant, who is keeper of a billi- 
ard-tabie, 5091. ; sald he al- 
5*¢, Was money belonging to 
him, and won by the defen ant, 
% games of cards, of his clerk at 
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different times and places.—Rice 
kards, the clerk alluded to, gave 
evidence to prove that he had lost 
his master’s money at cribbage, 
at different times, to the amount 
in question ; and his evidence be- 
ing corroborated, the jury, under 
the learned judge's directions, 
found their verdict for Mr, Chris« 
tie. — Damages 509/. 

19.—George Page was tried at 
the Old Bailey upon an indicte 
ment, charging him with havin 
carried on the business of a sil 
mercer in Cranbourne-street, in 
the parish of St. Anne, Westmin- 
ster; and that on the Ist of De. 
cember 1817 he became indebted 
to Messrs.Goodenough and Co, for 
goods sold. The indictment went 
on tostate, thaton the 4thof June 
the prisoner became a bankrupt, 
by remaining in prison upwards 
of two months for debt, havin 
been arrested on the 9th of Fe- 
bruary preceding, The commis 
sion was issued on the 18th of 
August, and the prisoner was 
summoned to attend the commis 
sioners; and the indictment 
charged, that the prisoner did not, 
within the 42 days prescribed by 
the act, make any disclosure of 
his estate; and that he did felo- 
niously make a default, &c,—The 
jury afterwards retired for about 
a quarter of an hour, and returned 
a verdict Guilty—Death. 

20.— Three Frenchmen, breught 
from the Mauritius, were found 
guilty, at the Old Bailey, of bring- 
ing persons from Mosambique to 
be sold as slaves.—Sentence, three 
years’ imprisonment, and hard 
labour. 

MELANCHOLY SHIPWRECK. 
Douglas (Isle of Man), Feb. 25. 
Early on Sunday morning, the 

21st instant, Castletown exhibited 
nothing but a scene of confusion 5 
(C 2) all 
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all the shore was covered with 
oranges and fragments of wreck : 
a doubt was entertained of the ves- 
sel, until a boat drifted on shore 
south of the chapel, with the name 
“ William Leece,” removed every 
suspicion, Mr. Duff and sons 
made every exertion to save as 
much as possible of the property. 
The mast and boom were washed 
on shore north of the pier, near 
which captain Jones was found, 
lying on his side, dressed in boots 
and seaman’s coat ; in his pockets 
were discovered some pieces of 
Spanish and Portuguese silver 
coin, English, Irish, and Manx 
halfpence, his watch, keys, &c. the 
watch marked half-pastten o'clock; 
some papers (one of them in Por- 
tugnese), a clerk’s account of wool 
and fruit shipped in Lisbon to an- 
other, in English, signed “ Mr. 
Laaud,” stating the quantity of 
wool and fruit shipped on board 
the William Leece. Soon after 
John Quayle, seaman, was found, 
and about twelve o’clock Pp. M.a 
seaman named Roberts (a native 
of Wales) in his shirt, without 
stockings or shoes. The bodies 
were conveyed to Mr. Duff's 
stores, where every attention was 
paid that the calamitous moment 
would admit of. Next day every 
exertion was made at low water 
to find the rest of the bodies: 
about two o'clock the rudder and 
lead.pumps were found in about 
two fathoms water, which urged 
the searchers to think it was near 
the place where she first struck : 
two men were afterwards taken 
up on the shore side of the wreck; 
they bled from the temples when 
put into the boat; about 60 bales 
of wool were also taken up where 
the rudder lay. William Leece 
Drinkwater, esq. assisted by Mr, 
W. Duff, madg every effort on 
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this occasion to save as much as 
possible of the shattered fragments 
of the wreck. The bodies of cap. 
tain Jones and John Quayle were 
conveyed to this town on Sunday 
evening, and on Tuesday their re. 
mains were interred, the former 
in St. George’s church-yard, and 
the latter at Kirk Bradden. Cap. 
tain Jones was well known in this 
island and Liverpool ; his charae. 
ter was honest, faithful, and pecu. 
liarly obliging. Seamen are of 
opinion that the cause of this me. 
lancholy event may be attributed 
to the quick passage from the ri- 
ver T'agus, in ten days ; he mis- 
took the Calf Light, until he came 
too near, and then got what they 
term embayed. 

From the last published report 
of the Society for promoting chris 
tian knowledge it appears, that it 
now consists of 12,600 members, 
and that the sphere of its opera- 
tions is progressively enlarging. 
The district committees have 
greatly strengthened and “4 
rated the: measures adopted for 
securing the success of the socie- 
ty’s designs; and been instru- 
mental in disseminating — 
pies of the scriptures, as well as 
numerous tracts. From April 2, 
1817, to April 16, 1818, the dis 
tribution was as follows :—bibles 
29,852, new testaments and psal- 
ters 53,723, common prayers 
86,558, other bound books 60,330, 
small tracts half bound 835,140. 
The receipts of the society during 
the same period amount 
59,4471. 16s. 6d. and the payment 
59,1952, Qs. 11d. From Mrs 
Paumier, of Bath, they have tr 
ceived a donation of 601. of wh 
sum 400/. by her direction 
been appropriated to the ge 
designs of the society; the re 
maining 200/, to be expended '2 
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furnishing bibles to Jews in In- 


‘Lord Bathurst, as colonial mi- 
nister, now encourages the volun- 
tary emigration of persons of en- 

ise and integrity to the colo- 
ny of New South Wales; and se- 
veral persons possessing consider- 
able science, activity, integrity, 
and property, are now availing 
themselves of this permission, It 
js the emigration of such persons 
alone which can redeem the cha- 
racter of the colony, and make it 
a fit residence for civilized man; 
and which will enable it to become 
an assistance, instead of a burden, 
to the mother country. 

The parish officers of St. Mar- 
tin’s-in-the-fields, and other pa 
sishes in the metropolis, have re- 
cently employed the poor in the 
workhouses in pulverizing oyster- 
shells, which they dispose of to 
agriculturists, at a reasonable rate, 
asamanure. A few well-authen- 
ticated facts will prove its general 
utility, and its particular effect 
upon soils of very different charac- 
ter. A great agriculturist in Nor- 
folk, it is supposed, was the first 
person who applied this species of 
manure upon his farm; the expe- 
riment was tried upon a hungry, 
light, and sandy soil, which Tea 
been inclosed for turnips; the 
oyster-shell powder was drilled in 
the usual way upon 27 inch ridges, 
at the rate of 40 bushels per acre 
(Without any manure), and was 
‘lightly covered with earth, and 
he turnip seed sown upon it. 
Another part of the same field, 
the land being of equal quality, 
Was well manured with farm-yard 
ang (eight tons per acre), put 
ms oF sized ridges, and 
both th turnip-seed as before— 

crops were equally good, 
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and the succeeding crop (barley) 
was also equally good, and appa- 
rently equal in quantity. This 
experiment serves to show, that 
40 bushels of oyster-shell powder 
is equal in virtue to eight tons of 
farm-yard dung. The powdered 
oyster-shells have also been suc- 
cessfully used as a manure for 
wheat, in competition with other 
manures in common use; and the 
experiments have fully answered 
the expectations of the farmer, 
particularly when used in soil con- 
sisting of a light gravelly loam. 
A machine, denominated the 
Pedestrian Hoblby-horse, invented 
by a baron Von Drais, a gentle- 
man at the court of the grand 
duke of Baden, has been introe 
duced into this country by a trades- 
man in Long Acre. ‘The princt- 
ple of this invention is taken from 
the art of skaiting, and consists 
in the simple idea of a seat upon 
two wheels, propelled by the feet 
acting upon the ground. The 
riding seat, or saddle, is fixed on 
a perch upon two double-shod 
wheels, running after each other, 
so that they can go upon the foot- 
ways. ‘To preserve the balance, 
a small board, covered and stuff. 
ed, is placed before, on which the 
arms are laid, and in front of 
which is a little guiding pole, 
which is held in the hand to direct 
the route. The swiftness with 
which a person, well practised, 
can travel, is almost beyond be- 
lief; eight, nine, and even ten 
miles, may, it is asserted, be pass- 
ed over within the hour, on good 
level ground, ‘The machine, it is 
conjectured, will answer well for 
messengers, and even for dong 
journeys; they do not weigh more 
than fifty pounds. 
Agreeably to lord Ellenbo. 
(C 5) rough’s 
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rough’s will, the very fine mansion 
in St. James’s-square has been sold. 
The duke of Portland, on Tuesday 
last, became the purchaser for 
22,000/. Lord Ellenborough 
gave only 18,000/. for the same. 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 

The following dreadful instance 
of the operation of the law, which 
inflicts the punishment of death 
on the offence of stealing privately 
from a shop to the amount of five 
shillings, was related in the house 
of commons by sir William Mere- 
dith :— 

“The shop-lifting act was to 
prevent bankers’ and goldsmiths’ 
and other shops, where there are 
commonly goods of great va- 
lue, from being robbed ; but it 

so far as to make it death to 

ft any thing off a counter with 
intent to steal—Under this act 
one Mary Jones was executed, 
whose case I shall just mention ; 
it was at the time when press war- 
rants were issued, on the alarm 
about Falkland Islands. | The 
woman’s husband was pressed, 
their goods seized for some debt 
of his, and she, with two small 
children, turned into the streets to 
beg. "Tis a circumstance not to 
be forgotten, that she was very 
young (under nineteen ), and most 
remarkably handsome, She went 
toa linen draper’s shop, took some 
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coarse linen off the counter, and 
slipped it under her cloak; the 
shopwoman saw her, and she laid 
it down: for this she was 

Her defence was (I have the trial 
in my pocket) that she had lived 
in credit, and wanted for nothing, 
till a press gang came and 
her husband from her ; but since 
then she had no bed to Ie 
on; nothing to give her children 
to eat, and they were almost na- 
ked ; and perhaps she might have 
done something wrong, for she 
hardly knew what she did: the 
parish officers testified the trath 
of this story; but it seems there 
had been a good deal of shoplift. 
ing about Ludgate ; an exam 
was thought necessary, and thi 
weman was hanged for the com 
fort and satisfaction of some shop. 
keepers in Ludgate-street. When 
brought to receive sentence, she 
behaved in such a frantic manner 
as proved her to be in a distracted 
and desponding state; and the 
child was sucking at her breast when 
she set out for I'yburn.” 

The average number of persons 
in England and Wales who at 
nually receive parochial relief, may 
be fairly estimated at 900,000. 

The average annual sum raised 
for granting this parochial relief 
may be as accurately cal 
at 8,000,000/. of money. 





The following is a summary of all the cases referred to the Society 
for the suppression of begging, from the first opening of the office 


on the 25th of March to the $lst of December, 1818 :— 
Total number of cases registered . . . 2 1. +e 
Of which were referred to London parishes, and obtained 
casual relief, by the interference of the society , 
Relieved, and sent to parishes in the country . . + + 
Cothed and relieved, and sent to sea; not having regular 
claims upon the committee for distressed seamen 
Provided with employment, and partly clothed . 7 


Carried forward . « 1,78 


3,284 


1,292 
1% 


1B 
216 
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Brought forward . . 1,750 

‘ded with situations and tools, or the means of effi- 
ciently supporting themselves oe °@ Ss6 ao 6 196 
Obtained admission into workhouses_ . . . . s . 92 
Obtained admission into hospitals and infirmaries . . . 69 
Sent abroad, by application to consuls and foreign ministers 54 

Found, on investigation, to be in receipt of sufficient means 

of supporting themselves. . 6 6 se 6 ww eo 286 
Babiad parociiia relief when provided for them (in most 
cases admission to workhouses being offered). . . . 146 
Did not return as ordered by the society . . . . - . 137 

Ascertained to be impostors and confirmed vagrants, and 
ordered to be prosecuted, (of these 385 have been ap- 
prehended and imprisoned, and chiefly passed to their 


re Bre . 564 


A Total . e 3,274 

Of these there appeared to be— | 
Belonging to parishesin London . . «. «© « 720 
— | |) Sar eee 
i * . . . ° ° . . a . 927 
re et Bt) BE ME OA ks Pe 
Welch a . . . . eo . . . . 59 
Foreigners of all nations Ta ee i MP ee 
ALLEGED CAUSES OF DISTRESS. 


Age and infirmity Fei PIM 


Sickness and accidents .  . . i ; ; aaa 
Loss of husbands by death and desertion. . « «. 219 
Foreigners wanting the means of returning Stes eee 
Want of tools and implements of work . . « «+ 122 
Wantofclothes . . . ed ‘ . (oa 
Suspension of pay and prize money : ° ° 47 


Number of cases in which the causes of distress were appa- 
rent . ° ° . . ° ° ° . ° 
Namber of cases in which the want of employment, real or 
pretended, was the alleged excuse for begging . . 1568 


1,716 


Total 3284 
Total number of meals supplied by the society . + 16,827 


From the al ‘ 
om the above statement it MARCH. 


will be seen, that the operations 

of the society are not confined to FRANCE, 

the objects referred to them by In the chamber of peers, on 
tickets, but that endeavours are the 20th ult. it appears a proposi- 
—_ to clear the streets of sturdy tion was made by the marquis de 
~e 

tor this urpose men aré acting as was to beseech the king that, he 


arsand knownimpostors,and Barthelemy, the object of which 


bles in the constant employ would he pleased to grant a pra- 


of the society. ” "jet de loi for making such a changé 
m 
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in the organization of the elector- 
al colleges, as might appear to be 
indispensably necessary. This be- 
ing the first formal attack made 
by the ultra-royalists in the legis- 
lature, upon the election law, 
gave rise to a warm, nay fierce 
discussion ; so much so, that the 
term “ Kevolutionist” escaped the 
lips of the duc de Fitzjames, in 
an altercation with M. Boissy 
d’Anglas. The ministers in the 
chamber earnestly opposed the 
motion of M. Barthelemy. M. 
de Cazes declared that it was the 
most fatal measure which could 
proceed from the chamber of 
peers. The result, however, was, 
that on a division, the chamber 
decided in favour of entertaining 
the proposal, by a majority of 
89 to 49, thus leaving the govern- 
ment in a minority.—It is not 
however, at all likely to be carri- 
ed through the lower house, Next 
to the abolition of the charter 
itself, this is the most important 
subject that could come under the 
consideration of the chambers, 
On the 15th inst. the president 
of the chamber of deputies an- 
no ced officially, his receipt 
from the peers of their resolution 
with regardto M. Barthelemy’s 
proposition on the election law, 
After a short debate, this message 
was referred to the bureaux, which 
were to assemble on the morrow. 
~The king seemsresolute to show 
the world, that he is sincere and 
earnest in the support which he 
lends to his minis‘ers, On a late 
occasion, he deliberately over- 
looked M. Barthelemy, who stood 
near his throne ; and gave messts, 
Laine and Ravez an equally cold 
reception. 
he Journal des Debats states, 
that it was pnderstood the duke 
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of Richelieu had disposed of the 
grant decreed to him, in favour 
of the hospitals of Bourdeauz, 
The duke was greatly piqued at 
the opposition which the motiog 
on this subject encountered in the 
chambers ; and by the manner ip 
which he has disposed of thegrant, 
gains the praise of benevolence, 
and indulges the expression of his 
disdain. 

On the 12th of March, the king 
issued a royal ordinance for the 
creation of fifty new peers, for the 
purpose of ensuring a majority in 
the upper chamber. ‘The follow. 
ing is the list. 

ROYAL ORDINANCE, 

Louis, by the grace of God, 
king of France and Navarre, &, 

A greeably to the 27th article of 
the constitutional charter, we have 
ordained, and do ordain, as fol. 
lows :— 

Art. 1. The following are ap. 
pointed members of the chamber 
of peers :— 

Our cousin, the marshal duke 
d’Albufera. 

The marquis d’Angosse. 

Count d’Argout, counsellor of 
state. 

The marquis d’Arragon. 

The marquis d’Aramon. 

Baron de Barente, counsellor of 
state, 

Count Becker, lieutenant-general, 

Baron Bastard de l’Etang, chief 
praseent of the royal court of 

y Ons. 

Count Belliard, 

Count Raymond de Sane? 

Our cousin the marshal duke de 

Conegliano. 

Count eeaie, lieutenant ge 
neral. 

Count Chaptal. 

The marquis de Catelan. 

Our cousin, the duke de Cadore, 
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Our cousin the marshal duke de 
cot Dar 

tl Dubreton. 

Viscount Dijeon, lieutenant-ge- 


Coant d’Arjuzon. 

Count Dejean. ; 

The marquis de Dampiere. 

Qur cousin, the marshal prince 
d’Eckmuhl. 

Our cousin, the duke d’Esclignac, 

Count 

Count Germain, prefect of the 
department of the Seine and 
Marne, 

Count de Germiny, prefect of the 
department of L’Oise. 

Count de Grammont d’ Aster, co- 
lonel of the legion of the lower 


s. 

Count Felix d’Hunolstein. 

Viscount d’ Houdetot. 

Our cousin, the marshal Count 
Jourdan, 

Count Laforest, 

Count Lacépede, 

Count Latour-Maubourg. 

Count de Montalembert, our mi- 
nister pemverntiaty to the 
king of Wurtemberg, 

Count Maurice Mathieu, lieute- 
hant-general, 

Mounier, counsellor of 
State, 

Count Mollien, 

Count de Montalivet. 

Count Marescol, lieutenant-gene- 


Count 

Count de Pontécoulant, 

Our cousin, the duke de Plaisance. 
Marquis de Pange, major- 


Count Pelet de la Lozere, coun- 
of state, 
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Count Portalis, counsellor of state, 
minister plenipotentiary at the 
holy see. 

Count Reille, lieutenant-yeneral, 

Count Rutty, lieutenant-general, 

Count Rapp, lieutenant-general. 

Count Rampon. 

Count de Sparre, lieutenant-gee 
neral, 

Our cousin, the marquis de St, 
Simon, major-general. 

Count de Sussy. 

Our cousin, the marshal duke de 
Trévise, 

The marquis de Talhouet, major. 
pen. ; col. of the 2d regiment of 

orse grenadiers of the guard, 

Count Truguet, vice-admiral, 

Count Verhuel, vice-admiral, 
They consist of marshals of 

Buonaparte, 6; members of the 

house of peers of the 100 days, 

22; members of the house of 

representatives of the 100 days, 

8; ministers of Buonaparte, 9; 

lieutenants-general of Buonapaste 

15; chamberlains of Buonaparte, 

3; surgeons, 2; unknown peette 

6; decided royalists, 1.—The se- 

cond article runs thus ; — “ The 

terms of the first article of our ore 
dinance of the 25th of August, 

1817, are specially dispensed with 

in favour of the above-named 

peers, In consequence whereof, 
the said peers will immediately 
take their seats in the chamber of 
peers, although they may not 
previously have established the 
majorat required by the act above 

mentioned. Rages pre 5 a 

rs, to enjoy the privileges o 
eo prea of the 19th a Aur 
gust 1815, and render the dignity 
of peerage hereditary in their fae 
milies, must establish a majorat 
annexed to the title, which will be 


conferred upon them by our le¢te 
7 ters 
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ters patent. They will take rank 


in the chamber, agree- 
ably to the title of which they 
have established the majorat. Un- 
til the establishment of their ma- 
j they will take rank after 
the peer last nominated and re- 
eéived, according to the order of 
nomination observed in the pre- 
sent ordinance.” 
The names of many of the new- 
ly-created peers will excite sur- 
ise. The very first name is 
that of marshal Suchet, who revil- 
ed the Bourbons during the hun- 
dred days, Marshal Moncey, who 
was stripped of his peerage for ad- 
hering to Buonaparte, and depriv- 
ed of his marshal’s staff for refus- 
to preside at the trial of marshal 
Ney. Count Chaptal, notorious 
for his animosity to the Bourbons, 
and his attachment to Buonaparte. 
GeneralChampagny (duke of Ca- 
dore), a favourite minister of 
Buonaparte. Count Dejean, a 
most zealous Buonapartist. Count 
Lacépéde, a man highly favoured 
by Buonaparte. Count Mollien, 
Buonaparte’s minister of finance 
during the hundred days. Count 
Ponte Coulant, a most active per- 
son in Buonaparte’s chamber of 
= during the hundred days. 
eral Rapp, a favourite aid- 
du-camp of Hectiaparte, and one 
of the first who joined him during 
the hundred days. Marshal Da- 
voust, the last who clung to the 
fallen fortunes of Napoleon—who 
fired upon the bearer of the Bour- 
bon flag, at Hamburg, after the 
restoration—who was the first 
person invested with command, 
and the last who abandoned it, 
during Buonaparte’s sécond reign. 
The new peers, or their parti- 
sans, have adopted an effective 


a, 


: 
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mode of asserting their 
with the "They ey of 
regime. ve published 
from old records, an seetasl of 
the origin of several of what ate 
considered the most distingy} 
— of France. The ) 
of these appear to have been 
as humble sage nobles of rh re 
volution. 

Disturbances are said to have 
broken out at Nismes, in cori 
eee of the general feeling f 

uced by the attack of the altr 
royalists on the election law, On 
the 7th inst. a large a 
was formed in front of the the. 
tre; when many violent indita 
tions of the unsettled state of the 
public mind were exhibited by the 
populace, The magistrates in. 
terposed, but without effect. The 
patrols, employed to keep order 
in the streets, were insulted and 
- by the people. No blood; 

owever, was lost, nor any sét- 
ous injuries sustained ; and on the 
following day, the arrival of colo- 
nel de Briche, commandant of the 
district, with 500 men, suppressed 
the tumult, and restored t 
lity. — The private . 
ence from Paris gives the follow 
ing explanation of the affair :— 

“ On the 9th and 10th of Mareh, 
an ultra royalist movement 
place at Nismes, The men who 
committed so many excesses @ 
1815, the assassins of general La- 
garde, have taken a vantage of 
the departure of the Swiss 
ment of Bleuler, to re- 
in great numbers on the 
walks, to re-echo their ancient ¢rY 
of cannibals—The Bourbons, # 
death! The protestants immed 
atély shut themselves up ™ 
houses, and prepared to sell a 
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jivesdearly. ‘The national guard, 


by the marquis 

one of the 60 new peers), 

Pugs yee Son as well as the 

ie. Twenty of the ri- 

oters were arrested ; but they 

were almost immediately rescued 

by a strong body. The voice of 

reason appeared to be at last 

heard; for at the departure of the 

courier, tranquillity was nearly 

new prefect of 

Nismes, M. d’Haussez, who was 

at Paris, set out in great haste this 

night to repair to his post. It is 

sud that he is provided with very 
fall and ample powers.” 

On the 15th instant, the mini- 
ser of finance brought forward 
in the chamber of deputies the 
budget of 1819. The whole nation- 
alexpenditure appears by the offi- 
cial statements to be 889,210,000 
francs, or about $7,050,000/. sterl- 
ing; being an increase over the 

18] 8ofupwardsof89,000,000 
oaks or near4,000,000/, The in- 
crease has taken place chiefly in 
the consolidated and funded debt 
ip mg by the departure of 

army of nn in the 
foreign department, and that of 
marine. The minister held 
out, however, the prospect of a 
ave amelioration in those 
. Thanks to the long 

calm (said his excellency) gua- 
tantied to Europe, our industry 
will provide new elements of pro- 
sperity, the benefits of which will 
to our finances.” After 

some observations upon the relief 
: to France by the evacua- 
tion of the kingdom, the minister 
Presented ppenyet of law to effect 
the financial measures detailed in 


his speech. 
The Aaniteur states, that the 
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French navy need no longer look 
to the north of Europe for pitch 
and tar, which, teaeg yh on in- 
digenous in the department of the 
Landes, have not hitherto been 
prepared in such a manner as to 
answer the purposes of the royal 
marine, M, de fa Borde has, how. 
ever, succeeded in rendering them 
perfectly fit for use. 

A horrible murder was commit- 
ted a few days since at Angiers: 
Abutcher cut in two with a large 
knife, a man of whom he was jea- 
lous, and buried not far from his 
house the two parts of the body, 
His dog, however, who had wit- 
nessed the interment, scratched up 
the earth and uncovered the head: 
by this means the murder was 
discovered, and tke murderer 
taken into custody. 

STATISTICS OF EUROPE. 

The present population of Eufope 
amounts to 177,221,600 persons, 
scattered over 154,450 geographic 
square miles. This perenee, 
considered in an ethnographie 
point of view, comprehends 
53,195,000 Teutonians or Gere 
mans, 60,586,400 descendants of 
the Romans, 45,120,000 Sclavo- 
nians, 3,718,000 Caledonians, 
3,499,500 Tartars and Bulgarians, 
$,070,000 Magarians, 2,022,000 
Greeks, 1,760,000  Finlanders, 
1,610,000 Cimmerians, 622,000 
Basques, 313,600 Guistes, 294,000 
Arnauts, 131,600 Armeniazs, 
88,000 Maltese, &c.—There are 
1,179,500 Jews, 3,607,500 Ma. 
hometans, and 17 2,432,500 christi- 
ans, of whom there are 98,229,000 
catholics, and 41,898,500 protest. 
ants. Europe is divided politi 
cally into 78 sovereign states, 
nominally independent. Their 
aggregate forces in peace, are 
sealed 1,600,000 
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1,600,000 ; and on the war esta- 
blishment, 3,600,000. Their mari- 
time forces consist of 409 ships of 
the line, 38 ships of 50 guns, 348 
frigates, 1,563 vessels of an infe- 
rior class, 

Onthe 10thof January the royal 
court of Paris decided that judge- 
ments awarded by foreign courts 
have no execution in France—conse- 

uently, persons who wish to de- 

ud their creditors in this country 

may find a safe asylum in France! 
SPAIN. 

Letters from Spain give assur- 
ance, that proceedings hac lately 
been followed up, and sentence of 
death pronounced by the high 
eitbaihale in Barcelona, on 50 Spa- 
nish officers implicated in the con- 
spiracy of the unfortunate general 

acy. The sentence had been 
referred to a consultation with the 
king. 

ITALY, 

A letter from Rome states, that 
four persons, viz, a physician, sur- 
geon, priest, and cook, had gone 
out to Buonaparte, with passports 
from lord Bathurst. ‘The first of 
these is a Corsican, the remaining 
three Italians, 

A Mr, Brianza, at Milan, has 
invented a new travelling ma- 
chine, which is said to be far supe- 
rior to that of baron Drais, and 
with which the traveller may go 
backwards or forwards, In the 
front of this vehicle, say the Milan 
papers, there is a winged horse, by 
the wings of which the carriage is 
put in motion. 

The origin of the intelligence, 
happily proved to be false, of the 
destruction of the city of Messina 
by an earthquake, appears now to 
be explained. A calamity of that 
description appears actually to 
have visited Sicily ; but its rava- 
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es, though sufficiently 
ave not n of so important 
nature. A letter from Palermo 
of the 4th inst., received on Satur. 
day, contains the followin parti. 
culars:—“ We have had mog 
dreadful weather here these lag 
14 days, with three heavy shocks 
of an earthquake, which has done 
much mischief on the south-eas 
part of the island, throwing down 
churches and destroying whole 
villages, Much damage has alo 
taken place among the shipping; 
but Iam happy to say that no 
thing of any consequence has hap. 
pened here.” Letters from Mey 
sina of the 3d, and from Na 
= of the 9th, were also received ; 
ut though they remove al 
doubts respecting the safety of 
Messina, they contain no particu. 
lars of the devastation mentioned 
in the Palermo letter. 
GERMANY. 

It is mentioned in a letter from 
Vienna, that the archduke Charles 
has completed his history of the 
celebrated campaign of 1799; in 
the writing of which his imperial 
highness was engaged for many 
years. 

On the 7th ult. the king of Ba 
varia gave a dinner of 200 covers 
to the members of the senate and 
house of representatives of his new 
and popular constitution. 
queen and all the royal family 
were present at this too rare union 
of a king and his people. His 
majesty drank a golden cup 
of native wine of Franconia, tothe 
toast, “ Prosperity to Bavaria 
her states general!” which ¥# 
answered by prince Wrede, pres 
dent of the chambers, by the tas 
“ Long live the king and the 
family ¥’ 

In Bavaria, the first chamber 
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in its 
oe of deputies, in proclaim- 
their determination to sta nd 
to their ancient principles. This 
latter body seemed desirous of as- 
‘aga defensive position before 
it accepted the challenge of the 
former. It was content at first 
with entering on its minutes a sort 
of protest ; but it is known, that 
some days afterwards it hesitated 
to take into consideration the 
which was made to them 
. de Horuthal, to administer 
te thearmy the oath of allegiance 
tothe constitution. 

According to the letters which 
have been lately received from 
Munich, this proposition has cause 
ed the ‘king great embarrass- 
ment: it divides the opinions of 
the army, and excites in all classes 
of society a very strong interest. 
We hope that the oath in question 
will not take place; but we are 
afraid of the consequences, if, at 
the commencement of the consti- 
tutional government, a measure 
thould be rejected which tends to 
Geides b to that constitution. 

by its intrigues, the cham- 

berof peers has lost all its influ- 
ence; and the public is only de- 
srous of seeing in the chamber of 
ities more courage and of 

in it more nervous and 


bon nguage. 
n the midst of all this, the king 
great liberality in his 
: but at the same time 
lends an ear to the counsels of the 
or royal and of the prince de 
» who are entirely devoted 
to the system of strengthening the 
throne by political and religious 
prejudices, and of ruling by divid- 
™. The following anecdote 
“ows well enough the contrast 
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address to the king, has set between the words and actions of 
declaring war against the *the king. 


‘The pope’s nuncio, returning 
from the country, presented him. 
self during the night at one of 
the gates of Munich, which was 
shut. The lamps of the nuncio’s 
carriage were out, and the officer 
on guard was obliged to bring his 
own lantern to inspect the aposto- 
lical voiture, and take the name of 
the passenger who demanded ad- 
mission into the city. The wind 
likewise extinguished the light 
carried by the officer. When, on 
the following day, the king was 
informed of the circumstance, he 
replied, “ It isa bad omen; the 
nuncio comes to us without light 
of his own, and extinguishes ours,” 
Notwithstanding this, the priest 
exercises a great influence over 
the Bavarian church, and in all his 
pretensions finds a firm support in 
the favour of the king. 

In Wurtemberg the mediatised 
— and the noblesse, lately 

olding immediately of the em- 
pire, have evinced a less tractable 
disposition than ever, towards the 
commission appointed by the king 
to treat with them, and to remove 
the difficulties which their preten- 
sions opposed to the reconvocation 
of the states. In that kingdom 
all the elements of discord are in 
full activity, and the king finds 
it impossible to take one step to- 
wards the re-establishment of con- 
fidence and conciliation. Tossed 
amid opposing parties and between 
contending interests, the king sees 
himself isolated from his subjects, 
because he has allowed the favour- 
able moment of bestirring himself 
for the general interests of his 
country to pass over altogether 
unimproved. 

In the grand duchy of Baden 

there 
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there has appeared a pamphlet 


claiming for the nobility certain 
immunities and a great part of 
Sais anoles privileges. These 
pretensions, proclaimed durin 
the elections, and on the eve of the 
convocation of the states, afford a 

ostic of the spirit which will 
reign in the legislative chamber 
of Baden. 

Vhe external relations of the 

duchy being, besides, far 
om consolidated, and the majo- 
rity of the inhabitants showing a 
preference to the sway of Austria 
or Bavaria, over that of their own 
vernment, it is more than pro- 
ble that the grand duchy will 
become the focus of foreign in- 
trigues, as, from its position with 
regard to France, it offers. points 
of observation whence the interior 
of the latter country may be ex- 
amined, Public opinion will al- 
ways be without power in the 
grand duchy; but it will always 
march with the age, and will re- 
ceive the impulse which anenlight- 
ened neighbour cannot fail to com- 
municate. 

In Prussia, the progress which 
the public mind is making, con- 
trasis strongly with the inertness 
of the government. It will be 
forced to give up its inaction, and 
to change its position. May this 
change be effected only through 
the medium of of ameliorations 
and the interior consolidation of 
the monarchy, and not by mea- 
sures which may compromise the 
safety of neighbouring states ! 

It is remarkable to see the 
imterest taken in the affairs of 
France by all parts of Germany, 
as manifested by the German jour- 
nals, and how completely these 
journals have laid aside that Jan- 


guage of hatred and exaggeration 


PRINCEPAL 


which formerly. disgraced. the: 

¢ panes. On the left bank on 
hine the inhabitants testify their 
constant attachment to France by 
g a great indifference to every thipg 
with 


that regards their relations yw; 
Germany. They separate them. 
selves from their brethren of the 
right bank, and from all that cog. 
cerns the general interests of their 
country. 

Frankfort, March 90, 

The assassin of M, de Kotzebue 
persists that he had no accom. 
rates There were found 

im many papers filled with re. 
flections on the country, hums 
ma and liberty; im. these be 
styles his victim the slave of kings, 
and a Russian spy : he. said tha 
all the partisans of M. de Kotz. 
bue ought to perish in a similar 
way. 

Very inaccurate details have 
been circulated relative to the cir 
cumstances of the assassination 
He presented himself about five 
o’clock at the residence of M, de 
Kotzebue, and some ladies com 
ing up to the door at which be 
had just knocked, he let them et 
ter before him: they were ona 
visit to M. de Kotzebue. 
remained in the hall, and request. 
ed the servant to announce himt 
the councillor of state. These 
vant returned and showed bim 
into a room, where M. de Kote» 
bue shortly joined him. It does 
not appear true that he p 
a duel to M. de Kotzebue, or that 
he read his sentence of 
written on a large sheet of pape 
He must have struck his vici® 
at the very instant that be 4 
poiet towards him; for scam 

- had. M,.de. Kotzebue enter 

e room, when the servant heard 

a loud shriek, and a noise of pod 
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which fell: he entered, and 
ane master and the student 


gretched on the floor. 
that the assassin, on 
"Tossebue’s entering, had 
ately 


It 
ies stabbed him with a 


i which penetrated his 
oe emo van ~~ _ 
ing been to ocr by 
if de po he stabbed him 
asecond time through the lungs ; 
a wound was likewise received in 
his face. oe Phage ty eoriggioe 
room, opened windows, an 
inloud and piercing accents called 
for and a s . Miss 
Emily bue, with the assist- 
ance of the servants, bore the bo- 
dy of her -_ x on wanes 
apartment, where he expired a 
few minutes afterwards. ‘The 
assassin rose up with a oy os 
air, and, flourishing the b oody 
poniard, descended the door- 
steps, exclaiming —“ The traitor 
is dead! the country is saved! 
ae Germany!” Observ- 
ing that a crowd had assembled 
in front of the house, he violently 
forced his wa through them; 
but hearing the ladies exclaim 

the open windows of the 
house There is the assassin !”” 
he returned, cast a wild look to- 
wards them, and, lifting up the 
- see with one hand and a 
< paper in the other, ex- 
chimed—« Yes, I am the mur- 
deer! It is thus that all traitors 
ought to perish !” On the paper 
Was written, “ The death-blow of 
Augustus de Kotzebue, in the 
name of virtue!’ He then knelt 
wn amidst the assemblage, 
Which increased every moment ; 
aid raising his hands and eyes to 
heaven, he exclaimed, in an in- 
‘pied tone, “ God, I thank thee, 
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for having itted me to ace 
complish this act!” After this, 
he opened his bosom, plunged the 
poniard in his heart, and fell with. 
out anf signs of life. Having re- 
covered the use of his senses in 
the hospital to which he was con- 
veyed, he only spoke of the assas- 
sination with a kind of ecstasy: 
*¢ He is then dead,” he exclaimed, 
“ that Russian spy! It was a 
demon of hell that inhabited the 
body of Kotzebue; it would not 
quit him; he gave me a terrible 
grin at parting.” 

Every thing proves that this 
assassin was a confirmed fanatic, 
and that he had meditated the 
crime for a long time past. His 
father is a respectable man, and 
has a large family. 

The Russian minister at Carls- 
ruhe, M. Struve, and the Prussian 
minister, M. Vernasen de Euse, 
have despatched extraordinary 
couriers to their respective courts, 
with the intelligence of this assas- 
sination, which will, perhaps, 
lead to very serious political con- 
sequences, It is feared that the 
emperor of Russia, who is already 
very much irritated against the 
ultra-liberaux of Germany, will 
require from the governments new 
measures against anarchical asso- 
ciations. 

SWITZERLAND, 

There has been a most calami- 
tous fire in the large village of Az- 
moos, in the canton of St, Gall 
Nearly the whole of the popula- 
tion were at work in the dykes on 
the banks of the Rhine; and be- 
fore any help arrived, 119 houses 
were destroyed by the flames; 
and 313 individuals, forming 78 
families, were reduced to the most 
aflicung misery. 
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NORWAY. 

At Christiana, in Norway, a 
man, named Niels Otsen, convict- 
ed of having beaten his mother, 
has been sentenced to death by 
the supreme courts. The lower 
court had sentenced him to three 
years’ imprisonment in a fortress. 

RUSSIA. 

The claims of the English mer- 
chants on the court of Russia, for 
the value of 140 vessels and car- 

oes under neutral flags, detained 
by the government of Petersburgh 
in 1810, are, it is said, likely at 
length to be adjusted, and favour- 
ably to the owners. 
TURKEY. 

Advices from Constantinople 
state, that the Turkish govern- 
ment has acquainted our ambas- 
sador, that the government of this 
country must, like those of others, 
agree to a higher tariff of cus- 
toms. 

In consequence of the recent ca- 
lamitous fires in Constantinople, 
and the unaccountable and ridicu- 
lous opinion that prevails amon 
the Turks, that all fires are coe 
by elephants, those “ half-reason- 
ing” and useful animals have 
been removed from the capital to 
Adrianople. 

AFRICA. 

A letter from Sierra Leone, 
dated Jan. 9, 1819, says :-—*“ It is 
with the deepest regret I inform 
you that notwithstanding the li. 

rality of Great Britain—not- 
withstanding the faith of treaties 
solemnly entered into, this coast 
swarms with slave vessels, drag- 
ging thousands of its miserable in- 

bitants into endless captivity. 
A few days since, the Union of 
Liverpool arrived here, from to 
leeward, the supercargo of which 
states, that during his stay in the 
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river Calabar, not less than ¢ 
vessels, averaging 500 slaves each, 
had sailed for the Spanish colo. 
nies. We may indeed from ap 
estimate of their numbers from, 
the circumstance of the late ¢o. 
lonial brig, lieutenant 
commander, having detained and 
sent into this port in the space of 
two years, twenty-two vessels, 
having upwards of two thousand 
slaves on board. ‘To those who 
have seen these creatures in the 
holds of slave ships, and now wit. 
ness the change effected by the 
was | freedom, the contrax 
is truly striking; a great majori 
of the sldhs  indunricelea 
porting themselves, and embracing 
with avidity the precepts of chris 
tianity ; and the children, owing 
to our excellent governor’s inces- 
sant and paternal exertions, placed 
at the schools in the several vil 
lages. Indeed, to witness the a 
tonishing degree of intelligence 
evineiid by many of them at the 
eneral examinations, and the af- 
ecting.manner in which they si 
the concluding anthem of ‘ 
save the king,’ must make every 
British heart beat high in the idea, 
that to the benevolence of his 
country alone can be attributedall 
the good that has been done, and 
must doubly interest every 
mind to persevere in the grang< 
ject of our hopes, that of ridding 
this coast of these vilet 
in the blood of our fellow cre 
tures,” 
AMERICA AND THE waet as 
American tothe 
have mac P We learn from 
them, that the Americans 5 


at len succeeded in 
the oridas from the brew 
The treaty 


dominion of Spain. 
of cession was fai before = 
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nate by the president, on the 2d 
of last month. 

American papers have brought 


a copy of the convention between 
England and the United States, 


‘ened at London the 20th of last 

, by Messrs. Gallatin and 
Rush on the American side, and 
Messrs. Robinson and Goulburn 
on that of the British, and since 
ratified by the president of the 
United States. The chief points 
which are arranged by this con- 
vention relate to the right of fish- 
ing on the coast of North Ame- 
rica and Newfoundland ; the line 
of demarcation between the Bri- 
tish possessions and the territories 
of the United States; and the ex- 
tension of the existing commercial 
convention for ten years further. 
It does not touch upon any of 
those questions of our maritime 
laws, which have incidentally 
been brought into discussion by 
the navigation acts of the last 

. These are to be matter 
of future negotiation. 

The New York chamber of 
commerce has voted unanimously 
Wo petition congress to pass a ge- 
neral es law. . “ 

New Kerk papers have brought 
usa very long report of a.speech 
of Mr, Clay, the speaker e. the 

of representatives, on the 
report of the committee, disap- 
og the trial and execution 
of Arbuthnot and Ambrister. 
Mr, Clay concluded by saying, 
uiemen may bear down all 
opposition; they may even vote 
pean te public mankes 
may carry him triumphant 
through this house: bee they 
inmy humble judgement, it 
will be a triumph of the principle 
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of insubordination—a triumph of 
the military over the civil autho- 
rity —a triumph over the powers 
of this house —a triumph over the 
constitution of the land.” And 
he prayed most devoutly to hea- 
ven, that it might not prove, in its 
ultimate effects and consequences, 
a triumph over the liberties of the 
people. 

A colony of Welsh Indians has 
been discovered in North America. 
Their language is pure Welsh, 
and their religion a mixture of 
druidism and christianity. Their 
origin is said to be by settlers from 
Wales, who retired inland when 
America became disturbed by a 
succession of invaders from Eu- 


rope, | 
Washington, March 1}. 
Mellish’s map has been referred 
to in the late negotiations with 
Spain. From that map it appears 
that the whole domain of the Uni- 
ted States, extending from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific Ocean, is 
about equal to 2,256,955 square 
miles; of which that part lying 
east of the Mississippi, and in- 
cluding the Floridas, is equal to 
942,130 square miles. If the 
whole domain were as populous 
as Connecticut at the last census 
(1810), it would contain a popu- 
lation of 135,417,300 persons ; 
and if as populous as Italy now is, 
thenumber would be 501,044,010! 
Give but the imagination play, 
and there is no limit to the gran- 
deur we may anticipate for our 
country. Nay, if arithmetic be 
true, a very few brief years will 
find this the most powerful nation 
on the globe. We have only to 
wish that it may be as enlightened 
as it will be powerful. 
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INCREASING STRENGTH OF AMERICA, 
In 1791, Baltimore contained 13,000 inhabitants ; in 1810, 46,009. 
in 1817, 60,000, In 1790, it possessed 13,000 tons of shipping; ig 
1798, 59,000; in 1805, 72,000; in 1810, 103,144. The progress of 


Philadelphia is as follows :— 


In 1683 there were in the city 
TER? vei eae 
i. 
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Now, it is computed that there 
are at least 120,000 inhabitants in 
the city and suburbs, of which 
10,000 are free coloured people. 

The population of New York 
(the city) in 1805, was 60,000 ; 
it is now 120,000, Their ship- 
ing, at present, amounts to 

000 tons. The population 
of the state of New York was, 
at the accession of his present 
majesty, 97,000, and is now near 
1,000,000, Kentucky, first set- 
tled in 1773, had in 1792 a popu- 
lation of 100,000, and in 1810, 
406,000. Morse reckoned the 
whole population of the western 
territory in 1790, at 6,000; in 
1810 it was near half a million, 
and will probably exceed a mil- 
lion in 1820. 

The accounts from South 
America give a distressing de- 
scription of the fate of the ex 
dition which sailed some time 
since from Cadiz, Of 600 soldiers 
and $6 officers, who sailed from 
the mother country, 216 perished 
— voyage ; arid the re- 
mainder, reduced to the utmost 
misery by disease and famine, 
—_ — - the island of Santa 

aria e independent com- 
mander Resided, 


Houses. Inhabitants. 
80 = and 600 
700 5,000 
2,076 15,000 
2,969 20,000 
4,470 30,000 
5,460 40,000 
6,000 52,000 
. 18,000 60,000 
22,710 693000 


Letters from Buenos Ayres, 
dated 2d January, state, that an 
express from Chili had brou 
the news of the arrival of lord 
Cochrane on the 4th of December 
at*Valparaiso. His lordship was 
received in a manner the mosten- 
thusiastic and flattering ; and, as 
admiral, would immediately 
ceed to take the command of the 
Chili squadron, consisting of one 
70 gun ship and two fifues, with 
a proportionate number of fri- 

tes, brigs, &c.; in all amount- 
ing to 1S sail besides gun-boats. 

A copy of an address to the 
lord bishop of Durham, unati- 
mously voted at a general mett- 
ing of the subscribers to the cler 
gy jubilee school holden at New- 
castle, and of his lordship’s answer 
to the same : 

To the honourable and right te- 
verend Shute, by divine prov 
dence, lord bishop of Durham, 
May it please your lordship= 

We, che dargy of the diocese of 

Durham, beg leave to offer to 
ur lordship our fervent 

eartfelt congratulations on 
opening of this, the fiftieth year 
from your consecration to your 
high office in the church of Christ 

During the larger portion of that 
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iod, it has been the hap- 
viet of those who now address 


ae he be placed under your 


ip’s paternal governance, tu 
witness the exercise of your pub- 
lic and private virtues, and to be 
excited to the due performance of 
their own part in the christian 
inistry by the eminent and uni- 
form example held forth to them 
by their bishop. 

When we look back on the 
eventful years which have passed 
since your lordship’s translation 
to this see, and reflect on the im- 

t duties which the peculiar 
character of the times long im- 

on the clergy, we cannot 

, that in whatever degree_ 
those duties may have been ful- 
filled by ourselves, the vigilance 
and constancy of your lordship 
were never wanting to the com- 
mon cause. Your warning voice 
was heard in the beginning of 
danger ; and, to the last, it ceased 
not to animate and encourage all 
under your authority, manfully 
to bear their part in the awful 
conflict with principles which as- 
siiled alike the thrones of kings 
and the altar of God. 

And, as you thus called on us 
to contend earnestly for the truth 
against the enemies of christia- 
nity in general, so likewise we 

been instructed by your 
ip’s precepts and example, 

W best to defend the distin- 
ghishing doctrines of our own 
pure church, against the advo- 
cates of ancient corruptions on 

one hand, and of heretical in- 
fovations on the other ; to tem 


charity, and with dis- 


Sretion; yet at the same time to 
el that spurious moderation, 
abandons what is essential 

to the soundness of faith, or pu- 


rity of discipline, for the false 
and hollow praise of modern li- 
berality. 

But it is not only on these 

eater and rarer occasions that 
we have been benefited by your 
guidance. In every particular 
of our pastoral care, whatever as- 
sistance could be derived from 
the advice, the protection, or the 
bounty of your lordship, has been 
freely and largely bestowed. We 
abstain from violating the sacred- 
ness of private charity, by say- 
ing all that long experience has 
brought to our knowledge ; but 
the voice of fame itself bears tes- 
timony that neither the limits of 
your lordship’s diocese, nor the 
peculiar claims of ecclesiastical 
interests, nor any restriction but 
the unfitness of the object, have 
bounded the exercise of your be- 
neficence. The same generous 
parronags which aided the la- 
bours of Kennicott, of Blany, and 
of Holmes, in accumulating to 
sacred literature some of its rich- 
est and choicest stores, has been 
extended to every well-devised 
plan of public utility. Above all, 
that inestimable invention of the 
age in which we live, the sy- 
stem of education, has found in 
your lordship its unremitting, its 
most munificent supporter. You 
have even directed your exertions, 
in this great cause, to the benefit 
of generations yet unborn, and 
have provided, in the ample foun- 
dation which bears your name, a 
succession of future labourers in 
this fruitful field, 

In order to perpetuate the me- 
mory of our gratitude and pro- 
found respect for your lordship’s 
high deservings, by a monument, 
not unacceptable, we hope, to 
your feelings, as it is peculiarly 
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appropriate to your praise, we 
solicit your lordship’s permission 
to erect, in the most populous 
and important town of the dio- 
cese, a school for the instruction 
of poor children in the principles 
of the church of England; and 
we humbly implore the favour of 
almighty God to this our work. 
May He see fit to grant that the 
spiritual good of thousands may 
be the fruit of this offering of du- 
tiful attachment to your venerable 
and venerated name! And may 
the time be far remote when we 
shall be made to feel the full va- 
lue of the blessing we now enjoy 
in a living example of the qualities 
which best become a father of the 
christian church ! 

To the clergy of the diocese of 
Durham, 
Cavendish-square, Feb. 18, 1819. 

Reverend and dear brethren, 
—In returning an answer to such 
an address as [ have recently re- 
ceived from you, I am ata loss 
in what terms I can convey an 
adequate idea of the feelings 
which it has excited: for none 
but myself can estimate the gra- 
tification of finding that I am the 
object of the affection and esteem 
of a body of clergy, with whom 
ithas been my happiness to be 
connected during a period of 28 
years ; and who have not confined 
their expressions of favourable 
opinion to language only, but 
have'marked it By a work of pub- 
lic utility the most consonant to 
my wishes. May the blessing 
of God prosper your undertak- 
ing! that in the school which 
you are about to erect, the child- 
ren of the poor may be taught the 
principles of christianity and the 
doctriaes of theestablished church, 
be confirmed in useful and moral 
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habits, and thus be qualified for 
the faithful and conscientious dis. 
charge of their future duties in life! 
At my very advanced 
this, humanly speaking, will 
the last occasion of our public in. 
tercourse. Of all that has hither. 
to passed between us, as well as 
of the exemplary discharge of 
= sacred duties, I retain, and 
Ope to carry to my grave, the 
most peeens remembrance, My 
prayers, while the Almighty gra. 
ciously continues to me the inesti. 
mable privilege of prayer, will be 
offered for the welfare of this dio. 
cese; and that, by the divine bless. 
ing, the interests of true religion 
may be advanced and supported 
by its clergy of every succeeding 
generation, as they have been by 
those whom I now address. 
Believe me, 
Reverend and dear brethren, 
With true regard and esteem, 
Your sincere and affectionate 
friend and brother, S, Dunetm. 


GALVANISM, 

Various galvanic experiments 
were lately made by Dr. Ure, of 
Glasgow, on the body of a mur. 
derer, with a voltaic battery of 
270 pairs of four-inch plates, 
The results were truly appalling. 
On moving the rod from the hip 
to the heel, the knee being previ- 
ously bent, the leg was thrown 
out with such violence, as nearly 
to overturn one of the assistants, 
who in vain attempted to prevent 
its extension. In the second er 
periment, the rod was applied to 
the phrenic nerve in the 
when laborious breathing ns | 
commenced ; the chest hea’ 
and fell; the belly was protruded 
and collapsed, with the re 
and retiring diaphragm ; and . 
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is thought, that but from the com- 


, evacuation of the blood, pul- 


sation might have occurred! In 
the third experiment, the supra- 
orbital nerve was touched, when 
muscle in the murderer’s 

« was thrown into fearful ac- 
tion” The scene was hideous, 
gveral of the spectators left the 
room; and one gentleman actu- 
ally fainted from terror or sick- 
ness. In the fourth experiment, 
the transmitting of the electral 
power from the spinal marrow to 
the ulnar nerve at the elbow, the 
were instantly put in mo- 

tion, and the agitation of the arm 
was so great, that the corpse 
seemed to point to the different 
spectators, some of whom thought 
ithad come to life, Dr. Ure ap- 
pears to be of opinion, that had 
not incisions been made in the 
blood-vessels of the neck, and the 
spinal marrow lacerated, the crimi- 
nalmighthave been restored to life. 
8.—About two o’clock in 
the morning, a calamitous fire 
broke out in a large house belong- 
ing to Mr. G, Kellow, of Winter- 
bourne Stoke, in Wiltshire. James 
Davis, in the fright of the mo- 
ment, leapt from the window to 
the ground ; but recollecting the 
danger to which his wife and 
children were exposed, he re-en- 
tered the house, and ascended in- 
tothe chamber. At that time 
the women of both apartments 
Were meng about in an agony 
despair: he caught his eldest 
child with his left hand, and with 
right dragged the mother, 
clasping her infant to her bosom, 
nthe stair-case ; but by some 
means the wife became disengag- 
‘from his grasp, and was lost 
with her infant in the flames which 
surrounded them, ‘The father, 


bursting through the door, which - 
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was on fire, again reached the 
outside with his child, but both 
were dreadfully burnt. The roof 
at this moment fell in, burying in 
the mass of fire, in addition to the 
mother and her infant, the four 
women and the child who ree 
mained behind, 

18,——-Sir Masseh Manasseh Loe 
pes was tried and found guilty at 
the Exeter assizes, on an odio 
ment charging him with having 
corrupted and bribed the electors 
of Grampound, to get himself re- 
turned for that borough. The 
chief facts were proved by Wm. 
Hoare, an alderman of the place, 
who deposed that the voters were 
called into a room, and paid 35/, 
a piece; himself being one who 
was thusbribed! The defendant 
will receive judgement in the 
court of king’s bench next term. 


A REPORT OF THE MISERIES OF 
THE OFF ISLANDS OF SCILLY. 
It is highly gratifying to us to 

learn, and we doubt not it will be 

equally so to all those who have 
subscribed, and to those who can 
compassionately feel for the ex- 
treme suffering of the inhabitants 
of the Scilly Se that a cargo 
of potatoes, which had been for- 
warded by the committee for the 
appropriation of the subscriptions 
in Bristol, arrived at St, Mary’s 
at a time when they were greatly 
needed, when numbers were sinke 
ing for want. The letters re- 
ceived from the committeeat Pen. 
zance state that “ the arrival of 
the vessel quite electrified the 
wretched sufferers with joy.”— 

Their sufferings are much in- 

creased by the small-pox, which is 

at present raging amongst them. 
The circumstances which led 
to the invitation which produced 
this report were these :=—-“ Vari. 
(D 3) ous 
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ous accounts of the distresses of 
the inhabitants living on the 
islands of Scilly having frequently 
reached Penzance, it became a 
subject of general conversation 
in different parts of the neigh- 
bourhood, Some of the particu- 
lars appeared so shocking as al- 
most to excite suspicion of the 
whole, After much considera- 
tion, Mr. Smith, of Penzance, 
accompanied by Mr. Stevens, a 
member of the society of friends, 
and afterwards joined by Mr. S. 
Tregarthen, Mr. Jeffrey, and cap- 
tain J. Tregarthen, undertook a 
complete investigation of every 
family in the Off Islands.” The 
following are extracts from their 
journal : 

“T. O. ten in family: this was 
one of the most affecting instances 
of poverty and misery we ever 
beheld; the cottage, the children, 
and the mother, all exhibited the 


saddest proofs of extreme wretch- 
edness ; despondency and gloomy 
apathy pervaded the whole fa- 
mily ; with pallid countenance, 
eyes sunk into the head, and a 
vacant dispirited aspect, she cast 
an impression of poignant = 


on us all, and drew tears from 
every eye. ‘ You have suffered 
much?’ ‘O yes, very much ; we 
are barely alive.’ ‘ How did 
ou live last winter?’ ‘I don’t 
ow, the Lord supported us; 
but we have been greatly di- 
stressed.’ ‘ Have you wanted any 
bread?’ ‘ Yes, for many, many 
days.’, * Have you had potatoes?’ 
* But very seldom.’ ‘ How then 
have you lived?’ ¢ I can scarcely 
tell; limpets and burnt barle 
have been our chief support ; ofe 
ten have these children been cry- 
ing around me for bread ; oh, it 
made my heart ache to look at 
them, and hear their cries for 
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bread—poor things, I had no 
bread to give them ; we have sold 
every thing we had; even our 
poor cow is gone, and all to ob. 
tain bread.’ * You must have 
suffered greatly as a mother, to 
hear the cries of your poor little 
ones around you for bread, and 
no bread to give them?’ ¢ Yes, 
I have; they have brought me 
down almost to the grave with 
their distress,? This was uttered 
with such a tone of real woe, and 
accompanied with such « flood of 
tears, that it shot through every 
vein, and reached every heart 
with the rapidity of lightning; 
a momentary pause of sym 

tic grief followed, and we looked 
at each other in a manner that 
seemed to say, What a scene of 
undissembled woe! *¢ You have 
young children here?’ ‘ Yes; I 
had twins, and have suffered 
much, indeed, through them,’ 
‘ Had you notea?’ ‘ Oh no, no. 
thing but burnt barley-corn; 
when we had bread, we could 
only allow the family to taste it 
once a-day ; I weaned one child 
at twelve months old ; but seeing 
the wretched state of my family, 
pining for bread, I kept the other 
child at my breast for many 
months, thinking that my milk, 
though poor, would be some 
nourishment to the babe; and | 
knew that I could live on lim. 
pets, or any thing that we could 
get, but it injured me a great 
deal ; yet what could I do? Ob, 
it was very hard to see all my 
children pining for bread.’ ” 

“ F, H. five in family. 1% 
was a case of real woe, the relation 
of which made every heart m 
company ache. The h 
and wife had never known 
island in such distress for 


years. Almost every thing re 
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many days quite desti- 
nee ded been in 
the house for some weeks. They 
had gone out for a month, early 
in the morning, to hard work; 
one slice of bread, hot water, and 
limpets, were all their support ; 
the work just got them this bread. 

The mother declared, in the most 
affecting manner, she had shed 
hundreds of tears for hunger. 
No clothes but what they had on ; 
have two sons grown up, one deaf 
and dumb, nothing for them to 
do, If they had a boat about 
twenty feet keel, the father and 
sons might go in her, and get 
something to keep the family 
from perishing.”” 

“St. Agnes—As limpets have 
been often mentioned, and seemed 
to have been so generally used in 
this island, it may be proper 
briefly to describe this kind of 
food. The limpet is a small 
shell-fish that adheres with great 
strength to the rocks; it has ne- 
ver been considered very wholes 
some, and when any other kind 
of fish could be obtained, scarcely 
ever eaten. Now when it is con- 
sidered that this species of fish 
was seldom eaten, even when ac- 
companied with bread and _ pota- 
toes, it will easily be imagined to 
what a state of extreme wretch- 

the people must be re- 

duced, when they were forced to 

eat limpets alone, as a substitute 

for every other kind of food, and 

the only means left to prevent ab- 
ute starvation.” 

_“G. H. nine in family ; great 
distress was evidently prevailing 
here; the tale was told by a weep- 
on ip the i afflic- 

is family formerly a 
peared very decent: the man . 
remarkably diligent and laborie 
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ous, he is out night and day in 
his little boat, using every means 
to obtain bread for his large fa- 
mily. The children had been 
out carrying sea-weed on their 
backs for kelp; it injured them 
greatly, as they had no clothes to 
change when they came home, 
and scarcely any thing to eat. It 
ought to be remarked here, that 
families in general have a boat to 
gather the weed, and a pony to 
carry it from the beach ; they can 
then earn much more with less 
trouble ; but women and children 
search in the sea for it, and care 
ry it on their backs, while the wae 
ter continually passes through 
their clothes; and this is a me- 
thod to which they resort to pre- 
vent starving for a month or five 
weeks, while the season lasts.— 
With all the diligence of this poor 
man in his boat, his wife de- 
clared that he could not, in the 
best times, of late, obtain above 
ls. 4d, a day, and very recently 
about 5s. per week.” 

“ B. H. six in family; no’ 
boat; no land; no work until 
kelp ; down for hours carrying 
sea-weed ; no change of clothes ; 
but for some people at St. Mary’s 
all must have perished ; clothes 
in rags; no bed; only straw to 
lie ons A man, woman, three 
girls and one boy, and scarcely 
any clothes; no bread for many 
days; burnt barley and a few 
potatoes kept for the poor clildren 
once a day; often ate limpets 
alone, and drank hot water.— 
After these remarks the mother 
burst into tears, and exclaimed, 
‘Ah! gentlemen, I lately lost a 
dear little. girl; she was playing 
on that cliff, when the children 
suddenly pushed her over in their, 


child 
madhentie 1 aie 
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drowned! O sir! that morning 
she had cried, as she often did 
before, O, my dear mother, 

ive me some bread; I am dy- 
ing with hunger! I said, My 
dear child, what shall [ do? I 
have no bread to give you. O 
that I had but a bit of bread ora 
potatoe for you! Dear child! 
she is gone from a miserable 
island, and a wretched family ; 
she don't know the sufferings of 
her poor father and mother, and 
ot ae and sisters. The Lord, 
after all, was very good in taking 
her from us; we ought not to re- 
pine; (aftera pause) when herdear 
corpse was brought home, we had 
no money to get a coffin and bury 
her ; poor child, she was just two 
years old; often would she cry, O 
mother! give me a bit, only a lit- 
tle bit of bread. Dear lamb! her 
mother had not a bit of bread in 
the world ; but she is taken away 
from the evil to come. Oh, we 
are greatly distressed ; in the 
morning we get up, take a little 
bit of cold fish, and sometimes a 
potatoe; we have no spirit or 
strength to work; we get faint 
and can hardly walk home; 
sometimes nothing to eat whea 
we get home; often lie down 
groaning with hunger, and cry 
to God to take us before morn- 
ing ; sometimes I awake in the 
night, get up, and wander hither 
and thither, asking for my child- 
ren; their cries for bread arouse 
me, and I sit down and weep 
with them in despair; O that 
God would take us to himself ! 
We cannot live long at this rate; 
when the kelp is done we have no 
other prospect.” 

These were only a few of the 
cases which the report contained ; 
there were many others, if pos- 
sible, still more distressing. 
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At a late assizes at York, a 
cause went thither for twen 
shillings. The plaintiff obtained 
a verdict in the most triumphant 
manner ; the attorney was all ex. 
ultation ; and the plaintiff having 
come off conqueror, has been in 
guol ever since for the ex. 

nses, 

It is at length determined, that 
a commission of oyer and termi. 
ner and general gaol delivery 
shall issue into the four northern 
counties; and Mr. Raine, the 
king’s counsel, is to preside on the 
occasion. 

At the York assizes an inn 
keeper, named James Shaw, re.’ 
covered 13/.17s.6d. froma 
named Marmaduke Horsley, for 
particulars, some of which ex. 
cited much merriment in court; 
one item was, “ To damage done 
to the bed you slept on, 21 ;” 
another, “ To a man for picking 
you up on the road, and rubbin 
you down with straw, Is.” The 
chief baron, who tried the cause, 
lamented that its being undefend- 
ed deprived the court and the 
country of a further warning im 
sight into the just consequences of 
excessive drunkenness ! 

The new machine, entitled a Ve- 
locipede, consisting of two wheels, 
one before the other, connected 
by a perch, on which the pedes- 
trian rests the weight of his body, 
while -with his feet he urges the 
machine forward on the princi- 
ple of skaiting, is already in very 

neral use. ‘The road from 

pswich to Whitton,” says the 
Bury paper, “ is travelled every 
evening by several pedestrian 
hobby-horses; no less than six 
are seen at a time, and the di- 
stance, which is three miles, 8 
performed in 15 minutes. 


military gentleman has made on 
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to London by the side 
ike ch.” The crowded state 


of the metropolis does not admit 
of this novel mode of exercise, and 


+ has been put down by the ma- 
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istrates of police; but it contri- 
bribes to the amusement of the 
passengers in the streets in the 
shape of caricatures in the print- 
shops. 


The following is a correct List of the Quarters of the Army, 


Ist life guards, Hyde Park, Lon- 
don 


ai, King-street barracks. 

Reyal horse guards (blue), Wind- 
sor, «open JP Hamilton (N 

Ist n guards, tiamulton (N. 
By Kiloarnock 

94, Caher 

$d, Dublin 

4h, Nottingham 

Sh, York 

ith, Birmingham, Wolverhamp- 
ton, Shrewsbury 

Tth, Exeter, Plymouth 

Ist ns, Ballinrobe 

os Bee 

Md light dragoons, arriving in New 
mage barracks, Kildare, from 
England 

th, Cork, intended for Canada 
this spring 

Sth, extinct 

6h, Edinburgh 

“th, coms) Manchester 
’ gal 

%h, (lancers,) Brighton 

10h, Weymouth 

llth, India, on passage 

‘th, Canterbury 

13th, India, on passage 

l#th, Dublin, ordered to England 

l5th, (hussars,) Ipswich 

6th, Clonmel 

ty ~ none 
4, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Car- 

lisle, Penrith, Whitehaven 

° ounslow 

ie en tO train, Croydon 

wot guards, Ist bat. West- 


Ist foot guards, 2d bat. Windsor, 
Readin 

$d bat. Holburn, Finsbury 

2d foot guards, Ist bat. Knights- 
bridge barracks 

—— 2d bat. Chatham 

3d foot guards, Ist bat. Portman 
barracks 

2d bat. Tower of London 

Ist foot, 1st bat. Dublin 

2d bat. East Indies 

2d, West Indies 

3d, Naas, 

4th and 5th, sailed for the Lee- 
ward islands 

6th, Sunderland 

7th, Dublin 

8th, Gibraltar 

9th, sailed for the West Indies 

10th, Malta 

llth, Gibraltar 

12th, Limerick 

13th, Guernsey 

14th, India, Cawnpore 

T5th, Halifax 

16th, Athlone 

17th, India, Ghazapore 

18th, Waterford 

19th, India, Ceylon ‘i 

20th, St. Helena, on their passa 

Zist, about to embark for {| 
Leeward islands. 

29d, Isle of France 

23d, Limerick 

24th, India, Balapore 

25th, Cork, intended for Canada 

26th, Gibraltar 

27th, on passage to Gibraltar 

28th, Ionian i 

29th, Armagh 











30th, 
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S0th, E. Indies, Fort George 
$lst, Chatham, Sheerness, Har- 
wich, Landguard fort, Heli- 

land 

$2d, Ionian islands 

$3d, Hilsea 

84th, India, Vellore, Nundian 

35th, Cork, intended for Canada 
this spring 

S6th, Malta 

87th, ayer 

38th, Cape of Good Hope 

89th, Castlebar 

40th, Glasgow 

41st, Londonderry 

42d, Dundalk 

43d, Belfast 

44th, Kilkenny 

45th, proceeding to Ceylon 

46th, India, Bengal, Fort George 
7th, India 

48th, New South Wales 

49th, Fermoy 

50th, on passage to Jamaica 

51st, Prisco 

52d, Chester 

53d, India, Trichinopoly, and 
camp 

54th, on passage to the Cape of 
Good Hope 

55th, Jersey 

56th, Isle of France 

57th, Clonmel 

58th, Jamaica 

59th, Ceylon 

60th, Ist battalion, Demerara 

—— 2d bat. Quebec 


In the further estimates and 
miscellaneous services for the year 
1819, just printed by order of the 
house of commons, are the fol- 
lowing items :—80,000/. for fo- 
reign and other secret services; 
for printing bills, reports, &c. 
Deficiency of grant of last ses- 
sion, 4987/. 12s. $d, Grant for 
the present session, 21,000/. 

An official return, printed by 
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60th, 3d bat. Halifax, ¢ 
banded 0A ade 

61st, West Indies 

62d, Halifax 

63d, West Indies 

64th, Ionian isles 

65th, India 

66th, St. Helena 

67th, India, Bombay 

68th, Nova Scotia 

69th, India, Bangalore 

70th, Niagara 

71st, Weedon barracks 

"2d, India 

73d, India, Ceylon 

74th, Canada 

75th, Ionian islands 

76th, Canada 

77th, Galway 

78th, Mullingar 

79th, Chichester 

80th, Kingston-upon-Hull 

8st, Enniskillen 

82d, proceeding to the Isle of 
France 

83d, India, Ceylon 

84th, India, Bellary 

85th, Plymouth 

86th, Madras, five companies 
Ceylon 

87th, India 

88th, Edinburgh 

89th, Hydrabad 

90th, Brighton 

9Ist, Dublin 

92d, on passage to Jamaica 

93d, Dublin. 


order of the house of commons 
presents in one view an accuralt 
representation of the state of 
crimes made capital by the law, 
in the several years from the year 
1805 to the year 1818 inclusive. 
From this it appears, that the te 
tal number of persons com 

of burglary in said interval was 
1874, of whom 199 were execul- 
ed; of larceny in dwelling -hous* 
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to the value of 405.5 1119, of 
whom 17 were executed ; of for- 
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ing, 896, of whom 43 were exe- 
cuted; making, with various o- 


501, of whom 207 were 
crete horsestealing, 852, of 
hom 35 were executed ; house- 
breaking in the day time, and 
larceny, 761, of whom 17 were 
executed; of murder, 229, of 
whom 202 were executed ; rob- 


ther offences of a capital nature 
within said interval, a gross total 
of, convicted, 8430, of whom 
1035 were executed. 

bery on the person, the highway, 
and other places, 848, of whom 
118 were executed; sheep-steal- 


An account of the total import of foreign and colonial corn, 
in, meal, and flour, in real value, in each year, from the year 
1812 to the year 1818, both inclusive, into Great Britain :— 
Value, as calculated at the average market 
prices in England and Wales. 


Year... © IZ. . cree . . 1,267,350 3 1 
es eee 1813.2 ee ee e. 2,192,592 3 6 
—_— ee (.) ¢ oe . 2,815,319 4 @ 
me 1815... 6. : 793,243 8 Il 
mmm oe oe 1816 . ee e's 942,497 19 7 
el 1817 ....-. ~..e+ 6,403,893 10 6 
a 1818 ......4.2.-- 10,908,140 0 2 


5.—This day in the court of 
king's-bench, Guildhall, a Ger- 
nok yaar named Hube, 
brought an action against a ware- 
houseman, of Crown-court, Cheap- 
ade, named Phelps, to recover 17/. 
for attendance and medicine to 
Mrs, Phelps, The plaintiff has a 
“sovereign medicine” for can- 
cers, which he administered to 
Mrs. Phelps; but proving use- 
kess, notwithstanding the doctor’s 
“nguine opinion of its efficacy, 
the defendant refused to pay his 
Two witnesses were called, 

ho proved that patients under 
she doctor’s hands had died, in 
spite of his representations that 
te could speedily cure them.— 
Chief.justice Abbott held the law 
to be, that no man had a right to 
euce another to purchase any 
s of ard waesnrs crepe 
articles, olding out 

fie and fraudulent ho ae 


Fol Sooves me immediately found 


«¢ Windsor Castle, March 6.— 
His majesty has been generally 
cheerful through the last month, 
but without any abatement of his 
disorder. His majesty’s bodily 
health continues good.” 

From official returns, printed 
by order of the house of com- 
mons, it appears, that the ag- 
gregate amount of gold coin is- 
sued from the mint, in the course 
of the year 1818, was, in sove- 
reigns, 2,347,230/. 7s. 6d.; in half 
sovereigns, 515,143/. 2s. Gd. A- 
mount of silver coin issued from 
the mint in ditto, five hundred 
and seventy-six thousand one hun- 
dred and eighty pounds. 

No fewer than eighty-three per- 
sons were admitted solicitors in 
the court of chancery, by the 
master of the rolls, on the last 
day of last term. 

n the rolls of parliament, A.D. 
1445, is a petition from the com- 
mons of two counties in England, 
stating that the number of attor- 
neys 
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neys had lately increased from siz 
or eight to twenty-four, whereby 
the peace of those counties had 
been greatly interrupted by suits. 
The commons therefore petition, 
that it may be ordained that there 
shall be no more than six common 
attornies for Norfolk, the same 
number for Suffolk, and two for 
the city of Norwich. Any other 
n acting as an attorney, to 
forfeit twenty shillings! 
18,—The prince regent this day 
held his first levee for the season 
at Carlton house; when, exclu- 
sive of the royal dukes of York 
and Gloucester, archduke Maxi- 
milian, state officers, and cabinet 
ministers, there were present 10 
dukes, 13 marquisses, 39 earls, 
22 viscounts, 34 lords, 17 bishops, 
10 foreign ministers, 250 naval 
and military officers (the latter 
in the proportion of nearly ten to 
one), and about 100 other gentle- 
men. 

20.— The Gazette of this 
day announces the prince re- 
gent’s approbation of the follow- 
ing scale of rewards proposed in 
a memorial from the board of 
longitude, taken into considera- 
tion by his royal highness in coun- 
cil on the 1th instant, viz. :— 

1. To the first ship belonging 
to any of his majesty’s subjects, 
or to his majesty, that shall reach 
the longitude of 110 degrees west 
from Greenwich, or the mouth of 
Hlearne’s or Coppermine river, 
by sailing within the arctic circle, 
5000/.: to the first ship, as afore- 
said, that shall reach the longi- 
tude of 130 degrees west from 
Greenwich, or the Whale island 
of Mackenzie, by sailing within 
the arctic circle, 10,000/.: to the 
first ship, as aforesaid, that shall 
reach the longitude of 150 deg. 
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west from Greenwich, by sail; 
westward within the arctic circle 


15,000/.: the act havin 
allotted to the first ship Segre 
reach the Pacific Ocean by g 
north-west passage the full rp. 
ward - yen 

2. To the first ship, as 
said, that shall saa te sar 
of north latitude, 1000/7. ; to &5 
deg. 2000/.; to 87 deg. 3000/,; 
to 88 deg. 4000/.; the act having 
already allotted to the first ship 
that shall reach to, or beyond, 
80 degrees, the full reward of 
5000/. 

24,— This night, Southwark 
bridge was opened for passen. 
gers. There was no ceremony 
observed on the occasion; but as 
St. Paul’s clock struck twelve, the 
toll of one penny commenced, 
Thus, in the space of four years, 
another ornament has been added 
to the metropolis. It has 30 lan 
terns lighted with gas. The 
roads intended to lead to the 
bridge on the Surrey side are in 
great forwardness; one has been 
planned, from the Elephant and 
Castle, to cross St. George’s Fields, 
ree by the back part of the 
cing’s bench prison ; thence across 
Great Suffolk-street, to meet ata 
right angle with New Bridge 
street, in Union-strect. 

26.— The question, as to the 
impolicy of the longer continv- 
ance of the present copy-right 
act, which compels authors and 
publishers to give eleven copies of 
their works to public libraries, § 
again coming under the discussion 
of parliament. A petition Wa 
this day presented to the house 
commons from Messrs. Lacking: 
ton and Co, praying relief 
the very oppressive operation of 
the present law, whic = 
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1819) 0oc.c.U-R RENC E §&, 
94541. '7s.6d. upon the fol- on alderman sir J. Eamer. Let- 
baal whch ives. now in ters were dispatched to many al- 


. six 


the course of publication, the 
ghole of which were commence 
‘to the contemplation of the 


cop 


lic... 


Portraits of Illustrious 
. 630 OO 


Hoare’s Hist of Wilt- 


shire...-+..-- 241 100 
Ormerod’s History of 


Cheshire. ....- 315 OO 

Wood’s Athen. Oxon. 

by Bliss ...-.. 25917 6 
#2454 76 


A hoax was lately played off 


right act: 
onasticon 


Hist. of St, 





.++- &819 00 
.. 189 00 





dermen, deputies, &c, requesting 


d they would favour him with their 


company todinner. Accordingly, 
about dinner hour, a worthy dee 
puty was announced. He was 
received with all the welcome of 
a friend ; and soon afterwards a 
number of other gentlemen were 
announced, all of whom received 
the same cordial welcome. Sir 
John then ventured to ask to 
what he was indebted for the ho- 
nour of so much company? The 
answer led to acomplete denoue- 
ment. An entertainment, how- 
ever, as comfortable as the time 
would allow, was served up ; 
and the evening was passed with 
great hilarity. ry 


DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

The following statement of the services of his grace the duke of Wel- 
lington, we doubt not, will be acceptable to our readers : 

HON. ARTHUR WELLESLEY. 


Ensign 73d foot 7th March, 1787 
Lieutenant 75th 25th Dec. 1787 
Ditto 41st 23d January, 1788 
Ditto 12th dragoons 25th June, 1789 
Ditto 8th dragoons $1st October, 1789 
Captain 58th foot 30th June, 1791 
Maj. 33d ft. (by purch.) 30th April, 1792 
Lt. Col. 33d ft. (do.) 30th Sept. 1793 
Brevet-colonel 3d May, 1796 
Major-general 29th April, 1802 


HON. SIR A, WELLESLEY, K. B. 1N 1804, 


Colonel 33d foot 
Lieutenant-general 


30th January, ] 806 
25th April, 1808 


VISCOUNT WELLINGTON, 


General in Spain and Por- 

tugal $list July, 1811 

EARL AND MARQUIS In 1812, 
Colonel of royal horse 
ruards Ist January, 1813 
“1eld-marshal 2ist June, 1813 
DUKE AND kK. G. 1n 1814, 
Master-general of the ordnance 9 
APRIL. 
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APRIL. 
FRANCE. 

The detailed budgets bd the 
expenses of the various depart- 
ments of administration have eet 
published. By these it appears, 
that the saluries and administra- 
tive expenses of the ministry of 
justice amount to 668,000 f.; the 
salaries of the ministry of state to 
256,500 f.; and those of the 
council of state to 801,000f. The 
salaries of the ministry of foreign 
affairs amount to 150,000 f.; 
the expenses of its bureaux of 
380,000 f,; for persons employ- 
éd in the service of the bureaux, 
&c. 170,000 f.; for casual mis- 
sions 320,000 f,; for additional 
service 830,000 f.; and, if the 
Moniteur be not in érror, only se- 
ven francs for secret service mo- 
ney. The expenses of the ministry 
of the interior, which require a 
gross sum of 102,700,000f, are thus 
stated :—1,800,000f. for the ge- 
neral administration; 3,750,000f. 
for the encouragement of agricul- 
ture and industry ;° 2,800,000 f. 
for the general establishments of 
feo instruction ; 1,580,000 f, 
or the sciences and fine arts ; 
22,300,000 f. for ‘the clergy ; 
500,000 f. for sects not catholic ; 
30,000,000f, for roads and bridges; 
1,400,000 f, for works of general 
interest and utility in Paris, and 
for similar works in all the de- 
artments, asum of 1,000,000 f. 

e budget of the war deépart- 
ment amounts, in interior ex- 
penses, to 1,522,000 f. ; fund of 
reserve for unforeseen expenses 
1,388,000 f., 1,833,000 f. for di- 
vers disbursements ; which, with 
the general expenses, gives for 
the actual sérvice of the army, a 
sum total of 176,494,000 f. The 
pay of those not in active service 


(Apri, 
amounts to 16,256,000 f,, whia, 
sum raises the war budget to 
ye hr age f, ; a sum exceed; 
at of last year by $7, 

The budget of the bisa of 
marine amounts to the small sum 
of 45,200 f.; and that of the §. 
nance department to 257,100,000 
francs. 

The French fortresses of the 
first, second, and third order are 
to be put in a perfect state of de. 
fence ; and all the works are to 
be completed, and cannon mount. 
ed, in the course of the spring. 
This plan has, it is stated, been 
adopted, “ to increase the strength 
and oe of France, by 
making her respected abroad.” 
The organization of the French 
army is equally rapid. 

The: important proposition of 
M. Barthelemy, on the election 
law, has been rejected in the 
French chamber of deputies, by 
a large majority, 150 to 94, 

In consequence of the greatin- 
crease of students of law in Paris, 
a royal ordinance has been pub. 
lished, appointing three professors 
to the school of law in Paris: 
namely, one for the elements of 
the law of nature and of nations; 
a professor for the Roman ist 
tutes, as far as they have relation 
to the law of France; and at 
other for civil and criminal juns 
prudence. Another royal ordi 
nance is published in The Mont 
teur, incorporating a savings 
at Bourdeanx, 

Some researches which bad 
been undertaken in the ancient 
abbey of the Trinity at Caen, by 
order of the count de Montlivaus, 


prefect of the department of the 
Calvados, has led to the discovery 
of the ashes of queen 


wife of William the Cn ’ 
lil 
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foundress of this abbey, who died 


The tomb was disco- 
Sees pavement on the 
spot where the cenotaph had been 
erected, which was destroyed du- 
+» the revolution, and which 
| now be restored with its for- 
mer inscriptions. 

The following is an extract of 
the delivered by the keeper 
of the seals, in the chamber of 

deputies, against the propo- 
ition for altering the election 
aw: —“ All possible efforts,” 
aid he, “ have been made by the 
government of the king to wer. 
to justice the assassins of gene 
,» who was attacked at 
themoment when, in the name 
of the king, he came as a mini- 
serof peace. The author of that 
crime was arrested, delivered over 
to the tribunals, and convicted of 
ing fited upon general Le- 
while, with his sword in 
ishand, that officer was endea- 
rouring to appease the multitude. 
Te jury declared, that the ho. 
was rendered necessary by 
the want of legitimate defence.— 

4 moment of horror in the assem- 
y.J—The law directed the pre- 

of the court of assizes to 
wtthe accused at liberty. Ge- 
teral Ramel was wounded in the 
tumult of Toulouse. Carried to 
ts, he was assailed on 
his death-bed by furious wretches, 
who mangled his body. These ruf- 
as being brought before a court 

d justice, were acquitted by the 
» On the ground ‘ that the 
which were inflicted on the 
general when in bed, had not de- 
termined his death, because the 
wounds which he had previously 
Were mortal’!”” After 

“me moments of interruption, 
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the minister continued: —* Shall 
I speak, gentlemen, of a man 
whose name I feel a horror in 
pronouncing? Trestaillon, ac. 
cused of frightful crimes, became 
the object of prosecution, at the 
instance of the king’s law officers. 
The judicial authority objected to 
his being tried in the same cit 
where his crimes were committed, 
because they entertained a fear 
for the freedom of the court, 
from the consternation of the ci- 
tizens, and the terror which the 
criminal inspired. He was ac- 
cordingly transferred, for trial, 
to Riom. Would you believe the 
result? A single witness could 
not be found to depose against 
Trestaillon, and a hundred pre- 
sented themselves to vouch for 
his innocence. The terror those 
assassins inspired was so great, 
that justice could not find wit- 
nesses who durst give evidence 
for the prosecution, nor a jury 
who would have dared to “ad 
them guilty. Finally, the assas- 
ination of M. Fualdes was a 
party crime, and the government 
was obliged to exert all its force 
to protect the action of justice, 
and to repress those efforts which 
the partisans of the criminals 
made to rescue them from execu- 
tion.” 
2% ITALY. ball 
The Paris papers lately men- 
tioned, on the authority of letters 
from Italy, that a conspiracy had 
been formed in Mantua, to ad- 
minister poison to the emperor of 
Austria, who was then in that 
country ; and that the plot, was 
discovered but half a hour before 
the time inted for carrying it 
into jerution. Several of the so- 
ciety called Carbonari, who are 
very 
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very numerous in the Austrian 
states of Italy, and against whom 
the court of Vienna some time 
since determined to enforce very 
severe measures, are said to have 
been arrested as being implicated 
in this conspiracy. 


GERMANY. 


A letter from Vienna says— 
“ Amongst other presents, the 
Persian ambassador delivered to 
our emperor, in the name of the 
Schah of Persia, several poems 
which pass for chef-d’ceuvres in 
the east. One very long poem, 
consisting of 14,000 stanzas, will 
be translated by the aulic coun- 
cillor, M. Richter, of Han- 
over.” 

Prince Leopold has purchased 
a house in the neighbourhood of 
Vienna for 7000/. sterling; but 
not for his own residence, as his 
highness certainly returns to Eng- 
land in the course of next month. 
Hewill reside at Claremont du- 
ring the summer, and at Marlbo- 
rough-house, Pall-mall, in the 
winter. The house which his high- 
ness purchased at Vienna is not at 
any season intended for himself, 
but for his brother, to whom he 
has made a present of it. 

The students in different parts 
of Germany continue to break 
out into acts of insubordination. 
These frequent disturbances do 
not say much for the discipline of 
the respective universities, 

A Prussian officer who lately 
killed another in a duel at Berlin, 
has been condemned to 20 years’ 
imprisonment, and the seconds 
to three or five years’ imprison- 


ment. 
Hanover, April 3. 
The assembly of the states is 


(Apri, 
near to its dissolution, Jp the 


sitting of to-day was read a com, 
munication from the pres 


of the 5th of January last, in wh; 
his royal highness declares his 
views with respect to the future 
general assembly of the states, 
and requires the opinion of the 
sernaiy In this communicatioe 
his royal highness says, “ Tharit 
is not the plan to make 
changes in the constitution, ac. 
cording to which the states have 
the right to grant taxes, and to 
share in the legislation—partly 
because experience has shown the 
utility of this ancient constitution 
of the country, and partly because 
constitutions introduced upon 
merely theoretical principles will 
never be so advantageous as those 
which have been gradually form. 
ed according to the wants of the 
state.” 

In the second chamber will be 
the members of the board of tases, 
who are not noble ; three depu. 
ties from the administration of 
ecclesiastical property ; the de 
puties of the smaller abbeys; one 
deputy from the university of 
Gottingen ; twenty-nine from the 
cities ; and twenty-two from the 
possessors of free estates, who do 
not belong to the equestrian oF 
der. The hereditary land-mar 
shal (and in his absence the prt 
sident of the chief board of taxes) 

resides over the united 
shag Each chamber propos 
three of its members, from whom 
the sovereign selects one to be its 
president. The diet meets every 
rear; the members are ¢ 
i six years, but may be 
ed: no persons will ever 
mitted to hear the debates, 

The propositions from the 
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— to be addressed toboth 


s; if their deci-ions do 
not agree, an union is to be at- 
t by a commission chosen 
by both, to which commissioners 
from the sovereign may be added 
topromote an agreement. It ts 
necessary in propositions from the 
sate that both chambers should 
agree. The present assembly is 
invited to deliberate on this sub- 
ject, after which it will be dis- 


solved. 
Valenciennes, April 5. 
The events which have borne 
heavy upon France for some years 
past had caused the triple line of 
fortresses to be neglected, which 
extends from the upper Rhine to 
the North Sea, and forms an al- 
most insuperable barrier when it 
iswell defended. Marshal Gou- 
vion St. Cyr, the minister of war, 
has adopted a plan, which the 
king has approved, to increase 
thestrength and independence of 
France, by making its power re- 
spected abroad : besides, the -an- 
cent system of defence created 
by Vauban has undergone some 
changes by ‘the cession of the 
important fortress of Landau to 
Germany, and of Philippeville 
and Marienburg to the Nether- 
lands: on the other hand, Lux- 
emburg, the Gibraltar of the 
centre of Europe, is a fortress of 
the German confederation. ‘The 
vatiers of Prussia touch those of 
P faneey and the Moselle and the 
ogdom of the Netherlands will 
shortly be covered by a line of 
fortresses which are erecting with 
drapidity that is truly astonish- 
Ree Under those circumstances, 
bat been judged indispensable 
France should take a respec- 
attitude ; in consequence, 


ate fortresses of the first, se- 
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cond, and third ranks, will be 
successively put in an excellent 
state of defence; the artillery, and 
all the materials necessary to arm 
them completely, are to arrive 
from the interior of the kingdom 
during the spring, and will be 
distributed among the fortresses 
which need a supply. The can- 
non unfit for service will be recast 
at Douay, where the regiment of 
artillery of Toulouse is expected 
this week to replacethatof Douay, 
which goes to La Fere. The new 
organization of the army proceeds 
with rapidity ; the legions of foot 
and the regiments of horse in gar- 
rison in the sixteenth military di- 
vision, daily receive a considerae 
ble number of recruits, Many 
old soldiers willingly resume their 
arms to serve their country anew, 
especially since a great number of 
the officers who have so often led 
them in the field of glory have 
been recalled to their standards. 
The third battalion of each legion 
is forming, and soon the comes 
plete organization of the army of 
reserve will end the new military 
system. Many officers on half 
pay have lately received commise 
sions and notice of the corps in 
which they are to serve. ‘The 
two regiments of infantry of the 
royal guard in garrison in this 

city and Lille are also completing 

by voluntary enrolments, ‘Tran- 

quillity, order, and peace, reign 

in our provinces, where the pre- 

vailing spirit is excellent, While 

the manufactures of Picardy, Ar- 

tois, and French Flanders, bee 

come every day more prosperous, 

a formidable army of douaniers 

on our coast and frontiers protects 

our natural industry, It is almost 
impossible for contraband goods 

to pass this triple line; every 
(E) douanier 
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dovanier piques himself on hind- 
ering foreign manufactures from 
entering +s and it may be 
said that they show in this ser- 
vice, independently of their own 
interest, a truly patriotic zeal ; 
they consider the seizure of En- 
glish goods in particular as a sort 
of triumph of which they boast. 
Frankfort, April \O. 

On the Ist instant, M. Von 
Henrich, minister of the ducal 
and grand ducal houses of Sax- 
ony, made the following decla- 
ration to the diet :—The errone- 
Ous Opinions on the present state 
of the German universities which 
have been recently in writings, in 
some sense official; the attacks 
ma‘e against the institutions ex- 
istine in these bodies, particularly 
at Jena; and the importance of 
deliberating on the changes use- 
ful to be introduced into establish- 
ments of learning destined to form 
the youth of Germany, have de- 
termined his royal highness the 

rand duke of Saxe-Weimar-Ei- 
senach, and his highness the duke 
of Saxe-Gotha and Altenburg, to 
bring the subject before the diet, 
and to order the following decla- 
ration, which contains their opi- 
nion on this subject, to be insert- 
ed in the protocol :— 

1, The state of the German 
universities is an object of general 
interest to all the governments of 
Germany, and on this account 
ought to be submitted to the de- 
liberation of the diet. 

2. Their royal and serene high- 
nesses will cheerfully lend their 
aid to bring about a_ general 
agreement on certain principles 
of academ cal discipline, and will 
support all measures useful and 
practic#ble for facilitating the di. 
rection Of the interior government 
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of the universities. Thus ip 
pressed, they have seen with ple. 
sure that the university of Jen, 
considers itself as f. ming a mem. 
ber of a subsisting association of 
universities, and that in cong, 
quence of a decree of its senate 
it refused matriculation, after the 
disturbances at Gottingen, to ql 
students from that place who wer 
not provided with a certificate of 
their conduct while there, 

3. But in changes which their 
royal and serene highnesses wil 
admit, they will not consent to any 
disposition which would invade 
the interior constitution of the uni. 
versities, and destroy their acade. 
mical liberties by converting them 
into gymnasia, &c. 

4. ‘The universities must pr 
serve their freedom of opinion an 
instruction. 

The following _ biographical 
sketch is extracted from the Jar. 
nal des Debats -—M. Auguste Ge 
Kotzebue was the son of a cou 
sellor of legation of the dake ci 
Weimar. Being appointed att 
age of 20 private secretary 1 
general Baur, one of the best = 
formed military officers in the st. 
vice of Russia, he gained tx 
good will of the empress Cathe 
rine, who employed him to con 
pose some pieces for her theatx 
of The Hermitage. A romanix 
affection united him to a Russ 
young lady of noble family. Fi 
rose rapidly to the post of pr* 
dent of the civil government “ 
Revel, in Esthonia, and to & 
rank of lieutenant colonel. * 
was decorated with several orces 
The independence of bis ™® 
caused him to give in his resig® 
tion in 1795. He accepted ia 17 
the functions of director of & 
theatre of Vienna; but be #* 

becas® 
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became disgusted with an office 
surrounded with difficulties and 
disagreements. On his return to 
Russia, in the spring of 1800, he 
was arrested on the trontier of the 
empire, and conducted to Kurgan, 
4 handsome little town in Siberia, 
where he enjoyed his full liberty, 
and had his pieces played by the 
inhabitants. His numerousfriends 
soon removed the erroneous opi- 
nion entertained of him by the 
emperor Paul; and that monarch, 
having called him to his court, 
loaded him with marks of kind- 
ness. During the first years of 
the reign of Alexander, he tra- 
velled in France, [taly, and Ger- 
many. He appeared to settle at 
Berlin, where he undertook a 
journal; but having offended 
Buonaparte, he withdrew for se- 
veral years to his small estate in 
Esthonia. Admiration and ha- 
tred found him out in his retreat. 
While the AVoniteur thundered 
against him, the agricultural so- 
ciety sent him ploughing ma- 
chines, and the English admiral 
commanding in the Baltic gave 
ordersto let this pacific present 
passfreely. Kotzebue took a share 
in the manitestoes and diplomatic 
notes of Russia in the years ISI 1 
and 1812, The emperor Alexan- 
der rewarded him by naming him 
at hrst, in 1813, consul general 
at Konigsberg ; and by attaching 
him afterwards, in 1816, to the 
department of foreign affairs, with 
the title of counsellor of state. 
The climate of Russia being 
Unsuited to his delicate health, 
the emperor Alexander gave him 
ave, in 1817, to travel in Ger- 
Many as long as he thought pro- 
per, and continued all his appoint- 
ments, without imposing any 
condition but the honourable one 
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of making him reports on the 
state, literary, political, and moral, 
of that country. ‘Being informed 
of the fanatical rage that was ex. 
cited against him in the universi- 
ties, he had demanded his pass. 
ports to return to Russia, when an 
assassination almost unexampled 
terminated his life. He was only 
58 years of age, but the public 
considered him to have been very 
old, because he had commenced 
his literary career very young, 
and during 40 years his numerous 
writings formed subjects of con- 
versation, 

© Dum numerat palmas credidit esse 

Sue m,”? 

Kotzebue was twice married, 
and has left 14 children, The 
eldest is a captain in the Austrian 
service. M, Otto de Kotzebue,a 
lieutenant of a vessel in the Rus- 
sian service, has already rendered 
himself famous by a voyage round 
the world, the expense of which 
was defrayed by the munificence 
of the illustrious chancellor of 
Russia, the count de Romanzow. 
Another brother, Maurice, an of- 
ficer in the Russian army, has 
published an account of the Rus- 
sian embassy to Persia, to which 
he was attached. Thus the talents 
of the sons seem still to adorn the 
illustrious name left to them. 

SWEDEN AND DENMARK. 

The governor of Dalecarlia 
has presented an affecting report 
to the Swedish government, re- 
specting the situation of 40,000 
souls in that province; who, ace 
cording to his statement, will, 
from the begianing of this month, 
have neither bread nor other 
means of subsistence ! 

Letters from Copenhagen of 
the 27th ult. state, that two Ene 
glish merchants haveobtained per- 
(E 2) mission 
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mission to establish granaries in 
Courland, for the purpose of ha- 
ving corn at all times ready to 
send to England, on the first no- 
tice of the ports being at any time 
open. 
RUSSIAs 

The important reduction of 10 
per cent. has taken place in Russia 
on all goods imported and export- 
ed from that country, excepting 
on those that pay ad valorem. 

The Russian government is fit- 
ting out two expeditions for scien- 
tific researches in remote seas. 
Each will consist of two ships: 
one of them is designed to make 
discoveries towards the north 
pole. 

Letters from Petersburgh, of 
the 15th ult. mention, that prince 
Gustavus of Sweden, son of king 
Gustavus IV., has obtained per- 
mission from the emperor, his 
uncle, to proceed to England, for 


the purpose of completing his stu- 


dies at Oxford. Report speaks 
highly of the virtues and talents 
of this unfortunate young prince, 
who excites universal interest 
and sympathy in the north of 
LEurope. 
ASIA. 

Calcutta papers d 
-of India is ge 
nerally nguil; though in some 
parts, as the Beitool valley, and 
the Nagpere country, refractory 
brigands continue to produce dis- 
turbances. Letters from Hus- 
seinabad, of the 10th October, 
state, that Sheikh Dulloo, a cele. 
brated Pindaree chief, had made 
his appearance in the Beitool yal- 
ley with a train of followers. Ap. 
pa Sahib was also collecting his 
orees in all directions, according 
to these accounts; while intelll- 
gence from Poonah represented 
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the inhabitants of the late pei. 
wa’s territory as so restless Fy 
had been found necessary to dis. 
patch his majesty’s 67th regiment 
of foot from Bombay towards Se. 
roor. 

A Ceylon paper has reached 
town of the 19th of September ; 
at which period the hostile move. 
ments of the Candians were, it js 
asserted, drawing to a close. The 
native who had assumed the of. 
fice of king is said to have been 
taken prisoner, as also his princi. 
pal adviser; and the people of the 
country were in many places tens 
dering their submission. 

AFRICA. 

The Cape Town gazette of Ja. 
nuary 2, 1819, has been received, 
which contains an account of an 
expedition from the Cape of Good 
Hope into the Caffree country, in 
order to support a faithful Caffree 
chief, named Gaika, and to pu- 
nish a rebellious chief, named 
*TSambie. This expedition was 
completcly successful : reinstatin 
Gaika in possession of his lands 
and property, and taking from 
*TSambie near 11,000 head ot 
cattle. 

In a letter from Grand Cair 
are the following details of the 
first interview of the unfortunate 
Abdallah, chief of the Wechab- 
ites, with the viceroy of Egypt. 

‘he latter received the prisont: 
with much kindness; and askee 
him, among other questions, “ I 
Ibrahim Pasha a good gene 
ral ?’ « Your son,” replied Abda'- 
lah, with great firmness and dig- 
nity, “is, though youngs o 
summate captain ; | have combat: 
ed valiantly against him, but for 
tune has decided on may life. 08 
are powerful, and I believe get 
rous. Do not regard the “ 
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| know awaits me. I only recom- 
mend to you my capital and my 
family.” “ Abdallah, ” replied 
the viceroy, “ the fall of your ca- 
pital cost the grand scignior, my 
sovereign, and me, immense sums, 
and the lives of some thousands ot 
men. This city must be disman- 
tled, in order to eternize the infa- 
my and the punishment of a sect 
rebellious to the Koran. ‘The in- 
habitants will be invited to go 
and settle elsewhere. Your family 
is in safety ; I have received it 
under my special protection. Be 
assured of this, and make your- 
self easy. ”? 

Prince Abdallah was sent to 
Constantinople, where he was be- 
headed, 

AMERICA. 

New York papers to the {0th 
ult, have beer received. The 
congress closed its session on the 
evening of the Sd; “ beyond 
which,” says The National Intelli- 
gencer, “their constitutional term 
of service did not permit them to 
extend,”—These papers contain 
the report of the committee of the 
senate upon the conduct of gene- 
ralJackson, andthe Seminole war. 
—The report, after taking a de- 
tailed view of the whole of gene- 
ral Jackson’s military proceed- 
ings, in which they consider that 
he « disregarded the positive or- 
ders af the department of war, the 
constitution, and the laws,” ob- 
serves further, that the tendency 
of his measures was—“ to involve 
the nation in a war without her 
consent, and for reasons of his 
(general Jackson’s) own, uncon- 
nected with his military funce 
tions, ”’—In reviewing the execue 
tion of Arbuthnot and Ambrister, 
the committee observe, that, “ as 
Prisoners of war ,they were enti- 
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tled to claim from the American 
government that protection which 
the most savaye of our foes have 
uniformly experienced, when dis- 
armed and in our power, Hu- 
manity shudders at the idea of a 
cool-blooded execution of prison- 
ers disarmed and in the power of 
the conqueror. "-—** The principle 
assumed by the commanding ge- 
neral, that Arbuthnot and Am- 
brister, by uniting in war against 
the United States, while we were 
at peace with Great britain, ‘be- 
came outlaws and pirates, and lia- 
ble to sutter death,’ is not recogni- 
sed in any code of national law.” 
The committee of representattves 
also disapproved his conduct; but 
these decisions, we are sorry to 
add, were afterwards set aside. 
‘The New York papers commu- 
nicate the important intelligence 
of the conclusion of a treaty with 
Spain, by which the Floridas are 
ceded to the United States for 
the sum of five millions of dollars ; 
out of which the claims of the 
American merchants in Spain are 
to be satisfied. ‘The treaty con- 
firms all grants of land in the 
Floridas from the Spanish govern 
ment, prior to the Ist of January 
1818. It also settles the differ- 
ence respecting the boundary of 
Louisiana, towards the Mexican 
provinces. ‘The line of demarca- 
tion commences at the mouth of 
the Sabine, and runs up that river 
to the north-western corner of 
the state of Louisiana ; thence 
north to the Red river; thence 
up that river to the 100th degree 
of west longitude; thence north 
to the river Arkansaw; thence 
up that river to its source ; thence 
to the 42d degree of north lati- 
tude, and on that parallel of lati- 
tude. west to the Pacific Ocean. 
(E. 3) The 
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The treaty was submitted to the 
consideration of the senate on the 
22d of February. This surrender 
of Spanish territory to the United 
States is an event of a very grave 
and interesting nature to En- 
gland ; for the possessors of Flo- 
rida have the power, when they 
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please to exert it, of intercepting 
the trade, and threatening the ex. 
istence, of our West India islands 

A Mr. Currie has Jately pure 
chased 10,000 acres of land ig 
the I}linois territory, and is form, 
ing a new English settlemen: 
there, 


A return of all the military forces, regular and irregular, serving in 
India at the date of the last dispatches; distinguishing the numbers of 
the king’s forces from those of the company, and the Europeans 


from the natives: 


REGULAR TROOPS, 
Bing’s—Cavalry ccccccccccccccceececccccss *hG08 
Infantry .ccccccccccccccccccccccces | SSB $29,550 
Company’s—European artillery ......eeeeeee0 4,583 
European infantry ....6+..eeee0. 3,120————7,708 
Native cavalry ..ccccccccceccccccccccccecec II,OI 
Se SON cxcoudeepeccdeinns+ceedece seer 


Native artillery, including gun Lascars attach- 
ed to the European artillery,.....e0.+e0> 


} 8,75 9——-1 52,585 
Total regulars, ..... 182,838 


IRREGULAR TROOPS, 
Native cavalry.... eevee eee eee sa eckneee becesse Lee 


Native infantry eoeerereveeeen eee eee eeeeeeeeee ee 17,082 
Invalids and DOROREESs « 04:0 v0.00 66beRens Gt are00eednben 


The landed interest of Dee 
vonshire and Cornwall have 
come to a resolution to erect 
an iron bridge across Hamoaze, 
similar to the Sunderland in point 
f height, viz. 200 feet above the 
level of the sea, to admit the sons 
of Neptune passing under without 
triking their colours, In respect 
of arches, it will have the same 
number as the Southwark; the 
central one spanning the whole 
breadth of Hamoaze, the other 
two (under which the streets of 


24,741 


5,879 


Grand total .......... 213,456 
Torpoint and New Passage will 
respectively piss) are for the sole 
purpose of obtaining a tolerably 
level roadway of 70 feet wide, in- 
cluding the footway of 10 ieet 
each. The name fixed on is “The 
Union Bridge,” as its keyestone 
will unite the counties, 
The Troon harbour, on te 
coast of Ayrshire, which was be- 
gun by the duke of Portland some 
years ago, has been some tme 
completed, The duke ts said to 
have expended 200,000/, on this 


* This number includes two regiments of light dragoons, embarked in February 
last for India, for the relief of other regiments on that station. The stren 


the two regiments was 929 men. 


+ Four regiments of cavalry and two of infantry are under orders to return t0 


Europe, consisting in the whole, of 4,212 men, 


undertaking ; 
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undertaking ; the object of which 
is, to afford a shipping for the 
coalsof theextensive mines belong- 
ing to his grace in that district. 

‘A cause of importance to the 
landed interest was tried at Here- 
ford, in which Mrs, Pytts, of Kyre 
House, recovered 700/. damages 
against Thomas Benbow, of Hed- 
more, and Edward Holder of the 
Whyle, for double the value of 
cattle which they aided and assist- 
ed her tenant (W. Mason) in re- 
moving from an estate called Ne- 
therwood, in Herefordshire, to pre- 
vent the same being distrained for 
considerable rent due. 

One of the largest factories in 
Yorkshire, situated at Leeds, erect- 
ed by Messrs. Clayton and Gor. 
side, at an expense of 60,000/., 
for the manufacture of flax, can- 
vas, and linen, &c. has been closed, 
and several hundreds of hands in 
consequence turned cut of em- 
ploy. Itis said to be the inten- 
tion of the late proprietor, Mr, 
Gorside, to remove to the United 
States, where, in the vicinity of 
New York, he intends carrying 
on similar manufactures on an ex. 
tensive scale, 

24.—At the Devon Assizes, a 
woman was found guilty of poi- 
soning her husband—and, more 
horrible still, a son for attempt. 
ing to poison his mother! The 
wretched parent was compelled to 
appear as the principal evidence 
against her unnatural child, 

As the workmen of Mr, A. 
Marks, of Liskeard, were cutting 
across an ash tree, they discovered 
a bird’s nest in the intericr of the 
tree, containing three eggs. The 
hest was entirely surrounded with 
rhreg timber, about eight inches 
Mick, without the least appearance 
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of an opening to the outside. 
About thirty years since, a simi- 
lar discovery was made in Ply- 
mouth dock-yard ; a bird called 
a heckmal being found sitting on 
its eggs, in the centre of a large 
oak tree, which, by its immense 
growth, must have been inclosed 
80 or 90 years. The eggs, on 
being touched, fell into dust: the 
skeleton of the bird and its nest 
have been preserved for the in- 
spection of the curious. The in- 
closure of living toads in large 
blocks of marble has been occa- 
sionally perceived ; but the above 
discovery is a novel circumstance, 
and merits the attention of the 
naturalist. 

Sir Robert Pecl and Mr. Wm. 
Peel, on hearing of the unfortu- 
nate failure of the T’amworth 
bank, immediately sent a munifi- 
cent sum of money to the town 
for the purpose of alleviating the 
inconvenience and distress of the 
lesser tradesmenand poorerclasses, 
without distinction ; and on one 
day, 130 persons received dona- 
tions equal to one-half of their 
loss, 

A small plot of land, at New- 
town, in Montgomeryshire, the 
property of J. Jones, esq. of Black- 
hall, was sold by auction, a few 
days ago, at the rate of three hun- 
dred pounds per acre. 

FISHERIES, 

It appears almost incredible, 
but it seems undoubtedly true, 
that in the comparatively short 
space of three centuries, the enor- 
mous sum of three hundred mil- 
lions sterling worth of fish, has 
been caught by the Dutch on the 
coast of Scotland; while the na- 
tives, during this time, have been 
doing little or nothing, although 
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the fish were almost at their very 
doors. 
LORD WILLIAM MOWARD. 

The earl of Carlisle, and Henry 
Howard, esq. of Corby, lately 
gave orders to search in the chan- 
cel of Greystoke church, for the 
remains of their celebrated ances- 
tor, lord William Howard, baron 
of Gilsland, who was warden of 
the Western Marches in the time 
of Elizabeth, and whose vigorous 
measuresavainst the Moss-troopers 
form so conspicuous a figure in 
the poetical writings of Walter 
Scott.x—Lord William was the 
third son of Thomas duke of Nor- 
folk, who was beheaded in the 
same reign for aspiring to the 
hand of Mary queen of Scots, 
while a prisoner in Fotheringhay 
castle. His elder brother, Philip 
earl of Arundel, married the lady 
Ann, one ot the cohciresses of the 
lord Dacre, and settled at Grey. 
stoke castle; while lord William 
married the other co-heiress, lady 
Elizabeth, and settled at Naworth 
castle, beine baron of Gilsland: 
from the elder branch of the fami- 
ly are descended, the present duke 
of Norfolk, the earls of Suffolk 
and Lthngham, &c.;—from the 
younger branch are descended, 
the earl of Carlisle, and Mr. How- 
ard, of Corby.—At the depth of 
about five fect from the surface, 
the skeleton was discovered, nearly 
entire ; it measured about six feet, 
and showed the remains of a per- 
son of strong and athletic make. 
The teeth were all pertect im the 
under jaw, and the shape of the 
skull exactly corresponded with 
the original portrait of lord Wil- 
liam, in the possession of Mr. 
Howard, of Corby. We believe 
it is the intention of lord Carlisle 
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to have the remains of his ances. 
tor translated to the beautify] 
mausoleum at his lordship’s seat 
at Castle Howard, No coffin of 
inscription was found, and the 
body seems to have been buried 
in a common grave, 

A gardener in the neighbour. 
hood of Dumfries lately sold q 
cow to a butcher in that town, 
which was killed. In the second 
stomach of the animal was found 
an old-fashioned silver spoon, in 
a perfect state of preservation, 
This spoon was soon recognised 
by the owner, who had missed it 
nearly a twelvemonth ago; and 
who certainly never dreamed that 
the pilferer, upon whom he had 
bestowed so many maledictions, 
was a four-footed animal. 

John Gafhikin, butcher of Bel. 
fast, has in his possession a sow of 
the improved Berkshire breed, 
reared by David Coatsworth, of 
Shane’s castle, measuring from 
the tip of the nose to the root of 
the tail, 5 feet 2 inches—girth 6 
feet 1 inch—breadth across the 
shoulders, about 20 inches—and 
height little more than 2 feet. She 
is remarkably fat, and considered 
avery great curiosity. 

There is at present a vessel em 
ployed in the coal trade of the 
Tyne, named the “ Betsy Caines,” 
which was originally the royal 
yacht that conveyed king William 
III. to this country in the year 
1688, She underwent a repair 
during the last autumn, when ber 
principal timbers were found ins 
perfect a state as to be quite a 
for further service, Part of the 
ornamental work and gilding % 
the cabin remained till the time 
of which we speak, when the rude 


hands of the carpenter tore down 
those 
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hose traces of royalty and anti 
quity. 


An old seaman, about 90 years 
of age, is now living at South 
Shields who has been no less 
than 48 voyages to the Greenland 
fshery.—Being sent upon one oc- 
casion with a boat’s crew, to make 
fist arope to an iceberg, he alone 
mounted the floating island, and 
the boat left him. On walking 
round to the sunny side of the 
pillar of ice, he observed a large 
white bear basking. He imme- 
diately called to his comrades to 
fetch a spear; but bruin, not ap- 
pearing disposed to await its ar- 
rival, was preparing to attack the 
man, who, with great presence of 
mind, took from his foot one of 
his heavy shoes, armed with iron 
spikes, and with a desperate blow 
ielled his brute assailant. A re- 
petition of blows soon deprived 
ihe animal of life, and the gallant 
saman brought him home as a 
trophy of genuine heroism, He 
wll preserves the bear’s head, 
which is hung up in his apart- 
ment. By means of a string at- 
tached to it, he makes the mouth 
to open and shut when any stran- 
ger visits him. 


INTERESTING TO GARDENERS, 

Ammoniacal liquor, produced 
in the manufacture of gas from 
coal, will effectually destroy the 
grub and other worms, which so 
ten defeat the rising hopes of 
the gardener, particularly his early 
cops, So far is the liquid from 
njuring the tenderest plant, that 
“ ems rather to invigorate it 
“id Otherwise, 

SINGULAR DISCOVERY. 

’ While a labourer was digging 
peat in the moss at La Mancha, 
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parish of Newlands, once the seat 
of the earl of Dundonald, his 
spade struck against something 
hard, which, upon digging, was 
found to be the body of a man, 
and identified by some old people 
in the neighbourhood to be that 
of a coachman of the late earl of 
Dundonald, grandfather to the 
present lord Cochrane, who about 
74 years azo committed suicide, 
by cutting his throat, and was bu- 
ried in this spot in a sack, The 
straw ropes which had fastened 
the sack were found almost fresh, 
although the sack was nearty all 
consumed. The clothes on the 
body, stockings, and garters, were 
also almost entire, and the colour 
of the vest (red velvet) little de. 
cayed. The razor also, with 
which he had taken away his life, 
was found at his side, The body 
itself was in such a state of pre- 
servation, that it could be litted 
entire, and carried away for re-in- 
terment; but the neighbours stripe 
ped it of most part of the clothes, 
each curious to secure a re- 
membrance of this extraordinary 
fact. 
THE PERSIAN AMBASSADOR. 
A Paris paper contains some 
curious details of the history of 
Mirza Abdoul Hassan Khan, the 
Persian ambassador, now at Paris 
on his way to London. Being 
descended from a distinguished 
family, who occupied the highest 
post of honour and power under 
the kings of Persia, he himself 
when young was appointed tothe 
government of a district of the 
kingdom of Persia br rdering on 
the Persian guif. While thus en. 
joying his sovereign’s favour, a 
reverse of fortune, not uncommon 
in the despotic countriesof theeast, 
plunged 
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lunged him from the innacle of 
cee. into the depths of ad- 
versity. His uncle, who at that 
time filled the situation of prime 
minister at the court of Persia, was 
accused, by the calumnies of 
jealous courtiers, of aspiring to 
the throne ; and the royal displea- 
sure, of which he in consequence 
became the victim, extended its 
withering effects to all his family. 
The ics dima minister was put 
to death, and his property confis- 
cated to the crown, while several 
of his relations lost their lives or 
had their eyes put out, for no 
other reason, than because they 
happened to be connected with 
his Emily. Abdoul Hassan, the 
ambassador, who was deprived of 
his government and threatened 
with asimilar fate, happily escaped 
death by being forgotten till ven- 
reance was satisfied, and after 
aides in prison for three 
months was allowed to retire from 
office and danger into foreign 
lands, His first object was to vi- 
sit the tomb of the prophet at 
Mecca, and th‘s pilgrimage in- 
spired him with cne wish of more 
distanttravel, Accordingly, after 
seeing the chief city of the Wecha- 
bites, and other parts of Arabia, 
he embarked at Bassorah on board 
an English vessel for Calcutta, 
during the time that marquis 
Wellesley was governor-general 
of India. In the British India, 
and particularly the Deccan, he 
spent three years; when procced- 
ing to Bombay, he learned that 
his sovereign had made a tardy 
discovery of his innocence, and, 
restoring him to favour, had sum- 
moned him home. In 1809, by 
the influence of a surviving uncle, 
who was minister of finance, he 
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was sent to England in quality of 
ambassador, accompanied by M, 
Morier, who was at that time sg, 
cretary of embassy at the court of 
Persia. In London he remained 
only seven months, when he re 
turned to Persia along with sir G, 
Ousley, who was appointed ovr 
minister to Persia. In his passage 
home the vessel touched at Rio. 
Janeiro, and Abdoul Hassan was 
perhaps the first Persian ambassa. 
dor that saw the new world, When 
he returned to his master, his ser. 
vices were requited with the title 
of khan, and new marks of conf. 
dence, He was employed to con. 
clude a peace with Russia in 1813, 
and in the following year proceed. 
ed as ambassador to St. Peters 
burgh, whence he returned home 
after a stay of three years, The 
ambassador is not only known for 
his diplomatic services, but his li 
terary attainments and elegant ac. 
complishments. He is known to 
have cultivated learning with di- 
stinguished success. He speaks 
several languages, English, Are 
bic, Russian, and Huindostanee, 
He has written an account of his 
travels in England, India, and 
Russia, which, whatever be its 
merits, has been honoured by bis 
sovereign with the title of “ The 
wonderful book ;” and to this 
“ wonderful book” he is said (0 
be adding fresh claims to the { 
vour of the great ing, by annexity 
his observations on France aa 
Germany. Mirza Abdoul Has 
san is about 44 years of age @ 
an ordinary height, but of a nobi 
and agreeable exterior, His mine 
is as enlightened by study and er 
perience as his manners are gra“ 
ful and polished by his exteas® 
travels and his intercourse ae 
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the highest society. He is an ac- 
curate observer of works of art, 
and takes an account of the most 
remarkable che/s d’auvres which he 
visits in the French capital. 


ARRIVAL OF THE PERSIAN AMBASe- 
sADOR AND THE FAIR CIRCAS+ 


SIAN, 

Dover, April 25. 

About three this afternoon his 
majesty’s schooner Pioneer arrived 
in the roads, and very shortly af- 
ter the boat belonging to the cus- 
toms put off from her under a sa- 
lute. She had on board the Per- 
san ambassador and suite, who 
on landing were greeted with an- 
other salute from the guns at the 
heights, As the schooner had 
been seen for some time before 
her arrival, there was an amazing 
concourse of people assembled on 
the beach, and the novel nature 
of the arrival of ten or a dozen 
persons habitedin silksand turbans, 
with daggers and long beards, in 
n0 small degree attracted the at- 
tention of the inhabitants, whose 
curiosity had been raised to the 
bighest pitch by the different ac- 
counts of the beauty of the fair 
Circassian; and had not a coach 
been provided at the water’s edge, 
I much doubt if his excellency and 
suite would have reached the inn 
without considerable difficulty, 
The crowd followed to Wright’s 
botel nearly as fast as the carri age, 
a being reported by some that 
he fair female was in a mask, 
under the habit of a male attend- 
ant, while others stated that she 
ould not be landed till the mid- 


edger — 
ot the night. In about half 


4 ray however, after the arrival 
. ¢ first boat, a second boat 
came into the harbour, and land- 
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ed the Circassian beauty! She 
was attended from the schooner 
by lieutenant Graham, of the pre- 
ventive service, and two black 
eunuchs. She was scarcely seen; 
for the instant she landed she was 
put into a coach, which conveyed 
her to the inn. She had on a 
hood, which covered the upper 
part of her head, and a large silk 
shaw] screened the lower part of 
her face, across the nose, from ob- 
servation: therefore her eyes, 
which are truly beautiful, and 
part of her forehead, were the 
only parts of her beauties that 
could be seen. She is of the mid- 
dle stature, and appeared very in- 
teresting. Her look was languid 
from illness, arising from a rough 
passage, She was conducted to 
a bed room on reaching the inn, 
but no one was allowed to attend 
her but the eunuchs, 

“ Windsor Castk, April 3.— 
His majesty continues to enjoy a 
good state of bodily health, and 
has been tranquil and cheerful 
through the last month; but his 
majesty’s disorder remains undi- 
minished.” 

The earl of Hardwicke has 
been elected president of the board 
of agriculture, vice the earl of 
Macclesfield, resigned, 

The list of the subseriptions at 
Calcutta to the noble Waterloo 
fund is at last received, The a- 
mount is 231,500 rupees, about 
30,000/, sterling for that settle- 
ment. The marquis of Hastings 
opened the subscription with 2000 
rupees, and his example was fol- 
lowed by many of the principal 
inhabitants giving 1000 rupees 
each, 

12.—This afternoon, at the time 
the duke of York was in attend. 

ance 
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ance upon the king, at Windsor, 
as his royal highness was in the 
act of openin the door of a room 
in Windsor Castle, to enter it, one 
of his spurs caught the loop at 
the bottom of his pantaloons, or 
trowsers, which caused him to 
fall ; when he unfortunately broke 
the bone of his right arm, about 
three inches above the elbow joint. 
The fracture was set very soon af- 
ter the accident by Mr. O’ Reilly. 

24.— Charles Rennett, who 
stands accused with stealing the 
child of Mr. Horsley, reached 
town this morning from Harwich, 
where he had arrived the preced- 
ing day, ia the custody of a police- 
officer of Cuxhaven. He seemed 
to be sunk in the lowest depths of 
despair. Mr. Birnie, on being in- 
formed of Rennett’s arrival, di- 
rected the officers who had come 
with him to be brought into his 
presence. He also dispatched a 
special messenger to Mr. Horsley, 
requesting his immediate attend- 
ance at the office. Mr. Horsley 
lost no time in attending this 
summons, and on his introduction 
to Mr. Birnie, stated, that by ad- 
vice of Mr. Harmer, his solicitor, 
he had preferred two bills of in- 
dictment against Rennett on Fri- 
day, before the grand jury of the 
city of London, and that the 
grand jury had returned them 
true bills. The prisoner made no 
defence, and was committed to 
Newgate for trial. At the prison- 
er’s desire the trial is postponed 
till next sessions. 

25.—Thisafternoonthe dukeand 
duchess of Kent arrived at Ken- 
sington palace. 

30.—The fraternity of shoe- 

makers has, unquestionably, giv- 
en rise to some characters of 
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ag worth and genius. The late 
fr. Holcroft was originally a 
shoemaker ; and though he Was, 
unhappily, at the beginning of the 
French revolution, infected with 
French principles, yet he was cer. 
tainly a man of great genius, and, 
on the whole, a moral writer, 
His dramatic pieces must rank 
among the best of those on the 
English stage. Robert Bloom. 
field wrote his poem of “ The 
Farmer’s Boy,” while employed 
at this business; and Dr, Wm. 
Carey, professor of Sanscrit and 
Bengalee in the college of Fort 
William, Calcutta, and the able 
and indefatigable translator of 
the scriptures into many of the 
eastern languages, was, in early 
life, a shoemaker in Northamp- 
tonshire. Mr. John Struthers, the 
author of The Poor Man's Sab 
bath, Peasant’s Death, and other 
poems of merit, still continues this 
business, The present Mr. Gifford, 
the translator of Juvenal, and the 
supposed editor of the Quarterly 
Review, spent some of his early 
days in learning the “ craft and 
mystery” of a shoe maker, _ 
‘The plan offered to the bankis 
said to hans been recommended 
by Mr. Ricardo; according to 
which, the bank should never pay 
in coin, but in bars of gold atthe 
standard price: in fine, it 1s ad 
vised, that the bank shall at al 
times buy gold when offered, # 
3/, ‘7s. ; and sell it, when demand 
ed, at 3. 7s. 104d. ‘This scheme 
may have been derived from 
ractice of the bank of Ham 
butgh. This bank (as we lean 


from a little work, entitl ; 
Statement of the Pars of © 
change, and Trade in Bullion 


is “bound by its constitution © 
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receive all silver that is brought 


e rate of 27 mks. 10s. 
ae the mark of fine or 
e silver; for which the person 
who deposits has credit given him 
ypon the books of the banky But 
the bank returns re 4 silver called 
any persons having an ac- 
a ie ox holding a bill of 
exchange, payable in bank money 
on Hamburgh, at the rate of 27 
mks. 12sh. banco, the mark of 
re or fine silver.”” 

The following general order 
has been issued from the horse- 
guards : 

GENERAL ORDER. 
Horse-guards, April 5, 1819. 

It has been represented to his 
royal highness the prince regent, 
that lieut. T. Hasker and ensign 
E. Ring, who have been recently 
placed on the half-pay from the 
55th regt., have grossly insulted 
and challenged lieut.-col. Frede- 
rick, commanding that regt., up- 
onthe grounds of his conduct to- 
wards them in the capacity of 
commanding officer, while they 
were on full pay under his orders. 
As it would be highly injurious to 
the discipline of the service to per- 
mit the notion to pass with impu- 
nity, that when an officer is placed 
upon half-pay, he shall feel at li- 
berty to set aside all the restraints 
of decorum and subordination, 
by indulging feelings of personal 
resentment towards his former 
commanding officer, his royal 
highness the prince regent, in the 
bame and on the behalf of his 
majesty, has been pleased to com- 
mand, that his displeasure upon 

flagrant act of misconduct, 
be marked by erasing the 
names of It, ‘I’, Hasker and ens. 
ing from the list of the army. 
prince regent, in the name 
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and on the behalf of his majesty, 
has also been pleased to command, 
that as lieut. R. W. Lambrecht, 
on the half-pay ef the 3d garrison 
battalion, who was the bearer of 
the challenge from ensign Ring 
to lieut.-col. Frederick, appears to 
have been equally culpable, his 
name shall in like manner be 
erased from the list of the army. 
The commander-in-chief has 
received the prince regent’s com- 
mands to promulgate to the army, 
the above declaration of his royal 
highness’s pleasure on the subject 
of lieut. ‘T’. Hasker and ensign E. 
Ring, and of lieut. R. W. Lam- 
brecht, in order that officers on 
half-pay may be sensible, that 
whenever they so far forget their 
duty as to give vent to feelings 
of personal animosity and resent- 
ment against their former com- 
manding officer, on the grounds 
of his conduct towards chen in 
his official capacity during the 
time they were serving under his 
command, they will not fail to 
draw upon themselves the royal 
displeasure to the same extent as 
is hereby expressed against the in- 
dividuals to whom this order spe- 
cially applies, The poveivaesly ll 
in-chief has it further in command 
to express his royal highness the 
rince regent’s approbation of the 
line of conduct adopted on this 
occasion by lieut.-col. Frederick, 
and to declare, that any officer, 
who shall prove so unmindful of 
what is due to his station, and so 
regardless of military discipline, 
as to accept a challenge given on 
grounds similar to those on which 
these officers presumed to chal- 
lenge their former commander, 
will incur his royal highness the 
prince regent’s highest displea- 
sure. 
By 
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By command of his royal high- 
ness the commander-in-chief, 
Harry Calvert, adj.-gen. 


MAY. 


FRANCE, 

The Paris papers of Saturday 
the 15th inst. contain the termi- 
nation, on the preceding day, of 
the trial of Marmet and Cantillon, 
accused of having attempted the 
life of the duke of Wellington. 
The proceedings of the fifth and 
last day commenced with the sum- 
ming up of the case by the presi- 
dent of the court. The jury re- 
mained in deliberation an hour, 
and declared the prisoners not 

uilty. They were then set at 
iberty ; and the advocate-gene- 
ral, addressing them by name, 
first informed Cantillon that he 
was acquitted, and that there was 
no further charge against him. 
He then congratulated Marinet 
on his acquittal, both as regarded 
himself and the French nation, 
Alluding to the supposition that 
a safe-conduct had been given to 
Marinet, he denied this to be 
founded in fact ; but added, “ The 
French government is honour. 
able in this affair, and will afford 
a proof of it. Here are two pass- 
ports; they are at your disposal ; 
one is for all Europe; the other 
will enable you to proceed to Di- 
jon, to clear yourself of your 
condemnation par contumace, if 
you deem it proper.” To this 
Marinet replied, “I am_pene- 
trated with gratitude for this no- 
ble proceeding. I should desire 
ager for Switzerland,” The 
advocate-general, “ This is for all 
Europe.” The foreman of the 
jury apprized the court that the 
decision was unanimous, The 
court resounded with the ap- 
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plauses of the multitude on learn. 
ing the decision. There certainly 
was not sufficient evidence to eos, 
vict either of them, and the wh le 
of the business remains involved 
in mystery. It was not proved 
on the trial, though an explosion 
was heard, that any ball was fired 
at the duke of Wellington, 

It is with pleasure we perceive 
in the Moniteur of the 16th, ay 
article respecting the trial of Can. 
tillon and Marinet, the object of 
which 1S, to do public justice to 
the character of the duke of We. 
lington; and to show, in fuet, 
that the government does not par. 
ticipate in the coarse and illiberal 
feelings of those who so malig. 
nantly aspersed the character of 
the duke during the progress of 
the cause. 

The editors of several papers 
are under prosecution in Paris 
for libelling the Swiss guards at. 
tached tu the royal household. 
This foreign corps has, ever sinc: 
the restoration of the house of 
Bourbon, been more or less 
noxious to the French people. 
A Swiss soldier has been recently 
killed in a duel by a soldier of the 
royal guard, and under unfair 
circumstances. ‘The survivor has 
been ordered for trial by cour 
martial. 

The king of France has sent to 
the Persian ambassador, to b& 
transmitted as a present to his so 
vereign, a chest of fire-arms and 
sabres of splendid workmanship 
from the royal manufactory # 
Versailles. 

The French Moniteur of the 
17th of April, contains an ore 
nance for carrying into effect 
law by which stock exchanges 
have been opened in every put 
France. Aw 
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A tumult took place on the 
ofth of April, at Cc laronne, near 
Paris, in which great violence was 
offered to a clergyman, while en- 
gaged in performing the burial 


grvice. The clergyman was 
obliged to shut himself up in the 
vestry-room, and there to listen 
to the cries of his assailants. The 
shouts of & das la culotte! a@la 
lanterne } were uttered, as during 
the worst days of the revolution. 
Had it not been for the presence 
of mind and judicious firmness of 
the mayor’s assistant, the rioters 
would have proceeded to every 
excess. It was not without con- 
siderable difficulty that this wor. 
thy magistrate succeeded in re- 
straining and dispersing them, 

A commission, composed of 
some of the principal bishops of 
France, is said to have been ap- 
pointed, charged to revise the 
form of an oath taken by the 
French kings at their coronation ; 
and to introduce some modifica- 
tions, soas to make its tenor in 
unison with the existing institu. 
tions of the country. This, no 
doubt, is preparatory to the coro- 
nation of his present majesty. 

An effort is making by the 
French government to naturalize 
in France the Thibet goat, which 
yields that hair or wool of extra- 
ordinary fineness whence Cache- 
mire shawls are fabricated : a ves- 
sel has arrived at Marseilles with 
a flock of them, sent by M. Jau- 
bert from the Crimea. It con- 
sisted originally of 568, of which 
160 died ; but this loss is said to 
be nearly compensated by the 
number of young ones brought 

during the passage. 

€ sieur Fretin,a poor French- 
ee at Nogent-sur-Seiner 

lared the right and sole heir 
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of the rich M. Courtois, late of 
London. 
NETHERLANDS, 

The assize court of Brussels 
has passed sentence on the per- 
sons found guilty of conspiring to 
seize the emperor Alexander in 
November 1818, They were all 
adjudged to be imprisoned for 
different terms, and to pay costs. 

SPAIN. 

By letters and papers from Ca- 
diz to the 2Ist, and from Madrid 
to the 27th April, it seems that 
the Spanish government had made 
great exertions to forward the dee 
parture of the expedition; and, 
in consequence of wstructions 
from Madrid, a _ considerable 
number of troops had been put on 
board several of the ships of the 
line; and it was expected at Ca- 
diz that these would have sailed 
for South America before the 
smaller vessels. An order had, 
however, unexpectedly reached 
Cadiz, directing that the soldiers 
who had been embarked should 
be disembarked, This circum- 
stance had excited considerable 
sensation, and numerous were the 
conjectures as to the cause of this 
sudden alteration of the determi- 
nation of the government, 

Spain has refused to submit the 
disputes between herself and her 
American colonies to the arbitra- 
tion of the duke of Wellington, 
as proposed by the sovereigns at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, 

GERMANY. 

The king of Prussia has ordered 
to leave Jena (the university to 
which the assassin of Kotzebue 
latterly belonged) such of his 
subjects as were there prosecuting 
their studies. 

It is said, the commission sent 
by the grand duke of Saxe Wei- 

mar 
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mar to Jena, for the purpose of 
making inquiry whether the as- 
sassin of Kotzebue acted in con- 
cert with others, has returned to 
Weimar, and reported, that they 
could discover no persons in league 
with the murderer, On the con- 
trary, however, the Vi¢nna pa- 
pers assert, that Sandt’s plot had 
extensive ramifications. A Ra- 
gusan physician, and at the same 
time the agent for a prince pos- 
sessing great estates in Bohemia, 
is considered by them as the ori- 
inal of the affair. He was ar- 
rested and sent away from Prague 
for correspondences exhibiting the 
same doctrines, and breathing the 
same spirit, with those of Sandt. 
The following curious mode of 
catching rats is extracted from the 
works of Muller, an apothecary 
of Wernigerode, in Germany :— 
“ Procure a large cask, and place 
t in the vicinity of places infested 
with rats. During the first week 
this vessel is employed only to al- 
Inre the rats to visit the solid top 
of the cask, by means of boards 
or planks arranged in a sloping 
direction to the floor, which are 
to be strewed with oatmeal daily, 
or any other food grateful to the 
palate. Being thus lulled into se- 
curity, and accustomed to find a 
regular supply for their meals, a 
skin of parchment is substituted 
for the wooden top of the cask, 
and the former is cut for several 
inches in the centre in transverse 
directions, so as to yield on the 
slightest pressure. At the same 
time, a eve gallons of water, to 
the depth of six or seven inches, 
are poured into the empty cask, 
in the middle of which a brick or 
stone is placed, so as to project 
one or two inches above the fluid, 
aud afford to one rat a place of 
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refuge. These measures being 
taken, the top of the cask should 
be furnished with the proper baits 
in order to induce the marandes, 
to repeat their visits. No sooner 
does one plunge through the gee. 
tion of the parchment into the 
vessel, than it retreats to the brick 
or stone, and commences its }y. 
mentations for relief, Others fo). 
low, and share the same fate, A 
dreadful conflict then commences 
to obtain possession of the dry 
asylum. Battles follow in rapid 
succession, attended with such 
loud and noisy shrieks, that all the 
rats in the neighbourhood hasten 
to the fatal spot, where they ex 
perience similar disasters, Thus, 
hundreds may be caught by astra- 
tagem, which may be greatly fa. 
cilitated by exposing a living rat 
taken in a trap, purchased froma 
professional rat-catcher.” 
SWEDEN AND DENMARK, 

A fire broke out in the timber. 
yards of the principal merchants 
at Christiana, in Norway, on the 
4th instant, and burnt property 
to the amount of 250,000/. ster- 
ling. The fire lasted four days; 
and, but for calm weather during 
the time, the whole of the town 
must have been destroyed. The 
fire having broken out in four dit- 
ferent places at the same time, It 
is doubtless the work of incendi- 
aries. 

RUSSIA. 

The nobility of the Russian 
government of the Duna hare 
resolved on the emancipation 0 
the peasants their vassals. 

Mr. Henderstrom has dist 
vered, in New Siberia, the claws 
of a bird momeing each a yate 


in length; and the akuts assured 


him they had frequently, i thers 


th ske- 


hunting excursions, met Ww! wa 
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letons, and even feathers, of this 
bird, the quills of which were 

enough to admit a man’s 
am, This is a strong fact in 
support of the tradition that the 
earth was formerly inhabited by 
giants; for men not exceeding 
ourselves in stature would have 
been helpless against birds of prey 
of this magnitude. Captain Cook 
mentions having seen a monstrous 
bird’s-nest in New Holland, ona 
low sandy island in Endeavour 
River, with trees upon it, and an 
incredible number of sea-fow] : 
he found also an eagle’s nest with 
young ones, which he killed, and 
the nest of some other bird, of a 
most enormous size: it was built 
with large sticks upon the ground, 
and was no less than six-and-twen- 
ty feet in circumference, and two 
feet eight inches high. 

TURKEY, 

Accounts from Constantinople 
state, that great difficulties still 
erist in the execution of the trea- 
ties between Russia and the Otto- 
man Porte. Immorality is de- 
scribed as having arrived at a 
dreadful pitch in the Turkish ca- 
pital. Crimes and disorders have 
greatly increased ; and this is at- 
tributed partly to the dearness of 

necessaries of life, partly to 
ne excessive influx of Europeans, 
since the peace, to “ satisfy their 
furiosity ;”” and partly to the de- 
Preciation of the gold and silver 
currency, and the quantity of 
counterfeit money in circulation. 

ng of coiners have been ap- 
prehended, and two Jews hanged 
at Adrianople for being engaged 
it that infamous business. 

Ww ASIA. 

¢ lament to state, that the 


— Charlotte East-India shi 
hong lost in a hurricane, o 
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Madras, with all on board. The 
Lady Castlereagh and Cornwall 
were dismasted; the Georgiana 
and Harriet were disabled; and 
the Barkworth blown out to sea, 
so as not to have been heard of 
since, 

Abbas Mirza, crown prince of 
Persia, is one of the most re- 
markable men of ourtimes. He 
was born in the year 1782, and 
every body expects great changes 
when he ascends his father’s 
throne. His intercourse with 
learned Europeans; his speaking 
the English and French languages 
very fluently ; his introduction of 
the European military system and 
discipline, and forming on that 
system a body of about 10,000 in- 
fantry, and a considerable corps 
of artillery ; and other measures, 
display a mind of no common 
order. Abbas Mirza is not a 
mere soldier, but his finer quali- 
ties render him still more worthy 
of the throne. Moritz Von Kotze- 
bue relates the following honour- 
able anecdote of him:—“ The 
Russian ambassador,” says he, 
“ perceived in the garden belongs 
ing to the prince, a projecting 
corner of an old wall, which made 
a very ugly contrast with the 
rest, and disfigured the prospect. 
He asked Abbas Mirza why he 
did not have it pulled down. 
‘Only think,’ replied the prince; 
‘ Lhave bought this garden from 
several proprietors, in order to 
make something magnificent ; the 
proprietor of the place where the 
wall projects is an old peasant, 
the only person who positively re- 
fused to sell me his piece of land, 
as he would not part with it for 
any price, it being an old family 
possession. I must confess it is 
very vexatious, but, notwithstand- 
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ing, I honour him for his attach- 
ment to his forefathers, and still 
more for his boldness in refusing 
it me. But I will wait ull an 
heir of his shall be more reason- 
able!’ ” 
AFRICA. 
The viceroy of Egypt, aban- 


doning the Turkish doctrine of 


fatalism, has resolved to adopt the 
European practice of quarantine 
and lazarettoes, to prevent the 
spreading of the plague. 


AMERICA. 
A new steam-vessel, called the 
Savannah p icket, ot SOU tons 


burden, has been built at New 


York, for the express purpose of 


conveying passengers across the 
Atlantic. She sailed for Liver- 
pool direct on the 30th of April. 

It is calculated that there are 
1700 taverns in the city of New 
York; that is, one to every four- 
teen houses. A motion was made 
at ameeting of the corporation, 
to reduce the number of licenses 
to 1500; but the interest of the ta- 
vern keepers prevailed over those 
of morality and sobriety, and the 
motion was lost. 

The following extract explains 
the president’s object in his tour 
through the states: — 

The president departed from 
Washington, in the steam boat, 
for Norfolk, with an intention to 
proceed by Pasquotank, the Albe- 
marie, and Pamlico sound, to Wil- 
mington, Charleston, and Savaa- 
nab, having in view, in reference 
to public defence, a careful inspec. 
tion of all the inlets from the ocean. 
The reports of the board of com- 
missioners, consisting of officers of 
the corps of engineers and of the 
navy, relative co a naval de- 
pot, dock-yards, and fortificatioas, 
pownt out the objects peculiarly de- 
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eating his attention. From 3. 
vannah his course will probably 
depend upon circumstances, The 
season, it is expected, will be too 
far advanced to admit his passage 
by land to New Orleans, if indeed 
it were proper to take that route 
before the late treaty vs ith Spain 
is carried into effect. Should he 
not continue his journey towards 
New Orleans, it is said that he wil] 
proceed westward by Augusta, 
through Tennesse and Kentucky, 
to the new states, or to some of 
them. In that section of the union, 
many objects of the highest interest 
present themselves to view, a cor 
rect knowledge oi which, it is be 
lieved, would be useful to all em. 
ployed in public counsels. Our 
relations with the Indian tribes, 
under the immense cessions of ter- 
ritory obtained from them by the 
treaties of the last year, are of that 
character. The game on which 
they have principally relied bere 
tofore will no longer furnish them 
with a subsistence. New efforts 
will be necessary to civilize them; 
and effectual regulations must be 
adopted for the purpose, or they 
will perish, The great amount 
of the public lands, which con 
stitute an inexhaustible source of 
wealth to the whole nation; the 
disposition of our troops to protect 
our frontier-settlements and pre 
serve peace with the Indians; to 
protect the Indians themselves 
irom injustice, and to secure 
public lands from intrusions; af 
subjects highly worthy of 
attention of those to whom 
management thereof is intruste% 
and particularly of the chief ma- 
gistrate. 

Mr. Monroe has evidently co» 
sidered it his duty to attend in p™ 


son to these objects since he «4 
elected 
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ected into the present office, and 
arteularly to measures relating 


» the public defence. The late 
sar obviously formed an epoch in 
history, and furnished the mo- 
‘ire, if ic did nor impose the obli- 
tion on the chief magistrate, to 
ive to those measures the utmost 
sctivity and vigour. We have not 
forgotten the imminent perils of 
at momentous struggle; the de- 
elation of our coast, throughout 
«swhole extent ; the great number 
our citizens who were called, 
een from the most remote parts 
oftheinterior, to its defence; and 
che waste of life from disease which 
followed. Had the coast been for- 
vied, 1-10th of the force would 
have been more adequate to its de- 
nce, and more than 9-10ths of 
arcitizens and property thus lost 
would have been saved from de- 
sruction. We all recollect the 
wulity and virtue with which the 
ctizen then at the helm sustained 
that struggle, and his persevering 
ormness in moments of the severest 
tra Mr. Monro* then acted un- 
der him, in the depar:ment of war; 
ind having witnessed the difficul- 
ws of that struggle, he thinks it 
scumbent on him to exert every 
means in his power to carry into 
‘ect the salutary laws and provi- 
“ns Of congress, since adopted 
avert like calamities in the event 
‘another war. 
Sach, obviously, are the motives 
= the objects that, in the opinion 
: the president, impose upon him 
“8 arduous duty; which he cor 
meted soon after the national ©n- 
re, were confided to his 'ands, 
“< which he is now prose uting. 
vant Secretary of wl set out 
“the president, art WUlaccom- 
hy him until he aves the coast 
* Qe interior, 
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It is stated in the New Provi- 
dence Gazette, that the inhabitants 
of that island and Jamaica have 
transmitted strong memorials to 
government, praying that New 
Providence may be made a depdt 
for a trade between the British 
West-India colonies and the Uni- , 
ted States. 

The Americans are fitting out, 
for the first time, an expedition 
round the world. The Congress 
frigate, captain Henley, hes Bhan 
selected for the purpose; and, by 
the last advices, was lying at Nor- 
folk, nearly ready for sea. She 
takes out with her from 20 to 30 
midshipmen, and will be absent 
about two years, 

The United States now con- 
tain a population of near eleven 
millions. 

The prince regent has pur- 
chased the palace at Newmarket, 
which is to undergo a complete 
renovation, under the direction of 
Mr. Nash. The occasional resi- 
dence of his royal highness there 
would, no doubt, infuse new life 
into the town and its amusements. 

At the late Hants county ses- 
sions an appeal cause occupied the 
court several hours, the result of 
which ought co be extensively 
known. It was instituted by the 
rev. Henry Wake, rector of Over 
Wallop, against the accounts of 
the overseers of that parish, who 
had been in the habit of eking out 
the poor labourers’ wages by al- 
Jowance from the poor rates. One 
of the witnesses examined was a 
man with a wife and five children, 
who in the summer received 6s. in 
the winter 9s. sometimes 10s. per 
week, He could not subsist on 
this, and on going to the overseers 
they made it up to 12s,6d. This 
practice was so commonly under- 
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stood by the farmers, that they 
made engagements with their la- 
bourers accordingly, and the men 
were induced to accept almost any 
wages from those who hired them. 
The noble chairman (the earl of 
Carnarvon) said, the payment of 
a portion of labourers’ wages out 
of the poor rates.was illegal, and 
should be disallowed; that it was 
alike unjust in principle and prac- 
tice, and pressed heavily on the 
small farmer, on the shopkeeper, 
and on other persons in the parish, 
who contributed a larger propor- 
tion towards the poor rates than 
the more extensive occupiers of 
land. The overseers were accord- 
ingly directed to refund 25/. to 
the rev. H. Wake, and discon- 
tinue the practice, 

The farmers of the parishes of 
Cliddesden and Farleigh in Hamp- 
shire, have supplied every cottager 
with a portion of land for the cul- 
tivation of potatoes, the produce 
of which is considered to be equal 
to the yearly consumption of each 
meng be and the rector gives pota- 
toes for seed. 

Government is expediting the 
new dockyardand arsenalat Pater: 
the whole navy of Europe might 
ride in Milford Haven, if once 
safely in—it is so deep and lande 
locked. A light-house is now 
building on Lundy Island, to serve 
as a pharos for the Bristol channel 
and Milford Haven, as the Eddy- 
stone does for the English chanel 
and Plymouth sound. A portion 
of the Plymouth-yard business is 
to be removed to Milford. Being 
situated in the neighbourhood of 
iron-mines and collieries, a great 
saving is calculated on both as to 
fuel and all sorts of iron materials. 

A tunnel under ground is now 
cutting from the River Medway, at 
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Rochester, to Higham. When this 
great work is completed, jt ; 
thought that a steam-boat can be 
employed from Maidstone to the 
capital. 

The Leeds Papers notice the 
alarming decrease of 240, 09) 
yards of cloth in the manufactur 
of this year, as compared with lag 

Un the 13th of April was killed 
at Old Bewick farm, in the patish 
of Eglingham, a cow, three years 
old, the property of Mr. Hender. 
son, of the Beil Inn, Belford. 
About seventeen months ago, she 
broke one of her hinder legs, and 
amputation was deemed necessary, 
bywhich the poor animal was reco. 
cedtoaskeleton. The defect wa 
at length supplied with a weeds 
leg, with which she walked abou 
and grazed, and became the a 
tonishment of all who veheld ber. 
There is also in the possession cf 
Mr. Hayes, a butcher, of South- 
ampton, a pig with a wood 
on the off side before; and it ap 
pears to walk with little laments 
or inconvenience. 

A tree in the episcopal garden 
at Wells at this time exhibits th 
singular appearance of fine apples 
of last year’s growth hanging upes 
its branches, while blossoms of te 
present spring are bursting fora 
around their matured compan. 

A short time since, 21 gosling’, 
the property of Stephen Ham 
Mond and Jonathan Stacey, ¥e" 
stolen from Wymondham, Te 
proprietors offered a reward of hr? 
Psunds to any person who wows 
distwyer the offender. A ™ 
namet William Doubleday ** 
suspecte! who, it was ascertain 
Was Sone - Epping to sell go 
lings. Phe g.0se, from W te 
goslings were olen, was pre® 
red; and @ persy proceeded ® 
Epps: 
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‘ae, where Doubleday was 
eae with a number of goslings 
in his sion, The goose was 
set down, and the 21 goslingss im- 
mediately left the rest, and came 
about her. Doubleday was, in 
consequence, taken into custody, 
and is committed to Chelmsford 
gaol to take his trial at the next 


assizes. 
Several of the Hartlepool fishing- 
cobles were overtaken when at sea, 
bya violent gale which blew from 
the E.S.S. and it was with the 
test difficulty they succeeded 

in timely reaching the shore, after 
many of them had been several 
timesfilled with water by the heavy 
seas which broke over them. On 
the first discovery of the alarming 
situation of the cobles, the life- 
boat was launched with the most 
praiseworthy alacrity, and imme- 
diately eeded to their assist- 
ance. Her approach gave fresh 
energy to the fishermen, who now 
redoubled their exertions, and most 
of them regained the shore with. 
out her aid: but one coble, in 
which were three very young men 
(Michael and Richard Coulson, 
and John Shepherd) was left at a 
considerable distance, and the wea- 
ther being thick, and the approach 
to the harbour dangerous, they 
considered their fate inevitable ; 
they were however, fortunately 
discovered by the crew of the life- 
» and rescued from their peri- 
lous Situation. Another coble con- 
ved three young men (Robert 
liam Pounder, and James 
arison) was upset, the boat 
sink, and the crew supported 
lves in the water, by cling- 
rs i the loose mast, till another 
€ came to their assistance, 
When, by the active and praise 
Y exertions of Joshua Has- 
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tings, a powerful and clever sea- 
min, they were taken on board 
his coble, and brought safe to land, 
On the Sunday following, the 
fishermen, with nearly the whole 
of their families and relatives, at- 
tended divine service at Hartle- 
pool church, .and offered up pub- 
lic thanks to the almighty for 
their unexpected preservation. 

A lad (named James Bigmore) 
started from Sudbury with the 
Phenomenon coach at half past 
twelve at noon, and ran eleven 
miles in the first hour. On stop- 
ping at the different stages he took 
no rest, but assisted in putting in 
the horses, and again set off with 
alacrity. In this manner he kept 
up with the coach the whole way 
to Norwich, a distance of nearly 
sixty miles, where he arrived five 
minutes before seven; nor did he 
seem at all distressed, but walked 
about to view the city. He has 
avery sickly and emaciated ap- 
pearance, and is rather of short 
stature. 

At the Downpatrick assizes, H. 
Mulholland was found guilty of 
having fraudulently received bank- 
notes to the amount of 4/, the pro- 
perty of B. S. Young. The 
prosecutor anda constable prov- 
ed that his daughter, Margaret 
Young, was enticed away from 
him in December last, and took 
with her some money, and several 
articles, the property of her father. 
She was found in the house of Mal- 
holland, a methodist, to whose 
sect she had turned. The judge 
observed in his charge, “ This is 
a case of great enormity; the pro- 
secutor’s daughter is carried away 
from him by night, under the in- 
fluence of a set of ignorant hypo- 
crites, who, at their class meet- 
ings, and by letters (such as one 
{IF 3) read 
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read at the trial) attack the weak 
mind of an innocent girl, not 19 
years of age—a letter subversive 
of religion, perverting the gospel, 
and making it destructive of the 
happiness of families. Suppose 
any of you, gentlemen of the jury, 
to have a daughter carried away, 
as the prosecutor’s daughter was, 
what would be your Galina? a 
daughter whom he had instructed 
in the principles of his own reli- 
gion. It appeared that the prose- 
cutor was a presbyterian: for his 
part, he rejoiced that in this free 
country all religious persuasions 
were tolerated; but a set of fana- 
tics were not satisfied with profess- 
ing their own religion, but must 
go about to make proselytes toa 
religion exemplified in the letter 
just read—a religion whose pro- 
fessors always had Jesus in their 
mouths to forward their designs 
on the weak and the unwary.” 
Mulholland was then sentenced to 
twelve months’ imprisonment, 
12.—In consequenceof a manu- 
facturer of Carlisle having lowered 
the price of weaving ginghams 2s. 
per cut, a considerable number of 
weavers assembled in a tumul- 
tuous manner thisafternoon, broke 
some of his windows, and exhibit- 
ed other tokens of their displea- 
sure. ‘They also held a meeting 
on the sands, at which they resolv- 
ed to petition the prince regent to 
send them all to America! 
EMIGRATION, 

The following vessels have sail- 
ed this season from Hull, with pas- 
sengers for British America and 
the United States:—For Quebec 
—Maida, Estill, 149; Harmony, 
Taylor, 22; Robert, Stewart, 30; 
Fame, Minnett, 171; Andersons, 
Clark, 82; Isabella, Brady, 168 ; 
Eagle, Henley, 84; Whim, Bar- 


chard, 97; Kingston, Stewart, 99 
For New Brunswick —Valiany 
Ashton, 1}. For Prince Edward, 
Island— Dixon, Roberts, 101, For 
Philadel phia--John and Sarah, Bil. 
ton, 59; Little Cherub, M‘Keyer 
32; Triton, Heseltine, 74, Total, 
1174. 


EQUESTRIANISM, 

A person rode on Saturday las 
from Whitehaven to Workington, 
a distance of eight miles in twenty. 
five minutes, remained there an 
hour, and returned (upon the same 
horse) in thirty minutes.—This 
was not for a wager, but ona bu. 
siness which required dispatch, 

The equestrian feats of the pre. 
sent day, while they evince much 
science and skill, do not, however, 
surpass those of the jockeys sixty 
years ago; foralthough Mr, Har. 
rison’s (of Canterbury) match, a 
few days since, was undoubtedly a 
great performance, he riding fifty- 
six miles in rather less than three 
hours, and changing horses eleven 
times, yet it falls short of the fol- 
lowing exploit of a noted eque- 
strian recorded in the registers {or 
1759 :—* June 27.—For a wager 
of 1000 guineas, Jennison Shaftoe, 
esq. rode fifty miles on the New- 
market course. He was allowed 
two hours, but actually traversed 
this distance in one hour and foriy- 
eight minutes, riding ten horses.” 

A very ancient implement of 
warfare was lately discovered i 
the crevice of a rock, at Bangor 
Ferry, by one of the labourers em- 
ployed in preparing the foundation 
for the Menai bridge. It is abard 
reddish stone, formed at one end 
like a wedge, and pointed at the 
other, intended for insertion at the 
end of a pole, and calculated to 
answer the purpose of a battle-are. 


From the simplicity of the matt 
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probable that it was used 
by some of the aboriginal inha- 
bitants of Anglesea as an instru- 
ment of warlike defence, prior to 
she discovery of the use of metals, 

A beautiful specimen of the art 

of cutlery has lately been manu- 
fetured by J. Rodgers and sons, 
Shefield. It is an elegant knife 
in miniature; containing 30 instru- 
ments, moving 1} springs and 14 
jomts, of the most exquisite work- 
manship; it employed the work- 
man 28 days of close application 
to complete it ; does not exceed 
fveeighths of an inch in length, 
and weighs only one quarter of an 
ounce. 

l—The duke of York helda 
council upon the state of the king 
in Windsor palace. The following 
bolletin was the result of its meet- 
ing — 

“ Windsor Castle, May 1. 

“His majesty’s bodily health 
continues to be good, and he is 

erally in cheerful spirits, but 
is disorder is undiminished.” 

From the appendix to the bank 
report, we learn that on February 
ll, 1819, the one and two pound 
notes in circulation amounted to- 
gether to the sum of 7,445, 1082. 

The importation of grain into 
England amounted in value in 
1818, to the enormous sum of 
13,271,629/. whilst those of 1815 
were only 2,192,685/. 

The late wars are calculated to 
have cost England two thousand 
and forty millions ; equal at 5/. per 
ounce, to 11,400 tons of gold. 

Never since India was laid open 
to British commerce, has there 
been so great an import of India 
raw material in general, and of 
Cotton in particular, as at present. 

is redundant import has had 


rial, it is 
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various operations ; it has proved 
ruinous to the parties engaged, but 
has increased the revenues, and in 
some degree has occasioned the 
scarcity of gold coin. Cotton ime 
ported at ninepence the pound free 
of duty, is selling at 5d. and 54d, 
and will probably be reduced still 
lower, by the approaching sale at 
the East India House, when near 
100,000 bales will be brought to 
the hammer. The export of Bri- 
tish produce to India has also been 
extensive beyond all example, and 
the consequent fall in the price 
almost incredible; shoes, hats, 
clothes, and woods of all descrip- 
iFered at prices below 
the journeymen’ es who ma- 
nufactured them. Chis strange 
state of things has been produced 
by opening the trade to Liverpool, 
Hull, and other ports. ‘The cone 
sequence to themerchants has been 
disastrous in the extreme; but the 
probability is, that, in a general 
view, the result will be beneficial 
to the nation at large; as the very 
inundation of English goods into 
the East Indies will teach even the 
bigoted natives new wants. 

The tate rev. John Wesley used 
to assert, that six hours sleep was 
sufficient for a man, seven hours 
for a woman, eight hours for a 
child, and nine hours for a pig. 

It appears from official docue 
ments, that London within the 
walls contained in 1701, 139,300 
inhabitants; in 1750, 87,000; in 
1801, 78,000; and in 1811, only 
57,000.—It also appears, that in 
1813, London within the walls 
contained 97 parishes, having 67 
churches, and a population of only 
55,484 persons; while Westmin- 
ster and its liberties, Southwark, 
and twelve out parishes of the me- 
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tropolis, contain 27 parishes, 27 
churches, and a population of 
686,655 persons ! 

Firth, Tate, Hodgetts, Bigours, 
Law, Brook, and Taylor, were 
convicted at the last sittings, be- 
fore the chief justice, at Guildhall, 
of a conspiracy to sue out a fraue 
dulent commission of bankruptcy 
against a person named Smith, 
and with intent to defraud his just 
creditors, The defendants being 
brought up for judgement, the 
court sentenced Firth to eighteen 
months’ imprisonment, Tate and 
Hodgetts to fifteen, Bigours to 
twelve, and Law, Brook, and Tay- 
lor to nine months, all in Coldbath- 
fields prison. 

By virtue of the act 59Geo. III. 
cap. 13, the reduced rates of duties 
on husbandry horses are continued 
for two years: and such horses 
may be used in the following man- 
ner, without subjecting them to 
the guinea duty as heretofore, viz. 
they may be lent or let for pur- 
poses of agriculture—for the mak- 
ing or repairing of roads--for draw- 
ing coal, wood, peat, or turf, for 
fuel in private houses, but not for 
salee—Butchers may use a second 
riding horse in their trade for 
one guinea,—Ponies for riding or 
drawing carriages, nol exceeding thir- 
teen hands high, to pay only two 

uineas, whatever number may be 
oy which will be a great ac- 
commodation to persons with fa- 
milies; for, suppose a person to 
keep one horse chargeable at 2/. 
17s, Gd., he can for the use of his 
family keep a pony for 2/, 2s. mak- 
mg together 4/, 19s. Gd. instead of 
9/, 9s. as heretofore.— Mares solely 
kept for breeding are wholly ex- 

mt ~--Deiliis’ horses to pay only 


2/, 10s, each.— Tenants coming 





into the occupation of their farms 
at or after midsummer, who neve; 
used their horses before that time 
may appeal and be discharged i 
the moiety of the duties on such 
horses. 

3.— Lord Donoughmore and 
col, Bagwell fought a duel on the 
Uxbridge road—col. Bag well fired 
and missed—lord Decnoughmore 
missed fire—the duel was ben set. 
tled through the interference of the 
seconds—the cause was a political 
quarrel, 

14, — Kinnear, Levy, and Woolf, 
convicted lately at Guildhall of set. 
ting up a fictitious firm, and there. 
by obtaining goods to the amount 
of 35,000/. were brought up from 
Newgate to the court of king’s 
or and received sentence as 
follows: Moses Woolf, two years’ 
confinement in the house of cor 
rection for the county of Middle 
sex, and to pay a fine of 10,000/,— 
Lewis Levy, the same period in 
Gloucester jail, and to pay a fine 
of 5,0001.—John Kinnear two years 
in Iehester jail.— Woolf and Levy 
to be further imprisoned till the 
fines be paid. 

15.—A tremendous explosion 
took place in one of Messrs, Grue- 
berand Harvey’s gunpowder mills 
on Hounslow Heath. ‘Two men 
at work were literally blown to 
atoms. 

16.—This morning, shortly after 
six o’clock, a young man about }8, 
the son of Mr. Atkins, of Red Lion- 
street, Clerkenwell, put a period 
to his existence by shooting him- 
self through the head, in the area 
in front of the house. A dreadful 
spectacle presented itself to the 
view, in consequence of the burst- 
ing of the pistol, which was doubly 


charged, and which had scantane® 
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:. brains in a most shocking man- 
serepan the wall and stones of the 


"ae banker’s parcel wasstolen 
his morning from the Margate 
coach : it contained 1280/. in 5. 
sotes of the Dover, Deal, Margate, 
ad Ramsgate banks, besides nine 
Prussian bonds of 50/. each. 
19,—An inquest washeld before 
T.Stirling,esq. at the Black Horse, 
Bayswater, on the body of an ele- 
gantly dressed female, about 24 
rearsof age, whowasfound drown- 
edin Kensington Gardens the day 
before.—Cries of “ Murder” being 
distinctly heard in the gardens that 
evening, strong suspicion was ex- 
cited that it was not her own act. 
—The jury returned a verdict of 
“Found drowned ; but by what 
means the deceased came into the 
water, the jurors have no means of 
ascertaining.” 
THE PRINCE REGENT’S LEVEE. 
2.—Yesterday the prince re- 
gent heldalevee at Carlton House, 
chiefly for the purpose of giving 
audience to the Persian ambassa- 
dor, and to receive the presents 
which had been sent for his royal 
bighness’s acceptance from the so- 
vereign of Persia. It being known 
that theambassador was to proceed 
m grand procession, with the pre- 
eats, from his residence in Charles- 
treet, Berkeley-square,to Carlton 
House, the streets (notwithstand- 
‘ag theincessant rain) were throng- 
‘with persons of every descrip- 
wom, anxious to witness the cere- 
mony. A detachment of life guards 
Were stationed in front of Carlton 
House, and Pall Mall was lined 
pe ser At the vs of St. 
s-street, opposite the palace, 
r band of the royal horse Sadie 
ue) were stationed; and the line 
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from St. James’s-street, through 
which the procession was to pass, 
was guarded by the whole of that 
corps in new uniforms. 

At two o’clock the cavalcade 
left theresidence of the Persian am- 
bassador, and proceeded through 
Albemarle-street, Piccadilly, St. 
James’s-street, and Pall Mall, to 
Carlton House, preceded and fol- 
lowed by a body of lancers and 
constables, ‘Three royal carriages, 
drawn by six horses, containing 
the officers in the ambassador’s 
suite ; next came eight beautiful 
horses, of the most perfect sym- 
metry, and superbly caparisoned, 
led by the ambassador’s attend- 
ants, as presents to the prince re- 
gent, followed by a royal carriage, 
drawn by six beautiful black horses, 
bearing the Persian ambassador, 
escorted bya strong body of lancers 
and horse guards. A strong de- 
tachment of guardsbrought up the 
rear, which was followed byagreat 
number of noblemen’s and gentle- 
men’s carriages, and an immense 
concourse of pedestrians, 

On the appearance of the ca- 
valcade in St. James’s+street, the 
band of the blues struck up God 
save the King ; and the troops sta- 
tioned on each side saluted his 
highness as he passed.—On its 
reaching Carlton House, the band 
of the life guards struck up the 
same tune, and the troops saluted 
in like manner. 

On reaching the grand entrance 
his highness was received by the 
lords in waiting, and conducted, 
with the usual ceremonies, to the 
royal presence, when he tendered 
the presents from his royal master 
to the prince regent, which, as 
well as his highness, were most 
graciously received. , 

The 




























The approach of the ambassa- 
dor to the throne was quite after 
the eastern style of etiquette.— 
His excellency was dressed in a 
rich embroidered robe, his turban 
ornamented with jewels, and in his 
hand a silver stick or staff; his ex- 
cellency leaned on the arm of sir 
Robert Chester, being a little lame 
from a kick he received on Tues- 
day from one of his horses. On 
his approaching the person of the 
regent, his royal highness descend- 
ed from the step of the throne, and 
advancing two or three paces, re- 
ceived him with that dignity and 
affability of manner for which he 
is soeminently distinguished, The 
ambassador then, in very good 
English, made a most appropriate 
speech, which was answered by 
the prince regent in terms calcu- 
lated to gain his confidence and 
admiration. After much conver- 
sation, in which the ambassador 
astonished his royal highness, and 
every one preseat, at the fluency 
with which he spokeour language, 
the prince regent and his excel- 
lency went into the next apart- 
ment,where the presents were laid 
out; they consisted of— 

A gold enamelled looking glass, 
opening with a portrait of his Per- 
sian majesty, the object of which 
was to exhibit, at one view, the 
portraits of two sovereigns ; the 
one in painting, the other by re- 
flection; and around which were 
poetical allusions. 

A gold enamelled box. 

A magnificent costly sword, ce- 
lebrated in Persia for the exquisite 
temper of its blade ; the sheath or- 
namented with emeralds, rubies, 
and diamonds. 

A string of pearls. 

Carpetsof Cashmere shawl, com- 
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’ 
posed of four distinct pieces; the 
wt carpet is in length [7 

ersian yards, breadth nine yards, 
They were manufactured for the 
king of the Afghans, who sent 
them as a present to the shah, and 
who, without hesitation, sent them 
as the greatest rarity he possessed, 
to the prince regent. In Persia 
they are inestimable, sucha speci. 
men of manufacture being there 
hitherto unknown. 

Two carpets of Herat. 

A large painting of his Persian 
majesty. 

Ten magnificent Cashmere 
shawls, of various sizes and deno. 
minations. 

The Arabian horses brought by 
his excellency to England asapre. 
sent to the prince regent were 
drawn up in the court-yard. 

After the regent had concluded 
his reception of the foreign am. 
bassadors, his royal highness held 
an investiture of the most ancient 
order of the thistle, which was at- 
tended by the duke of Atholl, earl 
of Aberdeen, earl of Galloway, 
and earl of Abergavenny, when 
Robert Quarme, esq. the gentle 
man usher of the green rod, in 
troduced the earl of Aylesbury, 
when the prince regent was pleas 
ed to confer the honour of knight- 
hood upon the noble ear] with the 
sword of state, and afterwards to 
invest him with the order of the 
thistle, the green ribbon, &c. inthe 
usual form. 

The levee was attended by mos 
of the ministers of state, the fo- 
reign ambassadors, andan unt 
number of noblemen and persoas 
of distinction, prompted as welll 
loyalty to the prince, as by cuno 
sity to witness the novelty of the 


spectacle, 
susTON 
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SUITORS IN CHANCERY. 
The following is a return of the total amount of the effects of the 
suitors in the High Court of Chancery, in the years 1756, 1766, 1776, 
1786, 1796, 1806, 1816, and 1818, as laid before the house of com- 


In the year 1756, the total amount of the effects of the suitors 
in the high court of chancery WaS ...+ee.++++. 622,864,975 16 1 
In the year 1765, the total amount was ...... 4,019,004 19 4 


In the year 1776, ihe total amount was ...... 


6,602,229 8 6 


In the year 1786, the total amount was ...... 8,848,535 7 1l 
In the year 1796, the total amount was ...... 14,550,397 2 O 
In the year 1806, the total amount was...... 21,922,754 12 8 
In the year 1816, the total amount was ...... 21,953,890 9 5 
In the year 1818, the total amount was ...... 33,524,520 O10 


Itis curious to trace the increase 
of the above sums, In 1756, they 
were under three millions,and had 
scarcely exceeded four millions at 
the end of ten years (1766).—In 
the next ten, the increase was above 
two millions and a half (1776). 
In the next above two millions 
(1786).—Thus in thirty years the 
total amount rose from 2,800,000/, 
to 8,800,000/, The increase in 
the next ten years, from 1786 to 
1796,wasnearly six millions, From 
1796 to 1806, above seven mil- 
lions. But from 1806 to 1816 
above ten milliovs, ‘The increase 
in the two years 1817 and 1818 is 
above one million and a half. The 
total amount is now above thirty- 


three millions and a half! 


POWER OF THE SCREW. 
The admiralty yacht, lately un- 
repair in his majesty’s dock- 
yard, Woolwich, was on the 12th 
ast, raised from her bearings, suf- 
ficiently high to have the bottom 
of her keel coppered, by the ap- 
on of a single pair of screws, 
under the direction of Mr. William 
ey, assistant builder. The 
vessel is one of 120 tons, having on 
d 30 tons of ballast, with all 
whole ene &c, attached. The 
Operation was performed 


by eight men, in five minutes ; 
and Mr. Hookey, it is said, is dee 
cidedly of opinion, that he could, 
by the application of ten such 
pairs of screws, which are those 
used in his bending machine, raise 
any frigate in the service, an ope- 
ration which in many cases would 
be of great public advantage, 


DISTRIBUTION OF WATERLOO 
PRIZE MONEY. 

Commander-in-chief 60,0002., 
general officer 1,2501., field officer 
4201 , captain 901, subaltern 33/. 
sergeant 19/,, rank and file, 2/, 10s. 
The duke of Wellington’s share is 
equal to 50 pleas, choy 143 
field officers, 666 captains, 2,158 
sergeants, 24,000 rank and file. 


JUNE. 


FRANCE. 

The Paris papers of May 29 
bring a piece of information which 
at another time would have passe 
ed without notice, but which at 
present excites surprise and curi- 
osity. Four ex-conventionalists, 
who had voted the death of Louis 
XVI. and who stood on the list of 
banished regicides, have received 
the permission of the king in coun- 
cil to return to France. What 


makes this proceeding so strange 
Sy 
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is, that it was but a week betore, 
that a motion being made by M. 
Caumartin in favour of their re- 
turn, the keeper of the seals (M. 
Serres) settled the matter, by de- 
claring, that with respect to those 
of the exiles who had been banish- 
ed for such a period only as the 
public safety might require their 
absence from France, their treat- 
ment might be safely confided to 
the royal clemency ; but “for the 
regicides—never shall they return ; 
except in such cases of age or 
weakness as the king may be 
pleased to consider worthy of in- 
dulgence on grounds of common 
humanity. 1 demand the order 
of the day.” The effect produced 
by this declaration has seldom 
been equalled, evenamong French 
assemblies. La Fayette and some 
other members strove to raise their 
voices in reply ; but the chamber 
would not hear them, and the 
motion was negatived by an im- 
mense majority. 

There has been a sharp debate 
in the chamber of deputies, on a 
motion indemnifying the ministers 
for expending 58 millions of francs 
beyond the estimates voted last 
year ;—it was, however, carried, 
In the course of this discussion, it 
appeared, that 1,500,000 frances, 
(about 60,0007) had been dis- 
posed of at Aix-la-Chapelle, in 
secret services. 

The projet de loi for abolishing 
in France the droit d’ Aubaine, 
which has been adopted by the 
peers, will, if finally adopted by 
the chamber of deputies, effect a 
great revolution in the condition 
of aliens in France; for it will en- 
able them to acquire and hold 
property in that kingdom, both 
by descent and purchase. 

The establis 
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France comprises 25 millions of 
francs to the king, and nine mil. 
lions to the royal family (about 
1,416,666. ) 

The French navy now counts 
49 ships of the line, and 29 fi. 
gates, besides 11 of the line on the 
stocks. 

Forged bank of England notes 
to the amount of more than 1500/ 
were lately seized in Paris, 

NETHERLANDS, 

The king of the Netherlands 
has interdicted all the numerous 
popish processions, except two ; 
the one to take place on the Sun. 
day after Corpus Christi day, and 
the other to be left to the choice 
of the bishops. 

The public attention at Brus 
sels is at present occupied with a 
dreadful crime, of which the fol 
lowing are given as the details: 
In May 1817 a serjeant of the $8th 
militia, named Maters, disappear- 
ed from the garrison at Termond, 
and was reported to his superior 
officers as a deserter, At Grim- 
bergen, in April last, Charles 
Claus, a soldier, had a violent 
quarrel with his wife ; in the course 
of which she was overheard to call 
him an assassin. In consequence 
of this, information was given, 
and inquiries set on foot, by which 
it was discovered that Maters had 
been assassinated atGrimbergenin 
May 1817, and that the perpetr 
tors of that crime were the bro 
thers James and Charles Claus. 
The house of the l.tter was a bro 
thel. One night in May 1817, 
the brothers learned that serjeant 
Maters was coming to their house; 
and they assembled three girls t 
meet him, to whom they ad 
their own sister. After a debauch 
which lasted till midnight, Charles 


Claus called Maters into an a¢ 
jomung 
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coining closet, from which the 

els soon after heard the sounds 
of groans issuing. One of them 
went and halt opened the door, 
but recoiled, terrified at behold- 
ing the unfortunate Maters expir- 
ing on the floor, and weltering in 
his blood. The two other women 
were also eye-witnesses of this hor- 
rible spectacle, which the asssasins 
seemed not to wish to withdraw 
from their sight. At last the 
murderers cut the head from the 
body, put the whole into a sack, 
and went to inter it on a heath 
rear their house. On their re- 
turn, Charles Claus exacted from 
the women a dreadful oath, that 
they should be silent respecting 
all they had seen ; himself swear- 
ing that he would murder the first 
of them that said a word about it. 
One of the most atrocious cir- 
cumstances connected with this 
crime was, that in this very closet, 
still overflowing with the blood of 
their victim, Charles Claus passed 
the night on the straw with one 
of these females. The two Clauses 
have been apprehended. ‘The 
principal assassin is an old soldier 
returned from the service of 
France. Those who served with 
him recount many instances of his 
cruelty. 

; ITALY. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence arrived 
at Rome in the beginning of Iast 
month. He went there charged 
by the prince regent, to take a 
whole-length portrait of the pope. 

@ artist is lodged in the Quirinal 

alace, and has been presented to 
his holiness, 
GERMANY. 

A student of Vienna, a native of 
frussia, lately blew out his brains 
a tavern at Leopoldstadt, under 
the following extraordinary  cir- 


cumstances: ‘This young man ar- 
rived at Vienna, accompanied by 
an intimate friend, and fell in love 
with a young lady, who also en- 
gaged the affections of his friend. 
A challenge ensued ; but each 
felt a strong repugnance to take 
the life of his friend. It was, there- 
fore, agreed to decide the affais 
by a party at picquet ; on an un- 
dertaking, that the party who lost 
should blow out his brains, The 
game was accordingly played ; 
and the loser, a youth of 19, in« 
stantly payeci the forfeit by shoot- 
ing himself through the head. 

A singular rescript of the grand 
duke of Darmstadt is said to have 
excited a lively sensation through- 
out Germany. He finds the law- 
yers in his territory too stiff-neck- 
ed and vefractory ; and, to reduce 
them fo better order, declares that 
they shall for a specific time be in- 
corporated with the regiments of 
his army, under the same duty and 
discipline, until they become sufli- 
ciently obedient. The gentlemen 
of the long robe are loud and ve- 
hement in their remonstrances, 
and the echo of their complaints 
rings through Germany. 

The whole Jew population, rich 
and poor, young and old, were 
driven like wild beasts from the 
city of Meiningen, in virtue of a 
certain privilege claimed by the 
citizens of that town, as having 
been enjoyed by their ancestors. 

An article from Frankfort of 
the 29th ult. says, “* Great com- 
plaints are made here of the stag- 
nation of trade. Large capitals 
are outof circulation, and discount 
is at 3 to $4 per cent. The only 
business of any importance now 
carried on is in public paper care 
rency. We have a most favout- 
able prospect of an abundant har- 

vest 
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vest and vintage: the prices have 
declined considerably. Wine, 
which sold two months ago at 
800 florins per tun, is now sold for 
500 florins, The finances of this 
city have experienced a great loss 
by the badness of the Easter fair; 
this loss is estimated at 70,000 
florins. The tolls alone brought 
in 12,000 florins less than last 
fair.” 
PRUSSIA. 

The king of Prussia lately 
amusing himself at Berlin by 
sliding down what is called a 
Prussian mountain, fell out of the 
sledge, and literally broke his nose! 

A dreadful crime has spread 
consternation in Berlin: it has 
made the greatest impression, as 
people think they recognise in it 
the same kind of delusion which 
placed in the hand of Sandt the 
dagger of an assassin, Dr, Neu- 
man, physician to the hospital La 
Charité, had just lain down in bed 
with his wife, when the latter, seiz- 
ing a kitchen knife, which she had 
concealed under the bed-clothes, 
stabbed him in the breast. The 
doctor leaped out of bed, and call- 
ed for help. His servant came ; 
but, being terrified, lost all pre- 
sence of mind, andran away. Mrs, 
Neuman pursued her husband, and 
in spite of his resistance, wounded 
him in 17 places. One wound 
only is thought to be mortal. The 
guard at last mastered this fury. 
She merely said to the magistrate 
who interrogated her, “ What 1 
have done it was my duty to do,” 
This deliberate cruelty is the more 
astonishing, because till this time, 
the woman had lived on very good 
terms with her husband, by whom 
she had several childrens. She 
carnestly desires that she may not 


be supposed to be mad : however, 
from the nature of her conversa. 
tion, and the choice of her books, 
an opinion seems to be entertained 
that this unhappy woman indulged 
in intricate speculations, which 
may have disordered her brain, 
after having depraved her moral 
character. 
RUSSIA, 

The Russian privy counsellor, 
D’Engel, who is governor of The. 
odosia, is said to have found in 
the Crimea the true breed of the 
goats of Kirguis, whose wool, ac. 
cording to the testimony of French 
manufacturers, particularly of M. 
Terneaux, is the same as that of 
the goats of Thibet. M. Joubert, 
during the journey which he made 
into the Crimea, discovered that 
the goats there were the same as 
those which he had purchased 
among the Kirguis; the breed 
had, in fact, at an anterior period, 
been imported from the Kirguis 
into the Crimea. This discovery 
is expected to have a great influ. 
ence on the fabrication of fine 
shaw]s in Europe. 

A little prior to the failure of 
the house of Zuckerbecker, Klein, 
and Co. of Riga, the emperor, 
with that readiness for which he 
has ever been conspicuous in ren- 
dering his powerful assistance 
where he thinks it will be of gene- 
ral benefit, on an application being 
made to him, granted this house 
a loan of one million of roubles 
(about fifty thousand pounds).— 
According to the custom general- 
ly prevalent throughout Europe, 
the crown, or the persons exercis 
ing the supreme functions, is ent!- 
tled to priority in all claims upon 
the estate of an insolvent debtor. 


The emperor, however, has not 
only 
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oaly signified his pleasure that his 
caim should rank as those of a 
common individual creditor, but 
has instructed the governor gene- 
ralof Riga to apply the dividends, 
as they arise, to the use of the Wie 
dow and children of Mr. Klein. 
TURKEY. 

It appears by accounts from 
Constantinople, that frequent and 
bloody conflicts have taken place 
between the Janissaries and the 
Bostangis. ‘I'he aga of the Janis- 
saries, who attempted to restrain 
those unruly rufians, was forced 
to fy from their resentment ; but 
afterwards, having seized and 
strangled a number of the ring- 
leaders, he was rewarded by go- 
vernment with the loss of his com- 
mand, and banished to a distance 
from the capital. The tumults, 
however, were not appeased by 
the severity of the aga, nor by his 
subsequent sacrifice to the venge- 
ance of the exasperated soldiery, 
When the accounts left Constan- 
tinople on the 20th of April, the 
diferent corps of the garrison 
were cutting each other’s throats. 
The inhabitants were in extreme 
consternation ; and all the efforts 
of the capitan pacha and of the 
other chiefs had failed to restore 
tranquillity, 

AFRICA. 

Letters from the Cape of Good 
Hope, to the 21st of March, state, 
that all the men that could be 
spared, amounting to about $000, 
had been embarked for the corn 
districts, to quell an insurrection 
of the Caffrees, Captain Gethin, 
ot the 72d regiment, and ensign 
Hunt, of the African corps, had 
been killed in two separate affairs 
with the insurgents. «“ The for- 
ral s one of the letters) of 

valuable officers was pursue 
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ing some marauders in the vicinity 
of his station, at De Bruin’s Drift, 
with seven men of his regiment, 
whom he had mounted, when he 
was surrounded by a vast number 
of the savages, and fel} gallantl 
defending himself, pierced with 
upwards of thirty wounds, En. 
sign Hunt, in like manner, having 
discovered towards evening traces 
of stolen cattle, thought it best to 
halt in the plains till day-light to 
pursue them; but was attacked 
in the night by a very numerous 
body of Caffrees, and fell in the 
conflict. ‘The party, however, re- 
pulsed the enemy.” 
AMERICA. 

American papers to the 25th 
ult. have arrived. They state, 
that the most general commercial 
distress prevails in the United 
States; and a petition has been 
presented to the president, praying 
him to convene congress as early 
as possible, in consideration of 
«the calamitous situation of the 
union.” 

By letters from New York it 
appears, that upwards of forty 
houses in the cotton line failed in 
the course of seven days; and the 
greatest distress prevailed through- 
out all the great towns in Amee 
rica, 

Intelligence to the 8th of last 
month has been received from Ja- 
maica. The patriots in Spanish 
South America have captured 
Porto Bello, a sea-port on. the 
north coast of the Isthmus of Da- 
rien. ‘This event took place on 
the 10th of April, by the troops 
under the command of sir Gregor 
M‘Gregor. 

We have received a Buenos 
Gazette of the 26th of February. 
The sovereign congress opened 
their session on the 25th of Febru- 

ary ; 
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ary; and the supreme director, 
Pueyrredon, delivered an address, 
which gives rather an unfavoura- 
ble picture of the internal condi- 
tion of that republic. He con- 
gratulates the congress upon the 
commencement of their sittings ; 
expresses his hope that their pro- 
ceedings will put an end to the 
“ yacillation on which the state 
fluctuates,” and defeat the designs 
of its enemies, who “ dread to see 
the day in which order and the 
empire of the laws are for ever 
consolidated ;”” and concludes 
with requesting congress to ap- 
point a supreme director in his 
plaee, who will be better able to 
apply their military energies than 
himself, It was understood that 
congress were busily employed in 
framing the constitution. 

During the voyage of discovery 
last year to Baffin’s-bay, a bottle 
was thrown into the sea from the 
Alexander, lieutenant Parry, on 
the 24th of May, when that ship 
was off Cape Farewell. It con- 
tained the latitude and longitude 
the ship was then in, About two 
montlis since the bottle was found 
on the island of Bartragh, in Kil- 
lala-bay, and an account of it for- 
warded to the admiralty, It is 
supposed it must have floated at 
about the rate of eight miles per 
day across the Atlantic, 

On Whit-Tuesday a fight took 
place at the village of ‘T'werton, 
near Bath, between two brothers, 
named Wiltshire, of the adjoining 

trish of Newton. One of them 

ad been knocked down, and the 
other was in the act of kicking 
him ; when a man, named Ashley, 
touched him on the clbow, and 
said, “ Don’t kick him ; for if you 
do, you will kill him ; it is a shame 
for brothers to be fighting ;” at 
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which Wiltshire turned round, an: 
vociferating to Ashley, With a tre. 
mendous oath, “ I’l] knock your 
brains out, or any one why takes 
his part,” instantly struck Ashley 
a violent blow under his ear, who 
fell to the ground never to speak 
again, and after lingering till the 
following day he died! The corp, 
ner’s jury, who sat upon the bodr, 
returned a verdict of Wilful Mur. 
der against Wiltshire, who has 
been committed to Shepton Mallet 
jail to take his trial. 

To counteract the effect of frog 
on tender vegetables, water them 
on a frosty morning, before the 
sun shines on them. 

A fact, well worthy of the mos 
serious attention of the public, 
was stated by sir Thomas Tyr 
whitt lately at a meeting at the 
London Tavern, in support of the 
Plymouth and Dartmoor-railway, 
that in the course of last year, 
1,800,000/. were paid to Russia 
for 18,760 tons of dressed flar; 
and that 37,484/. were paid to the 
United States of America for flar- 
seed, chiefly for the service of Ire. 
land ; and that he was authorized 
to state, by those who presided 
over the linen board in that coun- 
try, that even should all the forest 
of Dartmoor be turned to fla, 
Ireland was ready to take every 
grain of its seed, 

A relative (we believe the son) 
of the celebrated sir R. Arkwright, 
who invented the cotton spinning 
machine, is the purchaser of 
Hall, Essex, the seat of Montague 
Burgoyne, esq. One hundred 
thousand guineas “ down on 
nail” is said to be about the sum 

iven for it. 
7 An application was made a few 
days ago to the mayor 
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gives and 161 children, to be sent 
to Canada. This application was 
laid before the board of the work- 
house, who expressed an opinion 
that the scheme was visionary. 
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There is great distress among 
the Glasgow weavers. The ma- 
gistracy, on being appealed to, 
considered emigration as the only 
remedy! 


The following is a comparative statement of the Supplies and 
Ways and Means for the last and the present year, at one view :— 
SUPPLIES GRANTED FOR 























1818. 1819. 
8,909,603 Army , 8,900,000 
6,456,809 Navy ‘ 6,436,000 
1,245,600 Ordnance 1,191,000 
1,958,939 Miscellaneous . 1,950,000 

18,570,951 Total supplies 18,477,000 
2,000,000 Interest on exchequer bills ° 1,570,000 
560,000 Sinking fund on ditto ° 430,000 
21,130,951 , . A : 20,477,000 
Reduction of unfunded debt 10,597,000 
31,074,000 

WAYS AND MEANS GRANTED FOR 

1818. 1819. 
$,000,000 Annual malt . j 3,000,000 
$,500,000 Excise duties continued ° 3,500,000 

250,000 Lottery e . 240,000 
250,000 Old stores : 334,000 
7,000,000 . ‘ 7,074,000 
Loan , ‘ 12,000,000 

Loan from the sinking fund 12,000,000 


MIRACULOUS INCIDENT. 

(A little girl, about four years 
: age, the daughter of W. Tel- 
ord, of Crossdale, situate at the 
ead of Ennerdale lake, Cum- 
\ d, accompanied its mother 
aa peat moss at the foot of 
at is called Great Banna Fell, 
vey vie of the afternoon 

to the adjoinin ea 

pots, where some of the Bie 
Were at work. The mo- 

ber being one of the last at work, 
r t —s the child, imagine 

e 


i819, of the neighbours had 





31,074,000 
taken it home. ‘This not provin 
the case, an immediate search 
commenced, in which a great 
number of people assisted. It was 
unavailingly continued through 
the four following days and 
nights. On Sunday, many more 
assembled; some of whom exe 
tending their search as far as 
Foultern Tarn, observed a clog- 
mark in a steep track seemingly 
accessible only to shepherds. As 
it was evident this could only be 
made by the little wanderer, an 
active search commenced in 
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that direction, and on the eastern 
side of Herdis, in a place called 
Clea Gill, the little innocent was 
discovered with its head reclined 
on its arms. As not the most 
distant idea was entertained that 
it could survive six days and 
five nights of incessant hunger, 
and exposure on these bleak 
mountains, it occasioned no small 
consternation amongst those who 
first discovered it; when on call- 
ing out “ it was found,”’’ it raised 
its head, and desired they would 
not hurt it. When found, its 
feet were partially covered with 
water, and much swollen. This 
was the only water, and conse- 
quently the only sustenance within 
its power to procure, during the 
time it was missing. It instantly 
recognised its father, the neigh- 
bours, and even some of their 
dogs ; and complained of hunger. 
Food being sparingly admini- 
stered, it was taken home, and is 
now running about seemingly 
well! The place where it was 
found was much paddled, and it 
is conjectured it had wandered 
there on the night it was lost, as 
a small cavity where it was found, 
from which it could occasionally 
emerge, must, under Providence, 
who “ tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb,” have been the 
means of its preservation ; other- 
wise it seems impossible it could 
have survived the inclemency of 
the weather on Friday night. 
IRISH DIAMOND. 

A circumstance of a singular 
nature, likely to attract the notice 
of mineralogists, is at present the 
subject of conversation among 
the literati of Dublin. An ex- 
ceedingly fine specimen of dia- 
mond crystallized has been found 
in the sand of a small stream in 
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fJune, 


the north of Ireland. It is the 

species called by lapidaries the 

yellow diamond, of extreme beay. 

ty and remarkable size, 

WATERLOO SUBSCRIPTION, ]Strx 
jyunr, 1819, 

On the anniversary of the great, 
decisive, and important victory 
of Waterloo, on the 18th of June 
1815, the committee for manag. 
ing the subscription present the 
illosing report :— 

The return of the army from 
France has enabled the commit. 
tee to proceed in the distribution 
cf donations to nearly the whole 
number of those who are wound. 
ed ; and every claim preferred tu 
the committee has been sepa- 
rately considered. The com. 
mittee congratulate the public 
upon the extent of relief, and the 
essential benefit rendered to the 
brave men wounded, and to the 
relatives and dependants of those 
whose lives were devoted to the 
service of their country. 

Annuities for life, and for li 
mited periods, (payable half- 
yearly,) have been granted to 

727 widows, 

977 children, 

277 disabled non-commissioned 
officers and privates= 
amounting in the whole 
to 22,142/. é 

In addition to the annuities, 
there has been voted the sum of 
192,844/. in donations to officers 
and privates wounded, and to the 
parents and dependent relatives 
of those who were killed. With 
in the four years which have 
elapsed since the victory of W* 
terloo, the committee have cot 
sidered, and decided upon 753! 
cases, many of which were i» 
volved in difficulties, requis 


extensive correspondence an¢ ™ 
vestigation, 
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vestigation, occu pying much time, 
and attended with considerable 
labour; but the committee have 
found their reward in the impor- 
tant benefit they have rendered, 
and inthe honour conferred on 
them by a grateful nation. 

R. H. Martin, Chairman. 

WATERLOO TROPHIES, 

On Friday week a numerous 
fashionable party attended at the 
late museum, in Piccadilly, to 
witness the sale of the carriage 
and other things which belonged 
to Napoleon Bonaparte, and 
were captured at Waterloo. The 
articles were all eagerly bought 
up, and some of them at most 
extravagant prices. ‘The follow- 
ing statement of the prices given 
for some of the things will serve 
to show in what estimation these 
relics are held:—The carriage 
168/.; small opera glass 5/, 5s. ; 
tooth brush 3/. 13s, 6d.; snuff 
bor 166/. 19s. Gd.; military 
stock, or collar, 1/, 17s.; old 
slippers 1/,; razor, (common) 
4. 4s.; piece of sponge 17s. Gd. ; 
shaving brush 3/, 148.3 shirt 
2. 5s.; comb, 1/.; shaving-box 
il, 78.3 pair of old gloves 1h; 
old pocket handkerchief 1/.11s.6d. 
Many other articles were sold for 
prices equally high. 

_ The following curious calcula- 
tion ts extracted from a provincial 
paper, and shows the effects pro- 
duced upon the national purse by 
aprotracted war, independent of 
the sacrifice of human existence: 
— The last wars have, it is said, 
cost Great Britain not less than 
2,040,000,0002. of our money. 

© aid our conceptions of the 
Vastness of this sum, suppose 

's money were in gold, and va- 
ued at 51. per ounce, it would 
weigh about 11,400 tons, which 
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would load, at three tons each, 
4,800 waggons ; and it in silver, at 
5s. per ounce, about 76,000 wag- 
gons ; and allowing 20 yards to 
a waggon, would reach, in a di- 
rect line, about 864 miles. If 
an ounce of gold can be drawn 
into a wire of 1,000 feet long, the 
above sum would be sufficient to 
make a girdle for the whole globe! 
This is only our loss; but what 
has the war cost to all the powers 
engaged, France, Spain, Gere 
many, Denmark, &c. ?”’ 

It perhaps is not generally 
known that the box-tree is a 
strong poison. ‘The box borders 
of several beds in a garden at 
Wittering Lodge, near Lincoln, 
were last week thrown upon some 
manure in which nine strong pigs 
were rooting, four of whom died 
from eating the noxious leaves, 
notwithstanding castor oil and 
other antidotes were administered. 

5.—The duke of York held his 
council on the state of the king ; 
when, after visiting his majesty, 
the usual attestations were made 
by the physicians, who also signed 
the following bulletin :— 

“© Windsor Castle, June 5. His 
majesty has passed the last month 
very quietly, though still exhie 
biting the same continued marks 
of disorder. His majesty’s ge- 
neral health is unimpaired.” 

The bill of the solicitor of the 
excise, in the prosecution of a 
person of the name of Weaver, 
for the offence of selling a cer- 
tain drug to a brewer, amounted 
to neatly 2502 In this case, 
there were five counsel employed 
for the crown, and the penalty 
ultimately recovered from the de- 
linquent was 200/, 

Lord Thanet and Mr. Grey, 


both eminent agriculturists, have 
(G 2) commus 
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communicated to the board of 
agriculture their conviction, from 
experiments, that lime sown by 
hand, or distributed by a ma- 
chine, is an infallible protection 
to the turnip against the ravages 
of the fly. ft should be applied as 
soon as the turnips come up, and 
in the same daily rotation in 
which they were sown ; and the 
lime should be slacked immedi- 
ately before it is used, unless the 
air be sufficiently moist to render 
that operation unnecessary. 

The total value of i 
meal, and flour, imported into 
Great Britain in 


1812, was g2,903,753 10 6 
1818 4,975,608 22 
1814 4,478,131 4 0 
1815 7,192,685 10 
1816 2,343,891 06 
1807 7,763,895 0O 4 
1818 13,271,629 30 


1819, ditto from 

5 Jan. to 30th 

March 2,249,164 60 
So immense an importation of 
corn in one year as that which 
took place in 1818, could not fail 
to affect most seriously the Bri- 
tish farmer; and it ought to sti- 
mulate the legislature to give 
such protection and encourage- 
ment to agriculture, as shall make 
the produce of our own soil equal 
to the consumption or superior to 
it, that we may again become an 
oS nation. 

. Crane, detained from the 
last session, was indicted at the 
Old Bailey, for stealing a pair of 
sheets, the property of Mr. 
Browne, of Fitzroy-place. This 
prisoner was tried upon a similar 
charge last sessions, and was ac- 
quitted in consequence of his sis- 
ter, Charlotte Leslie, refusing to 
give evidence against him, Upon 





that refusal she was committed 
for contempt of court; and was 
now brought up, in custody, in 
order to give evidence against 
him on the present indictment, 
The officer was proceeding to ad. 
minister the usual oath to her; 
but she refused to take it, unless 
she knew what questions would 
be put toher. Mr. justice Bay. 
ley perceiving the dispute between 
her and the officer, asked her 
what reason she had for refusing 
to be sworn?  Leslie—« My 
lord, the prisoner is my brother.” 
The judge—* That may be ; but 
you have a higher duty to perform 
than any you can possibly owe to 
a brother—your duty to your 
country and to your God.” Les. 
lie—** Indeed, my lord, I don’t 
know how that is; but this | 
know—that I never can bring 
my conscience to ee evidence 
against my own flesh and blood 
I never should be happy after- 
wards if I did.” The judge 
“ Then you positively refuse to 
be sworn ?” Leslic—* Positively, 
my lord, I will suffer any punish- 
ment you can inflict upon me, 
but T never will give evidence 
against my brother.” ‘I wide 
—‘¢ Let her be again committed.” 
She was then re-conducted 
prison, and his lordship proceed: 
ed to sum up the other evidence; 
which having done, the jury pro- 
nounced the prisoner guilty. 
Charles Rennett was put to the 
bar, on the charge of stealing the 
child of Mr. Horsley, of Canon 
bury-lane, Islington, The ™ 
dictment having been read, the 
case was opened to the jury by 
counsel, who then called Mr. 
Horsley, and Ann Holbrook, the 
servant, to prove the well-known 
facts of the case, from the - 
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the gil’s leaving her master's 
house with the two children, to 
the apprehension of the prisoner 
and recovery of the boy in the 
duchy of Oldenburgh. The pri- 
soner being called on for his de- 
fence, read a long written state- 
ment, to show that he had expe- 
rienced many wrongs and injuries 
fom the family of Mr. Horsley. 
He also adverted to promises of 
mercy by the prosecutor, and to 
the fact of the child being found 
in good health, in proof of the 
care he had taken of him, and in 
extenuation of the crime, Judge 
Bayley summed up briefly ; and 
the jury, after turning round for 
a moment, pronounced the ver- 
dict of guilty. The learned judge, 
in a short but most impressive 
address, then pointed out to the 
prisoner the great enormity of his 
effence, which, he observed, might 
have led to the derangement or 
death of the child’s parents; and 
concluded by informing him that 
he would, at the end of the ses- 
sions, be sentenced to seven years’ 
transportation, the severest pu- 
nisbment the law imposed on his 
offence. Kennett is apparently 
four or five and thirty, of dimi- 
hutive stature and appearance ; 
his deportment was respectful, 
and during the reading of his de- 
lence he seemed much affected. 
Mis, Horsley is his first cousin. 
The chancellor of the exche- 
quer concluded his contract for a 


loan of 12 millions with Messrs. 


Rothschild and co, on terms 


nphly favourable to the public. 


r € parties delivered their bid- 

P on reduced, in addition to 
» Of consols, 

Reid, Irving, and co. £65 10 O 


). Ricardo and co, 65 26 


M. Rothschild and co, 62 18 8 


The last offer being so much be- 
low the other two, was readily ac- 
cepted. Consols at the close of 
the market on the 8th were 704, 
and red. 693. At that price, the 
801. of consols at 70% is equal to 
621. 18s. 8d. of red en 

. 18s. 8d. of reduc- 
ed at 693, is 0 77 
Exclusive of disct, £100 5 10 
17.—A presentation at court 
being, from long-established cus- 
tom, a necessary preliminary 
among persons of rank to an in- 
troduction into company at home, 
and to admission at foreign 
courts, the prince regent deter- 
mined on holding a drawing- 
room this day at Buckingham- 
house. A precedent for the re- 
ception of ladies, without a royal 
female to preside, was found in 
the reign of George I1., which 
sovercign was accustomed to hold 
drawing-rooms after the death of 
queen Caroline. It was deter- 
mined also to combine with it the 
celebration of the prince regent’s 
birth-day, his royal highness hav- 
ing been indisposed on the day 
first appointed to be observed as 
his natal anniversary. In pursu- 
ance of this plan, grand dinners 
were given by the respective mi- 
nisters ; the morning was ushered 
in with the usual rejoicings, the 
military attended in the usual 
manner, and, in conjunction with 
the police, maintained perfect or- 
der. Tie prince regent arrived 
dressed for the drawing-room in 
full regimentals, with a brilliant 
display of his orders, and appear- 
ed in the full enjoyment of health. 
The duchess of York, duke and 
duchess of Gloucester, prince Leo- 
pold, princess Sophia of Glou- 
cester, and duke of Kent, came 
(G3) in 
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in state ; the duke of York came in 
private. The company began to 
appear at the palace soon after 12 
o’clock, and they continued to ar- 
rive till near five. ‘The prince re- 
gent entered the room appropria- 
ted for his closet, at half-past one 
o'clock ; when the lady of the 
Frevch ambassador was intro- 
duced, and had the honour of a 
private audience. After this ce- 
remony, his royal highness pro- 
ceeded to the late queen's draw- 
ing-room, where the attendants 
upon his royal persor, the great 
officers of state, &c. were assem- 
bled ; they proceeded into the Ja- 
pan room, where the foreign am- 
bAssadors, cabinet ministers, the 
archbishop of Canterbury, and all 
those who have the high privilege 
of the entrée were assembled, 
Having received their congratu- 
lations, the regent proceeded to 
the grand saloon, and took his 
station in the front of the throne; 
the princess Augusta took her 
station to the regent’s left, the 
duchess of Gloucester, princess 
Sophia of Gloucester, and the 
duke of Gloucester to the right. 
‘The court was a very crowded 
one, and the presen'ations were 
very numerous. Among those 
not usually attendant, were—the 
duke and duchess of Bedford, the 
duke of Grafton, the marquis of 
Lansdown, and earl Grosve- 
nor, 

A disturbance took place op- 
posite St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 
this evening, owing to the refusal 
of the parish-oiicers to suffer the 
interment of a hody in an iron 
cothn. The body was left on a 
tomb-stone tn the churchyard by 
the undertaker ; who was taken to 
prison for an alleged assault, and 
the coilin sub cquenily conveyed 
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a, 2-2 [ June, 
to the bonc-house. The ecclesi. 
astical court is to decide between 
the parties. 

23.—LKarly on Sunday morn 
ing it was discovered that a large 
black bear, sent as a present to 
his royal highness the duke of 
Sussex, had contrived to break 
out of his cage, which was placed 
in a coach-house, and bruin hav. 
ing an inclination to explore these 
premises, containing a handsome 
new chariot, meunted the foot 
board, and began to play with 
the tassels; he next ascended the 
roof and the box, the covering of 
which became a prey to his claws: 
after enjoying himself as an out. 
side passenger as long as be 
thought proper, he proceeded to 
examine the interior of the vehi- 
cle, and turning from the bor, 
made his entrée, through the front 
windows into the carriage, which 
bore serious marks of his savage 
curiosity. No one dared to ap 
proach this northern visitor ; and 
in order to prevent further depre- 
dations in his probable rambles, 
guards were placed with fired 
bayonets, until some of the keepers 
arrived from the menagerie at 
Exeter ’Change, who secured 
him, after great difficulty, 1 one 
of their strong cages. 

°6.—Near two o’clock the pre 
mises of Messrs. Bensley and son, 
printers, extending from Bolt- 
court to the back of Gough 
square, were discovered to be on 
fire; and such was the rapidity 
of the devouring element, that, 
notwithstanding the prompt 3 
sistance of the fire-engines, te 
whole of that extensive and com 
plete office, with tts warehouses 
and contents, was destroyed, toge 
ther with the upper part of the 4 
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We hardly ever witnessed a more 
rapid fire *. Fortunately the large 
room, which contains theelaborate 
machine for steam-printing, being 
considerably lower than the rest 
of the buildings, escaped the fury 
of the flames, sufficiently so, at 
least, to leave the costly apparatus 
free from any material injury. 
We are happy to state, that nei- 
ther the life nor safety of any per- 
son was affected. Respecting the 
cause of this conflagration, at pre- 
sent, conjecture alone can be in- 
dulged; but we are assured it 
rests not with the conduct of the 
steam-engine itself ; though pos- 
sibly some of the flues connected 
with it might have caught fire. 
In a northerly direction the fire 
extended to the backs of the 
houses in Gough-square, occupi- 
ed by Messrs, Smith and co. 
Messrs. Ehn and co. (both furri- 
ers,) and another large house oc- 
cupied by Mrs, Salmon as a la- 
dies’ school ; the latter was entirely 
destroyed, and the former much 
damaged. Towards the west the 
fire did also much damage. 


JULY. 
During a thunder storm at 
Cleron (Doubs), 120 sheep were 
struck dead by the lightning. 


SUPZRSTITION. 
_ Acase of horrible superstition 
is related in the last French pa- 
Pers: some persons opened a 
tomb in the department of the 
Aine, cut off the head of a per- 
son just buried, and boiled it for 
more than an hour in a pot; in 
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the hope that, after this operation, 
the head would point out to them 
the lucky ewvet sep that would 
prove fortunate in the lottery! 


MELANCHOLY FATE OF MADAME 
BLANCHARD, THE CELEBRATED 
AERONAUT, 

Paris, July 6.—The extraordi- 
nary {éte which had been for some 
time announced to take place this 
evening at Tivoli, has been signa- 
lized by a shocking catastrophe. 
Among the numerous spectacles 
which had been announced to the 
public was the ascension of ma- 
dame Blanchard in a luminous 
balloon which was to be furnished 
with fire works, 

Accordingly, at half-past ten, 
this intrepid’ acronaut, clothed in 
white, with a hat and plumes of 
the same colour, mounted her 
parachute. At a given signal the 
balloon rose, but so slowly that 
part of the firee-works came in con- 
tact with the surrounding trees, 
However, by throwing out some 
ballast, madame Blanchard soon 
rose rapidly, The ascension was 
illuminated by Bengal lights; the 
acronaut waved her flag; and the 
air resounded with acclamations, 
All of a sudden the balloon en- 
tered a slight cloud, which come 
pletely obscured the Bengal lights, 
Madame Blanchard then set the 
match to the fire-works, in order 
that they might produce the ine 
tended effect, when it was - 
ceived that some rockets took a 
perpendicular direction towards 
the balloon, and set fire to the 
bottom of it, Immediately a 


* It may be interesting to some of our readers to know, that the house in 
t-court, formerly the residence of Dr. Johnson, formed a part of Mr. Bens- 
s oo and is entirely destroyed. A view of it is preserved in the European 
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dreadful blaze struck terror into 
the hearts of all the spectators, 
leaving them in but little doubt as 
to the deplorable fate of the un- 
fortunate acronaut. 

It is impossible to describe the 
scene which Tivoli now presented. 
Cries of lamentation burst from 
all sides ; numbers of females fell 
into convulsions —- consternation 
was painted in every face. 

Some gens d’armes rode off at 
full galloptowards the place where 
it was supposed the fall might 
take place, and in about a quarter 
of A on afterwardsthey returned 
to Tivoli, with the lifeless body of 
madame Blanchard. She fell in 
the Rue de Provence, at the corner 
of the Rue Chaussat—she was in 
her parachute enveloped in the 
net-work which had attached it to 
the balloon. 

We need not add, that by the 
desire of the public all the amuse- 
ments ceased. A subscription was 
simultaneously commenced, This 
unfortunate lady was about 45 
years of age.—Gazette de France. 

ANOTHER ACCOUNT. 

A melancholy event has ter- 
minated in a deplorable manner 
the féte given this evening at Ti- 
voli. Madame Blanchard, who 
ascended amidst the plaudits of an 
immense concourse of spectators, 
was precipitated from a great 
height in the air, and fell upon a 
house in the Rue Taitbont. Her 
body was brought lifeless to the 
spot from which she ascended. It 
is €asy to imagine the shock which 
this terrible catastrophe gave to 
the spectators. 

Several females fainted, and 
every one withdrew without wait- 
ing the conclusion of the féte. lt 
is supposed that the fire-works 
which came in contact with the 


trees as the balloon ascended had 
got deranged, and that the rock. 
ets, having by this accident chano. 
ed their direction, set fire to . 
balloon. A subscription was made 
at the gate of Tivoli for the fa 
mily of the unfortunate sufferer, 
and every one hastened to deposit 
his offering. — Quotidienne. 

M. Blanchard, the husband of 
madame Blanchard, was the first 
who constructed parachutes and 
annexed them to balloons for the 
purpose of escape in case of accie 
dent. During an excursion which 
he undertook from Lisle about 
the end of August 1785, when this 
adventurous aéronaut travelled 
without halting a distance of $00 
miles, he let down a dog from a 
vast height in the basket of a pas 
rachute, and the poor animal fall. 
ing gently through the air reach. 
ed the ground unhurt. Since that 
period the practice and manage 
ment of the parachute have been 
carried much further by other 
aerial travellers, and particularly 
by M.Garnerin, who has dared 
repeatedly to descend from the re- 
gion of the clouds with that very 
slender machine. This ingenious 
and spirited Frenchman visited 
London during the short peace of 
1802, and made two fine ascents 
with his balloon, in the second of 
which he threw himself from an 
amazing elevation with a para 
chute. It descended for some st 
conds with an accelerating velo 
city, till it became tossed extreme 
ly, and took such wide oscilla 
tions that the basket or car was at 
times thrown almost into an ho- 
rizontal position. It passed over 
Mary-la-bonneand Somers Tow™ 
and almost grazed the houses 
St. Pancras. At last it fortunate 


ly struck the ground in a neigh- 
bouring 
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pouring field; but so violent was 


the shock as to throw poor Gar- 
nerin on his face, by which acci- 
dent he received some cuts, and 
bled considerably. He seemed to 
be much agitated, and trembled 
exceedingly at the moment he was 
released from the car. One of the 
stays of the parachute had chanced 
to give way (as was most likely 
the case with madame Blanchard); 
which untoward circumstance de- 
ranged the apparatus, disturbed 
its proper balance, and threatened 
the adventurer during the whole 
of his descent with immediate de- 
struction. The feeling of such 
extreme peril was too much for 
human nature to bear. 

The catastrophe of madame 
Blanchard has a near resemblance 
to that which befel Rozier and 
Romain in 1785. From some 
vague idea of being better able to 
regulate the ascent of the balloon, 
they had incautiously suspended 
below it a small smoke one of ten 
feet diameter—a combination to 
which may be imputed the disas- 
trous issue. 

Scarcely a quarter of an hour 
had elapsed after their ascension, 
when the whole apparatus, at the 
height of about $000 feet, was ob- 
served to be on fire, and its scat- 
— fragments, with the unfor- 

nate voyagers, were precipitated 
tothe ground, They fell i the 
sea shore, about four miles from 

ogne, and were instantly kill- 
ed by the tremendous shock, their 
bodies being found dreadfully 
a led. 

the only other fatal accident 
with balloons which we at present 
recollect, happened in Italy seve- 
ral years after the loss of Rozier 

Romain, when a Venetian 
and his lady, after hav- 
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ing performed successfully various 
ascents, fell from a vast height 
and perished on the spot, 


NETHERLANDS, 

Several persons have been killed 
in the Netherlands, during the re- 
cent thunder storms; and an ar- 
ticle from Brussels, giving an ac- 
count of a hurricane at Antwerp, 
during which the waters of the 
Scheldt rose to a great height, 
states the stormy weather to have 
been announced by the appearance 
of several unknown marine animals 
of large size, in that river, 


ITALY, 
According to letters from Nae 
ples of the 4th, accounts had been 
received there by telegraph of a 
terrible eruption of AZtna, which 
began on the Ist of June. Cata- 
nia, built at the foot of the moun- 
tain, was in the greatest danger. 
Vesuvius has also thrown out a 
strong eruption, in which the lava 
directed itself towards Pompeii. 
Violent shocks of an earthquake 
have been felt at Viterbo. 


GERMANY. 

Another dreadful attempt at 
assassination took place on the 2d 
ult. at Schwalbach, in the duchy of 
Nassau; and by another German 
student. A young man, named 
Lehning, son of a physician at Id- 
stein, in the same duchy, and a 
student at Heidelberg, took it into 
his head that he should be ren- 
dering a particular service to his 
country by ridding it of M. Ibel, 
resident of the regency of Wis- 
bad ( who enjoys the confidence of 
the duke), and determined to as- 
sassinate him. For this purpose, 
he went to him at Schwalbach, 


and attempted to stab him with a 
dagger ; 
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dagger; which, however, only 
cut through the clothes of M.[bel, 
but did not wound him. The 
latter, being a powerful man, soon 
disarmed the assassin, and pre- 
vented him from using two loaded 
pistols which he had in his pock- 
ets. The assassin was instantly 
interrogated, and committed to 
rison, 

The papers of Stutgardt are 
filled with frightful pictures of the 
progress of pauperism and depo- 
pulation throughout the kingdom 
of Wurtemberg. The proceedings 
of the approaching diet are looked 
forward to with the greatest 
anxiety. 

The emperor of Austria has 
ordered a superb service of por- 
celain for the duke of Welling- 
ton. The subjects of the paint- 
ings are to be the duke’s principal 
victories, 

The princess Maria Josephine of 
Saxony, to whom the king of 
Spain is to be married, will not be 
sixteen till the 6th of October next. 
Ferdinand the beloved is in his 
Sith year. 

The want of rain throughout 
Saxony is so great, that the farm- 
ers are compelled to fodder their 
cattle on straw. 

SWEDEN AND DENMARK, 

Sweden and Denmark, we are 
told, are at length reconciled, un- 
der the mediation of England: 
the Norwegian debts due to Den- 
mark are to be defrayed by instal- 
ments. The king and his son vo- 
luntarily give, for ten years, the 
civil list revenue assigned them by 
the States of Norway towards pay- 
ing the debt. 

RUSSIA, 

Extract of a letter from Riga, 
June 14:—* An event, not unpa- 
ralleled indeed, but very rare, has 
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lately occurred here. During a 
strong north-west wind, an im. 
mense quantity of young caterpil. 
lars fell upon the great meadows 
on the south side of the Duna, and 
devoured the grass, with the roots, 
upon 2 very extensive tract, As 
soon as this was perceived, the 
people employed all the means 
they could think of, to destroy 
them: they dug ditches, swept 
the insects together in heaps, and 
crushed them, &c. but without 
much diminishing their numbers, 
On the fourth day they crept into 
the earth, and changed into chry- 
salises; so that we have the bad 
prospect of seeing them return as 
butterflies, and propagate their 
species among us.” 

The Political Journal (publish. 
ed at Hamburgh) gives the fol- 
lowing statement of the actual 
force of the Russian army :— 
Regular infantry . $60,000 
Cavalry ° ~ « 68,000 
Artillery . - » 49,000 

Army of reserve. 
First line 100,000 
Second line , - 50,000 
Veterans , ~ » 75,000 
Cossacks, Calmucks, and 

Baskiers . 68,000 
Seamen . ._—_..._:75;0000 

——_—_—_— 


Total ° 863,000 
of which 788,000 are land forces, 
consisting of 585,000 foot, 154,000 
horse, and 49,000 artillery. 

TURKEY. 

The Porte, after three years 
negotiation, has acknowledged 
Great Britain sovereign protec 
tress of the Ionian Islands. 

Accounts from Corfu inform 
us, that the unfortuaate town 
Parga had been delivered up % 
the Turks; or, in effect, to 4 


Pacha, who had taken pos 
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of it. “ The inhabitants,” it is 
added, “ to the number of between 
‘wo and three thousand, have quit- 
ed, with tears in their eyes, their 
native soil; and they are now wan- 
deringin that and the neighbouring 
ides in search of a home.” 
AMERICA, 

American papers to the 10th of 
June repeat and confirm the com- 
mercial distress felt throughout 
the union, and even through every 
class of society. The suspension 
of specie payments has taken place 
at several banks, and there isa 

ral cry for “ a liberal issue of 
paper.” The taxes are with great 
FiReulty wrung both from agri- 
cultural and trading persons ; and 
even the engine of the law has 
been found inefficient. Many have 
demanded an early meeting of 
congress, to obtain an act which 
shall stay the law-proceedings for 
the recovery of debts. 

The following is an extract of 
a private letter from New Jersey : 
—“Wehave nowsad times among 
us, Owing to the stagnation of 
commerce; but the evil is felt 
chiely by our merchants. In the 
country there is abundance of food 
for man and beast, health and 
plenty, few taxes, room for thou- 
sands, a fertile country requiring 
labour and skill to any extent, 
and calculated to supply the wants 
of all the labouring poor of En- 


rope, could we but transfer them 
here,” 


An order was recently issued 
by an American colonel, in Flo- 
rida, to shoot deserters, without 
trial or hearing ; and one man was 
shot in obedience to the order !— 
The military appear to care little 
for the laws in that country. 

is a steam-boat in Ame- 
rica of 2,200 tons burden. The 
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engine is of 1000 horse power, It 
is called Zhe Fulton the First. 

The Americans have applied 
the power of steam to supersede 
that of horses in propelling stage- 
coaches. In the state of Ken- 
tuckey, a stage coach is now esta- 
blished, with a  steam-engine, 
which travels at the rate of twelve 
miles an hour; it can be stopped 
instantly, and set again in motion 
with its former velocity; and is so 
constructed, that the passengers 
sit within two feet of the ground. 
The velocity dependson the size of 
the wheels. 

A letter dated the 17th ult, at 
Aux Cayes, states— We are all 
on the gui vive here, on account of 
an atrocious massacre that oc- 
curred the night before last, about 
two leagues from town. Six per- 
sons lett in a barge for Alquisso, 
a little town to windward, were 
assailed during the night by five 
armed men in a small open boat. 
The men were literally cut to 
pieces by these ruffians ; two wo- 
men escaped. Their object was, 
600 dollars in specie, which were 
on board the barge. No discovery 
has yet taken place.” 

A fine new brig was launched 
from the yard of Mr. Ramsay jun. 
of Boston, Lincolnshire. t is 
supposed that upwards of 150 per- 
sons were on board at the time. 
The vessel went off in ems style; 
but not being properly trimmed, 
she unfortunately upset, and near- 
ly the whole of the persons on 
board were precipitated into the 
river! Great and praiseworthy 
exertions were immediately made, 
and sanguine expectations are en- 
tertained that So lives are lost; 
but the alarm and confusion that 
followed the accident can hardly 
be imagined. The vessel was 

got 
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got up again without much da- 


mage, 

A cow belonging to farmer 
Evans, of West Harptree, Somer- 
set, having been ill for a few days, 
attacked him, and threw him over 
a heap of stones; very fortunately 
he made his escape. Another 
man, going to see her soon after, 
was + attacked in a more vio- 
Jent manner ; and, had not the far- 
mer’s son been present, she would, 
no doubt, have killed him on the 
spot. In the course of an hour 
after, the beast was taken ina stu- 
por and fell down dead, 

4. This afternoon, a consi- 
derable district of the county of 
Norfolk was visited by one of the 
most tremendous thunder-storms, 
accompanied by a hurricane of 
rain and hail, ever recorded. The 
storm displayed itself in terrific 
forms at Mattishall, East Dere- 
ham, Reepham, Aylsham, and ad- 
joining villages, Pieces of ice fell 
at Hackford and Whitwell, some 
of which measured two inches 
long, an inch wide, and an inch 
thick.—At Hevingham several 
trees were blown down, houses 
partly unroofed, and windows 
broken by the hail. Mr. Bircham, 
of Booton, had at least 50/. worth 
of damage done by the hail-stones 
breaking the glass of his green- 
houses, &c. 

6.—At night, an alarming fire 
broke out at Isleham, Cambridge- 
shire, which totally destroyed the 
White Horse inn. A poor fellow 
of the name of Pleasance, wheel- 
wright, of Mildenhall, perished in 
the flames, 

8.—A combat unparalleled in 
the brutal annals of boxing, took 
place this evening, at Luton, near 
Chatham, between two young 
men, named Lovell and Andrews, 
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in consequence of a dispute which 
had taken place on a_precedip 
evening in a skittle-ground ; is 
after a most determined contest of 
three hours and three quarters, ip 
which both were severely punish. 
ed, they were separated, unsub. 
dued. 

12.—This day was opened, near 
the entrance of Cashiobury Park, 
Herts, a school, on an ertensive 
scale, and on the improved plan 
of the Madras system, founded 
and endowed at the sole expense 
of -he right honourable the earl 
of Essex. Nearly 200 children 
of the poor are already admitted, 
who may be said to have hitherto 
existed in a state of ignorance bor. 
dering on barbarism, and, but for 
this laudable institution, must have 
remained so. ‘They will now be 
brought up in the habits of reli. 
gion, morality, and industry; and 
we may look forward with a pleas 
ing hope of their becoming uste 
ful members of the community. 
Too much praise cannot be given 
to the munificence and liberality 
of the noble earl, whose example 
is worthy the imitation of every 
po and good man, and will 

and down to posterity a mont» 
ment more durable than the mar- 
ble bust, or the most eloquent 
scription on the tomb, 

A meeting was held on New 
Hall-hill, Birmingham, on this 
day, which is said to have been 
attended by not fewer than 15,000 
people. Mr, Edmonds, a school. 
master, proposed, that sir Charles 
Wolseley should be sent to patlia- 
ment, in the novel character 
“ legislatorial attorney and repre- 
sentative of Birmingham.” He 
stated, that the issuing of a wr 
being compulsory, they had not 


awaited the form of the menem 
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ticipated the right. The 
wivege sc astitutionally belonged 
to them ; and they were fulfilling 
their duty as good subjects, in 
ing to advise the sovereign 
by their representative. If they 
had not been commanded so to 
do, the error rested with others ! 
The baronet was then nominated 
forma, and declared duly elect- 
ed. A remonstrance to parlia- 
ment was read, which the new- 
elected member was to present to 
the house, and demand of the 
speaker his place in the commons 
assembly. A deputation was pro- 
sed to wait on sir Charles 
Wolseley, and give him the neces- 
sary instructions of his constitu- 
ents. Sir Charles Wolseley had 
previously promised them to go 
and claim his seat in the house, if 
they elected him. 

The grand jury, at the quarter 
sessions, the next day, found true 
bills of indictment against sir 
Charles Wolseley, baronet, and 
Joseph Harrison, a dissenting mi- 
nster of Stockport, for turbulent 
and seditious speeches made by 
them on the 26th June, at Stock- 
port, with intent to excite tumult 
and insurrection within this realm. 

Extract from a letter, dated 
Holyhead, July 15.—“The Talbot 
steam vessel, which arrived here 
this morning from Howth, took 
Gre while lying close to the pier ; 
but by great exertions of the per- 
sons then present, she was saved 
from total destruction: a consi- 
derable part of her deck, however, 
has been cut away to prevent the 
fire spreading. A poor fellow 


who was employed in this work, 
had his finger chopped off in the 
urry and confusion inseparable 
m so alarming an accident. 
¢ vessel has, fortunately, in this 
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instance been saved, as it was per- 
fectly calm; had there been a 
breeze, she musthave burned down 
to the water’s edge. She has just 
now been hauled out into the mid- 
dle of the harbour, to prevent the 
crowd of spectators witaessing the 
extent of the damage sustained 
by the accident. Had this hap. 
pened earlier in the day, when she 
was a few miles distant from the 
land, unavoidable destruction 
must have ensued to her and all 
on board.” 

16.—T wo donkeys were found 
in Joiner’s Wood, Kent, belonging 
to sir John Fagg, adjoining Chis- 
lett-park, tied with chaise-reins to 
the shrubs, completely starved to 
death, having devoured every 
edible substance within reach. It 
is supposed that they were stolen, 
and tied there by some villain or 
villains who have been since ap- 

rehended, and have consequently 
left the wretched animals to perish 
thus miserably. 

20.—A dreadful circumstance 
took place at Brighton, in the 
barrack-yard in Church-street, 
facing the royal stabling, this after- 
noon, At about half-past four 
o’clock the military, the 90th in- 
fantry, turned out there for the 
afternoon’s parade. A private, 
who had been confined in the 
morning for being absent from 
duty, was released by the orderly 
serjeant, Watson, to fall-in for the 
parade. The fellow, meditating 
revenge for the confinement he 
had endured, no sooner had his 
musket in his possession, than, as 
it seems, he charged it with a ball 
cartridge; and as serjeant Wat- 
son descended from his room to 
the barrack-yard, he deliberately 
took aim at him, and shot him 
through the body. ‘The ball en- 

tered 
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tered on one side, near about the 
ribs, and came out of the other. 
—-Surgical assistance was useless. 
He did not survive the fatal wound 
more than twenty minutes. ‘The 
horrible deed was perpetrated in 
the midst of the soldiers muster- 
ing for the parade; many of them 
supposed the gun had been fired 
from the other side of the yard 
wall, and were in the act of scal- 
ing it to discover by whom ; when 
the miscreant threw down his 
piece, and exclaimed, that he was 
the man, and that he had then had 
his revenge, and was in no wise 
sorry for what he had done. He 
was then secured, The deceased 
bore a very excellent character. 
He has left a wife and three chil- 
dren to deplore his loss. 

The Cambridge Chronicle says: 
«(We inserted sometime agoan ac- 
count of an extraordinary number 
of miles performed by Joseph 
Meads, a mail-guard. We have 
now further to state, that the same 
individual has completed five 
years, viz. from Monday July 11, 
1814, to Sunday July 11, 1819, 
betwixt Northampton and Lon- 
don, performing the distance of 
66 miles every night, without halt- 
ing one night; which, including 
the bissextile, amounts to 120,516 
miles; being above forty times the 
computed length of Europe. The 
same individual has travelled with 
mail-coaches, as guard, 547,742 
miles; which is above two-and- 
twenty times the computed cir- 
cumference of the globe.” 

The following is quoted as a 
specimen of the distress of the 
times: 52 clothiers have, durin 
the last 20 years, carried on busi- 
ress at a borough town in Wilt- 
shire, and at their various manu- 
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factories afforded employment to 
a numerous population; but now 
the inhabitants of the place = 
sunk into pauperism and wretch, 
edness; for of their 59 em. 
ployers, 9 are dead, 17 have 
failed, 24 have declined, and 
only 2 remain in business. Nor js 
this a singular case ; for there are 
within eight miles of the abore 
place, four other manufacturing 
towns, in each of which the de. 
pression of trade has been equally 
severe, 

The corporation of Guildford 
have unanimously elected Mr, ser. 
jeant Onslow recorder of that bo. 
rough, vacant by the resignation 
of sir W. Draper Best, knight. 

The following is a remarkable 
fact in the history of the apiary.— 
A hive of bees at Manse, of Dua, 
in the neighbourhood of Montros, 
swarmed on the 1 5thof May, again 
on the Ist June, and again on the 
3d instant. 

A dreadful accident happened 
lately at New Mill, near Holmfirth, 
Berkshire, by which two persons 
lost their lives. While the servant 
of Mr. Micklethwaite, of that 
place, carpenter, was loading a 
cart with wood, the horse took 
fright; and the wheels passing 
over his body killed him on the 
spot. ‘Che master, seeing theat- 
cident, ran up to the horse, and 
attempted to arrest its furious pro- 

ress; but while he was en 
in this effort, the cart came in cot- 
tactwith a wall, against which Mr. 
Micklethwaite was jammed, 
so dreadfully bruised, that after 
languishing till the Monday fol 
lowing he expired, leaving 4 ¥* 
dow and a numerous family t 
lament his loss. 

It is a melancholy fact, ~ 
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less than 140 deaths have taken 
place in Norwich during the last 
four weeks, by small-pox. 

At Blackburn,near Manchester, 
a female reform society has been 
established ; from which a circu. 
lar has been issued to other di- 
sricts, inviting the wives and 
daughters of the workmen in the 
diferent branches of the manu- 
facture to form themselves into si- 
milar societies, They are not only 
to co-operate with the different 
classes of workmen in seeking re- 
dress of their supposed grievances, 
but “ to instil ito the minds of 
theirchildrena deep and rooted ha- 
tred of the government and houses 
of parliament,”” whom they are 
pleased to call “our tyrannical 
rulers.”” 

Some wiseacresat Henley-upon- 
Arden, a few days ago, having 
rubbed a living rat over with spi- 
rits of turpentine, set it on fire, 
and let it loose in a barn over-run 
with those vermin, thinking it 
would drive the rest out, ‘The 
plan succeeded, but in a different 
way from what they intended; 
the barn being burnt to the 
ground ! 

Four hundred and eleven lambs 
have this year been raised by Tho- 
mas Tyrwhitt Drake, esq. at 
Shardeloes, Bucks, from 277 
South Down ewes. 

The bankers of Edinburgh 
have unanimously resolved to give 
drafts on London at twenty days 
date, for money paid in there, in- 
stead of fifty days date as formerly, 

At Tuam, in Ireland, the Ca- 

lic archbishop has refused to 
confirm a young man, because he 
worked on saints’ days! of which 
the calendar contains about 50 ! 

EXPLOSION OF A STEAM BOAT. 

A serious accident of this na- 
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ture happened on the 5th instant 
at Grangemouth. The steam-boat 
Stirling, captain Sutherland, hav- 
ing undergone some repairs, was 
preparing to start from the har- 
bour of Newhaven; when, in con- 
sequence of the safety-valve not 
being opened sufficiently to allow 
the escape of the accumulating 
steam, the boiler exploded, and 
nine persons were more or less 
scalded, three of them severely ; 
but although a number of pas- 
sengers were on board, and many 
people on the wharf opposite at 
the time, providentially no lives 
were lost. 
CUSTOM-HOUSE OATHS, 

Memorials have been lately sent 
to the lords of the treasury, from 
many of the principal merchants 
of Liverpool and Hull, praying 
for a revision and correction of 
those statutes which enforce the 
taking of certain useless and une 
meaning oaths in custom-house 
transactions, intended to secure 
the revenue from fraud; but 
which, in fact, cannot be taken 
without the commission of virtual 
perjury, ‘The memorials having 
been favourably received, there is 
reascn to hope that this practice, 
which has long been a proverbial 
disprace to morality and religion, 
will soon be abolished, 

POISON IN BEER. 

A very eminent brewer, in the 
county of Sussex, was proceeded 
against, by information, during 
the present sittings of the court of 
exchequer, at Westminster, upon 
a charge of having reccived into 
his possession upwards of 7Olbs. 
of the coculus indicus, for the pure 
pose of being used as a substitute 
for malt in his beer, ‘This come 
position, taken in certain quanti- 
ties, is a deadly poison. 

EMIGRA- 
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EMIGRATION, 
An account of the emigration from Belfast, from the 2st of Jan. 


to the 5th of July 1819: 
No. of 
Vessels. Where to. 

13 St. Andrew’s ca 
14 Quebec ; 

1 St. John’s , 7 
1 Prince Edward’s Island 
4 New York ; . 
$ Baltimore 

2 Philadelphia 

1 New Orleans 


39 


Adults. 


Grand total 


Passengers, 
Children. 
729 
739 
18 
$2 


Total, 
2568 
2597 

181 
134 
180 
172 
85 
14 


~-— 
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1839 
1858 
113 
102 
180 
172 
85 
14 


Ten of those ships went to the United States with 452 passengers; 
and 29 vessels went to British America with 5429 passengers. 


ROYAL VISIT TO CAMBRIDGE, 
3.—At eight o’clock the duke 
of Gloucester, chancellor of the 
university, with the princess Mary 
his duchess, and the princess So- 
phia of Gloucester, arrived in his 
royal highness’s carriage with 
six horses; shortly after which, 
the vice-chancellor, the honour- 
able George Neville, heads of 
houses, &c. went in procession 
from Magdalen lodge to Tri- 
nity, to congratulate their royal 
highnesses on their arrival. 
4.—Sermons were preached at 
Great St. Mary’s church by two 
doctors ; inthe morning the rev, 
J. B. Hollingsworth, of St. Peter’s 
college, and in the afternoon the 
rev. T. T. Walmsley, of St. 
John’s college ; before the distin- 
= visitors, who that day 
ined at Magdalen lodge. The 
party consisted of about 80. After 
this the royal personages attended 
service at Trinity collage chapel, 
and in the evening gratified the 
ublic by walking on Clare hall 
lace, amidst a great concourse 
of visitors and inhabitants of the 
town. In the evening they sup- 
ped with the bishop of Bristol. 


5.—After a levee, at which 
the presentations were very nu. 
merous, the chancellor went to 
the senate in his full robes, ae. 
companied by the duchess and 
princess, and followed in proces. 
sion by the earl of Hardwicke, 
high steward of the university; 
lord Erskine, lord Hervey, and 
the honourable B. O. Noel, The 
following honorary degrees were 
conferred : 

The right honourable John 
Beckett, Trinity college, LL. D.; 
lord Carrington, Magdalen col- 
lege, LL.D; lord Braybrooke, 
Magid — LL.D. ; mar- 
quis of Buckingham, Magd. col- 
lege, LL.D.; earl of Rosebery, 
Pembroke-hall, LL.D. ; sir Thos. 
B. Lennard, bart. Downing of 
lege, M.A.; honourable H. $. 
Stopford, Trinity college, M.A.; 
sir F. Sykes, bart, St. John’s col 
lege, M.A.; honourable R, J. 
Eden, Magdalen college, M.A. ; 
Mr. George Nevill, Magdalen col 
lege, M.A.; sir H. Williamson, 
bart. St. John’s college, M.A.; ho- 
nourable E. G. Moore, St.John’s 
college, M.A. ; a A. 
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M.A.; honourable G. Spencer, 
Trinity college, M.A.; sir W.W. 
Wynn, bart. Magdalen college, 
M.A.; honourable S. E. Eard- 
ley, Caius college, M.A.; honour- 
able A. Calthorpe, Pembroke- 
hall, M.A.; sir Culling Smith, 
bart. Trinity-college, M.A. 

After the chancellor had con- 
ferred the several other degrees 
with his usual dignity, Mr. Tho- 
mas Babington Macaulay, of Tri- 
nity college, recited his English 

m on Pompeii, which had gain- 
ed the chancellor’s gold medal. 

On his return, the mayor and 
corporation waited on his royal 
highness at Trinity lodge, and 
presented an address from the 
body. The royal party then pro- 
ceeded to St. Mary’s church, to 
hear the oratorio of Judas Macca- 
beus. At the conclusion of the 
part then in performance, * God 
save the king’’ was played by the 
whole band, and sung by the 
choir, consisting of many of the 
first performers of the day. 

The royal party, with a num- 
ber of distinguished persons, din- 
ed at Trinity college, In the 
evening their royal highnesses at- 
tended a concert which was held 
in the senate-house. Professor 
Hague led the band, and was 
ably supported by Messrs. Mori 
and Lindley, Mrs. Salmon, mad. 
Bellochi, and Messrs, Braham, 
Knyvett, Bellamy, and Vaughan, 

hey were encored in most of 

cir songs, and 2000 persons 
Were present. 


6.—This bein commence- 


ment-day, on which the creation 

doctors and masters of arts 
takes place, a congregation was 
tid by the proctors at eight 
o'clock, when they created the 


of arts, in order that 
1819, 
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his royal highness the chancel 
lor and the illustrious visitors 
might not be detained too long 
at the usual congregation. At 
ten o’clock, the duke and duchess 
of Gloucester, with the princess 
Sophia, went in state to the se. 
nate-house, where his royal high- 
ness distributed the prizes to 
Messrs. H. Waddington, T’. Hall, 
and ———- Oakes. After the crea- 
tions were concluded, the public 
orator presented the right honour- 
able Charles Grant, of Magdalen 
college, for admission to the ho- 
norary degree of doctor in civil 
law, which was conferred upon 
him by his royal highness. Upon 
leaving the senate-house, their 
royal ehevwes visited the pub- 
liclibrary, and the Fitzwilliam mu- 
scum, where they appeared highly 
delighted with the magnificent 
collection of pictures and books. 
About four o’clock a superb 
déjetiné was given in the cloisters 
of Trinity college. No less than 
1500 ladies and gentlemen sat 
down toa very elegant cold col- 
lation, followed by a fine dessert 
of fruit, ices, &c. with a variety 
of wines, It was originally in- 
tended that there should have 
been a dance in the open air, and 
a platform had been erected for 
that purpose in one of the ave- 
nues of Trinity walks; but the 
weather proving unfavourable, 
their royal highnesses and thecome 
pany, after a short promenade in 
Trinity library, retired to the hall, 
where the dancing was kept up 
until the royal visitors retired, 
There was another concert at the 
senate-house in the evening. 
7.—This morning the royal 
party, after having attended an 
oratorio at King’s college cha- 


], departed from the university, 
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and proceeded to Audley End, 
the beautiful seat of lord Bray- 
brooke, to dinner. 

8. The following bulletin was 
exhibited at St, James’s palace: 

“ Windsor Castle, July 3. 

‘His majesty’s bodily health 
continues to be firm; and there has 
been no sensible alteration in the 
state of his majesty’s disorder du- 
ring the last month.” 

A privy council was lately held 
at the treasury chambers, presided 
over by lord Harrowby, and con- 


sisting of the lord chiet justices of 


the courts of king’s bench and 


common pleas, and the lord chief 


baron of the exchequer, sir Wil- 
liam Scott, and sir William Grant, 
and attended by the attorney-ge- 
neral, &c, to investigate the cir- 
cumstances attending the death of 
a Maltese at Athens, who was 
shot by Mr. W. Kinnaird (the son 
of the magistrate) in January last. 
Mr. Kinnaird had presented him- 
self at Malta for trial, and was 
sent home a prisoner to England. 
After a full investigation and ex- 
amination, Mr. Kinnaird was dis- 
charged ; being honourably ac. 
quitted of any charge against him. 
It appeared by the evidence trans- 
mitted by the consuls of the Le. 
vant, that the event of firing on 
the deceased was in absolute self- 
defence. 

The lord chief justice laid it 
down, a few days ago, that a 
person brought from the country 
to London to give evidence, is 
entitled to be paid for his loss of 
time, as well as his expenses, be- 
fore he is sworn ; and the counsel 
for the plaintiff undertook that it 
should be done. 

A serious calamity has befallen 
Mr. Moore, of poetical celebrity, 
ta consequence of the misconduct 
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ofa deputy whom he has employed 
some years in his office at Bermy. 
da, and who has embezzled q 
considerable sum of money (it is 
said 6,000/.). The cause has been 
decided in the cockpit before the 
lords of appeal ; and Mr, Moore 
being deemed legally responsible 
by their lordships, an attachment 
was decreed against his person, 
The office, which was conferred 
on Mr. Moore by lord Moira in 
1803, has no salary annexed to it 
The trifling emoluments arise 
from casual fees: which in the 
course of the fifteen years that he 
has held the office, have not 
amounted to one fifth of the sum 
for which the defalcation of his 
deputy has made him answerable. 

By the last stamp act, a much 
higher duty is made payable on 
an administration where there is 
no wil], than is liable to be paid 
on the proving of a will. 

According to an act passed the 
2d instant for amending the laws 
respecting the settlement of the 
poor, no person can acquire a set 
tlement unless by renting a hous 
or land of the annual value of t 
pounds, and bona fide hired by such 
person, and the rent actually paid 
by him for a year. 

One of the new acts of parlia- 
ment makes the copyholds of It- 
natics liable for their debts. 

An official return to an order 
of the house of commons of the 
effective strength of the British 
army, on the 25th May, states * 
at 14,116 cavalry, 5,412 foo» 
guards, and 84,812 infantry— 
Grand total, 104,349. 

By an order in council of the 
12th instant it appears, that a pro 
hibition is laid upon the export 
gunpowder, saltpetre, and every 


sort of ammunition, from this 0a" 
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dom, to all the ports of the Spa- 
nish dominions. The order ts a 
corollary to the proposition of the 
foreign enlistment act ; and, in- 
deed, it was only fair, that as we 
would not permit our countrymen 
to fight in the armies of the South 
Americans, so we ought not to 
supply their opponents with am- 
munition. 

The case agreed to be laid be- 
fore the four judges of the court 
of king’s bench for their opinion, 
respecting a cause between lord 
Clinton, the hon. Mrs. Damer, 
and the marquis Cholmondeley, 
on which property to the amount 
of 14,0001. per annum depends, 
was taken into consideration a 
few days ago, when Mr. justice 
Holroyd and Mr. justice Best 
coincided with the master of the 
rolls in favour of Mrs. Damer and 
the marquis; while Mr. justice 
Bayley was of a contrary opi- 
nion. 

Itis aremarkable circumstance, 
that on Monday night, the 28th 
ult. at ten o’clock, the thermo- 
meter was at low as 48 deg.; 
and that at the same hour on the 
14th of January last it was precise- 
ly at the same point. 

The duke of York, we are 
told, has handsomely provided for 
Bidder, the celebrated calculat- 
ing boy from Devonshire. 

lhe bishop of Calcutta has 
lately addressed the society for 
Propagating the gospel in foreign 
Parts, informing them that the 
fm of 50001. voted by that so- 
cety for the promotion of chris- 
tanity in India, would be ap- 
Plied by his lordship towards the 
frection of a mission college in 

cutta. On the receipt of this 
ter, the society for promoting 
stian knowled e in Bartlett’s- 
dings instant y voted 5000/, 
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more towards the intended cole 
lege ; and the church missionary 
society has just made a grant of 
50001. in addition for the same 
object. ‘Thus no less than 
15,000/. has been voted by three 
societies, in connexion with the 
established church, for the great 
object of promoting christianity 
throughout British India. 

Not less than 50002, it is said, 
have been received this season 
for admission to the royal exhibi- 
tion. 

It appears from an official re- 
port, that in 1812 there were 52 
national schools, containing 8000 
pupils; in 1819, 1457 schools, 
containing 200,000 ; and that of 
700 culprits, 23 only have been 
educated in the national schools, 

A few days past lobsters were 
so plentiful in London, that those 
of a tolerable size were sold at 
four for a shilling. 

In the course of a series of ob- 
servations which the chancellor 
of the exchequer made in the 
house of commons, on the finan- 
cial state of the country, the 
right honourable gentleman in- 
formed the house, that a sum of 
20,000/., the produce of saving 
banks, was laid out every week 
in the purchase of stock; and 
thata sum of 3,500,0002, oe 
from the same source, had al- 
ready accumulated inthe hands of 
the commissioners. 

1.—His royal highness the 
duke of York, accompanied by 
sir H. Calvert, arrived, at twelve 
o’clock at the small-pox hospi- 
tal at Pancras, of which he has 
been president twenty years, 
where he was received by the 
committee and officers of that in- 
stitution, and immediately pro- 
ceeded to inspect the several a- 
partments and accommodation 
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for the patients, several of whom 
he was pleased to notice in a very 
condescending and humane man- 
ner, particularly a great number 
of infants in their mothers’ arms, 
who were in attendance for vacci- 
nation by Mr. Wachsell, the re- 
sident surgeon, who introduced 
several of these patients, and ex- 
hibited the process of vaccination 
from the first day to the close, 
greatly to the satisfaction of his 
royal highness and the committee. 
Dr. Gregory, who attended for 
Dr. Ashburner, also, in reference 
to the accuracy of the register of 
the hospital, stated the correct 
system there adopted, whereby it 
appeared, tlrat 1832 had received 
vaccination since last Christmas, 
which was an increase of 750 
above the numbers of last year. 
His royal highness then visited 
the several wards, and inquired at- 
tentively into the cases of the pa- 
tients, several of whom were con- 
fined in the severest stages of the 
casual small-pox, Mr. High- 
more, the secretary, stated to his 
royal highness the progressive 
state of the affairs of the institu. 
tion, and its increasing utility due 
ring the last twenty years, since 
the introduction of vaccination, 
compared with the twenty pre- 
ceding years, and the increasing 
oumber of those who now call for 
Vaccination instead of variolous 
inoculation ; with all which his 
royal highness was pleased to ex- 
press his entire satisfaction. 

An account of the number of 
deaths occasioned by the casual 
emall pox, extracted irom the re- 
gister for twenty years before the 
wractice of vaccination, and also 
or twenty years since; also the 
oumber of deaths as reported by 
the parish clerks of London, &c. 
copied from their general bills of 
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all the christenings and burials for 
the same periods : 

Before vaccination. 








A.D. | Hosp. reg. | Par, 
1779 Ste tic 

to 1867 36,189 
1798 

Since vaccination, 

A D. | Hosp. reg. | Par, reg, 
179 

to 814 22,480 
1818 








Decreased in deaths since the 
practice of vaccination was intro 
duced—at the hospital, 1053 ; in 
the parishes, 13,709. 

The first stone of the new 
church of St. Pancras was laid by 
his royal highness the duke of 
York. The site on which the 
church is to be built was covered 
with raised platforms capable of 
holding five thousand persons, 
and forming an amphitheatre, 
The duke of York’s band was 
present, and the whole had a 
grand and imposing effect. On 
the arrival of his royal highnes 
he was greeted with loud cheers 
Two bottles containing coms 
and a brass plate with the inscrip- 
tion of the date, &c. &c. were dee 
posited in the cavity ; the duke 
of York then spread the mortar 
with a gold trowel, and the stone 
was lowered. Prayers were alter 
wards read, and his royal high 
ness left the ground amidst loud 
applause. The duke of Bedford, 
earl Spencer, and many perso 
of distinction were present 

7.—In the court of eng 
bench, came on the trial of 
following actions :—Jewell v. Bel 
shaw and another.—Wishart © 
Sir F. Burdett and Place. 
Clarke v. Burdett and Place 
O’Neil v. Burdett and Place- 
Shelley v. Burdett and 


Davis v. Burdett and a 
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earl of Sefton v Burdett and their actions for indemnification 
Place.—The plaintiffs were all in- against the defendants, who were 
habitants of the hundred of Os- selected merely for the sake of 
sulston, in the city of Westmin- form as inhabitants of the hun- 
ster; and having had their win- dred, against which they would 
dows destroyed, and housesother- have their remedy afterwards. 
wise damaged, by the outrageous The jury under the judge’s direc. 
mob who assembled at the hust- tion, found verdicts for the plain- 
ings on the last day of the West. tiffs in all the cases. 


minster election, now brought 


The following is a statement of the quantity of porter brewed by 
the first eleven porter brewers in London : 
Year ending 


July 5, 1818. 


Year ending. 
July 5, 1819. 


Barclay, Perkins, and co. . 840,560 $20,090 barrels. 
Truman, Hanbury, Buxton, andco, 185,412 210,967 
Andrew Reid and co. ; . 168,962 183,675 
Whitbread and co. . « J51,107 181,344 
Combe, Delafield, and co, - 180,217 133,008 
Henry Meux and co. . 118,48] 111,136 
Calvert and co, ° 97,920 99,286 
Goodwyn and co. - 60,247 63,377 
Elliott and co. ‘ ; 52,161 53,111 
Taylor ; ‘ “—_ 73775 53,104 
Cocks and Campbell : - 35,702 26,025 
The number of informations 1S" 
filed in the court of exchequer for ee 
FRANCE. 


the recovery of penalties under the 
customs and excise laws, from Ist 
January 1818 to Ist January 1819, 
was 761, as appears from the re- 
turn made to theorder of the house 
of commons on this subject. 
ARTISTS IN ENGLAND. 

It appears from a list of each 
class inserted in a late number of 
Annals of the fine arts, that mo- 
dern patronage has created in 
England not less than 931 pro- 
fessional artists of various descrip- 
tions, in and near the metropolis ; 
of whom there are 532 painters, 
$5 scul ptors,149 architects, 93 en- 
eg in line, 38 in mixed styles, 
” M Mezzotinto, 83 in aqua- 
tinta, 22 on wood ; and it deserves 
to be noticed, that among the 
Painters, there are 43 ladies, 


The Paris papers of the 2d in- 
stant contain the termination of 
the trial of M. Bavoux, the law 
professor. M. Bavoux exculpa- 
ted himself for the doctrines he 
had delivered in his lecture, on the 
ground that the code of law which 
he had attacked was exclusively 
the work of Bonaparte. The jury, 
after half an hour’s consultation, 
acquitted the accused, and the ver- 
dict was received with the loudest 
applauses by the audience. 

The notorious general Sarra- 
zin, who when in England mar- 
ried a miss Hutchinson, has been 
brought to trial by that lady at 
Paris, for bigamy: he was found 

uilty, sentenced to ten years’ hard 
Rican, to be placed in the pillory, 
(H 3) and 
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and to pay a fine of 40,000 francs: 
—<ivbiliaved with the most shame- 
less impudence on the trial, 

A terrible conflagration was 
caused by the negligence of an 
idiot, at Remy, in the department 
of the Oise, It consumed 325 
farming and dwelling houses, and 
reduced to a state of indigence 260 
individuals, who havenowno other 
resource than public charity, This 
loss is estimated at600,000 francs, 

The Paris papers state, that ten 
communes in the arrondissement of 
Montargis were desolated in the 
night of the 7th instint by a tre- 
mendous hail-storm accompanied 
by thunder and lightning. Every 
thing was destroyed for the space 
of twenty leagues. Sixty hours 
afterthe dreadtul catastrophe, hail- 
stones were found of the size of an 
ordinary egg. ‘he damage ts es- 
timated at four millions ct francs 
(170,0002. sterling). 

There have been dreadful 
storms, also, in several other quar- 
ters. In Deux Sevres, a space of 
seven leagues was desolated by 
hail, which lay on the ground to 
the depth of three or four inches; 
two of the hail stones weighed 12 
ounces, 

Another dreadful example of 
the rage for fighting duels lately 
occurred at Paris. In consequence 
of an article mserted in one of the 
French journals, three of the body 
guards, and three of the editors 
connected with that journal, pro- 
ceeded on the 6th inst. to the field, 
for the purpose of fighting against 
each other, At the first attack, 
M. David, one of the editors, ree 
ceived a pistol-ball, which killed 
him ina moment. This fatal re- 
sult put an end to the murderous 
encountcr, and the combatants 
were separated, 
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The duke de Feltre, late mini. 
ster at war, and often employed 
on missions by Napoleon, died 
poor, that Louis XVIII. has set. 
tled 525/. pension on his widow, 

NETHERLANDS, 

Carrier Piceons.—A letter 
from Brussels, dated July 17, says, 
—* Thirty-two pigeons, with the 
word Antwerp marked on their 
wings, have been sent to London, 
where they were let loose on'the 
1 Ithof this month, at seveno’clozk 
in the morning, after having their 
wings counter-marked London, 
The same day, towards noon, one 
of these faithtul animals arrived at 
home and obtained the first prize; 
a quarter of an hour later, a se 
cond arrived, and obtained the 
next prize, ‘lhe following day, 
twelve others arrived, making 
fourteeninall. ‘The prizes, which 
are very considerable, will be dis 
tributed to-morrow (Sunday) at 
Antwerp. It is not with any ine 
tention of establishing a correspon 
dence between London and Ant. 
werp (as the Paris journals pre 
tend) that those pigeons were sent 
to London, but merely forthe plea 
sure of seeing them return.” 

SPAIN. 

The hope of recovering her 
trans-Atlantic possessions seems 
now lost to Spain. ‘The Cadiz er 
pedition, so long in preparation, 
and upon which the government 
has bestowed the whole remnant 
of its resources, has been dissipa 
ted by amutiny. The small pro 
portion of the army which cot 
tinued to respect the orders of the 
commander-in-chief, claimed 39 
exemption from the expedition, 3s 
the price of their fidelity. 

The estimated expense of the 
Cadiz expedition, now render 
abortive, is not less than 30 “l 
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lions of dollars; more than seven 
millions sterling. ‘The whole of 
the disposable royal treasure was 
early bestowed upon this object ; 
and it was subsequently found ne- 
cessary to resort to a mortgage of 
the royal quicksilver mines, and 
an almost compulsory loan from 
the nobility and clergy. The 
people were already taxed to the 
utmost. 
GERMANY, 

The heat at Vienna and in its 
neighbourhood was greater be- 
tween the Sth and Sth of June, 
than has been experienced there 
since 1748: the thermometer of 
Reaumur was at 222 in the shade, 
Several men and horses at work in 
the fields fell dead. 

We have news from Frankfort 
of outrages committed on the Jews 
in that and several other places— 
their supposed offence was, at- 
tempting the removal of certain 
humiliating distinctions by which 
their race is oppressed in that 
quarter. 

A Lancasterian school is now 
established at Hamburgh, where 
the children are instructed by an 
English and German master at a 
penny an hour. 

_ The Prussian government is ac- 
tively employed in pursuing the 
traces of the “ great conspiracy 3” 
the existence of which is as boldly 
airmed, as positively denied. The 
academical senate of Berlin has 
commanded the students to attend 
a court of inquiry, precisely on 
the model of “the holy inquisi- 
tion.” But, it seems, the students 
have suddenly decamped. The 
#ccounts state, that all Germany 
ism a ferment, in consequence of 
the arrests at Jena, Berlin, Wei- 
mar, Heidelberg, Bonn, Cologne, 
the territory of Nassau, and other 


places. The papers of a Berlin 
bookseller, named Reimer, have 
been seized. He was himself ab- 
sent in Switzerland. 

An association is said to have 
been found to exist, having for its 
object to destroy the present con- 
federation, and form the whole of 
Germany into one great republie, 
to be governed by a senate and an 
elective prince. In Wirtemberg, 
the popular opposition to the 
government is very open and 
strong; whilst in Bavaria the de- 
signs of the king are directly 
thwarted by the deputies. He 
wished to maintain a certain mili- 
tary establishment; but the depu- 
ties cut it down to a small amount, 
and persist in that determination, 

The king of Prussia has re- 
pealed all the legislative provisions 
which prohibited catholics from 
holding public offices in his do- 
minions. 

DENMARK, 

Vaccination.—For the last 
eight years not a single case of 
small pox has occurred in the do- 
minions of the king of Denmark. 
The whole inhabitants have been 
vaccinated, Here is one good ef- 
fect which has resulted from the 
arbitrary power of the king of 
Denmark. 

The Austrian Military Journal 
contains an interesting article on 
the military colonization in Russia, 
which important measure may be 
briefly described as follows:— 
“In order to form and complete 
the army, it has hitherto been ne- 
cessary to bring the recruits from 
all the provinces or governments, 
which extend over a surface nearly 
of 350,000 square( German ) miles; 
of course they reached the places 
of rendezvous late, precariously, 
fatigued, and for the most part 
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did not join their regiments till 
theywere nomore wanted. Hence- 
forward, however, the military 
force of Russia is to be for the 
most ; irr distributed and settled 
in a ceittin exclusively military 
tract of country, which is to be at 
once their country, their property, 
their abode, and their district for 
recruiting. This military zone 
will intersect Russia in its whole 
breadth, from the Baltic to the 
Euxine. According to private ac- 
counts from the Rhine, professor 
Arndt’s papers have been restored 
to him. 

It is not true that professors 
Arndt and Welker have been ar- 
rested, as many journals have as- 
serted; nor have the lectures ceas- 
ed on account of the sequestration 
of their papers, which the govern- 
ment has thought necessary. 


AFRICA. 

Advices from the Cape of Good 
Hope, dated May 10, communi- 
cate information of another irrup- 
tion of the Caffres, who, by the 
last accounts, were supposed to be 
completely repulsed, to the num- 
ber of 30,000 men.—They had 
crossed the river which divides 
their territory from that of the 
Cape, and were committing the 
most extensive depredations. Or- 
ders had been issued to compel the 
military service of the inhabitants 
of the adjoining district; and all 
the horses had been put into requi- 
sition, in oider to equip a portion 
ot them as cavalry, the species of 
force best calculated to repel the 
attacks of these dastardly but mis- 
chievous invaders, 

The bey of Tunis has sueceeded 
in reduciny: to submission the Te. 
wolted Arabs, who have engaged 
w pay » contribution of 150 
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camels, 500 horses, and 20,000 
sheep.— After having carried of 
more than 30,000 persons, within 
the limits of the Tunisian roverne 
ment, the plague has somewhat 
mitigated its ravages, 

The emperor of Morocco, Mu. 
ley Soliman, gave out, in the be. 
ginning of June, that he should 
visit ‘Tangiers. But, instead of 
repairing thither, he assembled a 
force behind the river Sebon, with 
the intention of imposing a tribute 
on the inhabitants of the moun. 
tains of Tedla, who had revolted 
against his authority. His troops 
were scarcely collected, when 
those mountaineers, generally de. 
nominated Berberes, surprised the 
emperor’s camp under cloud of 
night. His negro guards were ale 
most to a man cut to pieces; his 
treasure, estimated at 400 quintals 
of silver, 12 of his wives, his own 
tent, and his baggage, fell into 
the hands of the rebels. —The 
vernor of Tangiers died of his 
wounds, and Muley Ibrahim, the 
emperor’s eldest son, was wound: 
ed in the head. This young prince, 
it was reported, had arrived at 
Fez, under the protection of some 
Moors. A rumour had been cur 
rent for ten days, that Muley So- 
liman himself had been killed: but 
it appears that he had been able to 
reach Mequinez in disguise escort- 
ed by a single Moor, one of the 
rebels; who, having entered the 
emperor’s tent during the action, 
apprized him of his danger, and 
succeeded in conveying him to his 
capital amid the greatest perils. 

We learn by ke return of 
Tartar (commodore sit G. &. 
Collier, bart. and K. C. B.) from 
the coast of Africa, that Princes 
Island, near to the Bight of Biafra, 


on the Guinea coast, is now the 
princi ’ 
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principal, and indeed the only 


sint of rendezvous on that part 
of the coast of Africa for the 


dealers in slaves, Spanish and 
Portuguese vessels (the only exten- 
sive traffickers in this inhuman 
trade now) from Cuba, rendez- 
yous there. On arrival, the su- 
percargo shifts his cargo of bale 
s and hardware into small 
schooners belonging to the autho- 
rities of that settlement, and pro- 
ceeds to the Bight of Benin, or 
Biafra, either to Bona Calabar or 
Benin rivers. Here he bargains 
with the respective chiefs, or kings, 
for somany hundred slaves, which 
are generally ready by anticipation; 
they are now purchased for goods 
of the value of 3/, 17s. to 4/, per 
head, for children under ten or 
twelve years; and above that 
for 5/.; women of a handsome 
shape and appearance are one or 
two pounds sterling higher. At 
Prince’s Island they are landed, 
and, if no English man of war is in 
the neighbourhood, are re-em- 
barked at 25/, per head to the 
Spanish captain, If any man of 
war is there, they are received into 
factories, until opportunity offer 
for sending them off to Cuba. 
The vessels are generally schoon- 
eis (termed American clippers), 
bought by Spaniards at St. Jago 
de Cuba, and pretend they are 
bound to the coast south of the line, 
such as the Congo or Benguela. 
The most unmitigated cruelties 
continue to be inflicted upon the 
poor African race, by the barba- 
rous slave-dealers. It is an asto- 
nishing fact, that two slaves, who 
Were rescued by a boa'’s crew of 
¢ Tartar, and brought on board 
at ship, belonging to a cargo 
which had been re-landed on the 
“ppearance of the Tartar, were 
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weighed by the officers, when it 

appeared that the weight of the lad 

was 45lb. and the man 64lb. 
AMERICA. 

The American papers continue 
to speak of the great extent of 
commercial distress and numerous 
failures in the United States, One 
house is stated to have failed in 
New York for 12 millions of dol- 
lars; and every thing like com- 
mercial confidence is almost anni- 
hilated throughout the United 
States. 

It is stated in the National In- 
telligencer, that between 30 and 
40 newspaper establishments had 
lately been formed in different 
parts of the United States within 
eight months. 

It is reported in the Canada pa- 
pers, that the Missisagua Indians 
have ceded to the British govern- 
ment atract of 2,748,000 acres 
of land, equal in extent to forty- 
six townships. It is said that 
“‘ this tract embraces that elegant 
river the Mississippi, from its 
source to its entrance into the lake 
Chandiere, or Ottawa river,”’ 

In the American papers ap- 
pears the almost incredible con- 
fession of a malefactor, named 
Willherbarne, executed at Buffa- 
loe, New York, on the 4th of 
April. This horrible monster, 
returning home, after spending 
the day in gaming and drunken- 
ness, was met at the door by his 
wife, who struck him a blow; 
which so enraged him, that he 
afterwards went to her bedside, 
and with a wood axe murdered 
her and three of her children. 
His other three children, hearing 
their cries, went to ascertain the 
cause; when he butchered them 
in a like manner, and afterwards 
two servants, to escape, as he 

thought, 
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thought, detection. This horrid 
scene he closed by burning the 
bodies in the kitchen. 

The Carthage wig over the 
Genessee river (New York), is of 
one entire arch, 713 feet long, 30 
wide, and 196 feet above the sur- 
face of the water! Loaded teams 
of more than 13 tons have passed 
over it. 

Montezuma bridge, between 
the village of that name and the 
town of Menz, over the Senéca 
river and marshes, Onondago 
county, New York, extends about 
three miles. It is said to be the 
longest bridge in the world. 

Newfoundland has been again 
visited by a dreadful conflagra- 
tion. On the 18th of July, a fire 
broke out in a house in the upper 
part of the town of St. John’s, 
which raged with unabated fury 
for three hours, and deprived 170 
families of shelter, 

Intelligence from Rio de Janei- 
ro announces the baptism of the 
infant princess, daughter of the 
prince and princess royal of Por- 
tugal and the Brazils, who is to 
take the title of princess of Beira, 
and who received at the font the 
following long list of names :— 
Maria da Gloria Joanna Carlotta 
Leopoldina Isidora da Cruz Fran- 
cisca Xavier de Paula Michaela 
Gabriella Raphaela Louisa Gon- 
zaga. 

On Monday, the 16th of Au- 
got a meeting, pursuant to pub- 

ic notice, took place at Man- 
chester, for the ostensible object 
of parliamentary reform. For 
some time previous, considerable 
anxiety had been excited in the 
public mind as to the result. To 
prevent the alarming conse- 
quences thatwere generally appre- 
hended, the local authorities had 
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taken every precaution that hy 
man foresight could devise, Nog. 
withstanding, we lament to state, 
that some lives were lost in the 
affray that subsequently ensued: 
and we cannot reflect on the la. 
mentable circumstance without 
expressing our strongest disa 
bation ike pat oa of a 
principled individuals, whose only 
object, under the specious name 
Of patriotism, is to effect a revo. 
lution, and aggrandize themselves 
on the ruins of their country, 
The place appointed for the 
meeting was a large vacant piece 
of ground on the north side of 
St. Peter’s church, which is well 
known in Manchester by the name 
of St. Peter’s place. Athalf past 
10 o’clock about 250 idle indivi- 
duals might be collected withinit, 
About half past eleven, the first 
body of radical reformers arrived 
on the ground, bearing two ban 
ners, each of which was sur 
mounted by a cap of liberty. The 
first bore, upon a white ground, 
the inscription of “ Annual par- 
liaments and Universal suffrage;” 
on the reverse side, “No com 
laws.’? ‘The other bore, upona 
blue ground, the same inscription, 
with the addition of “ Vote by 
ballot.’—~After these flags had 
been paraded over the field for 
some time, it was thought fit, by 
the leaders of the party which had 
brought them, that they should 
remain stationary. A post was 
accordingly assigned to the bear- 
ers of them; to which, shortly 
afterwards, a cart was brought, 
upon which the standard-bearers 
were ordered to mount, and from 
which all the standards arriving 
afterwards were displayed. Nu- 
merous large bodies of reformers 


continued to arrive, from = 
i 
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time to one o’clock, from the dif- 
ferent towns in the neighbour- 
hood of Manchester ; all with 

and many of them drawn 
up five deep, in rerular marching 
order. A club of female reform- 
ers, amounting in number, ac- 
cording to the calculation, to 156, 
came from Oldham; and ano- 
ther, not quite so numerous, from 
Royston. The first bore a white 
dik banner, by far the most ele- 
gant displayed during the day, 
mscribed, “ Major Cartwright’s 
Bill, Annual parliaments, Uni- 
versal suffrage, and Vote by bal- 
lot.” In one compartment of it 
was Justice, holding the scales in 
one hand and a sword in the 
other: in another, a large eye, 
impiously intended to represent 
the eye of Providence. On the 
reverse of this flag was another 
inscription; there were upon it 
two hands, both decorated in shirt- 
ruffles ; clasped in each other, and 
underneath them an inscription, 
“Qldham Union.” The latter 
(i. ¢, the females of Royston) 
bore two red flags, the one in- 
scribed, “ Let us (i.¢. cvomen) die 
like men, and not be sold like 
slaves ;” the other, « Annual par- 
liaments and Universal suffrage.” 
The radicals of Saddleworth 
brought with them a black flag to 
the field; on one side of which 
was inscribed, * Taxation without 
representation is unjust and ty- 
rannical ; equal representation or 
death ;” on the other side, “ Union 
is strength; Unite, and be free; 
Saddleworth and Moseley Union.” 
—The reformers from Rochdale 
and Middleton marched to the 
sound of the bugle, and in very 
regular time, closing and expand- 
ing their ranks, and marching in 
ordinary and double-quick tme, 
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according as it pleased the fancy 
of their leaders to direct them. 
They had two green banners ; be- 
tween which they had hoisted, on 
ared pole, a cap of liberty crown- 
ed with leaves of laurel, and bear- 
ing the inscription, “ Hunt and 
Liberty.”’ Another band bore a 
banner, in which Britannia was 
represented with her trident, lean- 
ing on a shield, upon which was 
inscribed the motto borne by sir 
William Wallace, “ God armeth 
the patriot.””—In this manner the 
business of the day proceeded till 
one o'clock, by which time about 
80,000 people were assembled on 
the ground, 

Between one and two, the ora- 
tor (Hunt) passed by the ex- 
change to the place of meeting ; 
the people cheering most loudly , 
and Hunt and Johnson joining in 
the cheers. ‘They were seated in 
an open landau, along with Car- 
lile, Knight, and others, and had 
moved in grand procession from 
Smedley Cottage, past New Cross, 
and Shude Hill, preceded by a 
large body of male, and followed 
by a scarcely less numerous body 
of female, Manchester reformers. 
Before them were carried two 
boards, on which were inscribed, 
«“ Order, order ;” these were fol- 
lowed by two flags for annual 
parliaments and universal suf- 
frage, and also by Hunt’s old flag 
ee. of liberty, of Westmine 
ster notoriety, “ Hunt, and Uni- 
versal suffrage.” ‘This latter was 
held by a female reformer, seated 
on the dickey of the landau, 
which had the honour of carrying 
the band of patriots whose names 
we have just mentioned, 

After the different persons who 
intended to address the multitude 


had taken their position upon 
them, 
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them, and silence had been ob- 
tained, Henry Hunt was declared 
chairman, amid cheers of three 
times three. He commenced his 
address by calling the assembly 
“ Gentlemen,” but afterwards 
changed the term to “ Fellow 
countrymen.” 

At this stage of the business 
the yeomanry cavalry were seen 
advancing in a rapid trot to the 
area: their ranks were in disor- 
der; and on arriving within it, 
they halted, to breathe their horses, 
and to recover their ranks. A 
panic seemed to strike the persons 
at the outskirts of the meeting, 
who immediately began to scam- 
per in every direction. After a 
moment’s pause, the cavalry drew 
their swords; upon which Hunt 
and Johnson desired the multitude 
to give three cheers, This they 
did; upon which Mr. Hunt again 
proceeded: “This was a mere 
trick, to interrupt the proceedings 
of the meeting; but he trusted 
that they all would stand firm.” 
He had scarcely said these words, 
before the Manchester yeomanry 
cavalry rode into the mob, which 
gave way before them, and di- 
rected their course to the cart 
from which Hunt was speaking. 
A bugle-man went at their ie 
then an officer, and then came 
the whole troop. They wheeled 
round the waggons till they came 
in front of them; the people 
drawing back in every direction 
on their approach. After they 
had surrounded them in such a 
manner as to prevent all escape, 
the officer who commanded the 
Actachment went up to Mr. Hunt, 
and said, “ Sir, I have a warrant 
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against you, and arrest ~ 
my prisoner.” Hunt, after ey. 
horting the people to tranquillity 
in a few words, turned round to 
the officer, and said, « [ wil] will. 
ingly surrender myself to any ci. 
vil officer who will show me his 
warant.” Mr, Nadin, the chief 
police-officer at Manchester, then 
came forward and said, «] wil] 
arrest you; I have information 
upon oath against you,” or some. 
thing to that effect. The military 
officer then proceeded to say, that 
he had a warrant against Jolinson, 
Johnson also asked for a civil off. 
cer; upon which a Mr, Andrew 
came forward, and Hunt and 
Johnson then leaped from off the 
waggon, and surrendered them. 
selves to the civil power, They 
were taken to a house close by, 
where the magistrates were as 
sembled. Shortly after this had 
occurred, a magistrate came into 
the room, and bade the prisoners 
prepare to march off to the New 
Bailey, Hunt was consigned to 
the custody of colonel ]’Estrange, 
of the 3lst foot, and a detach- 
ment of the 15th hussars; and 
under his care, he and all the 
other prisoners (who were each 
placed between two constables) 
reached the New Bailey in per- 
fect safety. The staffs of two of 
Hunt’s banners were carried in 
mock procession before him. 

John Tyas *, Geo, Swift, John 
Thacker Saxton, Robert Wild, 
Thomas Taylor, Mary Water- 
worth, Sarah Hargreaves, and 
Eliza Grant, were also arrested, 
and lodged in the New Bailey pr 
son. 


After these individuals had been 


* This gentleman was on the hustings merely as a reporter attached to Th 
Trmes worm pl and, on this explanation being made the next morning, 
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committed to the custody of the 

or, they were turned into 
ove common yard, where the 
events of the day formed the sub- 
‘ect of conversation. Knight and 

oorhouse, who had been taken a 
chort time after them, were added 
totheir company. About 5 0’clock 
the magistrates directed the go. 
vernor of the prison to lock each 
of them up in a solitary cell, and 
to see that they had no commu. 
nication with each other. ‘This was 
accordingly done. 

In carrying the above measures 
into effect, we are concerned to 
state, that four persons were killed, 
and forty-four wounded, one bya 
sabre of the cavalry, and others 
by the trampling of the horses. At 
the moment of surrounding the 
hustings, a shower of brick-bats 
and paving-stones were hurled at 
the yeomanry, several of whom 
were struck ; one (Mr. Hulme) so 
severely, that he dropped the reins, 
and his horse fell, by which he 
was pitched off, and his skull was 
fractured, He was carried to the 
infirmary, 

In the course of the afternoon, 
several persons were taken into 
custody, in addition to those taken 
up in the field; anda great num- 
ber of rioters, from various parts 
of the town, were escorted in the 
evening by the cavalry to the New 

ey. 

On Wednesday morning every 
symptom of disorder had disap- 
peared from Manchester, and the 
town bore the appearance of per- 
fect tranquillity. 

On Thursday, Hunt and others 
Were brought up for examination 
athe New Bailey Court House. 

t was placed at the bar: he 


* Most of the leaders wore white hats. 
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looked boldly round. Mr. Nor- 
ris addressed him to this effect : 
“Henry Hunt, the prosecutors 
are perfectly prepared to go into 
evidence in support of the charges 
upon which you were apprehend- 
ed; but other evidence has come 
before the magistrates of the high- 
est importance; and they have 
deemed it their duty to lay the 
whole body of it before the law of- 
ficers of the crown, to advise upon 
it. The magistrates, whose organ 
I am, have therefore unanimously 
deemed it their duty to remand 
you upon a charge of Hic 
TREASON.” 

Hunt—“ I presume Iam not 
allowed to say any thing?” 

The bench—* No.” 

Hunt— “TI beg to state one word. 
I am perfectly innocent of the 
charge, and ready to meet it.” 

Hunt then bowed to the bench, 
and went down. 

Joseph Johnson was brought up. 
He appeared much agitated, 

Mr, Norris addressed him in the 
same words as to Hunt.—John- 
son said nothing, but bowed and 
retired, 

J. Thacker Saxton was broughit 
up. He bowed slightly,—After 
Mr. Norris had addressed him as 
he did the others, Saxton said, 
«“ Am I to consider myself com- 
mitted on that charge ?”’~Mr, Nor- 
ris: “ You are detained on that 
charge ; not finally committed.” 

John Knight was the next. He 
said nothing, but was addressed 
as the others. 

James Moorhouse smiled very 
contemptuously. After Mr. Nor- 
rishad remanded him on the charge 
of high treason, Moorhouse took 
up his white bat *, which was close 


to 
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to him, and said, “I presume 
my hat you mean, and not 
me. I am ready to meet the 
charge.”’ 

Elizabeth Gaunt, a tall, thin, 
pale woman, about 45; Sarah Har- 

reaves, about 26, dressed in black; 
Robert Jones, a rag-dealer from 
Manchester, about 25; Robert 
Wilde, jun. about 23, from Stay- 
ley Bridge ; and George Swift, late 
of Doncaster, were aif brought up 
separately, and addressed by Mr. 
Norris as the others had been, and 
then remanded on the same charge 
as al/ the others, that of Hicu 
TREASON, 

Warrants have been issued out 
against Healy and Harrison also, 
on a eharge of high treason; and 
it is believed that some of their 
associates now in the metropolis 
are implicated in the same weighty 
accusation. 

We have to regret that at Mae- 
clesfield, Stockport, and Coventry, 
some efforts at disturbance have 
been hazarded by the disaffected; 
they were all however upon a very 
diminutive scale, and were sup- 
pressed without difficulty. 

It appears that great parties have 
assembled at Middleton, Royston, 
and all the adjacent parts, com- 
mitting the most outrageous de- 

redations on every well-dressed 
uidividual that passesthem. A por- 
tion of the Cheshire cavalry have 
been sent to disperse them. 

28.—The magistrates came to 
their final decision this day ; and 
committed Hunt, Saxton, Knight, 
Healey, Bamford, Jones, Swift, 
and Wilde, to Lancaster castle, on 
the charge “ of having conspired 
to alter the laws by force and 
threats.”” Johnson and Moorhouse 
were bailed, to answer the same 
charge at the assizes, The more 
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serious charge of treason js thes 
abandoned. 

William Birch (who is assistant. 
deputy constable of Stock tt 

. J 

and who has made himsel ob. 
noxious to the reformers by hav. 
ing taken sir Charles Wol 
into custody, and also for bej 
the person sent to London wi 
the bench-warrant against parson 
Harrison) having brought Hart 
son to Stockport, the circumstanee 
soon became known, and a con 
siderable crowd assembled round 
Birch’s house, where his prisoner 
was secured. Several threats hay. 
ing been made by the mob that 
they would pull Birch’s hous 
down, and liberate Harrison, Birch 
felt it prudent to consult the rer, 
Mr. Prescott, a magistrate, what 
course he should adopt with re. 
gard to his prisoner under the cir. 
cumstances. On his way to Mr. 
Prescott’s, and within a few yards 
fromthat gentleman’s house, Birch 
was accosted by a man who calls 
himself Joseph George Bruce. 
This man entered into conversa 
tion with Birch, and two other 
persons in Bruce’s company joined 
them. Bruce kept Birch engige 
in conversation, and breasted him 
so as to prevent his going on, while 
the other two were passing towards 
Birch’s rear, who then began to 
feel himself unsafe, and meditated 
a retreat; particularly so, as 4 
considerable crowd were very near 
them: however, before he had 
time to decide on any “> one of 
the two men fired a sm 1 pistol, 
the bullet from which passed into 
Birch’s breast about the pit of the 
stomach, and took a sloping dl 
rection towards the right s 
Birch screamed, and leaped ove? 
the garden wall of a Mr. Lloyd, 
and reached the house of oar 
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Killer before he fell; the three 
men then fled. He is now ina 
fair way of recovery, — Govern- 
ment has conferred on him a pen- 
gon of 100.a year; and if he 
dies, to be continued to his wife. 
Mrs. Siddons paid a visit to the 
university of Cambridge, in con- 
sequence of an invitation from the 
master of Downing college and 
Mrs. Frere. Monday morning, 
viewing Trinity college, she was 
invited to the lodge of the bishop 
of Bristol, where a small party of 
friends had the gratification of 
hearing her read the opening of 
the fourth book of Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost,and a part of the tragedy 
of Macbeth. On the following 
morning Mrs. Siddons visited the 
public library, and was conducted 
by the librarian to the chief ob- 
jects of curiosity in that collec- 
tion. 
Owing, it is reported, to some 
neglector mismanagement regard- 
ing the safety-lamps in the Sheriff- 


‘ hil pit, at Gateshead, near New- 


castle-on-Tyne, a dreadful explo- 
sion took place ; by which nearly 
40 persons have lost their lives, 
Had the accident happened an 
hour later, it is said about 100 
persons would have perished. 

iii—Henry Swann, esq. was 
ned, and found guilty, at Bodmin 
asizes, of bribing Peter Jenkin, a 
venal elector of Penryn, at the late 
election for that borough. 

Sir Masseh Lopes, prosecuted 
by order of the house of. commons 
at Exeter assizes for bribery and 
corruption at Barnstaple, has been 
acquitted from defect of proof. 

A curate in the north of En- 
gland has recently been deprived 
of his curacy (which he held above 
sara by the consistory court 
York, for his profligate life and 
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conversation, drunkenness, and ne- 
glect of his ministerial duties. 

The grand jury of the county 
of Warwick has returned a true 
billof indictmentagainst Edmonds 
and Maddocks, of Birmingham; 
major Cartwright; Mr. Wooler, 
proprietor of The Black Dwarf ; 
and Lewis, of Coventry, fora mis- 
demeanor committed on the 12th 
of July last, by electing sir Charles 
Wolseley as a representative for 
Birmingham in parliament, 

A second bottle cast overboard 
by captain Ross, in Baffin’s Bay, 
has been thrown on the Irish 
shore. 

In the peachery, at lord Selsey’s 
seat near Chichester, there isa 
peach-tree which this season bore 
$40 peaches to perfection. His 
lordship has also grapes of the 
enormous weight of seven lbs, the 
bunch. 


A YEW TREE. 


Dimensions of the yew tree 
which is growing in the area of 
Skipton Castle, the property of 
the earl of Thanet, and which is 
considered by travellers a wonder- 


ful production :— 
ft. in, 
Height of bole from the ground-18 7 
Girth at 2 feet 5incheshigh - 6 8 
Girth at 7 feet Sincheshigh - 6 10 
Height of the first bough - -17 5 
Diameter of the branches (which 
formacircle) - - + + - 34 O 
Height from base tosummit - 38 4 
The above tree is supposed to have 
been planted at the time the castle 
was repaired bylady Ann Clifford, 
countess dowager of Pembroke 
(after being destroyed in the civil 
wars), anno 1657. 


SAVANNAH STEAM PACKET. 
This fine vessel sailed from Tran- 
mere, on the Cheshire side of the 
Mersey, on Friday week. The 


whole 
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whole strength of her steam was 
applied, (between seventy and 
eighty horse power, ) but she was 
completely beat round the Rock 
Perch by the Waterloo steam 
acket, between Liverpool and 
lfast. The latter vessel has two 
engines of thirty horse power each, 
is completely rigged with sails, 
and calculated to carry nearly 150 
tons of goods,—We had an op- 
portunity last week of viewing the 
Savannah, and we may safely take 
upon ourselves to say, that a more 
handsome specimen of naval archi- 
tecture never entereda British port. 
She is calculated to carry about 
$40 tons, of which nearly 200 tons 
are occupied by her machinery. 
The paddle wheels on each side 
are about fourteen feet in diame- 
ter: each wheel has eight paddles 
of wood, nearly three inches thick, 
and four feet in length, by two feet 
in breadth, connected by strong 
double chains, workih g in the mid- 
way between stem and stern. The 
state cabin, which is entirely wain- 
scotted with mahogany, tastefully 
inlaid, is 24 feet long, and perhaps 
12 in width; on the sides are the 
cots, 20 in number, and admirably 
calculated for comfort and accom- 
modation, The floor is painted 
to imitate a tesselated pavement ; 
looking glasses are let into the 
mast which divides the cabin ; and 
this arrangement gives a pleasing 
effect to the tout ensemble. The 
approach to the cabin from the 
deck is by a convenient staircase. 
There are a great number of other 
accommodations for passengers, 
and the whole is highly creditable 
to American mechanism and in- 
genuity. 
We had some conversation with 
the captain (Rogers) who is not 
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remarkable for being communi. 
cative; and, from the PUrport of 
his answers, we are inclined to be. 
lieve that the rumour of the ves! 
being a present to the emperor 
Alexander is totally groundless. 
but we are nevertheless of opinion 
that the czar may purchase it—if 
he likes it. The fact is, the Sa. 
vannah is sent to Europe, merely 
as a specimen of trans-atlantic ship 
architecture, and will become the 
property of the “ highest bidder,” 
A silent civility pervades the whole 
of the crew, from the captain to 
the black cook, for which the 
whole inclusive may have private 
reasons, which it is no business of 
ours to inquire into. 

“* Windsor Castle, Aug. 8.—His 
majesty has passed the last month 
in a good state of general health, 
and in a quiet state of mind; bat 
his majesty’s disorder still remains 
unchanged,” 

At a court of common council, 
the lord mayor read a letter from 
lord Sidmouth, thanking him, by 
order of the prince regent, for his 
able and efficient arrangements to 
preserve the peace of the city dur 
ing the Smithfield meeting on 
Wednesday se’nnight. He hadre- 
ceived information upon oath, that 
the disaffected had hoped in this 
great city to have found abettors 
to have assisted in their project, 
which comprised a plot to an ¢t 
tent no less monstrous 
of firing this great city, and murdit> 
ing all its peaceable inhabitants. | 

A most disgraceful and 
scene of riot _ — 

lace at West-End fair 
ee of the ruffians had been 
estimated as high as 200, Many 
of them were armed with blud- 


geons; and those who were an 
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tore up the tressels of the stands 
for weapons to defend themselves 
against the police officers and con- 
stables, whom they overpowered . 
The conduct of these rufhans to- 
wards the females was most bru- 
tal, and compelled them to utter 
the most distressing shrieks and 
screams, ‘Their arms were held 
up, their clothes cut, and every 
article of wearing apparel torn 
from them. 
IRISH DISTILLERIES. 
On a late very minute and ac- 
curate inquiry into the nature and 
ds of the spirit trade in Ire- 
find, it appeared that the average 
annual duty paid by the public 
distilleries amounted to 1 ,800,000/. 
=the gallons of whiskey taxed 
§,200,000,—-and the barrels of 
grain distilled 740,000. It would 
require 82,222 acres of land, 
well cultivated, to produce this 
Quantity of grain, at nine barrels 
to the acre. 
6.—Yesterday evening, about 
sit o'clock, the neighbourhood of 
Snow-hill was thrown into the 
greatest consternation, from the 
circumstance of a man having 
itade a most atrocious attempt to 
assassinate his wife in the parlour 
of the Saracen’s-head inn. The 
particulars of this dreadful case, 
as far as we have been able to col- 
lect them, are as follow :—About 
ix months ago, the wife of Mr. 
Henry Stent, butcher, at Pimlico, 
absconded from her home with 
mother man, leaving a family of 
mall children on her husband’s 
ds, She was traced with her 
paramour to Liverpool, where 
they took their passage for Ame- 
"ea, and nothing was heard of 
for some time. Mr, Stent’s 


aeighbours observed, that the cir- 
Pr ~ mn seemed to prey heavily 
oly. 
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on his mind, but still he paid th® 
owes attention to the childrens 
is faithless wife embarked with 
her seducer on board the William, 
about the month of March; but 
before they had been many days 
at sea, the vessel met with an ac- 
cident, and after vainly endea- 
vouring to steer for America, they 
were driven to the necessity of 
making the best of their way to 
Liverpool, which they gained 
with much difficulty and in t 
distress, after being tossed about 
a long time upon the ocean, At 
Liverpool a quarrel arose between 
Mrs, Stent and her paramour, on 
account of which he quitted her. 
She was then left destitute, a prey 
to the keenest remorse; but after 
many struggles with conscience, 
she determined on seeking her 
wronged husband, throwing her- 
self on her knees before him, and 
imploring his mercy. For this 
purpose she obtained a convey- 
ance, and arrived in London yes- 
terday morning at the Saracen’s- 
head, Snow-hill. About one 
o'clock, she wrote a note to her 
husband, expressing great contri- 
tion for her errors, and imploring 
him to call on her at the inn at six 
o’clock, Accordingly, about that 
hour, Mr. Stent came; the mo- 
ment he entered the room he drew 
out a large shoemaker’s knife, 
and, springing on his wife with 
the greatest fury, ps it se- 
veral times in her left side, and 
stabbed her in the neck. Several 
men who were in the parlour, and 
beheld the dreadful act, seized 
the assassin, and with difficulty 
wrested the murderous weapon 
from his hand, while the unfortu- 
nate object of his vengeance fell 
senseless on the floor, The con- 
sternation that followed is imdes 
(1) scribable ; 
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scribable; hundreds of persons 
flocked in on the first alarm, and 
it would have been easy for the 
criminal to have escaped, if he 
chose, but he seemed careless, and 
fearless of consequences. At 
length the officers from Giltspur- 
street compter were sent for, who 
handcuffed Stent, and took pos- 
session of the knife, It had, seem- 
ingly, been sharpened for the pur- 
pose, and the point seems to have 
come in violent contact with the 
breast bone, for it was bent. The 
woman was covered with a table 
cloth, and carried on a shutter to 
St. Bartholomew’s hospital, where 
she was immediately attended by 
the house surgeon, who staunched 
the wounds and put her to bed, 
but could give no hopes of her 
recovery. Stent is in close con- 
finement in Giltspur-street comp- 
ter. 

7.——The Drury-lane subscribers 
met; when the subscription of 
25,000/. to clear the immediate 
debts wasdeclared full; the theatre 
was lettto Mr. Elliston at 10,200/. 
per ann. (exclusively of fruit of- 
fices) for 14 years; during that 
time 15,000/. to be expended in 
repairs, 

9,—A dreadful instance of ca- 
nine madness occurred in Owen’s 
court, Goswell-street road. Har- 
riet Locke, from Gloucestershire, 
a young woman in service ina 
gentleman’s housenear Highbury, 
was bitten in the foot by her mas- 
ter’s dog Il weeks ago; at which 
time another female servant and 
the footman were each bitten by 
the same dog. Caustics had been 
applied tothe bite, but apparently 
to no effect. The Friday follow- 
ing she was very much indisposed, 
and told the woman with whom 


she lodged, that she thought she 
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was about to be attacked with 
rheumatic fever. On Sunday she 
was seized with symptoms of mad. 
ness ; which increased in the even. 
ing to such a degree, that durin 
the paroxysms the exertions of siz 
men were required to prevent her 
tearing herself to pieces. Her 
shrieks were most appalling; they 
resembled rather the shrill note of 
the hound than any thing human, 
and could be distinctly heard at 
the New River. ‘The parorysms 
would often return, which were 
repeated with visitations too dread. 
ful to describe, till four o'clock on 
Monday morning, when she ex 
pired. 

21.—The lord mayor was oc. 
cupied from an early hour this 
morning, until nearly two o'clock, 
in his private room, upon inqui- 
ries relative to the circulation of 
hand-bills and placards of a sedi- 
tious tendency, Among other re 
sults from these deliberations, was 
the issuing of a summons for the 
attendance of Mr. Wooler, anda 
warrant for the apprehension of 
Mr. Carlile. ‘The latter proceed- 
ing, we understand, is to be ascrib- 
ed toa letter addressed by Mr. 
Carlile to Mr. Sherwin, in his 
Register.—Thomas Farrell, a bill- 
sticker, who had been apprehend- 
ed while fixing up a placard of a 
political nature, was then ei 
mined, and ordered to attend % 
gain at a future period.—Ed 
James Blandford, secretary to the 
committee of two hundred, was 
afterwards put to the bar: he 
was taken by the officers at his 
apartments in Hackney; an¢@ 
the same room were also 
his wretched wife and five 
children, lying on the floor ! r 
the prisoner Blandford were fous 
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cluding copies of a bill deferring 

rojected meeting at Kenning- 
ton till Wednesday, and then to 
be held in Smithfield. 

From Blandford was also taken 
an instrument capable of being 
used either as the head of a pike 
ora dagger. It was composed 
of wrought iron, and consisted of 
a blade about six inches in length, 
and three quarters of an inch in 
width, extremely sharp and point- 
ed. At the bottom of the blade 
wasa semicircular guard ; within 
this was a spiral handle like the 
hilt of a sword, and this handle 
was terminated by a strong screw, 
calculated, on occasion, to afhx 
itintoa pole. Thus the weapon 
appeared to be admirably calcu- 
lated for use, either as a dagger 
ora pike. Being asked how he 
became Awe of it, Blandford, 
after some hesitation, admitted 
he had it of a person named Har- 
land, in Shoreditch; in which di- 
strict the lord mayor, from prior 
information, knew these pikes had 
been manufactured.—At the end 
of the examination Blandford was 
remanded till Monday; with an 
intimation that every thing should 
be done for his comfort, and for 
the relief of his family, whose 
deplorable situation had been de- 
scribed. 

By an act of last session, news- 
papers, duly stamped, may in fu- 
ture be conveyed to the Cape of 
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Good Hope, Ceylon, the Mauri- 
tius, and the East Indies, for one 
penny each packet, not exceeding 
one ounce, and one penny per 
ounce above that weight. 

Mr. Rotch has published a 
statement of the money collected 
for erecting a monument to the 
memory of the late princess Chars 
lotte ; by which it appears, that 
the total amount is 12,346/. 19s. 
64d. 

The lord chancellor has deters 

mined that children of Jewish pa- 
rents are not entitled to admission 
to the privileges of the Bedford 
charity. 
‘ It was decided on the 9th inst. 
at Bow-street office, that where 
property is pledged with a pawn- 
broker against the consent of the 
owner (even though no felony is 
committed), such pawnbroker is 
bound to return the property to 
the owner free of costs. 

By an act passed during the 
late session, the proprietors of salt 
works are authorized to send out 
salt for the use of agriculture, 
duty free. The act requires, that 
the salt shall be mixed in the pro- 
portion of one bushel of soot or 
ashes, to three bushels of salt. 
The penalty for applying it to any 
other purpose than agriculture is 
100/. ‘Twenty-four hours’ notice 
is required befure salt can be load- 
ed for this purpose. 


A LIST OF FAIRS WITHIN TEN MILES OF LONDON, 


When holden. Days. 
Easter Greenwich ; ° 3 
oe Stepney ; : 3 
saan Battersea ° P 3 
oa Tothill-fields : . 3 
Whitsuntide —— . ‘ - 
—— tepne ‘ , 
7“ (I 2) Whit. 
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(FAIRS CONTINUED.) 


When holden. 

Whitsuntide 

Bow 

Week after 
May | 


9d or 3d 


Holy Thursday 
June 2t 
July 1 
Monday after 
July 15 
26 
August 5 
12 
17 
18 
21 
September 3 
It 
23 
25 
27 
29 
October 18 


Tothill-fields ; 


Deptford ‘ ‘ 
Brook-green, Hammersmith 
Yorkshire Stingo 
Walthamstow 

Brentford 

Ham-common . 
Twickenham 
Ealing-green 
Wandsworth 

Isleworth 

Chiswick ; 
West-end, Hampstead 
Bromley . 
Mitcham 

Parson’s-green 
Camberwell 

Peckham 

Bartholomew 

Edmonton ; , 
Black-horse fair, near Shoreditch 
Enfield . 
Walthamstow . 
Northall 

Twickenham 

Charlton, Horn-fair 


~ 
3 
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In all thirty-three.—Number of days eighty-six. 


SEPTEMBER. 
FRANCE, 

The cardinals, archbishops, and 
bishops of France have addressed 
a letter to the holy see, filled with 
reflections of a melancholy nature 
on their own-lot, on that of the 
Gallican church, and of religion 
generally within the French em- 
pire. ‘The letter complains that 
the clerical function has been 
weakened, and brought into dis- 
repute; and that impious books 
spread abroad derision, satire, ca- 
lumni¢s, and the most pernicious 
doctrine, against all religion. 

TME NETHERLANDS. 

Letters from Holland are most 


gloomy, representing the trade ot 
that once flourishing republic 
rapidly declining; and stating, 
that things must inevitably be 
come worse as long as the ge 
vernment so er persists 
in its anti-commercial reguk- 
tions. 
SPAIN. 

Spain has refused to ratify the 
cession of the Floridas to Amen 
ca. O’Donnel has been removed 
from the command of the 
expedition, and appointed cp 
tain-general of Andalusia! 

The guerillas are said to be mak- 
ing head in Spat. Ferd 
ma officially declared his i 
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tion of marrying a Saxon prin- 
cess, in compliance with the “ ar- 
dent prayers”’ of various religious 
and public bodies in his king- 


dom. 
ITALY. 


Two very important decrees 
have been signed by the king of 
Naples; by which Sicily is at last 
blessed with a free trade in corn, 
so long the 7 ose of her wishes, 
and so obviously beneficial to her 
best interests. 

A mathematician at Naples has 
invented an admirable method of 
lighting the stage. The contriv- 
ance consists of a large glass 

obe, which gives the brightest 
ight to the stage, however large 
it may be. The light, like the 
sun, rises on that side of the stage 
which is considered as the east ; 
ascends gradually to the meridian 
elevation, and then descends to 
set on the west side. This light 
has the closest resemblance to that 
of the natural day. The inventor 
proposes, by another contrivance, 
to produce a perfect imitation of 
night (we presume of moon- 
light). By this very simple con- 
tmvance, the foreground and in- 
terior of the theatre are sufficient- 
ly lighted, and the inconvenience 
of having the light come from be- 
low is avoided. ‘The unpleasant 
effect of the usual mode of light- 
mt the stage is generally acknow- 

ged. Besides that so strong a 
glare hurts the eyes of the specta- 
tors, it gives the countenances of 

actors a very strange and un- 
natural appearance. This new 
mvention, therefore, if it fulfils 
tS promise and description, is 
certainly very valuable, and de- 
serves to be generally introduced. 

GRRMANY. 


The persecutions of the unfor- 


tunate Jews still go on in Germa- 
ny, the country which, of all 
others, now prepnge to give the 
tone of liberal opinions, and hatred 
of persecution, to the rest of the 
world! Disgraceful scenes of 
outrage and violence against this 
unfortunate race have broken out 
at Pforzheim and Buhl, between 
Rastadt and Offenburg, ‘Troops 
were obliged to be sent to Buhl 
before order could be restored. 
Similar scenes of violence have 
taken place at Grombach, near 
Bruchsal. 

The Hep! Hep! which was the 
watchword of the rioters in the 
late attacks on the Jews, accord- 
ing to old chronicles had the fol- 
lowing origin :—In the year 1097, 
a party of crusaders, headed by 
Peter Gansfleish and Conrad von 
Leiningen, went about recruiting 
for followers with colours, on 
which were inscribed the first let- 
ters of the words, Hierosolyma est 

rdita (Jerusalem is lost), 4. E. P. 
This swarm, however, never pro- 
ceeded to the Holy Land, but 
remained in Germany, where 
they every where persecuted and 
murdered the Jews, and more 
particularly along the Rhine. 
Wherever this band came up with 
their colours, the people exclaimed 
Hep! Hep! and fell upon the 
Jews. 

A letter from Copenhagen, dat- 
ed September 11, says—“ The 
severe measures adopted by our 
government have not wholly sup- 
pressed the signs of public hatred 
against the Jews, ‘The military 
were compelled on Tuesday last 
to fire upon the mob, but no per 
son was wounded. Nearly all the 
windows of the houses inhabited 
by Jews have been broken. One 
of that sect, well known as a mo- 
(I 3) ney 
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ney lender, in his attempt to leave 
the city, was taken out of his car- 
riage in open day, and so cruelly 
attacked with stones, that he is 
said to have died shortly after- 
wards. On the other hand, the 

unishment of the persons who 
sew been detected in these tu- 
mults has been extremely severe. 
A lawyer’s clerk, convicted of 
having headed a party which en- 
tered the house of a Jewish mer- 
chant, and cast all his furniture 
and merchandize into the street, 
has been condemned for life to 
imprisonment and hard labour— 
a scatence worse than death itself. 
Scarcely a day passes that revolu- 
tionary placards are not posted at 
the corners of thestreets, exciting 
the people to acts of hostility 
against the government. One of 
them contained these words— 
© Don't leave off: first the Jews; 
then the king.” Messrs. Meyer 
and Trier, bankers to the royal 
family, have resigned that em- 
ploy, in consequence of the late 
events,” 

Professor Meinicke, of the unt- 
versity of Halle, has succeeded in 
producing a_ beautiful illumina- 
tion, by means of electricity and 
a factitious air, which does not 
burn but only shines, inclosed in 
_ tubes. As electricity may 
9 propagated ad infinitum, it 
will in future be possible, by 
means of a single electrical ma- 
chine, and application of the pro- 
per apparatus, to light up a whole 
city. 

SWEDEN AND DENMARK, 

The Hamburgh papers notice 
the signature of the treaty be- 
tween Sweden and Denmark on 
the Ist instant. By the treaty 
thus spoken of, Sweden stands en- 
gaged to pay three millions of 
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dollars (Hamburg banco), in te 
yearly instalments, to Denmark, 
with an annual interest of four 
per cent. quarterly: the bonds to 
be deposited in lord Strangford's 
hands, who, amidst circumstances 
of great difficulty, brought this 
long-pending negotiation to an 
auspicious close, 
RUSSIA. 

The port of Odessa, which in 
1817 was declared free by anu. 
kase of the emperor of Russia, 
was opened on the 15th inst, to 
trading ships of all nations, 

Baron Sutherland possessed a 
very handsome pug dog, which 
Catherine the Great was perpetu- 
ally admiring. The baron could 
do no less than present it to the 
empress, who graciously received 
it; and poor pug being continu. 
ally crammed with luxuries he 
had never before tasted, actually 
died of repletion. The empress, 
truly grieved at this event, said 
to one of her officers—** Go, take 
Sutherland, and let him be flayed 
and stuffed.” In obedience to the 
despotic and imperial dame, away 
went the officer to the baron’s 
house; and with a face full of 
horror, repeated the commands 
of Catherine The baron felt ra 
ther awkward, for he knew if she 
was determined to flay and stuf 
him, there was no appeal. He 
prevailed on the officer to let him 
go to the empress in a wh 
skin; and when the trembl 
baron was announced and 
mitted to an audience, the em 
press, on hearing of the ludicrous 
mistake, was ready to expire 
laughter, She soon, howeveh 
dispelled the fears of the baron, 
by telling him it was re 
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had ordered him to be flayed and 
stuffed, and not himself. 
TURKEY. 

Twenty-two heads were cut off 
in Constantinople last July, after 
quelling a tumult among the Ja- 
nissaries. 

There is an Englishman now 
resident at a village of Radam, on 
the Nile, a considerable distance 
from Cairo, who has engaged in 
aconcern with the pacha, for the 
purpose of refining Egyptian su- 
gar, and distilling rum from the 
molasses obtained, A recent tra- 
veller asserts that he has com- 
letely succeeded ; that the sugar 
is equal to any loaf-sugar we see 
in Europe ; and the rum so excel- 
lent, that all the great Turks are 
forgetting the sober and salutary 
precepts of the Koran. 

ASIA, 

Calcutta papers, to the 24th 
March, contain the details of the 
establishment of a British port at 
Sincapore, the ancient maritime 
capital of the Malays, in the 
Straits of Malacca, by sir 'Tho- 
mas Stamford Raffles. This sta- 
tion, which is secured to us by 
treaty with the sultan of Johore, 
Rives us the entire command of 
the Straits of Malacca, and se- 
cures a free and uninterrupted 
communication with China. In 
short, it is observed, that this spot 
cannot fail to become in a very 
few years one of the most flou- 
ishing and interesting settlements 
ever formed by Europeans among 

eastern islands. 

A German paper contains the 
following extract from a report 
made by the Russian envoy in 

ersia ;— 

“His majesty, when I was in- 
troduced, was sitting in the hall 
of the mirrors, in the third court 
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of the palace. After three salu- 
tations, Mahmud Khan announced 
who | was, and by whom I was 
sent; upon which the king said, 
© Oskh akhmedes,? (welcome) ; and 
after repeating these words, in- 
vited me into his apartment. I 
wore, asin Tauris, silk stockings 
and shoes, and boots over them, 
I was desired to pull them off, for 
the etiquette respecting the feet is 
here so strict, that of all the em. 
bassies that come to Persia, the 
Russian alone is permitted to ap- 
pear before the king without red 
stockings. This is an indispen- 
sable formality for all other per- 
sons who are presented to his 
majesty. I personally delivered 
the letter I had for the king, a di- 
stinction usually granted to am- 
bassadors only. 

“«‘ His majesty had a shaw] thrown 
over his shoulder, and the breast 
and sleeves of his dress were a- 
dorned with pearls, as were also 
the tapestry and cushion on which 
he sat. He wore asheepskin cap, 
with diamond aigrettes, His left 
hand rested on a poniard set with 
diamonds and pearls, This po- 
sition is common; and those who 
have no dagger lay the left hand 
on their girdle. A large carpet 
of shawls with scarlet borders 
was spread on the ground, for 
in Persia there are no parquets or 
inlaid floors, perhaps on account 
of the scorpions and other poison- 
ous insects which might conceal 
themselves therein; the roof and 
the sides of the room were covers 
ed with mirrors. On the walls of 
other rooms we observed portraits, 
flowers, and inscriptions from the 
Koran ; all of which appeared to 
be of English workmanship, 

“In the centre of the apartment 
into which we were introduced, 
(I 4) stood 
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stood the elegant toilette which 
her majesty the empress sent as a 
present to the queen; also the 
chandelier and other articles in- 
cluded in the present made to the 
schah, by M. Jemolow, on the 
part of his majesty the emperor. 
“ The king held a long conver- 
sation with me respecting the con- 
ess of Aix-la-Chapelle, and the 
journeys of his majesty the empe- 
ror. On terminating the audi- 
ence, he said he expected me and 
all my suite at the Nuvruz (New 
Year). We were present at this 
fete, as well as other two given 
annually at this period by the 
schah,.” 
AMERICA AND THE WEST INDIES. 

The Americans are unremit- 
ting in their exertions to put afloat 
a respectable naval force. 

By the Quebec papers it ap- 
pears, that on the 20th July a 
public meeting was convened, for 
the purpose of establishing a so- 
ciety, under the title of the Que- 
bec Emigrant Society, for the 
purpose of affording employment, 
information, and assistance, to de- 
stitute settlers in Quebec and its 
neighbourhood, 

The commercial distress in the 
United States is still very severe. 
The scarcity of specie excites con- 
siderable alarm. 

Letters from Margaretta, dated 
July 12, communicate the intelli- 

nee of the fall of the city of 

arcelona, which was taken by 
the division of the patriot army 
under the command of generals 
Marino and Sedeno. 

Christophe has issued a procla- 
mation, dated Sans Souci, declar- 
ing that no asylum shall be grant- 

din the empire of Hayti to the 
disaffected or run-away negroes 
from any of the West India 


islands ; and especially from those 
belonging to his Britannic mg. 
jesty. 

Exports from Buenos-Ayres, ip 
the year 1818, extracted from the 
books of the custom-house:— 

726,026 ox and cow hides 

232,934 horse hides 

49,977 arroves tallow 

38,165 ditto sheeps’ wool 

13,254 ditto horse hair 
4,075 doz, Nutria skins 
4,124 sheep skins 
2,524 deer do, 

654 doz. swan skins 
4.4.56 lb. white feathers 
1,753 doz. ostrich feathers 

634 tiger and lion skins 
9,076 sea! skins 
5,693 fanegas wheat and In. 

dian corn 

494 mules 

420,126 horns, tips, and plates. 
The actual value of which a 
mounted to 3,345,459 Spanish 
dollars; but it is to be observed, 
that the custom-house regulations 
are frequently evaded, and that 
the real exportation nay safely be 
assumed to be one-fourth or one 
third more. No account is given 
of the exportation of bullion, but 
it is estimated at 2,500,000 dol- 
lars, 

Letter from a captain of ane 
of the lost vessels at Daviss 
Straits, published in an Edi. 
burgh newspaper :-— 

. 6 Edinburgh, Sept, 10. 

“ The destruction of so may 
ships in Davis’s Straits m one 
season, I believe, is unprecedent: 
ed. No person who has not 
sited these northern regions ¢a® 
form (even from the most of 
rect description) a just idea 
those immense masses of ice 
icebergs, and of those 


heary 
sheets of ice called flaws, which 
when 
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when set in motion by a gale of 
wind, spread destruction where- 
ever they are wafted. ) 

« Asfam lately returned from 
the Straits of Davis, my mind is 
sill pregnant with the tragic 
scenes which were there presente 
ed to my view. 

«On the morning of the 7th 
of July, the Mary Ann of Dun- 
dee, and the Raith of Leith, were 
seen totally wrecked, their masts 
were level with the ice. On the 
evening of the same day I visited 
the wreck of the Mary Ann, and 
found a number of their crew, a- 
long with those of other ships, 
assiduously engaged in getting 
hold of provisions, or any article 
of value. ‘The crews of both 
ships were saved. We had on 
board our ship eight men belong- 
ing to the Raith. As our situa- 
tion was critical, our only safety 
was placed in being in dock. 
Docks are spaces cut out in the 
fastice, by means of saws con- 
structed for this purpose, in which 
the ships are placed, forming a 
safeguard to the pressure of float- 
mg ice. Our dependence was 
placed upon our docks, but, alas ! 
our trust proved of no effect.—= 
On the morning of the 14th, two 
other sail were seen destroyed, 
not far distant from our ship; we 
sent a boat’s crew for intorma- 
tion, and they reported them to 
be the Equestris of Hull, and the 
Sistersof Kirkcaldy ; their docks 
gave way trom the excessive pres- 
sure of an ingress of ice. On 
the morning of the 16th July, a 
sttong gale arose from the south- 
West, and we observed at an early 

» from the top-mast, that a 
quantity of heavy flaws were put 
m Motion, and were setting in 
‘ast upon us. There were four 
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ships all placed in docks (to one 
of which I belonged), namely, 
the Majestic of London, ‘lay of 
Dundee, and the Royal Bounty 
and ‘Thomas and Ann of Leith, 
At three p. mM. the inevitable fate 
of our feeble barks appeared cer- 
tain, although now and then a 
feeble ray of hope gladdened our 
hearts with the idea that our docks 
would stand the squeeze. All 
our hopes were delusive, for at 
four Pp. M. the space of water be- 
tween the destructive masses of 
ice and our docks was liule broad- 
erthan a canal; at five they were 
near at hand, and the collision of 
one piece against another convey- 
ed a sound similar toa peal of di- 
stant thunder: at twenty minutes 
past five the ice, which was run- 
ning at the rate of three knots an 
hour, first came in contact with 
the most windward dock, were 
the Tay and Majestic were star 
tioned; in a Moment our ears 
resounded with the destructive 
crash; in a few seconds after 
wards the Royal Bounty and 
Thomas and Ann shared the 
same fate. No language CA pic= 
ture a state more truly alarming. 
The appalling cry of Leave the 
ship, leave the ship, sounded from 
every quarter. The majorty of 
the men saved their lugyaye, al- 
though a great number sustained 
serious loss. We next made cents 
upon the ice with spars and sail- 
cloth, and spent the night in a 
most shipwrecked state, am»./st a 
thick fog and showers of snow, 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer stood 
at four degrees below the freezing 
point of water, By the ead of 
the third day the fog cleared a- 
way, and a nuinber of ships, to 
the joy of all, were secn to the 
southward, and a signal of di- 

stress 
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tress was hoisted; their distance 
from us was about twelve miles, 
and men were soon seen coming 
across the ice to learn the extent 
of the losses, and reported that 
the captains severally would be 
happy to take their share of the 
cast away men, and would pro- 
ceed instantly for Great Britain. 
Among the first was the Dexte- 
rity of Leith, which set sail on 
Wednesday afternoon, the 2ist 
July, with a large share of the 
wrecked men.—At six Pp. M. she 
passed a number of casks, heaps of 
ashes and lumber, lying upon the 
ice, ‘The master ordered a boat 
to be lowered, and ascertained 
them to be the remains of the 
Ocean and Samuels of Hull, that 
were likewise crushed to pieces on 
the 14th or 16th July. 

“ Notwithstanding ten ships 
have suffered, only two men lost 
their lives; they belonged to the 
Equestris of Hull; the one was 
drowned, and the other died on 
the ice after a fit of intoxication. 
No blame whatever can be at- 
tached to the different captains, 
as they used every effort to save 
the Pa committed to their 
charge: in fact, the general de- 


struction is proof sufficient of dy 


this.” 

The following curious adver- 
tisements from various Botany 
Bay newspapers present a lively 
and interesting picture of the state 
of that colony :— 

“ On Friday, Mr. James Squires, 
settler and brewer, waited on his 
excellency at Government-house 
with 2 vines of hops taken from 
his own grounds, &c. Asa pub- 
lic recompense for the unremitted 
attention shown by the grower in 
bringing this valuable plant to 


such a high degree of perfection, 
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his excellency has directed 
to be given to Mr. Squires foe 
the Government herd.” —0' Harg, 
p. 255. 

“To parcnts and guardian,— 
A person who flatters herself her 
character will bear the strictest 
scrutiny, being desirous of re. 
ceiving into her charge a proposed 
number of children of he own 
sex, as boarders, respectfully ac. 
quaints parents and guardians, 
that she is about to situate herself 
either in Sydney or Paramatta, of 
which notice will be shortly given, 
She doubts not, at the same time, 
that her assiduity in the inculea. 
tion of moral principles in the 
youthful mind, joined to an un 
ee er | attention aud polite dic. 
tion, will ensure to her the much 
desired confidence of those who 
may think proper to favour her 
with such a charge. Inquiries 
on the above subject will be an- 
swered by G. Howe, at Sydney, 
who will make known the name 
of the advertiser.”—P. 270. 

“To the public.—As we have 
no certainty of an immediate sup- 
ply of paper, we cannot promise 
a publication next week.”’.-P,290. 
** To be sold by private contrat 

Mr. Bevan. — An _ elegant 
4-wheeled chariot, with plated 
mounted harness for 4 horses, 
complete ; and a handsome lady's 
side-saddle and bridle. May be 
viewed on application to Mr. Be 
van.”—P. 347. 

“ 4 card.—The subscribers t 
the Sydney race-cowrse are l™ 
formed, that the stewards have 
made arrangements for two 
during the race week, viz. 08 
Tuesday and Thersdey. Tickets 
at 78. 6d. each, to be had at Mr. 
E. Wills’s, George-street- Ar 
ordinary for the subscribers = 
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thelr friends each day of the races, 
at Mr. Wills’s. Dinner on table 
ad o’clock.”—P. 356. 

“The ladies’ cup.— The ladies’ 
cup, which was of very superior 
workmanship, won by Chase, 
was presented to captain Richie 
by Mrs. M‘Quarie, who, accom- 
panied by his excellency, honour- 
ed each day’s races with her pre- 
sence, and who, with her usual 
affability, was pleased to preface 
the donation with the following 
short address: ‘In the name of 
the ladies of New South Wales I 
have the pleasure to present you 
with this cup. Give me leave to 
congratulate you on being the 
successful candidate for it; and 
to hope that it is a prelude to fu- 
ture success, and lasting prospe- 
rity.’ "—_P, 357. 

“ Painting — A card —Mr. J. 
W. Lewin begs leave to inform 
his friends and the public in gene- 
ral, that he intends opening an 
academy for painting on the days 
of Monday, Wednesday, and Fri- 
day, from the hours of 10 to 12 
inthe forenoon: terms, 5s. a les- 
son: entrance, 20s. N.B. The 
evening academy for drawing 
continued as usual."—P. 384. 

“ Mrs. Jones’s vacation ball, De- 
ember 12th, — Mrs. Jones, with 
great respect, informs the parents 
and guardians of the young la- 
dies intrusted to her tuition, that 
the vacation ball is fixed for Tues- 
day the 22d instant, at the semi- 
nary, No. 45, Castlereaghestreet, 
Sydney, ‘Tickets 7s. 6d. each.” 
—P. 388. 

“ Sporting intelligence. —A fine 
hunt took place the 8th instant at 
the Nepean, of which the follow. 
ing is the account given by a gen- 

an present :—* Having cast 
of by the Government hut on the 
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Nepean, and drawn the cover in 
that neighbourhood for a native 
dog unsuccessfully, we tried the 
forest-ground for a kangaroo, 
which we soon found. It went 
off in excellent style along the 
sands by the river side, and crossed 
to the cow-pasture plains, running 
a circle of about two miles; then 
re-crossed, taking a direction for 
Mr. Campbell's stock-yard, and 
from thence at the back of Badge 
Allenhill to the head of Boorroo- 
baham Creek, where he was head- 
ed ; from thence he took the main 
range of hills between the Badge 
Allen and Badge Allenabinjee, in 
a straight direction for Mr, Thro- 
shey’s farm, where the hounds 
ran in to him; and he was killed, 
after a good run of about two 
hours.’ The weight of the ani. 
mal was upwards ef 120)1b,”— 
P. 380. 

2,—The business of Lancaster 
assizes commenced. The court was 
crowded to excess; and the ob- 
ject of curiosity was, the appear- 
ance of Mr. Henry Hunr, accom- 
panied by Messrs. Harmer and 
Pearson, the solicitors.—On the 
names of the grand jury being 
called over, and before the judge’s 
charge, Mr. Hunt addressed ba- 
ron Wood, and represented that 
he intended to prefer indictments 
for murder, maiming, cutting, and 
stabbing, against certain magise 
trates and other persons « ho were 
relatives of some of the grand ju- 
ry ; he instanced Mr, B. Wiibra- 
ham as in this predicament ; and 
he therefore protested apainst 
such gentlemen acting as vrand 
jurors when these indie sents 
were preferred.—!siron Wood 


suggested that Mr. Wilbraham 
could retire hie 
inquired into ; 


« bil. were 
Mr. Wilbrae 
ham 
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ham stated to the court that he 
had already informed lord Stan- 


ley, the foreman, that he should 
tai 


no part in inquiries connect- 


ed with these transactions. The 
usual proclamation bein 


g thea 
read, baron Wood shortly charged 


the jury. The calendar contains 
75 prisoners; among whom is 
John Adamson, indicted for sedi- 
tion at Burnley; and Robert 
Jones, aged 82, Joseph Healey, 
38, George Swift, 30, John Thac- 
ker Saxton, 42, Samuel Bamford, 
$1, and Robert Wild, 22, com- 
mitted, “ for that they, being per- 
sons of a wicked and turbulent 
disposition, did, at Manchester, in 

tthe said county, on the 16th of 
August instant combine, conspire, 
confederate, and agree together, 
to excite tumult and insurrection 
within this realm, and by force and 
violence to alter the government 
and constitution thereof as by law 
established.’’—Mr, Huntand those 
who have been bailed, are of 
course not entered among the pri- 
soners in the calendar. 


8.—Bills were sent before the 


grand jury against the following 
persons, in reference to the late 
disturbances at Mauchester:—Mr, 
Edward Tebbutt, Mr. Thomas 
- Platt, and Mr. Robert Derbyshire, 
members of the Manchester corps 
of yeomanry cavalry, for mali- 
cious cutting and stabbing, under 
lord Ellenborough’s act; and 
against Mr. Richard Owen, a 
pawnbroker, of Manchester, for 
perjury, committed by himin some 
depositions sworn by him before 
the magistrates ; upon which they 
were supposed to have acted in 
the late dispersion of the reform 
meeting at that place by military 


force. In the evening the grand 


jury returned a true bill against 
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Mr. R. Owen. The bills agains 
the yeomanry cavalry haye ajj 
been thrown out. 

6.—This evening, being the 
50th year from Garrick’s Jubilee, 
a lecture (from the pen of H. 
Neele, esq.) upon the peculiar ang 
characteristic merits of Shak. 
speare, was read at the town hall, 
in Stratford, by John Britton, esq. 
F.A.S., whose architectural taste 
and skill are so well known. While 
the enthusiasm of Mr. Britton jp 
the cause of Shakspeare, and his 
exertions to keep alive the memo. 
ry of the * Bard of Avon” in bis 
native town, do honour to hishead; 
his benevolence, in appropriating 
the whole profits of his lecture to 
acharitable institution in Stratford, 
is equally creditable to his heart, 

10.—This evening the town of 
Warwick was illuminated in ho 
nour of his royal highness the 
prince regent’s visit to the castle; 
and on the next evening, Warwick 
was again more splendidly illu 
minated than on the preceiag 
night. The Warwick arms hotel, 
the Swan, the Woolpack, and the 
Globe, displayed allegorical and 
emblematic devices on the occa 
sion. Many of the distinguished 
visitors, and most of the principal 
inhabitants, paraded the streets to 
a late hour, and brilliant fireworks 
were displayed in all the open 
spaces. ‘I'he principal inhabitants, 
land-owners, and visitors of Lea- 
mington, were convened toa 
lic meeting by the master 
ceremonies, at the royal pump 
room, and an appropriatea 
was unanimously drawn up and 
agreed to, expressive of 
thanks for the prince regent’s pay: 
ing them a visit.—A deputane? 
was appointed to wait on his 
highness to present the 4 
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1].—An address has been pre- 
ented from the city of Oxford, 
thanking the prince regent for the 
measures taken to prevent the evil 
consequences which might have 
arisen from tumultuous and un- 
lawful assemblies of the people ; 
and also for the prosecution and 
punishment of the publishers and 
venders of profane and blasphe- 
mous publications. 

19.—-The accounts from the 
North state, that at Glasgow and 
Paisley reform meetings had been 
held; and disorders have taken 
place, under circumstances at once 
criminal and disgraceful. We 
fear they were not sudden ebulli- 
tions of popular excesses, provoked 
by real or imaginary injustice, 
but a determined and preconcert- 
ed spirit of attack upon the public 
peace and private property. 

20.—A reform meeting was 
held this day at Hunslet Moor, 
near Leeds) The men walked 
six a-breast, as at Manchester. 
After about 1000 men had passed, 
near 400 or 500 women followed 
in black dresses, or white with 
black ribbands. Then followed 
several thousand men, Nume- 
tous banners, bearing inscriptions, 
were displayed. Mr. Chapman 
was called to the chair. The 
chief speakers were Mr. Mason, 
Mrs. Blackburne ( president of the 
female reformers), Mr. Willan, 
Mr, John Blackburne, and Mr. 
Smithson. Several violent reso- 
lations were carried, as was a pro- 
position for abstaining from spi- 
nts, tea, and other exciseable arti- 

The meeting quietly di- 

spersed. 

A meeting was held at the 
Guildhall, in the city of York, the 


lord mayor in the chair. Between 


t and 5000 people marched in 
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regular procession, six a-breast, 
preceded by flags bearing inscrip- 
tions. S. W. Nicoll, esq. one of 
the city counsel, and recorder of 
Doncaster, proposed a series of 
resolutions, asserting that the con- 
duct of the Manchester magis- 
trates and yeomanry was illegal 
and unconstitutional, &c. Mr. al- 
derman Dunslay seconded the re- 
solutions. Hon. L. Dundas, M.P. 
next addressed the meeting. Co- 
lonel Wheatley, and Mr. Walker, 
and several speakers, followed ; 
after which the resolutions, and 
an address to the regent, were 
agreed to; and votes of thanks 
having been passed to Mr. Dun- 
das and the lord mayor, the mul. 
titude dispersed without the least 
tumult. 

The inhabitants of Birming- 
ham assembled at Newhall Hill, 
in. immense numbers, to take in- 
to consideration the late unhappy 
disturbances at Manchester, Me, 
Edmonds was called to the chair, 
and moved a string of resolutions, 
Sir Charles Wolseley then address- 
ed the meeting; and was suc- 
ceeded by Messrs. Russell, Lewis, 
and Lykens, All the speakers 
were in deep mourning ; and on 
the show of hands, some were 
blacked, some smeared with soot, 
and others in mourning gloves. 
The utmost regularity and order 
were preserved. 

TITHES. } 

At Appleby assizes was tried a 
tithe cause, Robinson ». William- 
son (clerk), before Mr. baron 
Wood, and a special jury ; when, 
after a long trial, a modus for hay, 
which was held to cover agistment, 
was fully established. Mr. baron 
Wood (who is admitted to be the 
highest authority on tithe-law in 
Westminster Hall), in summing 


Up, 
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up, said, “he doubted very much 
whether tithes could be claimed for 
improvements from waste lands, when 
there was a modus.” 

The church of Newtown Butler, 
county of Fermanagh, was lately 
destroyed by fire. A man who 
was employed to shoot rooks 
which infested the church-yard 
very much, fired at some of them 
on the roof of the eo on 
which the burnt wadding lodged ; 
and having been composed of 
shingles, they immediately took 
fire, and consumed the building 
before assistance could be pro- 
cured. 

When his royal highness prince 
Leopold, in his tour through Scot- 
land, reached Dalwhinnie, he was 
received by the marquis of Hunt- 
ley, who had advanced thus far 
to give him the meeting. On 
sabbath day his royal highness 
and his noble host attended divine 
worship in the parish church of 
Laglan, and on Monday they ad- 
vanced to Kinrara-lodge, the de- 
lightful hunting seat of the mar- 
quis of Huntley. The weather 
has since proved admirable, and 
the time of the distinguished par- 
ty has been pleasantly divided, 
between the moors of Badenoch 
and the elegant hospitalities of 
Kinrara. His royal highness is 
said to have often expressed him- 
self in glowing terms of admira- 
tion, in the course of his journey 
through the endless diversity of 
sublime, picturesque, and roman- 
tic scenery, which enriches the 
route by which he approached the 
Highlands; but by nothing did 
he appear so much struck and de- 
lighted, as by a scene conjured by 
the imagination of his noble host 
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at Kinrara, and which 
realized the apparition of Roderick 


Dhu’s_ mountain ambuscade. 
Prince Leopold, conducted by his 
host, ascended Tor Alvie, where 
the marchioness of Huntley and 
a small party of Highland ladies 
and gentlemen waited to receive 
him. In the middle of this cere. 
monial, and amidst comparative 
stillness and solitude, the iper 
suddenly sounded the rallye 
note :— 
** Wild as the scream of the curlew, 
From crag to crag the signal flew, 


Instant, through copse and heath 
arose 

Bonnets and spears and bended bows; 

On right, on left, above, below, 

Sprung up at once the lurking foe: 

From shingles gray their lances start, 

The bracken bush sends forth the 
dart, 

The rushes and the willow wand 

Are bristling into axe and brand, 

And every tuft of broom gives life 

To plaided warrior arm’'d for strife: 

That whistle garrison’d the glen 

At once with full five hundred men,” 


In an instant the height was 
transformed into something like 
a beleaguered station, where the 
marquis and his guest stood pre- 
eminent, eaieaien by several hun- 
dred of hardy Highlanders equip- 
ped in their native warlike garb— 
each pouring forth the “ wild 

reeting of the mountaineer” to 
this illustrious stranger. _ If Scots 
folk scan the spirit of this young 
prince aright, he must have been 
more truly gratified with this show 
of Highland chivalry, than if bis 
noble host had, in honour of the 
visit, covered every moor in 
enoch with cloth of gold, and 
twined with variegated 


every birch in Strathspey. 
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The following is the gross revenue collected in each county of 
Scotland, on distillation, from 10th November 1816 to 9th Novem- 
ber 1817, and from 10th November 1817 to 9th November 1818 :— 


Aberdeen 
Ayr 
Argyll 
Banff ‘ 
Bute ; , 
Caithness e 
Clackmannan , 
Cromarty ° ° 
Dumbarton ‘ . 
Dumfries ‘ . 
Edinburgh ° 
Fife ' . 
Forfar ° " 
Haddington , 
Inverness 
Lanark 
Linlithgow 
Moray 
Nairn 
Orkney , ° 
Perth A , 
Renfrew 

Ross 

Stirling , . 


Wigton ‘ ‘ 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S 
PALACE, &c, 

The intended plan for an edifice 
at Strathfieldsay, lately the seat 
of lord Rivers, still occupies the 
attention of his grace. Various 
plans have been submitted to his 
imspection. Ancient and modern 
Greece have been ransacked for 
models, but nothing has yet been 
determined on; in fact, the duke 
has observed, that as he was not 
in a hurry, a further delay might 
take place, even till the nextspring, 
before the foundation stone was 

d. One thing is certain, namely, 
that Blenheim-house will not be the 


model, The illustrious hero him- 











1817. 1818. 

a€ 800 23,262 
1,123 1,124 
4,859 10,144 
346 ——— 
425 654 
871 1,018 
118,763 119,242 
2,812 916 
6,131 4,908 
—. 731 
76,636 54,127 
$8,924 39,201 
97 770 
125,881 122,861 
1,866 1,777 
64,562 71,246 
42,220 47,166 
610 937 
706 2,612 
412 GA 
59,087 102,241 
$2,539 40,677 
$72 4,889 
19,310 30,801 
called 1,525 
e599, 168 s€663,464 


self feels disposed to adopt a style 
of architectureat once bold andno- 
ble, but blended with great sim- 
plicity. One design for a structure, 
a specimen of superbancient mag- 
nificence, has been much admired 
by the few who have seen it. The 
pope’s treasurer, who is a great 
virtuoso, brought over a ship-load 
of rare specimens of the arts from 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, some 
more presents to his grace from 
his holiness. With this Italian 
the duke of Wellington has lately 
passed much time, in holding 
frequent consultations respectin 

the stately pile. The front wil 
occupy 
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o¢cupy a space of at least 1,800 
feet In the interim, no time has 
been lost in other respects: the 
grounds have been all broken up, 
and buildings removed; a great 
number of men are employed, 
and the land has assumed a new 
feature. During the whole of 
the preceding winter, hedges and 
ditches were removed, and new 
plantations formed ; the whole of 
which are now in a thriving state. 

“ Windsor Castle, Sept. 4, 1819. 

His majesty continues in good 
general health, but without any 
diminution of his disorder.” 

The fair Circassian has left the 
residence of the Persian ambassa- 
dor, to return home vié Constan- 
tinople. His excellency remains 
in England till Aprilor May next: 
he is going on a tour through 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Elizabeth Dunham, an unfor- 
tunaté maniac, was examined at 
the Mansion-house, upon a charge 
of stealing some keys from she 
porter’s lodge at the bank of En- 
gland.—In consequence of a de- 
claration shé made on a former 
occasion, the officers brought from 
her apartment another chest of 
keys, which were mest of them 
ticketed. Amongst them were 
the keys of the houses of lords 
and commons, Carlron-bouse, and 
the treasury. The number of 
keys was about 3000. Her son- 
in-law attended. He said, she 
was a woman of good education, 
and had married to great advan- 
tage. About five years ago her 
husband died, and left her a com- 

tency. She took a house and 

ad lodgers ; amongst whom was 
one man, who by a series of vil- 
lainies deprived her of the means 
of livelihood for herself and chil- 
dren, three of whom are now help- 
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less and almost unprotected, 
endeavoured to recover 
law ; but she fell into the 
of persons in that profession who 
made her opinion of mew gip 
worse. The lord mayor said, the 
poor creature must not be get a 
large. She was remanded for, 
week, that some provision mj 
be made for her, and a security 
provided to prevent any mor 
frantic depredations.—It was af. 
terwards judged proper to put 
her on her trial ; which took 
at.the late Old Bailey sessions ; 
when she was convicted, and or 
dered to be taken care of, 
9.— A court of common council 
was held at the council chamber, 
Guildhall, in pursuance of atequi. 
sition, signed by several members 
of the court, for taking into ¢ons- 
deration the conduct of the magi. 
strates and yeomanry cavalry of 
Manchester, in the recent melap- 
choly proceedings at that place— 
The court was crowded, and thea 
venues to it filled with persons an 
xious tohearthe debate ; the greater 
part of whom, however, could not 
obtain admission. -'The lord mayor 
took the chair at 12, and opened 
the business by stating that he held 
the court with great reluctance; 
because, whenever crimes were al- 
leged to be committed, they 
to be referred to the proper tribu- 
nal before whom the necessary 
evidence would be lid, instead of 
discussing them elsewhere. 
The requisition being then 
alderman Waithman add 
the court at great length; 
carefully avoiding extraneous 
pics, he discussed the question it 
all its various bearings; urging ¥ 
necessity of calling for a fall m 
quiry into the atrocities comm 
ted, which he considered not 
uneq 
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ynequa'led in our history, but a 

t public outrage committed 
on the constitution—He conclu- 
ded by moving a series of resolu- 
tions, which were seconded by 
Mr. Hurcombe; but were oppo- 
sed by alderman Rothwell, Mr. 
Browne, Mr. Jacks, Mr. S. Dixon, 
Mr. James, and sir Wm. Curtis; 
chiefly on the grounds of its being 
unjust and premature to pass a 
censure on men so highly respect- 
ableas the Manchester magistrates, 
when the whole of the case did not 
appear; when the charges against 
them rested on imperfect news- 
paper accounts; and when the 
transactions complained of were to 
undergo the investigation of jue 
ries, — The supporters of the reso- 
lutions, exclusive of the mover and 
seconder, were, Messrs. Bumstead, 
Patten, Southgate, Crook, Eicke, 
Pearsall, and Taylor,—In reply 
to the argument of prejudging the 
question, Mr. Pearsallobserved that 
the prince regent’s letter of thanks 
tothe magistrates and yeomanry 
was given within three days after 
the knowledge of the transaction ; 
whereas the corporation of Lon- 
don had waited 20 days, for all the 
circumstancestotranspire. Alder- 
man Waithman replied to the ar- 
‘ guments of the opposing speakers; 
and upon the question being put 
by the common serjeant, the dif- 
ference of numbers was so great, 
that the lord mayor declared the 
resolutions carried, 

(Many other city, town, and 
borough meetings have been held 
on the same subject, and with si- 
milar results. ] 

13,—Mr. Hunt this day entered 

he metropolis, amidst a proces- 
sion of flags, &c. got up by Messrs. 
Watson, Thistlewood, Preston, 


and others of his friends, among 
1819, 
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whom there had been some squab” 
bling on the subject. The proces. 
sion consisted of horsemen: with 
flags, reformers in hackney cha 
riots, and the hero of the day, 
Henry Hunt, esq. seated in a lan. 
daulet, drawn by six horses deco- 
rated with scarlet ribbands, and 
preceded by a flag, having inscri- 
bed on it, “ Hunt, the heroic cham- 
pion of liberty”* The procession 
commenced at Islington, and pro- 
ceded to Finsbury-square, Sune 
street, Bishopsgate-street, Cheap- 
side, round St. Paul’s, Ludgate- 
hill, Fleet-street, to the Crown 
and Anchor Tavern, Strand, 
where a dinner was provided at 
seven o'clock, at 7s. Gd. a ticket. 
The procession was closed by a 
crowd of pedestrians, extending 
back as far as the eye could reach. 
The crowds through which Hunt 
passed, and those by whom he 
was accompanied, were not less 
than 200,000. As soon as Mr. 
Hunt had got out of his carriage, 
he addressed the assembled mul- 
titude. After thanking them for 
the high and distinguished honour 
which they had this day conferred 
on him; he declared he should 
at all times be ready to sacrifice 
his life, !f required to do so, in des 
fence of his principles and their 
liberty; he then advised them, as 
they valued the cause for which 
they were contending, to me 
quietly, and not by any ebullition 
of feeling to give their enemies 
any advantage over them. This 
speech was received with repeated 
plaudits. Hunt retired, and in 
a few minutes the crowd had 

nearly dispersed. 
17.—-The prince regent held a 
court at Carlton House, attended 
by lord Sidmonoth, lord Liver- 
pool, the duke of Wellington, &c, 
(K) The 
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The lord mayor, in state, the re- 
corder, the sheriffs, Mr. alderman 
Waithman, and about 50 of the 
common council, preceded by 
the two city marshals, &c. on 
horseback, arrived at Carlton 
House a little before 12 o’clock 
(the hour appointed by the re- 
gent), with an address lately voted 
to his royal highness at the court 
of common council, deprecating 
the late events at Manchester, and 
praying the prince regent “ to in- 
stitute an immediate and effectual 
inquiry into the outrages that 
have n committed, and cause 
the guilty perpetrators thereof to 
be brought to signal and condign 
punishment.” ‘They were con- 
ducted into the royal presence ; 
when the prince, surrounded by 
several of his cabinet ministers, 
officers of state, &c, received the 
same, and was pleased to return 
the following answer: 

“I receive with feelings of deep 
regret this address and petition of 
the lord mayor, aldermen, and 
commons of the city of London, 
in common council assembled. 

“Ata time when ill-designing 
and turbulent men are actively 
engaged in inflaming the minds 
of their fellow-subjects, and en- 
deavouring by means the most 
daring and insidious to alienate 
them from their allegiance to his 
majesty and the established con- 
stitution of the realm, it is on the 
vigilance and conduct of the ma- 
qereetes that the preservation of 

e public tranquillity must in a 
ace degree depend; and a firm, 

aithful, and active discharge of 
their duty cannot but give them 
the strongest claim to the support 
and approbation of their sove- 
reign and their country. 
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‘With the circumstances which 
a the late Meeting at 
Tanchester, you must be unac. 
quainted ; and of those which at. 
tended it, you appear to have 
been incorrectly informed, 
“Tf, however, the laws were 
really violated on that occasion, 
by those to whom it immediately 
belonged to assist in the execution 
of them, the tribunals of this 
country are open to afford redress; 
but to institute an extrajudicial 
inquiry, under such circumstances 
as the present, would be manifest. 
ly inconsistent with the clearest 
principles of public justice.” 
His royal highness having de. 
livered his answer, the deputation 
took their leave of the royal pre- 
sence at about half-past 12, and 
returned in the same order of 
procession. A guard of honour 
was in attendance in the court- 
yard of Carlton House. 
18.—At the Old Bailey, Henry 
Stent was put to the bar. The 
court was crowded with females. 
The prisoner was arraigned upon 
an indictment, charging him, in 
the usual form, with having m- 
flicted divers wounds upon the 
person of his wife, Maria, on the 
5th of August last, with intent to 
kill and murder her, or to do her 
some grievous bodily harm. He 
pleaded Not Guilty. There was 
no counsel for the prosecution, 
and Mr, justice Best called Maria 
Stent, the wife of the prisoner, 
who was sworn. His lo 
then put various questions to her; 
in the course of which it ap 
that she had left her husband & 
bove twelve months ; and that oa 
the day of meeting him at 
Saracen’s Head, her feelings were 
so overpowered by his as 3 
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ance, we had no recollection 
of wha’ happened, till she found 
herself in Bartholomew’s hospi- 
tal The waiters at the inn were 
next examined; and their evi- 
dence established the charge a- 
gainst the prisoner; one of them 
deposed, that after he had wound. 
ed Mrs. Stent, the prisoner said, 
“] have accomplished my pur- 

se; I wish for nothing more ; 
F shall suffer for it, I know I 
shall.”” She directly exclaimed, 
“You have! you have, Henry! 
but I freely forgive you, and 
I hope the law will take no hold 
of you, and that no harm will 
come to you. I freely forgive 
you.” She then asked him to 
kiss her. He kneeled down, and 
kissed her twice ; which she re- 
turned. She said he was the best 
of husbands, and she was the 
worst of wives. The number of 
wounds inflicted were five, one 
of which in the windpipe, and a 
second in the right lung, were of 
a dangerous nature. This was 
the whole of the case for the pro- 
secution. Mr. justice Best now 
called on the prisoner for his de- 
fence; he said, he would leave 
his case entirely in the hands of 
his counsel. A number of re- 
spectable witnesses were then 
called on behalf of the prisoner. 
sate Best proceeded to sum 
P. 1¢ evidence, and stated that 

s. Stent, the unhappy woman 
who appeared before them on 
that day, had forsaken her hus- 
band, and, by proving unfaithful 
to his bed, had inflicted upon him 

€ most poignant anguish, the 
Most acute sufferings that a man 
devoted to a wife could possibly 
endure. This, however, could by 
no means be admitted as a justifi- 
cation of his crime. The jury 
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then retired, and after consultin 
for about half an hour, returne 
a verdict of Guilty, but recom. 
mended the prisoner strongly to 
mercy, on account of his good 
character, | 

24.—Mrs. Mary Ridding (aged 
20), the wife of captain William 
Ridding, was tried at the Old 
Bailey, for stealing the infant 
child of John Schrier, 14 months 
old, on the 28th of August. The 
situation of life in which this lady 
moved, as well as the circum- 
stances attending her crime, ex- 
cited a considerable degree of in- 
terest. She was attended by her 
nurse, and was much affected. It 
appeared she had taken the child 
from his brother, a boy aged 7, 
by sending him to buy some 
cakes. ‘The child was taken for 
the purpose of imposing it on her 
husband as his own offspring ; 
and would most probably have 
been maintained in a comparative 
state of affluence to that in which 
it would have been placed if left 
with its own parents, The jury 
found her guilty, but recommend- 
ed her to mercy. In consequence 
of this recommendation, instead 
of transportation for seven years 
(the usual punishment for this 
offence ), she was sentenced to pay 
a fine of one shilling to the king, 
and to be confined for twelve 
months in Cold B-th Fields pri- 
son, 

ASSESSED TAXES. 

By an act passed in the late ses- 
sion of parliament, 59th Geo. III, 
cap. 13. sec. 8 it is enacted, 
«That. any tenant coming into 
the occupation of his or her farm, 
at or after Midsummer, in any 
year, may appeal to the commis- 
sioners for executing this act, and, 
on proof to their satisfaction, that 

(K 2) he 























he or she shall not have kept or 
used any horses, mares, or geld- 
ings by him or her used in the 
cultivation of the said farm, prior 
to his or her coming into the oc- 


cupation of such farm, shall be 


this gaol :— 


Convicts under sentence of death 


For trial at the admiralty sessions 
Burglary ‘ , ° . 
Housebreaking p 
Unnatural offences ° ° 
Forgery “Grae. 
Uttering forged notes 
Highway robbery 
Sheep stealing : 
Stealing in a dwelling-house 
Stealing on the river Thames 
Ditto, privately in a shop 

Child stealing . , ° 
Cutting and stabbing 
Manslaughter 

Receiving stolen goods 
Larcenies ese « 
Stealing from the person 
Embezzlement 

Fraud ; 
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Convicts upon whom the judgement of the court 


Carried forward 58 
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entitled to be released and dis. 
charged from one moiety of the 
annual assessment paying in re. 
spect of the said horses, mares, ot 
geldings.” 


STATE OF NEWGATE, 
The following is a summary of the convicts and other prisoners in 


Males, Females, 





has been respited : iar ae : 3 ate 
Convicts under sentence of transportation for life 6 23 

Convicts under sentence of transportation for four- 
teen years ; . ° ; : ° 1 9 

Convicts under sentence of transportation for seven 
ears ‘ ° ° ° , ° ° 26 42 

Prisoners under sentence of imprisonment for fe- 
lony and misdemeanours ° » = 4 
Prisoners for trial, &c. . . 258 71 
Total 321 149 


The following table exhibits a classification of the offences with 
which the prisoners for trial stand charged :— 


London. Middlesex. Total. 


2 _ 9 

2 4 6 

ome 3 $ 

: 2 _ 9 
; — 2 2 
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Brought 
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Brought forward 
Uttering counterfeit coin j 
Misdemeanour . ; 
County assizes : : 
Rescuing a felon . e ‘ 


Total 


ON POPULATION, 

Supposing the earth to be peo- 
pled with 1,000,000,000 of inha- 
bitants, and allowing 33 years for 
ageneration, the deaths of each 
year amount to 30 millions—of 
each day to 82,000, and of each 
hour to $416, But as the num- 
ber of deaths is to the number of 
births as 10 to 12, there are born 
yearly 36,000,000—daily 98,630, 
and hourly 4,109. 

Reckoning only three genera 
tions to a century, and supposing 
the world has existed 5700 years, 
(but the modern Jews count the 
present year 1819, to be A. M. 
5579) there have been only 172 
generations from the creation, 125 
since the deluge, and 55 since the 
christian zra. 

Out of every 1000, there die 
annually $30; and the number of 
inhabitants of every city and coun- 
try is renewed every 30 years, 


OCTOBER. 


FRANCE. 

The Journal des Deébats gives 
& summary of the late elections; 
according to which the deputies 
returned consist of $7 liberaux, 
five ultra, five ministerialists, one 
doctrinaire, and one uncertain. 
_ General Donadieu having pub- 
lished a pamphlet, relatiye to his 
conduct at Grenoble, in which he 
inserts a letter from count de Ca- 
zs, approving of the severities 
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rs 58 268 $21 
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60 269 329 


which he exercised the count has 
published, in the Moniteur, the 
whole of the correspondence 
which took place on the occa- 
sion. It appears, that when the 
count became acquainted with the 
real state of the facts, he revoked 
his praises, and censured the ge- 
neral: whom he reminds, that, 
under a free government like 
France, to repress illegal acts ille- 
gally, is a greater crime than the 
commission of the acts; the duty 
of public officers being to reduce 
all to the obedience of the laws, 
and not to infringe them them- 
selvess—The above transaction 
of count de Cazes not only indi- 
cates a highly rational degree of 
liberty at present existing im 
France, but redounds much to 
the honour of the count himself. 
The noted Sebastiani has been 
elected a deputy for Corsica, as 
well as M. Ramolino, cousin- 
erman of Bonaparte’s mother. 
The latter election has excited 
great notice. Corsica is a sort of 
rotten borough to France; the 
voters were only 35 in number. 
The numbers of the English in 
France are said to be wonderfully 
on the increase, It is reckoned, 
that at present there are not less 
than 15,000 of our countrymen 
in Paris. It is asserted, that u 
wards of 500 English families set- 
tled in Verdun and the vicinity of 
that town, and that they are pere 
(K 3) sons 
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sons possessed of considerable pro- 
perty. 

Letters from Paris of the 6th 
instant, mention a fatal duel on 
Montmartre, between captain Pel- 
lew, of the Ist regiment of life 

uards, and captain Theodore 

Nalsh, of the same regiment, 
At the first fire captain Pellew 
was shot through the temple, and 
expired without a groan. The 
cause of this affair was the elope- 
ment of Mrs. Walsh with captain 
Pellew, and who was with him at 
Paris ; to which place the injured 
husband followed them. Captain 
Pellew was the only child of his 
now distressed parents. 

A vessel from Havre, bound 
to St. Petersburg, has been wreck- 
ed near Boulogne: twelve pas- 
—— perished with the ship; 
and all the baggage of count Capo 
d’Istria, the Russian minister, has 
been lost. 

It has been stated in the French 
po that the port of St. Valery 
1as sent out 22 vessels, manned 
with about 600 seamen, to fish 
upon the coast of Scotland. 

NETHERLANDS, 

A British charitable fund has 
been established at Brussels, the 
subscriptions to which are appro- 

riated to distressed and deserv- 
ing subjects of the united king- 
dom, by affording temporary as- 
sistance, or enabling them to re- 
turn to their native country. Aue 
gustin Sayer, esq. M. D., is ap- 
pointed treasurer. 

It appears by a Brussels para- 
graph in the foreign papers, 
which gives some particulars re- 
specting madame Montholon, 

t Bonaparte is incessantly oc- 
cupied with the composition of 
his memoirs ; of which many co- 
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pies are prepared, to obviate the 
chances of their destruction, 
SPAIN, 

Letters from Madrid state, that 
the yellow fever had not only 
reached Cadiz, but also Seville, 
Cordova, Grenada, and other ci. 
ties, 

The duke de San Fernando 
has been made prime minister by 
the king of Spain. 

Famine, as well as pestilence, it 
is said, now ravages Cadiz, the 
Isle of Leon, and Seville. 

The accounts from Spain as. 
sume a calamitous aspect. The 
fever is advancing upon Madrid, 
Seville is infested. ‘lhe gates of 
Madrid are closed; and the young 
queen will, it is supposed, not go 
beyond the city of Burgos. Tabs 
Isle de Leon the disease was sup- 
posed to have attained its height, 
and to be on the decrease; the 
number of sick which had been 
1086, was reduced on the 2¢ ult, 
to 495. Cadiz, however, was in 
a very melancholy state; the 
number of sick on the 29th ult. 
amounting to 4075. This is not 
all of evil which the Almighty 
permits in that afflicted kingdom. 
Murcia rings with the groans of 
wretches on the rack. ‘T'wo pete 
sons of distinction, of whom one 
was a colonel of artillery, perished 
under the torture in that city. No 
confession could be torn from 
them ; and the executioners, who 
are stated to be attendant devils of 
the inquisition, screwed the in- 
strument to a tension beyond the 
life of a man to endure. 
crime with which they are charg: 
ed is freemasonry. 

GERMANY. 
A late supplement to the Jour- 
nal de Paris, contains a ia a 
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tion of the Austrian minister to 
the German diet, founded, as it 
appears, upon the agreement en- 
tered into at the conferences at 
Carlsbad. Inthe introduction it 
is stated, that “his imperial ma. 
jesty (the emperor of Austria) is 

uaded, that all the members of 
the confederation participate with 
him in the wish, that the diet, be- 
fore it adjourns, should direct 
their particular attention to that 
spirit of disquietude and fermen- 
tation, which has been for some 
years, and is now from day to day 
more distinctly manifested in Ger- 
many ; and which has been evin- 
ced by publications openly sedi- 
tious, by criminal conspiracies, 
embracing more than one part of 

Germany, by individual offences 
and atrocious attempts. His ma- 
jesty desires that this assembly 
should seriously investigate the 
causes which have given birth to 
these disorders ; and the proper 
means of securing for the future 
the public rranqulllity, respect for 
the laws, confidence in govern- 
ments, general calm and content- 
ment, and the tranquil possession 
of all those benefits which the Ger- 
man princes, under the protection 
of a peace solidly guarantied to 
Europe, have conferred upon, or 
prepared for the enjoyment of, 
their people. ‘I'he sources of the 
evil, to the progress of which the 

opponent of Germany are 
oudly called upon to put an end, 

may be traced in part, it is true, 
totemporary embarrassmests and 
derangements, caused by circum. 
stances over which no government 
can directly or immediately have 
any controul; but they are also to 
be attributed to defects, to vices, 
or to positive abuses, which it is 
doubtless possible to remedy by 
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measures well concerted and ma- 
turely combined.” 

It is positively stated from 
Frankfort, as well as inthe French 
accounts, that all the cabinet mi- 
nisters assembled at the diet have 
acceded without reserve to the 
propositions of the Austrian mi- 
nister. 

Another congress of ministers 
takes place immediately, or is al- 
ready assembled, at Vienna. 

Mr. Rothschild, the Jew banker 
in London, indignant at the perse- 
cution of his Jewish brethren in 
several cities in Germany, has, it: 
is said in the foreign journals, re- 
fused to take bills upon any of the 
German cities in which the Jews 
have experienced ill-treatment. 

The elector of Hesse-Cassel has 
published a proclamation, stating, 
that in order to restrain the secret 
intrigues and treasonable associa- 
tions formed in Germany, the 
German confederation have, by a 
resolution of the diet of the 20th 
of September, established a cen- 
tral committee at Mentz, to in- 
quire into those illegal and dan- 
gerous plans, with authority to 
demand the arrest of the persons 
suspected, who are to be convey- 
ed to Mentz, there to remain in 
arrest until the law has decided 
their fate. The proclamation con- 
cludes with stating that anv of his 
subjects who shall be found guilty 
of such seditious combinations 
shall be excluded from the num- 
ber of the Hessian people, and 
deprived of the rights of citizen 
ship. 

The army of Austria has been 
increased 80,000 men by the last 
levy ; and a second levy, equally 
numerous, is already talked of! 

JEW TAX. 

The following circumstance, 

(K4) which 
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which took place at Mayence in 
1802, led to the abolition of the 
Jew tax in Germany :—Some Jews 
wen! to the opposite side of the 
Rhine from Mayence, and were 
compelled to pay the Jew tax, On 
their making a representation to 
the prefect, Jean Bon Si. Andre, 
he retaliated by arresting all the 
Christians who arrived from the 
other bank of the Rhine, saying, 
** Your government arrests French 
citizens, and makes them pay a 
tax because they do not believe in 
Jesus Christ; 1 now arrest you, 
and make you pay a tax, because 
you do not adhere to the law of 
Moses. ‘The French government 
protects all her subjects, whether 
Christians, Jews, or Mahometans.” 
In consequence of this affair, the 
Jew tax was abolished in every 
part of Germany. 

| RUSSIA. 

The emperor of Russia is lately 
returned to St. Petersburg from 
a journey through all Finland, 
which was undertaken for the sole 
purpose of a personal observation 
pf the distant provinces of this ex- 
tended empire, for the benefit of 
the people so far from the imperial 
residence. 

The ship Kamtschatka, which 
was sent two years ago by the 
Russian government, under the 
command of captain Golownin, 
to Kamtschatka, and the Kurile 
and Aleutian islands, arrived safe 
at Crorstadt on the 17:h, from its 
Voyage. ‘The ship Kutusow, cap- 
tain Hacemeister, belonging to 
the American company, also ar- 
rived at Cronstadt on the 19th, 
with a rich cargo, after an ab- 
sence of three years, This ship 
visited the Sponish ports on the 
coast of America, Callao, Aca- 
puleo, &c., and comes last from 
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Batavia. In the course of , 

month, the company will send two 

other ships to its settlement on the 

north-west coast of America, 
ASIA. 

Advices from Batavia of the 
beginning of May state, that the 
English expedition from Bengal, 
ender sir ‘l’. Raffles, consisting of 
several of the East India com. 
pany’s cruizers, with troops on 
board, had arrived on the coast of 
Sumatra, to take possession of all 
the ports on the west side of the 
island, which were ceded to the 
British by the king of Acheen, 

AMERICA, 

New York papers announce the 
capture of Buarcelona, Cumana, 
and the whole royal squadron, by 
the Spanish patriots. This intel 
ligence is not derived from a single 
source ; it is corroborated by the 
concurrent testimony of several 
advices fram various quarters, all 
to the same effect. 

Papers and letters from Phila 
delphia give the most deplorable 
accounts of the commercial di- 
stress which pervades the United 
States from one end of the union 
to another ; and of the termina 
tion of which they have at present 
no prospect whatever. 

The duke of Sussex and suite 
arrived at York house, Bath; 
and accompanied by many of the 
chief officers of the lodges of free- 
masons, and between 100 and 
200 of the brethren, went 1 pro- 
cession, and dedicated the new 
grand masonic hall, The cere- 
mony was performed by the roy- 
al grand master with most Im 
pressive effect. ‘The _ brethren 
afterwards dined at the King- 
ston rooms, the duke of Sussex i 
the chair, supported by the duke 


of Leinster on his lett. His 
7 royal 
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royal highness was presented 
with the freedom of the city. 


Earl Temple has been chosen 
mayor of Winchester for the 
year ensuing. isl 

Among the premiums distri- 
buted at the Carnarvonshire agri- 
cultural meeting, three were 

iven to farmers for ploughing 
with two horses abreast, and to 
their ploughmen ; also two pre- 
miums to tenants for clearing 
rough land of stones, and by 
hand-digging, &c, making it pro- 
ductive. A new premium is 
proposed for next year, viz. to 
the acting surveyor of parish 
roads, who shall make the great- 
est improvements in the same, 

The Eau brink drainage cut, 
which extends nearly in a straight 
line of about three miles in length 
from St. Germain’s bridge to 
Lynn, goes on rapidly, several 
thousand persons having been 
employed. It will be opened 
next summer. 

A Sussex experimentalist gives 
us the following very curious de- 
tall:—In October, 1818, he 
planted eighteen grains of wheat 
at six inches distance from each 
other. ‘They all vegetated, but 
one-third was afterwards de- 
stroyed by the worms. The re- 
maining crop having flourished, 
was reaped in the beginning of 
August, the eight grains pro- 
ducing 213 fine ears, or nearly 
27 ears, 39 grains to the ear, 
from each grain sown, The 
crop being threshed and cleaned, 
amounted to 12} ounces of corn, 
fo calculate this as acreable pro- 
duce, twelve grains at six inches 
asunder, occupied a space of 18 
inches by 12, or 13 superficial 
feet; but it is necessary to allow 
three inches more all round, 
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which make 24 by 18 inches, or 
three superficial feet. Now the 
superficial feet of an acre are 
43,360, which divided by 3 gives 
14,520 times the space on which 
the above experiment was grown : 
this multiplied by 12}, the num- 
ber of ounces produced, will give 
177,870 ounces, which divided 
by 950, the number of ounces in 
a bushel of wheat of 60lbs. weight, 
will give 1354 bushels, or 28 
quarters 1 bushels per acre, 
from single grains set over an 
acie at six inches distance from 
each other. For the accuracy of 
the above we cannot be answer- 
able ; but it is well known that 
many such experiments have been 
made at different periods, with 
nearly similar results; and no 
judge of cultivation doubts the 
possibility of obtaining far larger 
produce than we customarily do 
in this country by a more accu- 
rate culture, and that under such 
there would be no necessity for 
foreign import, 
WASP EATER. 

A few days since, a fellow in 
the neighbourhood of Frimley, 
named Fisher, whose gluttonous 
propensities have long since ac- 
quired him the by-name of the 
Cormorant, undertook, for a tri- 
fling wager, to eat a dozen of 
live wasps, with their stings in 
them, and demolish two pounds 
of raw salmon, in the short space 
often minutes! This he achieved 
with comparative expedition, not- 
withstanding he was sorely per- 
plexed over his frst course. He 
afterwards offered to eat wasps 
by wholesale, at the rate of sixe 
pence per dozen; this he cone 
tinued doing till he had consumed 
nearly two dozen of these crea- 
tures; when his throat and mouth 
became 
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became so dreadfully swollen and 
inflamed, that he was obliged to 
desist, in a state almost bordering 
on madness and suffocation. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE, 


That patriotic nobleman, the 
earl of Sheffield, published, last 
spring, a very able and spirited 
tract, called “ Remarks on the 
bill for the amendment of the 

r laws.” In adverting to the 
impossibility of providing a suf- 
ficiency of grain from foreign 
countries, if tillage should be 
neglected at home, his lordship 
says, “ The public is, perhaps, 
not fully aware of the calamity 
that may arise from a decrease 
of tillage, and increase of popu- 
lation; but it is most true, that 
if, through a deficient harvest, 
an increased demand for grain on 
our part should take A oe all 
the world would not be able to 
supply two months’ consumption, 
Ithas been supposed that Europe 
must depend for subsistence on 
America; but that country ne- 
ver, in one year, sent to Europe 
sufficient for one day’s supply.” 

Liverpocl, Oct. 2. 

No certain intell:gence having 
reached the town of the fate of 
the intrepid acronauts as late as 
Thursday evening, the public 
were beginning to be somewhat 
uneasy ; but their anxiety was 
soon relieved by the receipt of se. 
veral letters from Stockton-upon- 
Tees, in the county of Durham, 
near to which place Messrs. Li- 
vingston and Sadler alighted on 
the day of their departure from 
hence, Yesterday, at half-past 
twelve, the public were delighted 
to see them drive into the town 
in a chaise and four ; the postil- 
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lions decorated with whj 
bons, and the car tied to o ~ 
of the chaise. They drove throu P 
Church-street, Lord.street, ce. 
tle-street, and Dale-street, to the 
office of the gas-light company 
where they met several gentle. 
men of the committee appointed 
to conduct the ascent, to whom 
they gave a short account of their 
long and perilous voyage. At 
three o’clock they came in the 
same chaise te the exchange, 
where they alighted and went 
into the exchange news room, 
amidst an immense crowd of the 
merchants and gentlemen there 
assembled, by ens they were 
received with three cheers, 
here — a short account of their 
expedition and adventures, after 
which they ascended into the un- 
derwriters’-room, where they were 
greeted with the same cordiality, 
A collection was immediately 
made, which soon amounted toa 
considerable sum. 
ever made in Great Britain. The 
balloon ascended from Liverpool 
at a quarter past two o’cleck, and 
alighted at five minutes past five, 
at the distance of about a mile 
and a half from the town of 
Stockton. In a space of two 
hours and fifty minutes, there- 
fore, they traversed a distance «f 
nearly 100 miles in a lineal di- 
rection, and, if the undulations 
and aberrations of the machine 
are allowed for, it would make at 
least 170 miles. In the course of 
this voyage, they traversed some 
of the finest parts of the counties 
of York and Durham, the views 
of which both gentlemen de- 
scribe as sublime and enchanting 
beyond all description. At 


height of nearly two miles a 
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th, they took their refresh- 
ety fgat the health of 
the sovereign, and prosperity to 
the town and trade of Liverpool, 
ia that awful symposium. _ They 
frequently, on approaching a 
town or village, descended so low 
as to be able to converse with the 
ple, by whom they were often 
invited to make a call and take 
somerefreshment ; but such morn- 
ing visits being rather inconveni- 
ent, they were obliged to decline 
the honour. The noble waving 
line made by the balloon in these 
descendings and ascendings, must 
have been the finest sights which 
occurred in the whole exhibition, 
and accordingly they seemed to 
excite the highest rapture in the 
rural spectators. They did not 
suffer much from cold ; the mer- 
cury in the thermometer generally 
ranging about 38, Unfortunately 
they had no barometer with 
them; but Mr. Livingston con- 
jectures that their utmost eleva- 
tion might be about four miles 
and a quarter. Near the town of 
Stockton, they approached a range 
of hills; and on surmounting 
these, were somewhat startled at 
perceiving themselves within a 
few miles of the sea. They 
immediately drew the valve, and 
dlighted with all possible expedi- 
ton. On reaching the ground, 
they threw out the grappling 
iron, the hook of which broke at 
the first pull, and on throwing it 
out again, another hook was bent 
straight, and the anchor again 
dragged. The balloon now for- 
ced itself through a thick hedge, 
the sudden jerk occasioned by 
which unfortunately pitched Mr. 
Livingston against the side of ihe 
car, by which his head and shoul- 
*t were so severely bruised, that 
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it was thought advisable to have 
him let blood; but he is now 
nearly recovered. At length, by 
continually keeping openthevalve, 
the balloon gradually subsided 
in a stubble field, and was finally 
secured without having sustained 
the least damage. 

We understand that the aérial 
travellers undertook thislong voy- 
age with the view of trying the 
power of the balloon, and _ its 
capability of crossing the channel 
from hence, the practicability of 
which is now ascertained. 

Whilst the balloon was majes- 
tically sweeping over the fever 
hospital, Brownlow-hill, &c. on 
Tuesday, Mr. Livingston was ob- 
served standing on the outer edge 
of the frail car that sustained 
him, and holding only with one 
of his hands on the netting, This 
instance of gratuitous daring ex- 
cited the greatest astonishment, 
and some terror ; like many other 
brilliant achievements, however, 
it was thought more worthy of 
admiration than imitation, 

12,—It is with painful feelings 
we record the following tragical 
story, the scene of which was in 
the neighbourhood of Wortley :— 
Early on Sunday morning, as 
two of the gamekeepers belong- 
ing to J. A. S. Wortley, esq., 
were going their usual rounds, 
they perceived four menapproach- 
ing on the high road, oe they 
immediately suspected were bent 
on unlawful sport. They would 
have concealed themselves in a 
contiguous quarry to watch their 
motions, but, believing themselves 
already seen, they proceeded on 
till they met, when one of them 
familiarly accosted the first of 
the company (whom he knew) 
by saying, “ Well, my lad, thou 

hast 
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hast got ve gun with thee this 
morning and (stroking him on his 
waistcoat, ) plenty of snicles too !"” 
The fellow, immediately reply- 
ing, “ What, do you want to rob 
me?’’ presented his piece and 
fired, the contents passing com- 
letely through the body of the 
eeper. He had no sooner fallen, 
than they all instantly attacked 
his companion, and knocked him 
down with the butt end of his gun; 
while they were beating him with 
sticks, a cry of “ Stick him, stick 
him,” was overheard by the un- 
fortunate man who was already 
wounded: the sound suddenly 
rousing him to a vigorous effort, 
he managed to seize his gun, and 
to level it at the group as they 
were engaged in the barbarous at- 
tack upon his comrade. The 
shot took effect upon one of 
them, and brought him down, 
when the other three immediately 
fled. ‘The gamekeeper, being re- 
leased, though dreadfully bruised, 
crawled to a cottage not far di- 
stant, and spread an alarm. War- 
rants were immediately procured, 
and search made. The man who 
had been shot by the first keeper 
wasfoundinbedat his own house, 
and is likely to recover ; another 
{the man who shot the keeper) 
was apprehended, and brought 
yesterday to Sheffield gaol, and 
the remaining two have abscond- 
ed. They all resided in the neigh- 
bouring village of Grenoside.— 
The keeper who fell under the at- 
tack of the whole gangwas not 
dangerously hurt, but his wound- 
ed colleague, died yesterday. 
13.—The inquest that had 
been held on the body of John 
Lees, at Oldham, and subse. 
quently at Manchester, who had 
died, it was supposed, in conse. 
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quence of bruises received on the 
16th of August, was adjourned 
to the Ist of December ner:, 
The coroner stated that this was 
done in consideration of the er. 
treme fatigue and inconvenience 
experienced by the jurors. 

A a te the trumpeter 
to the Manchester yeomanry ca. 
valry, was ee up for era 
mination at the New Bailey court, 
The charge against him, for 
which he had undergone some 
previous examinations, was firing 
two pistols from the garret-win. 
dow of his house in Deansgate, 
and wounding J. Jones in the 
thigh, and R. Robinson in the 
Jeg. He underwent a long exa. 
mination before Mr. Wright the 
magistrate. The excuse he of 
fered was, that his house had 
been beset by a riotous mob, and 
his windows broken, Several 
witnesses gave their testimony, 
that the prisoner was not threat. 
ened, nor even molested, at the 
time he fired the pistols from the 
window; and that there was no 
assemblage of people opposite the 
house to cause alarm, On the 
contrary John Davis, druggist 
and apothecary, who resided 
nearly over against the prisoner's 
residence in Deansgate, deposed, 
that at half-past twelve he heard, 
while in his bed-room, stones 
thrown, glass broken, and most 
opprobrious language, such a 
“ rascal, murderer, massacrer, 
butcher, trumpeter!” Soon af- 
ter, he heard the report of a pis 
tol: he then went to the front of 
his house, and saw three different 
parties, who used very gross lan- 
guage ; the prisoner was 10 
garret window, facing Queen 
street : he was in his shirt 
he cried out, “ What do you 

there 
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Begone, get away, or I'll 
gh Oar He then fired 
in, Sarah Kennedy also de- 
sosed to hearing the windows 
broken, before there was any fir- 
ing. The magistrate then de- 
cared he should adjourn the 
court to that day fortmght. He 
also stated, that in consequence 
of the evidence of Mr. Davis, 
who was a moss respectable wit- 
ness, he should take bail for the 
prisoner’s appearance on that 
day, himself in 200/, and_two 
sureties in 100/. each. Mr. Davis 
was one of the bail. Meagher 
was then liberated. 
WEYHILL FAIR, 

This great mart for horses, 
hops, and sheep, commenced on 
Saturday se’nnight. Early in 
the morning the Down exhibited 
a scene of the most lively inter- 
est; 140,000 sheep were to be 
seen at One view, concentrated in 
one spot. The fineness of the 
weather rendered the sight more 
engaging, and contributed not 
only 1o the good appearance of 
the sheep, but encouraged a brisk 
sale. The prices in general may 
be quoted as follows :—Ewes 
from 34s. to 52s., lambs from 25s. 
to 36s., wethers 34s. to 50s.— 
Some lots fetched higher prices ; 
inoOne or two instances, remark- 
ably fine lambs were sold as high 
as 42s. Early in the afternoon 
the hill was nearly cleared of 
sheep, and none but indifferent 

remained unsold. There was 
an unusually fine show of horses 
of all descriptions ; hunters and 
mgs were numerous and good, 
and fetched good prices. Many 
drifts of yearling and two-year 
old cart colts were exhibited; 
they had a quick sale, with high 
Prices, and, as usual, were tas 
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ken up by the London dealers. — 
Horses of a middling class sold 
very low. 

The sale of hops did not com- 
mence till Tuesday morning. 
Many purchasers were then as- 
sembled, and a large choice of 
hops was presented to view. The 
rows were filled, besides which 
many stacks were under sail- 
cloths; but on this day little bu- 
siness was effected. ‘The number 
of pockets in the country rows 
this year was 7,352, exceeding by 
300 pockets the groundage of last 
year. The number of Farnham 
pockets in the Farnham acre was 
3,000, exceeding last year's 

oundage about 400 pockets. 

he weather being fine, and pur- 
chasers being of opinion that the 
prices demanded by the planters 
were too high, induced the for- 
mer to decline buying until Wed- 
nesday, when hops took a general 
start, and many large purchases 
were then made. ‘The prices 
were various, according to the 
condition and quality ; they may, 
however, be quoted in the coun- 
try rows from 4/, to 5/, 12s.; but 
where there was one sample sold 
above 6/,12s. twenty may be said 
to be sold under 5/. Feabem 
hops fetched from 4/. 4s. to 61. 
12s, 

Very little was done this year 
by Kent sample, as is usually the, 
case by hop-merchants from the 
Borough. Worcester, Sussex, 
Essex, and Kent, had not so 
many pockets this year as here. 
tofore. 

The cheese fair was large, and 
the sale rather dull. Prices may 
be stated as follows :—Best old 
Somerset from 74s. to 785.3; se- 
cond, 58s. to 66s.; North Wilt- 
shire, 54s, to 62s.; half-cow- 

ard, - 
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ard, 45s. to 50s.; skim, 30s. to 
38s. 

ATMOSPHERIC PHENOMENON. 

About eight o’clock on the 
evening of Sunday last, was wit- 
nessed at Carlisle a very beautiful 
appearance in the heavens—a 
broad zone of light, which ex- 
tended across the whole visible 
horizon, nearly west and east. 
As it does not appear to have 
been visible on the east side of 
the island, (at least none of the 
papers in that district which 
have come to hand notice it,) 
we may presume that its alti- 
tude was not very consider- 
able. That this zone, or belt, 
was of electrical origin, is obvious 
from all the phenomena accom- 
panying it, though all the papers 
we have seen describing it, do not 
particularly notice the appears 
ances that immediately preceded 
it. A little before eight in the 
evening, a radiant appearance 
was observed in the heavens, a 
little above the northern hemi- 
sphere, which, so far as we could 
calculate without the assistance 
of instruments, was not many 
miles distant. It emitted vivid 
rays of light, as if from an im- 
mense furnace, from behind a 
dense and black cloud, which were 
successively followed by others, 
that expanded across the whole 
northern part of the firmament 
until they nearly reached the ze- 
nith, After having for some time 
formed most brilliant streamers, 
the electric matter was accumu- 
lated into one large, beautiful, 
and condensed arch of stationary 
light; and as the sky was fortu- 
nately very clear, it was beheld 
for more than an hour. 

A fiery meteor was seen dart- 
mg from west to east, at Bishop- 
ton, in the north-riding of 
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Yorkshire, on Monday, the 18h 
instant, between the hours of siz 
and seven in the evening, 
passed the horiaon in about halt 
a minute, and lost itself in 4 
dark cloud. The colour of this 
phenomenon was of a dark red 
and it displayed a long illuminat. 
ed tail. 

It was said of a York county. 
meeting, held in the time of sir 
George Savile, that there were 
in One room persons who enjoyed 
an aggregate income from landed 
property of 500,000/. a year; 
and it might be asserted with 
equal truth, that the income of 
the nobility and gentry on the 
hustings at the late county-meet- 
ing exceeded 1,000,000/. sterling : 
and yet this, say the ministerial 
papers, was a radical reform 
meeting ! the persons constituting 
which, of course, according to 
the loyal declaration, wish for a 
division of property, and “ hold 
out the property of others as their 
4nevitable prey.” What absur- 
dities these people involve them- 
selves in! On the subject of 
numbers, we have one word to 
say: the area of the castle-yard 
contains 6,400 square yards; 
these multiplied by 7, the num- 
ber that may easily stand within 
that compass, gives 44,800; te 
area, it will not be denied, was 
at least three-quarters full, mak- 
ing 33,400, which number cet- 
tainly attended the meeting, ¢ 
clusive of the crowds that were 
continually passing in Castlegate, 
and which, if added to the num 
bers at the meeting, would have 
filled the yard, 

Ear! Fitzwilliam has been tt 
moved from the office of lord 
lieutenant and custos rotulorum 
of the west riding of York, 


consequence of his lordship "le 
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ing attended at the York county 
ing. 
eae a meeting at Maiden- 
head, of the subscribers to the 
fund for guarantying the expenses 
of the prosecution, &c, of Thomas 
Mitchell (who has been executed) 
for attempting to murder Miss 
Rowles, of Burnham, it was pro- 
sed and unanimously carried 
«that the thanks of the meeting 
be most cordially given to the 
rev, H. Raikes, for his kind and 
exemplary conduct in this atro- 
cious affair, and for his two ad- 
mirably-adapted sermons deliver- 
ed on the occasion, and now pub- 
lished.” 
$0.—Many strong resolutions 
have been entered into in various 
parts of the country, in reproba- 
tion of the transactions at Man- 
chester. On the contrary, nume- 
rous loyal declarations have beea 
signed in defence of religion, of 
government, and social order, a- 
gainst the inroads of blasphemy 
and sedition. 
“ Windsor Castle, Oct. 2, 1819. 
“ His majesty continues in good 
oe health, but without any 
iminution of his disorder.”’ 
Parliament is summoned to 
meet on the 28d day of November 
next; when the late events at 
Manchester, and the state of the 
country, will no doubt be the first 
and chief objects of considera- 
tion. 
The board of admiralty have 
ee areng and an order in council 
as been obtained, that pensions 
| be granted to the widows of 
the officers and clerks in all the 
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civil departments of the navy ; 
adequate stoppages are accord- 
ingly to be made in the several 
koe in order to form a fund 
for that purpose. 

Whilst a fine coach horse, be- 
longing to major-general Strutt, 
was drinking a few days ago out 
of a pail, in which, by accident, 
was a piece of sponge, nearly six 
inches lie, three sd wide, and 
two inches thick, the animal took 
it to his mouth, and swallowed it. 
Veterinary assistance was called 
in; but it was sixty-nine hours 
before the horse was relieved by 
the most powerful medicines; yet 
though still extremely weak, it is 
likely to recover, 

The two most interesting and 
beautiful objects in the planetary 
system, Jupiter and Saturn, may 
now be seen every clear evening. 
Jupiter is very conspicuous in the 
south, about 25 degrees above 
the horizon, and Saturn about 10 
degrees higher, but more to the 
eastward, 

The will of the late W. Smith, 
esq. the once celebrated actor, 
was proved lately in the preroga- 
tive court at Doctors’ Commons, 
His property, real and personal, 
was sworn under 18,000/. 

It is reported, that Mr. sherift 
Parkins refuses to pay his quota 
of the expenses of the entertain- 
ment at Guildhall on lord mayor's 
day; and that the lord mayor 
elect and Mr. sheriff Rothwell 
have, in consequence, handsome- 
ly resolved to defray the whole 
charge. 
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BANK NOTES. 
The following is an account of the average amount of bank of En. 
gland notes in circulation during the quarter ending the 10th of Qc. 


tober, 1819: 
Bank notes of 11. & 2h «4. 
of 5/. os 
cf =:107, ie 


of 15/. ee 
of 20/. es 
of 25), ee 
of 80/. se 


of 40/, se 
of 50/. be 


of 100/, oe 
of 200/. i 
of 300/. ee 
of 500/, ee 
of 1000/. as 


Bank post bills aa ee 


24.—A meeting of the inhabi- 
tants of the ward of Cheap was 
held, under the presidency of their 
alderman (Mr. sheriff Rothwell), 
to discuss the late proceedings at 
Manchester; when, after several 
hours’ debate, the resolutions, 
condemning the Lancashire ma- 
gistracy, were regected by a majo- 
rity of tL out ot 83 individuals 
(the whole number present); and 
other resolutions, in substance ap- 
proving of the conduct of the ma- 
gistrates and yeomanry, were a- 
greed to.—One of the speakers 
asserted, that of the 60 yeomanry 
who acted on the occasion, 32 
were wounded. 

The livery of London, previous 
to the regular business of the 
election of a chief magistrate, en- 
tered into some violent resolutions 
respecting the late melancholy 
events at Manchester ; after which 
the names of the several aldermen 


eligible to the high office being 
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formally proposed, aldermen 


Wood and Thorp were elected 
by the almost unanimous show ot 
tumultuous hands. But a poll 
was instantly demanded by the 
friends of Mr. Bridges, the first 
alderman eligible in the usual ro- 
tation. 

On the recorder passing sen- 
tence of transportation for life on 
John Moore, at the Old Bailey, 
the prisoner, in the most harder. 
ed manner, said, ‘I wish to as 
your lordship a favour ;” and oc 
being desired to state tt, sald, 
“« I'd thank you, my lord, to give 
me another year.’ 

1.—A meeting of respectable 
individuals, merchants, bankers 
traders, and others, was held at 
the London Tavern, John Whit- 
more, esq. in the chair; when 4 
declaration against the progres 
of sedition and infidelity ¥* 
unanimously agreed to. It 
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nearly five thousand individuals 
of great respectability. 

§—The lord mayor held a 
court of aldermen ; at which sir 
W. Curtis moved a loyal address, 
to be signed by the members ; and 
observed, that at a time when the 
disaffected were raising the stan- 
dard of sedition and rebellion in 
the country, it became the duty 
of the sober-minded and _ loyal 
part of the community to declare 
their abhorrence of the libellous 
and blasphemous publications with 
which the country was inundated. 
The resolutions were then put and 
carried, with the dissent of the 
aldermen sir W. Domville, Wood, 
Thorp, and Waithman. 

7.—On Wednesday last the poll 
for the high office of lord mayor 
was finally closed by a triumph- 
ant majority of 1037, in favour 
of Mr. alderman Bridges, whose 
election was this day confirmed 
by the court of aldermen. This 
speaks strongly in favour of what 
feelings and principles public opi- 
hion preponderates, 

14,— The trial of Richard Car- 
lle, bookseller, in Fleet-street, 
came on this day, in the court of 
King’s Bench, for republishing 
Paine’s Age of Reason, being a 
blasphemous attack on the holy 
scriptures. ‘The trial occupied a 
period of three days; much the 
greater part of the time was con- 
sumed in the defence, the chief 
odject of which was to give cur- 
rency to the calumnies against 
the christian religion, which he 
bad brought forward in his vari- 
ous publications. The jury, after 
retiring half an hour, pronounced 

€ defendant guilty.—Tiis re- 

Was anticipated almost with 
certainty, from the moment that 

_ of Mr. Carlile’s justifi- 
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cation was disclosed : that defence 
(an undisguised impeachment of 
the divine authority of the holy 
scriptures, and a direct charge of 
falsehood and immorality against 
them,) was such, as to engage 
him in an almost uninterrupted 
altercation with the bench; and 
on more than three or four occas 
sions excited the marked indigna- 
tion of the jury. It was gratify- 
ing to observe also, that the feel- 
ing of disgust excited by this of- 
fensive justification was not con- 
fined to the judge and jury. From 
the first day the interest which 
the public appeared to take in 
this trial, declined with a rapidity 
which can be accounted for only 
by supposing that the defendant’s 
avowal of gross infidelity, effected 
a general change in the kind dis- 
position, which in this country is 
rarely withheld from any one who 
is the object of a state prosecu- 
tion. 

At nine o’clock on the evening 
of the 14th Carlile was arrested 
at his house in Fleet-street. ‘The 
officers remained with him all 
night. 

15.—This morning the second 
trial of Carlile came on at Guild- 
hall, on an indictment preferred 
by the society for the suppression 
of vice, for publishing a profane 
libel, entitled Palmer’s Principles 
of Nature. Mr. Gurney stated 
the case, and described the work 
(which is written by an Ameri- 
can) in many parts to exceed for 
impiety, profaneness, and_blas- 
phemy, &c. the writings of Paine, 
on which the defendant had been 
already found guilty. Mr. 
Carlile took the same line of de- 
fence as before, which consisted in 
showing the diversity of opinions 
that prevailed on the doctrines of 
(1.) christianity, 
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christianity, and the true inter- 
pretation of the bible. The judge 
shortly summed up; and the ju- 
ry, without retiring, found a ver- 
dict of Guilty. Mr. Gurney 
abandoned the other indictments. 
16.—Carlile’s third trial for 
publishing a seditious libelin Sher- 
win’s Register, was postponed to 
the sittings after term, agreeably 
to his own request. 
21.—The siath annual meeting 
of the North Eastern Auxiliary 
Bible Society was held at the Lon- 
don Tavern, Bishopsgate-street. 
His royal highness the duke of 
Kence was in the chair. Several 
gentlemen condemned the false 
and infamous doctrines lately at- 
tempted to be promulgated, to 
the prejudice of society, and call- 
ed upon the meeting to unite in 
their efforts to frustrate such at- 
tempts. A liberal subscription 
Was then made. 
SNOW IN OCTOBER! 
21.—In the course of the night 
the fall was so great, that the 
streets this morning were nearly 
ancle deep: there had been like- 
wise a violent gale from the N.W. 
Visitations very fatal to the trees 
and shrubs, the branches of which, 
still abounding in foliage, are in 
lany instances broken down by 
the wind, and the snow with 
which they were encumbered. 
Similar accounts have been ree 
ceived this morning irom Jiffer- 
ent parts of the country. In the 
vale of Aylesbury the snow lies a- 
bove three feet high. Between 
Biggleswade and Stevenage the 
snow fell so thick, as entirely to 
impede the horses in the different 
coaches, At Walthamstow, a 
wumber of trees were blown up by 
the ryots, and lay across the high- 
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way, compelling travellers to o. 
a circuit of several miles. The 
outside passengers, together with 
the guards and coachmen, suffer. 
ed much from the inclemegey of 
the weather. 


INGENIOUS THEFT, 


A few days back, Mr, Kidder, 
silversmith, in the Strand, sent q 
parcel of silver spoons, forks, and 
other articles, together weighing 
108 ounces, to Messrs. Trimet 
and Leslie, of Oxendon-street, 
Haymarket, for the purpose of 
having them engraved with the 
crest of a gentleman by whose or. 
der they had been manufactured, 
By some meansor other oneoftnose 
adventurers who are constantly on 
the look-out in this great metropo- 
lis for the means of “ raising the 
wind,” discovered this circum: 
stance, and bya well managed trick 
contrived to get possession of and 
clear off with the whole of this 
valuable property. It appears 
that on the day subsequent to the 
articles being sent to Messrs. 
Trimlet and Leslie, a man called 
at their house, saying he came 
from Mr. Kidder for the spoons 
he left there the day before. He 
was informed that they were not 
done, but that they would be rea 
dy by the next moi ning. On the 
following morning, at an- early 
hour, the same person called a 
gain, and the servant having con 
veyed an intimation to her master 

f the object of his call, a message 
tas sent down that they should 
be sent home in half an hour. 
Thus foiled, but not dismayed, 
the fellow waited about the pre- 
mises till he saw a boy come out 
with a bag in which the plate was 
deposited, and perieet towares 
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off, and taking a circuitous route, 
met the boy in his course, He 
stopped him, and, as if in a great 
hurry, asked him if he was commg 
from Messrs. ‘'rimlet and Les- 
lie to Mr. Kidder’s? ‘The boy 
answered in the affirmative, when 
this self-constituted messenger 
pettishly exclaimed, ‘Give me the 
bag; what are you crawling here 
for? Don’t you know we are ma 
hurry?? and then seizing the bag, 
he ran off with the utmost speed. 
The boy, supposing all was right, 
returned home, and told his em- 
ployers that he had delivered the 
goods to Mr. Kidder’s young 
man. A few hours discovered 
the cheat ; the messenger proved 
to be a thief, and has not since 
been discovered. 


FATALITY ATTENDING THE 
HOUSE OF STUART. 

The year $8 has been for seve- 
ral centuries fatal to the royal 
house of Stuart :—James II]. on 
June llth 1488, lost a battle to 
his subjects, by whom he was pure 
seed and assassinated. Mary, 
queen of Scots, was beheaded the 
Sth February 1558. James 11, of 
England abdicated the throne of 
Great Britain on the 12th Decem- 
ber 1688; and, in the year 1788, 
the last legitimate male of the 
house of the Stuart family exe 
pired, 

SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 

Among the prophecies long fa- 
Mar among the Scottish pecple, 
and popularly attributed to Tho- 
mas the Rhymer, was one-—* That 
When a thistle should be seen to 
grow trom the top of the Foun- 
tam-well, in i-dinburgh (a stone 
building after the old fashion), 
salt would become dearer than 
meal.” Inthe course of time a 
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thistle was seen to grow from the 
top of this building, and ere the 
season of its appearance had elaps- 
ed, Mr. Pitt introduced his fa- 
mous tax on salt, by which the 
prophecy was even more than re- 
alized. Swift has a prophecy 
somewhat of the same description 
respecting the annus mirabilis, and 
which to all appearance is as near 
about its fulfilment :—“ When the 
dragon on the top of Bow-church 
shall visit the grasshopper on the 
Royal Exchange, it will show that 
tremendous transmutations are to 
be expected.” ‘These two an- 
cient emblems are now actually 
lying in social contact in a build- 
er’s yard behind Broad-street, 


NOVEMBER. 


FRANCE, 

The Moniteur of the 20th in- 
stant announces the following 
changes in the French ministry : 

The baron Pasquier, to be mi- 
nister of foreign affairs. 

The marquis de Latour Mau- 
bourg (minister at the court of 
London), to be minister at war. 

M. Roy, to be minister of the 
finances. 

And comte de Cazes, minister 
of the interior, to be president of 
the ministry. 

‘The marshal St. Cyr, general 
Desolles, and M, Louis quit their 
laces. 

The Gazette de France gives the 
measure some slight praise, which 
it introduces by saying— 

«Three ministers have fallen; 
the fact is certain. They have 
fallen because, although long 
agreed with M. de Cazes, as to 
making war upon the royalists, 
they persisted in going forward ; 
while he, frightened at his own 

(L 2) scheme, 
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scheme, appears to have seen a 
necessity for stopping.” 

A French jury has convicted 
two individuals concerned in cir- 
culating a translation of Mr. Hob- 
house’s work, entitled, ‘“ The 
History of the Hundred Days,” 
of thereby publishing an atro- 
cios libel against the French go- 
vernment. M. Regnault Warin, 
the translator of it, was condemned 
to twelve months’ imprisonment, 
and a fine of 1000 francs; M. 
Domerc, a bookseller, aged only 
nineteen, Was sentenced to pay the 
same fine, and to be imprisoned 
for half the period, 

NETHERLANDS. 

The editor of The Journal Ge- 
neral of the Netherlands, who has 
been condemned by the tribunal 
at Brussels, at the instance of the 
Spanish minister there, to pay a 
fine of 500 florins, for having in- 
serted in his Journal the procla- 
mation of the insurgént Spanish 
colonel Melchior, has determimed 
to appeal from the sentence, as 
well as from the still more heavy 
consequence of it, which is by the 
law a prohibition from printing or 
me» aan any work for the space 
ot three years, The proclama- 
tion was copied from the English 
papers, 

SPAIN. 

The king of Spain, since his 
marriage, has granted a partial 
amnesty for offenders against the 
laws; but there are too many ex- 
ceptions from it, to make it be 
considered as a magnificent act. 

Accounts from Irun, however, 
say, that Ferdinand has at last 
determined to recall all the civil 
and military functionaries now in 
banishment, all voluntary exiles, 
and even all members of the cor- 
tes, called Liberaki, who were 
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sent to the dungeons of Ceuta. 
but those Spaniards who have con. 
tinued to write against his B0- 
vernment are not to be suffered 
to return. Estremadura is repre. 
sented as perfectly free from free. 
booters siuce Melchior, as it js 
said, has fled into Portugal; and 
Valencia, Catalonia, and the 
whole north of Spain, are per. 
fectly tranquil, 

The Lancasterian system of 
education is going on successfully 
at Madrid. 

ITALY. 

It appears by accounts from 
Rome, that the Jesuits have set 
up a curious, but very earnest 
claim to the inheritance of the 
late king of Sardinia. They con. 
tend, that, as he died a member 
of their order, they should inherit 
his property, The Sardinian m. 
nister at Rome is indignant at 
their audacity. 

The papal government lately 
destroyed Sonine, one of its own 
towns, which contained before 
this demolition about 3000 inha- 
bitants, on account of its beinga 
receptacle for banditti. 


GERMANY. 


Foreign papers state that prince 
Napoleon, duke of Reichstadt 
(son of Bonaparte), has been 
nominated by the emperor Fran 
cis coadjutor to the archbishop of 
Olmutz; and that he leaves Vi- 
enna for Olmutz, to reside with 
his uncle, the cardinal Rudolphus, 
where three priests of the order 
of Jesus will take charge of his 
theological studies. 

A valuable present to the duke 
of Wellington is coming from the 
king of Saxony, in a magnificent 
dessert service of Dresden china, 
on which are painted the dake’s 

VICLOTies, 
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victories, &c.;) each plate cost 
forty dollars. " 

The following edict of censor- 
ship has been published at Ham- 
burg -— , ' 

« George, prince i Sr in the 
name and on the behalf of his 
majesty, &c. king of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, king of Hano- 
ver, kc. We have, in conse- 
quence of the resolution adopted 
with our consent by the German 
diet, in the sitting of the 20th 
of September, with reference to 
the liberty of the press, agreed to 
the following edict of censorship, 
published on the Slst of May, 
1731.” Then follows the edict 
of 1731, under the reign of 
George II., which confirms one 
passed in 1705, under the reign 
of George, elector of Hanover, 
afterwards George I. of Eng- 
land, By the former, no work is 
allowed to be published in the 
Hanoverian dominions, or sold 
by Hanoverian booksellers, which 
has not previously undergone 
the revision of a censor appointed 
by government. The publisher's 
name, and the editor’s, if a peri- 
odical work, must likewise be 
mentioned. 

“ This decree,”? says the edict, 
“is hereby renewed and declared 
binding for the whole of our royal 
German territories ; 

“ And besides further to order 
and decree, that no writing shall 
be either printed, or (if printed 
out of the country) circulated in 
our kingdom of Hanover, which 
does not bear on it the name of 
the publisher, and in so far as it 
belongs to the class of newspapers 
and periodical publications, also 

name of the editors, Printed 
works, in which this regulation is 
bot observed, shall be seized as 
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soon as discovered, and the cir 
culators punished by fine or im- 
prisonment, according to the cir- 
cumstances of the case. 

“ Tt is commanded, that all the 
authorities of the kingdom of 
Hanover, whom it may concern, 
shall pay due regard to this ordi- 
nance; and in order that it may 
be generally known, it shall be 
inserted in the first division of the 
collection of the laws,” 

RUSSIA. 

Russia is said to be making ra- 
pid strides toward the establish. 
ment of a naval power, The 
number of her ships of war is 
continually increasing, 

TURKEY. 

A revolution has occurred in 
the administration of the Otto- 
man Porte. The sultan held a 
grand levee of ministers; and 
then announced, sans ceremonle, 
that four of them were to be de- 
posed, and a fifth, the grand ad- 
miral, strangled ! 

ASIA. 

An earthquake, scarcely to be 
paralleled in its awful nature and 
extent, occurred in a part of the 
world where similar calamities 
have hitherto been extremely rare. 
The whole district and territory of 
Kutch, a country situate to the 
N. W. of Bombay, including se- 
veral towns and villages, has hen 
destroyed. ‘he entire city of 
Bhooj, the capital, has become a 
heap of ruins, and 2,000 of the in- 
habitants buried beneath them. 
Its walls being composed of a 
stone of a sandy nature, the whole, 
trom the effect of the severe cone 
cussion of the earth, crumbled in 
a mass, obliterating and confound- 
ing the site of several of the nar- 
row streets ; so that the wretched 
survivors knew not where to cig, 
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in order to search for the bodies 
of their buried friends and rela- 
tives. This overwhelming cala- 
mity ‘bh: ppened o mn the 16th of June 
last. "The British troops, under 
the command ot sir W. Keir, were 
encamped in the midst of this ter- 
rible convulsion of nature, and 
saw the city of Bhooj on one side 
of them, and the fortress of Boo- 
jia on the other, wholly destroyed, 
but escaped, fo rtunately, with- 
out material injury. Among the 
towns that have suffered, Mandua- 
vie, Moondar, Anjar, and Baroda, 
are more particularly mentioned. 
The earthquake extended to the 


northward as far as the city of 


Armedabad, where its rav: ages 
were considerable : two large mi- 
narets, one of te gates, and 300 
of its houses, were thrown down. 
It was slightly felt at Poonah, 
which is nearly 400 miles from 
Armedabad, the devastation ex- 
tending widely on each side of 
the direct line between those cities. 
"Lhe shocks occurred for several 
days in succession. ‘The first 
shock, which took place at Ba- 
roda, lasted between two and 
three minutes without intermis- 
sion: one more happened on the 
following day, the 17th of June; 
two on the Sth, and two on the 
0th. 

According to advices lately 
received from China, through 
Mr. Milne, of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, a general agi- 
tation throughout that vast eme 
pire threatens to destroy the most 
ancient government in the world, 
Secret societies are said to be esta- 
blished throughout China, which 
a formidable severity has been une 
able to suppress. In the single 
province of Canton, 130 persons 
per month have for some time 
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past perished under the hands 
the executioner, Some of th es 
cieties bear extraordin: iry designa. 
tions; asthe White Jackets, Red 
Bear de, and Short Swords, 


of 


PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION A- 
MONG THE HOTTENTOTS, 


Extract of a letter from the rey, 
Mr. Campbell to the secre. 
tary. 

‘* Bethelsd TP, July 5. 

“ We left Caledon Institute on 
Thursday, the 27th of May, and 
arrived on the evening of June 2 
at Hoogte- Kraal, now called Pa. 
calt’s-dorp. 

“* We were prepared to expect 
to see great improvements, but 
what we witnessed greatly sur. 
passed our expectation. Six years 
ago, when the late Mr. Pacalt 
arrived at this Kraal of Hotten- 
tots, not a field or garden was to 
be seen, nothing but a few mise- 
rable huts, and the inhabitants 
clothed in tattered sheepskins, 
Every thing wore the aspect ot 
extreme wretchedness, Now tt 
is surrounded by a strong wall 
six feet high, five feet thick at 
bottom, and two at top, and mea 
sures 6,767 feet round. Their in 
closures for holding horses, oxen, 
sheep, &e. measure 938 feet ; and 
those inclosing the gardens 3,59 
feet. They have two large artis 
ficial pools ‘of water, formed ona 
declivity with great labour, to 
affording drink to their cate; 4 
church capable of containing 20V 
persons, which is used asa school 
during the week ; with excelent 
gardens for every family in the 
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—_ ‘ment, and extensive « ics be 

‘ond the outer wall, which they 
canes inclosing with aw all aie 
ter the ploughing season | 
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These are literally public w orks, 
for they are m: ide by the people 
in a body ; ; men, women, and 
children assemble, and work to- 
ether, the missionary judging of 
the most convenient time for call- 
ing themout. All ages working 
together, makes it not a toil but 
4 pleasure. We saw them build 
830 feet mone d: ty. 

« When the mission commen- 
ced, there was not a yard of cot- 
ton cloth to be seen in the kraal; 
now, on the Lord’s day, almost 
every female in the place ¢ of wore 
ship is as neatly attired as those of 
any country congregation in Eng- 
land. ‘They behave with uncom- 
mon decorum during the whole 
time of worship, and retire with 
stillness and in an orderly man- 
ner, the women first, then the 
men and the boys. Seventy chi!- 
dren regularly attend the school ; 
64 persoas, old and young, can 
read. ‘The employments by which 
the people support themselves are, 
wood cutting, needle work, wash- 
ing at the Drosdy of George, cul- 
tivating their gardens, driving 
waggons to Cape-town for farmers 
and others: the boys Bi iin much 
by being ox-leaders in journies to 
Cape. Five waggons are the pro- 
perty of the people; also about 
150 oxen, 100 cows, and 53 calves. 
There is land cultivated for re- 
ceiving about 100 sacks of wheat- 
seed. 

“ We are likely to remain here 
for some time, as the roads a- 
round are infested with infuriated 
Caffres, with whom the colony is 
atwar. Besides this obstruction, 
ho men can be obtained to go 
with us, being absent on com- 
mandoes ap: inst the Caffres, Se- 
veral thousand men are in arms 
for that purpose. Many lives 
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have already been Jost, and m: my 
more are likely to fall, as d ey 
mean ina few days to cross the 
rreat fish-river, and enter Caffra- 
ria. It the Caffres meet them in 
the open field, the contest is not 
likely to continue long; but if 
they resolve upon bush-fighting, 
the termination may be distant.’ 
AMERICA, &c. 

We copy the following from an 
American paper lately ‘received, 

—‘ It is estimated that there are 
40,000 persons daily seeking em- 
ployment in Philadelphia. In 
New York 10,000 able-bodied 
men are said to be wandering the 
streets daily looking for it; and 
if we add to them the women 
who desire sométhing to do, the 
amount cannot be less than 20,000, 
In Baltimore there may be about 
10,000 persons in unsteady em- 
ployment, or actually suffering 
because they cannot get into bu- 
siness. We know several decent 
men, lately ‘ rood livers,’ who 
now subsist on such victuals as 
two years ago they would not 
have given to their servants in the 
kitchen. Here are 50,000 per- 
sons in three cities wholly or pare 
tially idle.”’ 

The fever has become consi- 
derably less violent at Baltimore, 
and appears to be at an end at 
New York, At Charleston, for 
the week ending the 16th ult. 
there were tweity-three deaths, 
twelve of which were by the ycl- 
low fever. 

Extract of a letter from Mr. 
W. P. Cook, missionary at Ota- 
heite :— The \ h le of cnn grep 
of islands iS I w perfectly chris- 
tian; and i we are to judge of 
their conduct by that of nominal 
Christians in general, they have 

vastly the advantage. Theft is 
(L. 4) unknown 
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unknown among them; family 
rayer is set up in every house. 
The missionaries, sixteen in num- 
ber, have held their annual meet- 
ing. A missionary society has 
been established, of which the 
king is president. ‘Three thou- 
sand copies of Luke have been 
published ; and ten gallons of co- 
coa-nut oil is given as the price 
of each, 

Accounts from Panama state, 
that colonel Rafter, and twelve 
of the officers taken prisoners at 
Porto-Bello, have been shot there 


by orders from the viceroy of 


Santa Fe. 

A document of some singula- 
rity, and of considerable interest 
at the present moment, is in the 
Orinoco Gazette. It is a propo. 
sition from the natives of Ireland, 
in behalf of themselves and others, 
and seconded by colonel English, 
whose name ts affixed, to forma 
colony in the interior of Venezu- 
ela, to be called New Erin, and 
its capital New Dubline The 
boundaries of the settlement are 
stated in the following terms :— 

The boundary on the western 
bank of the Orinoco will be the 
river Manamo, from its junction 
with the Orinoco to the junction 
of the river Caroni with the Ori- 
noco, including all the islands on 
the Orinoco between the rivers 
Manamo and Caroni, and be from 
the most westerly branch of the 
same river to the most southerly 
point of the sound of Barcelo- 
neta, and thence running from 
the said point due west until it 
meets with the Portuguese Guy- 
ana, which will form a southern 
boundary. The French, Dutch, 
and English Guyana and the 
ocean, between the English Guy- 
ana and the mouth of Manamo 
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river, or western branch of the 
Orinoco, will be the ort 
boundary. 

It appears that this proposal 
has been laid betore the legislas 
ture of Venezuela ; but with the 
determination of that body re. 
specting it we are not yet ip. 
formed. 

Advices have been received from 
Vera Cruz, of the 7th of Augus,, 
at which time it appears that the 
whole of the nine millions of spe. 
cie contracted by Spain to be fur. 
nished to Great Britain, had been 
removed from thence in various 
ships of war belonging to this 
country. A small part of it, it 
is known, has reached London, 
and has been deposited in the bank 
of England; while the remainder 
has been carried to various West 
India islands, but principally to 
Jamaica, where it is placed in si. 
tuations of safety. We do not 
find that it is ultimately settled, 
that the offer of the British go- 
vernment, to take ten millions 
more on the same terms, has been 
accepted; but the general im- 
pression is, that the cabinet of 
Madrid will acquiesce at a future 
time, provided the delivery of the 
specie be not required until the 
end of 1820. A great many dol- 
lars, to the amourt, perhaps, o! 
more thun a million, were col- 
lected at Vera Cruz at the time 
when these advices came away; 
they were to be shipped for Spain, 
on board a Spanish man of Waly 
which was daily expected to af 
rive, 

The St. Thomas’s Times of 
September 28, which has come 
to hand, brings a confirmation ot 
the capture of Santa Fe and us 
Spanish treasury, contain, 

a million of money, by the Vene 
zuelian 
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ruelian army under the command 
of the president Bolivar. Pre- 
vious tothis important event, three 
desperate battles were fought: the 
grst on the Ist of July, at Gumza, 
in the province of Tunja; the se- 
cond on the 25th of July, at Pa- 
tano de Barg, near the capital of 
the same province; and the third 
onthe 7th of August, at Venta 
Guameda, about 25 leagues from 
Santa Fe; in which the president 
totally annihilated the Spanish 
army under general Barasino, 
The viceroy fled from Santa Fe 
on the 9th, leaving all the maga- 
zines and the treasury behind him, 
and Bolivar entered soon after, 
and dispatched a division to Pam- 
peluna, 

We greatly regret to learn, by 
the Danish vessel Harriet, from 
St. Thomas’s, in 42 days, des- 
iined to Hamburg, with tobacco, 
the melancholy intelligence, that 
the town of St. Thomas’s has 
been totally destroyed by a hurri- 
cane; numbers of the inhabitants 
killed and wounded by the falling 
of the houses; and 72 ships, in- 
cluding two Danish men of war, 
driven ashore, or foundered. The 
violence of the storm surpassed 
any thing ever known in that 
quarter, and extended to Tortola, 
where also it did considerable da- 


m. ge 

private letter from St. Tho- 
mas’s, of the 28th of September, 
says:—-Accounts from the wind- 
ward state, that the town of Gus- 
tavia, in St. Bartholomew’s, has 
been almost completely destroy- 
ed by the late hurricane. St. 
Martin’s and St. Eustatia have 
also suffered severely. At Mar- 
unique, we understand, the sea 
was very high, and in consequence 
several vessels were driven on 
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shore ; but the wind being mode- 
rate, the island did not suffer any 
material injury. 

As three of the young gentle. 
men from the grammar school, in 
Broad-street, Bath, were amusing 
themselves on the brow of Lans- 
down, with flying a paper kite, 
made in imitation of a huge bird, 
a large hawk was perceived to ap- 
proach it gradually, with much 
apparent caution, After having 
made a few circles round it at 
some distance, the bird suddenly 
elevated itself to a considerable 
height, and when perpendicular- 
ly over the kite, pounced down 
upon it with great rapidity. The 
flight of the paper kite was imme- 
diately stopped, and falling to the 
ground with the bird, it was per- 
ceived that the latter had entan- 
gled its claws in the string which 
crossed the body of the kite, and 
not being able to disengage itself, 
they ran to take it prisoner. ‘This, 
however, was found to be more 
difficult than expected, as the bird 
defended itself with so much cou- 
rage and resolution, that their 
hands were severely lacerated ; 
and it was only with the assist- 
ance of a labourer who was at 
work in an adjacent field, that it 
was secured. It proved to be a 
large sparrow hawk, and is now 
alive and well, in a garden in Sion 
Hill. 

REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF 

CANINE SAGACITY. 

The wind blowing strong oce 
casioned a heavy swell on Yar- 
mouth Beach, by which a boat 
moored to the jetty, with one man 
on board, was upset; at this in- 
stant a dog (belonging to Mr. W. 
H. Smith) leaped into the sea 
and after a considerable struggle, 
succeeded in drawing the man 
from 





from under the boat, and sup- along the whole extent, been dis. 


ported him till a fortuitous wave 
actually threw him on its bottom, 
whence he was taken by a rope 
from the jetty. The dog then 
swam after the oars and the man’s 
hat, which he severally brought 
to the shore. This is the third 
time of this dog performing the 
same act; having before rescued 
a child, six years old, from the 
river. 

At a general meeting of the 
subscribers to the deaf and dumb 
institution, Birmingham, Mr. T. 
Braidwood, the master of the asy- 
lum, having respectfully signified 
his intention to retire, in order to 
superintend his sister’s establish- 
ment at Edgbaston, and to de- 
vote his whats time to private pu- 
pils; but having at the same 
time (with a liberality which re- 
flected on him the highest honour) 
professed his readiness to remain 
until he should have imparted to 
his successor a knowledge of the 
mode of instruction sufficient to 
enable the latter to undertake the 
arduous office :—in testimony of 
their full approbation of Mr. 
Braidwood’s conscientious and 
zealous services, the governors 
unanimously voted to that rentle- 
man a piece of plate of the value 
of 20/1. to be adorned with a suit- 
able inscription. 

A melancholy accident hap- 
rnened in Kell’s-pit, near White- 
Loin, by an explosion of fire- 
damp, in which twenty persons 
were unfortunately killed.—This 
dreadful occurrence was owing to 
neglecting to use the Davy lamp. 

‘he Kentish Gazette observes, 
that much damage has been done 
by the late high tides at the ancient 
station of Reculver. The stone 
pavement has, in many intervals 





nen and has sunk into large 
oles in the sand; so that thisvene. 
rable work of defence js in great 
danger. Considerable portions of 
the ground on theedgeof the cliffs, 
along the coast in that vicinity, 
have also given way, from the 
high tides having penetrated into 
their bases; and should the spring 
tides of the approaching winter be 
attended with strong northerly 
winds, it is feared much land wil] 
be lost on that part of the Kentish 
coast. 

The judges lately decided that 
Margate pier ought to be rated to 
the poor, 

There have been lately found, 
by some workmen employed in 
lowering and repairing an elevated 
part of the Roman Watling-street 
road, within a mile of Wibtoft, 
county of Leicester, near the sur 
face of a bed of clay, about 50 hu. 
man skeletons, one of them of an 
extraordinary size, together with 
several weapons, nearly half ayard 
long, double-edged, and terminat- 
ing in a point, which appear to 
have been fastened to stakes; also 
some gauntlets, and a woman's 
earrings. 

The net receipts of the late grand 
musical festival at Edinburgh, 
which are to be appropriated to 
charitable purposes, amount to 
full thirteen thousand pounds. 

RE*INTERMENT OF THE BODY OF 
KING ROBERT BRUCE, 
Dunfermline, Now. 5. 

This day the grave of Robert 
Bruce was re-opened, and Ie 
spected in the presence of the 
right honourable the lord chiet 
baron, the honourable baronClerk 
Rattray, Henry Jardine, Esq+ 
king’s remembrancer, and other 
gentlemen of distinetion, attra “ 
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hy curiosity to the scene, together 
with the provost and magistrates 
of the burgh, many of the heritors 
and ministers of the parish, and it 
aumerous assemblage of inhabi- 
tants of town and country. Con- 
siderable alterations were observed 
to have taken place since the first 
inspection in February ISIS; the 
ribs of the body, which were then 
in their natural position, having 
collapsed, and most of the shroud 
with which the body was enwrap- 

d being consumed. A point, 
onwhich much diversity of opinion 
had been entertained since the 
frst opening of the grave, was 
gow settled—that the shroud was 
above, not under the lead; sance 
tioning the supposition that the 
body may have lain in state pre- 
vious to interment, when this rich 
covering, consisting of fine damask 
cloth, interwoven with gold, would 
be exhibited; as alse, that it had 
heen inclosed in a wooden coflin, 
when laid in the tomb, of which 
some vestiges, as formerly noticed, 
remained. It was clearly ascer- 
tained that the body had been em- 
balmed, agreeably to historical 
record, for part of the sternum, 
or breast bone, was found, that 
had been separated to facilitate 
the removal of the heart, which 
was further confirmed by the dis- 
covery near the grave of an oblong 
leaden box, which, in all likeli- 
hood, contained the entrails. ‘The 
lead that inclosed the body was 
laid open, so as to expose to full 
riew the whole skeleton, of the 
length of which, as well as of the 
several parts, exact measurements 
Were taken. ‘The body was five 
feet ten inches in length, whichy 
when in life, might have been up- 
wards of six. The head attracted 
particular notice. 1t was disjoined 
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from the body, and held up to the 
admiring gaze of the spectators, 
during which it was pleasing to 
observe a solemn stillness reign, 
betokening the feelings of reve- 
rential awe, awakened by the re- 
coliection of the noble spirit that 
once animated it, contrasted with 
the present humiliation of its mor- 
tal tenement. The scull was quite 
entire, and perfectly firm The 
teeth on the under jaw were all 
remaining, but a few on the upper 
jaw were wanting. It was prose 
perly cleaned, and two excellent 
casts taken from it, which will 
afford materials for the craniolo- 
gical inquirer, as well as gratify 
the curiosity of thousands who had 
not an opportunity of seeing the 
lifeless original. ‘Che medical gen- 
tlemen were particularly struck 
with finding the anglesot thelower 
maxillary or chaft bones remark- 
ably acute. ‘They also noticed 
with surprise the small and deli- 
cate bone, Ayordes, which supports 
the tongue, in a state of great pre- 
servation, ‘The cartilages, too, 
belonging to the Jarynx, on the 
top of the wind-pipe, as well as 
some of those of the slernum, still 
existed. Every necessary inspec- 
tion being made, and the head 
replaced, the body was raised 
from the spot on which it had re- 
posed undisturbed for near five 
centuries, and together with the 
box before alluded to, and some 
of the newspapers and coins of the 
day, inclosed in lead, put intoa 
new leaden cofhn, prepared for 
the purpose, which was returned 
to its original position. The coffin 
was then completely filled with 
hot pitch, to exclude the air, and 
to more effectually promote the 
preservation of the bones. This 
precaution, however, was con- 
sidered 
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sidered by many unnecessary, 
while it was abhorrent to the 
feelings of almost all. On the 
lid of the coffin was this simple 
inscription: —* Rosert Bruce, 
1329, 1819.” 
LONGEVITY. 

There is at present living in 
Biggar, an old man of tke name 
of David Loch, a dealer in horses 
for the food of hounds, who 
in 1745 entered into the service 
of prince Charles, having accom- 
panied Mr. Murray, of Broughton, 
then acting as secretary to the 
prince. He was present at most 
of the battles wherein the rebels 
were engaged, and at the battle 
of Prestonpans lost the thumb of 
his left hand. He received four 
wounds at the battle of Cullo- 
den, and was left for dead by the 
king’s troops, but found means to 
get off, and made the best of his 
way home, having passed through 
the middle of the royal army, 
concealed in a cart-load of straw. 
He has still in his possession an 
iron pistol of curious workman- 
ship, which was presented to him 
by Mr. Murray, and which he 
takes great delight in exhibiting, 
as ail as recounting his martial 
achievements, and is still warmly 
attached to the Stuart family. 
Although he is now 99 years of 
age, he reads the smallest print 
without the assistance of glasses, 
and his memory is so retentive, 
that he is often resorted to as a 
witness in disputes about old 
events, About five months ago, 
he buried his third wife, and de- 
clares he will not marry again, 
lest he should not live to see his 
children settled in the world. 


A WHALE IN THE RIVER SEVERN, 
The Gloucester paper says— 
“ This extraordinary phenomenon 
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was witnessed on Monday mom. 
ing (Nov. 8) in our river, wheres 
whale was left by the ebb-tide, o, 
the sands between Awre and 
Frampton. It was first discovered 
by some men, whose notice was 
attracted by the force and velo. 
city with which it was lashing 
and throwing up the water with 
its tail, on finding itself ham 
by the receding of the tide. §o 
singular an object attracted q 
great concourse of people; and 
as soon as it could be approached 
with safety, a general scramble 
took place; and this immense 
carcase was severed into such por- 
tions as could be effected by the 
use of those implements most rea- 
dily obtained, and carried away; 
by the next morning parts of the 
flesh of this hapless animal were 
distributed all over the country, 
This fish had proceeded about 
twenty-five miles from the mouth 
of the river in one tide, and we 
believe, is the first that has been 
found so far from its native ele. 
ment. Its dimensions were—in 
length GO feet, breadth 10 feet, 
width of the tail 12 feet, the up- 
per jaw 9 feet, and the lower 10 
feet long, and the carcase sup- 
posed to be nearly 50 tons weight. 
C. Clifford, esq. of Framptoa, 
the lord of the manor, has secur 
ed the jaw-bones for the purpose 
of forming a gateway on his e» 
tate.” 
Waterford, Nov. 6. 

On Sunday evening, the Slst 
ult. Henry St. George, esq: bro 
ther of sir Richard St. George, 
was most inhumanly murdered 
and cut to pieces by a bandit, 
near his own house, within a few 
miles of Athlone. He had been 
lately active in putting down n 
band men. His cousin, - 
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h St. George, was murdered 
in 1798. 
wines Treland, Nov. 10. 

The clerkship of the pleas, &c. 
which has long engaged general 
attention, Was Rally disposed of; 
letters patent having: passed the 
great seal, nominating: Joseph 
Farran, esq. to the situation, who 
for many years filled the office of 
deputy. 

A proclamation has been issued 
by the lord Jieutenant of Ireland, 
declaring the county of Roscom- 
mon to be in a state of distur- 
bance, and requiring an extraor- 
dinary establishment of police. 

Windsor Castle, Nov. 6, 1819. 

“ His majesty has passed the 
last month in great tranquillity, 
but without any diminution of 
his disorder. His majesty’s bo- 
dily health continues to be good, 
under the circumstances of his 
advanced age.” 

[t will doubtless be noticed, 
that the preceding bulletin differs 
materially from the series of me- 
dical reports for a considerable 
time past. We see now, with all 
the regret that the memory of the 
virtues and goodness of our ve- 
nerable king must excite in every 
heart and mind, that his constt- 
tution at length begins to yield 
tothe pressure of age. His ma- 
jesty is in the 82nd year of his 
age, and has entered upon the 
sixtieth year of his reign,—a reign 
now longer in its duration, by 
nearly four years, than that of 
any former sovereign on the Eng- 
lish throne; that of Henry III. 
being barely 56 years. 

1.—This morning, between one 
and two o’clock, as a patrole was 
pong the rounds in Whitechapel, 
¢ saw smoke issuing from the 
windows of the house of a Mr. 
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Aaron Oram, linendraper, oppo- 
site the London Hospital. Fre 
sprung his rattle for assistance ; 
but before any one arrived, the 
lower part of the house was en 
veloped in flames. Mr. Oram, 
Mrs. Oram, and their son (a 
youth of 17 years of age,) threw 
themselves out of a two pair of 
stairs window. Mrs. Oram was 
caught by the watchman, and re- 
ceived but trifling injury; Mr. 
Oram escaped most miraculously 
without any fracture of his limbs; 
the son unfortunately had his leg 
broken. The servants and seven 
of the children were taken out of 
the windows of the upper stories. 
When the seventh child was ta- 
ken from the window, the flame 
and smoke rushed in volumes 
from the upper part of the pre- 
mises ; and the servant man, who 
was on the ladder for the purpose 
of assisting the three remaining 
children from the burning pile, 
was compelled, to save his own 
life, to slide down the ladder, 
leaving the little unfortunate 
creatures at the window crying 
for relief, which no human power 
could render them. One boy, 
six years, another seven years, 
and a third, nine years of age, 
perished in the flames. The house 
of Mrs. Ross was also destroyed, 
and no property saved. ‘The body 
of one of Mrs. Oram’s children 
was dug out of the ruins on Mon- 
day morning, burnt to a ctnder. 
—A dinirall circumstance oc- 
curred during the above fire, A 
young Essex farmer who had a 
peculiar dread of a London fire, 
arrived the preceding day at a 
friend’s house opposite (being his 
first visit to London), awakened 
from a sound sleep by the cry of 
“ Fire, fire! Save the a 
He, 
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He, in his alarm, supposing the 
house he was in to be on fire, 
rushed into the adjoming room, 
where he fancied his friend’s chil- 
dren might be, seized on the first 
n he met, which happened 
to be the maid-servant, and actu- 
ally hurried her into the street 
a he came to his recollection. 
6.—A court of aldermen re- 
solved to prosecute alderman 
Waithman, sheriff Parkins, and 
Messrs. Thompson, Bumstead, 
Hunt, and others, for a conspi- 
racy to obstruct the election of a 
lord mayor, at Guildhall, on 
Michaelmas-day last. 
9.—Being lord mayor’s day, 
the pageant of the civic procession 
to iteineen ball. to swear in 
the new lord mayor, was ob- 
served with all its customary 
deur, At a quarter before 
twelve o’clock, his lordship set 
out from the Mansion-house in 
his state coach, drawn by six 
horses, splendidly caparisoned ; 
the liveries of the postillions and 
footmen richly embroidered with 
gold lace. The lord mayor’s 
coach was preceded by a troop 
of the horse guards in full uni- 
form, and by a carrying the 
richly-ornamented flags of the 
barges of the several civic com- 
ies. ‘The first coach in order 
after the new lord mayor’s, was 
that of the late chief magistrate, 
Mr. alderman Atkins. e are 
concerned to notice the uncour- 
teous reception which the late 
lord mayor received from the po- 
pulace. Hisses and cries resound- 
ed on all sides, and some mis- 
creant ae a sags ws into his 
coach as he passed along Bridge- 
street. The worthy inmates 
are happy to state, received no 
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injury.—The party, havin 
water at Blackfriats-bridys ee 
ceeded in the barges to Westmin. 
ster. ‘The usual ceremonies bein 
gone through, the procession re. 
turned to Guildhall, where the 
dinner was in the most sum 
style. The tables were laid in the 
usual way. The cross table ele. 
vated at the eastern end of the 
hall, made a brilliant display of 
royal and ministerial grandeur, 
including his royal highness the 
duke of York, the cabinet mini. 
sters, viz. the duke of Welling. 
ton, lords Sidmouth, Harrowby, 
Westmoreland, Castlereagh, Ba. 
thurst, Mr. W. Pole, &c.; the 
French and Spanish ambassadors; 
the judges Abbott, Richards, 
Best, &c. The ball was opened 
with a minuet, by the Spanish 
ambassador and Miss Atkins, 
daughter of the late lord mayor. 
The hall was crowded to excess. 
Tables were laid for the surplus 
guests in the adjoining apart. 
ments. Upwards of 1000 sat 
down to dinner; and the supply 
of champaign, claret, and Ma 
deira, was unlimited, 
10,—This morning, about four 
o’clock, a fire was discovered to 
have broken out on the premises 
of Messrs. Severn, King, 
co., sugar-brokers, Church-lane, 
White-chapel. It broke out m 
the sugar-refinery ; the amount 
of injury sustained is, we are a% 
sured from competent authority, 
estimated at 80,000/., and the 
amount ensured at the different 
fire-offices is about65,000/, There 
was a ten horse steam-engine 0D 
the premises; but it has been 
clearly ascertained that the mis 
chief was not occasioned by #, 


as it remains in a perfect state. 
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THE NAVY. 


The following is a correct return of ships building, and ordered 
to be built, in the several dock-yards, with the number of guns they 


are intended to carry :— 


PLYMOUTH. | DEPTFORD. 
ee “—~ if e¢ 84 guns 


1 2 
ee one 00 AUULL cccveececce [ae 
© atth aikhe an O0an—aaie ve owesos 28——= 


9,...0f.... 2Oguns 


Tt anaes 6008 74—— 


Daesocesece GO——16 .. ee cccees 456—— 


WOOLWICH, 
oe eB 55% 60 guns 
eeeeeeeese 46—— 


covecceees LOslps. 


Daences 6000 SO——|2 wc cecceees 28 — PORTSMOUTH, 


nebo 66 CO 10 slps. 


3 eeeeee eee C8 —— 2 bombs. 


1....of,...104guns 
Bos ksaee One 71A—— 


iss ee bere 10 slps. PEMBROKE, acme oan oe CcO—— 

2 bombs rer ee 84 guns|# ++e+++e+ee 46—— 

I cutter. Bocce ttec ce HGmmmn|2 conscccces ON 
CHATHAM. via ta deme o% 28——|" * "ee nb 10 ape. 

1....0f....120guns|* ee seen 10 slps. coecocecce 

Bete, b .. 2. 106——|1 bomb SHEERNESS. 


Qocccccccce S4——(! cutter. 


2 sloops of 10 guns. 


BS iceccceeee 46—— WOOLWICH, BOMBAY. 
Sicsceesees 28——/1....0f.... S4guns/2....0f.... 84guns 


| eeeee 


1 bomb. DBS eS ee o 





boss? LOS pedde tide Sees 


BO———] oo. cee wees 7 b—— 
. ro eee) 4o-—- 





Total.—3 of 120 guns, 1 of 106, 2 of 104, 8 of 84, 1 of 80, 6 of 
74, 5 of 60, 1 of 50, 29 of 46, 13 of 28, 1 of 20, 22 sloops of 10, 
6 bombs, 2 cutters.—Grand total 100. 
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FRANCE. 


The French king opened the 
session of parliament, Nov. 29, 
with the customary imposing ce- 
remonies. Being seated on the 
throne, surrounded by the princes 
of his house, the ministers, mar- 
shals, peers, and deputies, with a 
brilliant assembly of ladies in the 
galleries, his majesty delivered the 
speech, which is of a domestic, 
and in general of a satisfactory 
character. Plenty, he states, reigns 
throughout France. Agriculture 
and the arts, both elegant and 
useful, fourish, The laws are ex- 


ecuted without difficulty. The 
finances are equal to the public 
wants. His majesty nevertheless, 
from a certain uneasiness which 
seems to prevail throughout the 
nation, suggests such a change in 
the constitution of the chamber of 
deputies, as shall exempt it from 
yearly tumult and agitation, and 
infuse more consistency into the 
conduct of the state. (It is in- 
tended to make the elections sep. 
tennial, and to double the present 
number of deputies.) The ki 
adds, that when he has done 
this, his great work of the charter 
will have been completed.—The 
king received a warm and affec- 
tionate 
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tionate reception from all ranks 
of his subjects during his passage 
from the Thuilleries, and on his 
entrance to and departure from 
the hall. Some cries, it is re- 
ported, of Viwe /a charte were 
mingled with those of Vive /e roi. 
Several new-made peers and de- 
puties took the oaths after his ma- 
jesty had ceased to speak ; but the 
abbé Gregoire was not among 
them, nor dic he appear in his 
sovereign’s presence. 

Journals announce, that the 
committee of the chamber of de- 
puties, to whom was referred the 
consideration of the election of the 
notorious regicide, the abbé Gre- 

ire, have decided that he is not 

uly elected; the department 
which chose him not having com- 
plied with the 42d article of the 
charter, which requires that a cer- 
tain portion of the members re- 
turned by every department, shall 
have their political domicile there- 
in.—The chamber confirmed this 
report, and the abbé is therefore 
excluded.— The affair produced 
much confusion in the chamber. 

M. Ravez has been appointed 
president of the chamber of de- 
puties. Party spirit, out of doors, 
runs, if possible, higher than ever 
since the rejection of M. Gregoire. 
The present royalists have not all 
come with clean hands out of the 
revolution, any more than their ad- 
versaries ; and hence private his- 
tory is raked up on both sides with 
malignant industry. M. Laine, 
for instance, now an ardent royal- 
ist, is charged with having been 
the courtier and flatterer of the no- 
torious Cambaceres in 1808, and 
with having paraded the streets of 

x in a red jacobin cup in 
1798. 


A circular has been addressed 
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by the marquis de Latour Mav. 
bourg, the minister of war, ty 
the lieutenant-generals, &c, + sag 
manding divisions, and to colo. 
nels of regiments, complaining of 
the circulation of seditious pubjj. 
cations amongst the soldiers in se 
veral garrisons, and directing the 
utmost vigilance to be used to pre. 
vent this evil, and to maintain dis. 
cipline and subordination, 

On Dec. 20, M. Roy, the mi. 
nister of finance, submitted to the 
chamber of deputies a projet for 
authorising the provisional collec. 
tion of six-twelfths of the direct 
taxes for the ensuing year, which 
was ordered to be referred to the 
bureaux. ‘The minister afters 
wards went intoa detailed expla. 
nation of certain heads of the fi. 
nances, beginning with the subject 
of arrears still caibenidesatl —He 
announced, that the total ex 
pense under the budget of 1818, 
ending Ist of Sept. 1819, was 
1,415,688,762 fs.; and the deficit 
of ways and means, 35,854,551, 
to be borrowed from the resources 
of the present year. Next, that 
during the four years, 1815, 16, 
17, 18, the expenditure which 
France had to _ bear, was 
4,144,000,000 francs (upwards of 
43,000,000/. sterling per annum); 
of which only about 120,000/. is 
wanting to complete thé meansof 
discharging every part of her en- 
gagements ; and this sum is al- 
ready provided for from collateral 
sources, This highly favourable 
declaration produced a_ lively 
movement of satisfaction among 
the deputies. Of the above sum, 


more than three-fourths were fur- 
nished by taxation ; the rem 

only by credit. 
the past misfortunes of France wil 
be the debt which she has co 
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cted; and of that above 
14,000,000 have already been paid 
off; besides which, there is an un- 


impaired and accumulating sink- 
ing fund. M. Roy finished by 
ging his word to the chamber, 
that there is nothing in the pre- 
sent situation of the finances, or in 
the prospects connected with them, 
which leads to anticipate any ob- 
stacles toward realizing all the 
blessings of which the harmony 
that he recommends tothem ought 
tobe productive. 
The most recent French jour- 
nals bring the result of an im- 
nt discussion in the chamber 
of deputies on the projet of the 
ministers for a provisional grant 
of one half of the taxes for the 
current year.—It appears, that, 
the projet being referred to a com- 
mittee, they recommend that only 
four-twelfths be granted instead of 
six-twelfths, This suggestion was 
supported by M. la Bourdonnaye, 
who opened the debate, and who 
argued that the ministry were de- 
serving of no confidence, and were 
therefore to be trusted as little as 
possible. M. Froc dela Boulaye, 
who followed, confined his speech 
entirely to the question ; contend- 
ing, that the finances of France 
Were in a situation to excite the 
envy of their enemies, and to exalt 
em in the estimation of their 
friends; he voted for the six- 
twelfths. M. Mechin, on the other 
hand, maintained, that when con- 
stitutional rights were called in 
question, it was not a moment to 
Rive new arms to power. M. Roy, 
minister of finance, argued, 
t this measure was rendered 
absolutely necessary by the rejec- 
tion last session of the financial 
froiect proposed by the ministers. 
- Demarcay was so ill disposed 
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to place any confidence whatever 
in the ministers, that he proposed 
to reduce the grant to two- 
twelfths. The count de Cazes, in 
explanation, in allusion to those 
who, as he said, pretended to be 
the exclusive defenders of liberty, 
observed, that liberty could only 
exist by means of the throne, and 
with it. M. Manuel, admitting 
that a eonstituiional throne was 
the true support of liberty, ad- 
vised the ministers not to forget, 
that, without Kiberty, there would 
no longer be any solid support for 
thethrone. The discussion having 
been closed, there appeared in fa- 
vour of the projet, 137; against 
it, 79; majority, 58, The projet 
was therefore adopted, 

The Paris papers of the 29th 
and 30th have been received. On 
the 28th, the chamber of peers 
agreed to the projet de loi for 
the provisional collection of six- 
twellths of the taxes, according to 
the assessments of 1819. 

“After this business had been dis- 
patched, a report was made by the 
committee of petitions. One of 
the petitions, from a sieur de Vin- 
cens, praying that the law of the 
16th January 1816, which banish- 
ed the regicides, might be repeal- 
ed as unconstitutional, incurred 
the high indignation of the peers ; 
which they manifested by order- 
ing the petition to be taken out of 
the chamber and torn to pieces: 
and it was further resolved, on the 
motion of marshal the prince of 
Eckmuh)(Davoust), that the com- 
mittee should, for the future, take 
no notice whatever of any peti- 
tions of a similar character. 

NETHERLANDS. 

A warm and interesting debate 
has taken place in the states ge- 
neral upon the budget. The great 
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rinciple contended for by the 
fading members of what is called 
the popular party was, to bring 
the expenditure within the income 
of the ~country.—* If,” says a 
member, “we are not able to 
cover our expenses in a time of 
profound peace, what shall we do 
in time of war ?”’ It appears, that 
out of the five projets proposed 
by the government, four were re- 
jected, 

ITALY. 

Accounts from Naples state, 
that Vesuvius is now in full erup- 
tion. The direction of the lava is, 
fortunately, such as to allay all ap- 
prehensions for the neighbouring 
country. 

GERMANY. 

The emperor of Austria has 
subscribed 2U00f. towards the erec- 
tion of a monument to M. Males- 
herbes. 

The once-noted general Mack 
has been reinstated by the em- 
peror in all his offices and rt ae 
ties, and has been received at 
court. 

RUSSIA. 

Letters from St. Petersburg to 
the 30th of November (N,5S.) 
state, that the emperor Alexander, 
apprehensive that the morals of 
his people would be injured by 
reading the account of Carlisle's 
trial, had given directions to the 
police to prevent the introduction 
of all the English newspapers 
which contain it, 

The Russian government pro- 
hibits any of the circulating me- 
dium going out cf the country ; 
whether paper money of the em- 
pire, or specie. 

SWEDEN. 

The king of Sweden has order. 
ed 100 medals to be struck in 
gold, silver, and copper, in ho- 
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nour of 100 individuals of al} na, 
tions who have contributed to the 
civilization and improvement of 
mankin‘. 
ASIA. 
An American journal says, 
“The emperor of China, it a 
pears, has been very much alarm. 
ed and annoyed by the appearance 
of a hurricane. In his royal Ga. 
zettc, he has thought proper to 
censure the astrologers belon ing 
to his court, for not having fore 
told this event in their almanacks, 
His astrologers, in reply to some 
queries propounded by his ma. 
jesty, declared that this hurricane 
was occasioned by the dismissal of 
his favourite minister. The er. 
planation was rejected by his ma. 
jesty, as an interference with his 
royal prerogative; and they re 
ceived his majesty’s commands to 
try their hands at another inter- 
pretation of the phenomenon. 
The mathematical board present 
ed their solutions, and stated, that 
if the whirlwind was accompanied 
with dust, it showed that there 
were dissentions between the s0- 
vereign and his ministers, This 
explanation was intended, we rr 
sume, to make a whirlwind of his 
majesty, and dust of his ministers. 
This is the nation whose example 
has been so often cited by visionary 
thecrists, as furnishing a proper 
mode for American adoption.” 
The Calcutta Journal says, 
‘‘ Several months ago, in the vie- 
nity of Chandernagore, a, female 
victim was immolated on the fu- 
neral pile, under circumstances 
peculiarly affecting, She was 2 
young woman, who had been re 
cently betrothed toa young mas 
of the same town. Every thing 
was prepared for the celebration 


of the nuptials, which had aot 
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fred for the next day ; the rela- 
tions of both parties had arrived 
from a distance to honour the 
marriage with their presence; and 
the circle of their friends already 
enjoyed in anticipation the festi- 
yities which the approaching day 
would usher in. On the preceding 
evening, however, the bridegroom 
was taken ill of the cholera morbus, 
and in a few hours was a lifeless 
corpse, Information being con- 
veyed of the melancholy event to 
the bride, she instantly declared 
her determination to ascend the 
faneral pile of her betrothed 
lord ; a long debate was thereon 
held between the relations of the 
bride and the priests, nespaetag 
the legality of the act; the result 
of which was, that in such case 
the Shasters, considering the bride 
as bound to her husband by the 
vow she had taken, permitted a 
voluntary immolation on the fu- 
neral pile. The next day, there- 
fore, instead of the music and joy 
which had been anticipated, the 
bride was led to the banks of the 
Ganges, amid the silent grief of 

friends and relatives, and 
burnt with the dead body of her 
intended husband.”’ 

A new island has been lately 
formed in the upper part of the 
Bay of Bengal, by a rapid accre- 
tion of the alluvion or soil, made 
along the shores of the large ri- 
vers of the Indian continent. The 
island is nothing at present but 
a sand-bank ; but it is continually 
per de such additions as will 
gradually render it a spacious 
tract. It was not visible loins or 

ye years ago, and it was only 
discovered, together with the 
canal, by vessels trading to Sau- 
Fee sbout the latter end of 1816. 

situation is 21° 35’ of latitude, 


and 88° 20’ of longitude east of 
Greenwich : this position is pres 
cisely that which has been indi- 
cated in the maps as the bank of 
Saugur, at the eastern extremity 
of the upper part of the island of 
that name. Its formation between 
the mouths of the Houghly and 
the canal of the bay, may well 
enough account for its origin. 
There being two considerable 
mouths of rivers, with rapid cure 
rents rushing into the sea, both 
east and west, there must have 
long been a submarine agglomera- 
tion, which has now risen above 
the surface of the ocean, and must 
increase under the protection of 
the continental lands that lie bee 
tween those two arms of the 
Ganges,—In some parts the ise 
land is covered with the dung of 
birds, which becomes a kind of 
manure for the soil. Myriads of 
small crabs cover the northern 
coast, and their visits are produc 
tive of some utility. The central 
part of the island looks at a die 
stance like a green lawn, dazzling 
to the view: herbage has taken 
root here, and there are a number 
of tufts of long cass (saccharum 
spontaneum) that thrive very well,” 
The prime minister of the late 
king of Candy is now a prisoner 
in the fort of Colombo, at Ceys 
lon; his name is Ellepoley, a fine 
intelligent-looking man, and pos- 
sessed of considerable talents: his 
title is that of an adjar. Others 
of the Candian chief people have 
been sent to the Isle of France, in 
the Liverpool frigate ; and man 
inferior ones are in prison in dit- 
ferent parts of the island of Cey- 
lon. The king of Candy has been 
a prisoner at Vellore, on the con- 
tinent of India, some time. 
Accounts from Mauritius de- 
(M 2) scribe 
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scribe the slave trade as carried on 
there to a very great extent; and 
that quite in defiance of public au- 
thorities. 

Madras Gazettes to the 21st of 
August have been received. The 
principal inhabitants of this presi- 
dency held a public meeting ; at 
which it was resolved, among 
other marks of their high estima- 
tion of the services of the gover- 
nor-general, to present him with 
a diamond star, The noble mar- 
quis, however, with a rare spirit 
of disinterestedness, has declined 
this splendid testimonial of their 
regard, and expressed himself con- 
tented with the intention of thus 
manifesting it. The noble mar- 
quis had been slightly indisposed. 
—Sir T. Hislop arrived at Madras 
on the 29th of June.—The mar- 
chioness of Hastings arrived at 
Calcutta on the 1 of June, in 
the company’s ship Waterloo ; 
having sailed from England on 
the 2d of last March. 

AFRICA, 

By the Hottentot, captain Tay- 
lor, arrived in 59 days from the 
Cape of Good Hope, intelligence 
has been received of the total de- 
feat of the Caffre forces, and of 
the capture and defeat of the 
principal leaders. The Hot. 
tentot landed dispatches for go- 
vernment at Dover. On the 
day before she sailed, the gover- 
nor (lord Charles Somerset) and 
suite embarked on board his ma- 
jesty’s brig Redwing, for Algoa 

ay; for the purpose, as is sup- 
posed, of making terms of peace 
with the savages, and fixing the 
future boundary of their country 
in the direction of the colony. 

By the Dutch ship Governor, 
Bille, which arrived at the Cape 
of Good Hope on the 10th of 
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September, from Batavia, ad. 
vices are received that an insurrec. 
tion among the natives of Palem. 
ban (or the south-east coast of Sy. 
matra ) had taken place, and that 
they had murdered all the Dutch 
settlers except Mr. Muntinghe, the 
superintendant, who fortunately 
escaped. 
AMERICA AND THE WEST INDIES, 
Intelligence has been received 
of a hurricane at Barbadoes, on 
the 13th, 14th, and 15th of Octo. 
ber, more dreadful than any that 
has occurred in the island since 
1780.—The town was deluged, 
and bridges and buildings carried 
away by the resistless_torrents,— 
On the plantations, the storm of 
wind tore up the canes by the 
roots; many houses were also 
blown down, and other con- 
siderable damage was done.— 
At Foster-hall estate, near Joe’s- 
river, some singular and awful 
phenomenaoccurred. Several of 
the buildings sunk under the earth, 
and were totally destroyed; anda 
house, where a flock of sheep and 
some cattle were lodged, was 
swallowed up, and entirely lost. 
A wood adjoining, suddenly 
moved down to the spot where 
Foster-hall buildings stood, and 
a field of canes took possession of 
a spot where a field of potatoes 
had b been, and which slid into the 
sea, A sinking of the earth o- 
curred in other parts of the island. 
The damage among the shire 
was considerable ; several of the 
vessels rode out the gale. Some 
lives were lost, but not so many 
as might have been expected: 

A letter from Nevis dated Oct. 
20, arrived from a most respects 
able quarter, states, that the 
of the kingdom of New G 
is in the hands of the Patriots. On 
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the Lith of September a general 
insurrection of the Creoles took 

ce at Santa Fe, the capital. 
Allthe Spaniards were murder- 
ed, the governor and a few officers 
of the government excepted ; and 
they were compelled to fly in such 
haste as to leave every thing be- 
hind them, both public and pri- 
vate property. This occurred pre- 
vious to the entry of Bolivar into 
the city, which took place about 
seven days afterwards, He found 
in the city a treasure amountin 
to two millions and a half of dol- 
lars. In the Oronoco Gazettes, 
the details of Bolivar’s military 
career, in his advance on the ca- 
pital of New Granada, are con- 
tained. The most important bat- 
tle was fought at a place called 
Baucha ; the action, though not 
on so large a scale as that of 
Maipo, fought last year in Chili, 
bears some resemblance to it in 
its results, and was equally deci- 
sive in favour of the patriots. The 
force of the royalists consisted of 
$000 men, and of this number 
only fifty are said to have escaped, 
Beraida, the Spanish general, to- 
gether with the second in com- 
mand, were killed; and 1600 
were taken prisoners, 

By a letter from St. Vincent’s 
of the 23d of October it appears 
that St. Lucia had also suffered 
very severely by the hurricane that 
did so much mischief at Barbadoes. 

On the 4th ult. a fire broke out 
at Wilmington, North Carolina, 
which destroyed about 300 houses, 
and occasioned a loss of prapert 
to the amount of 1,000,000 of dol- 
lars. Only one life was lost, that 
of a captain Farquhar M‘Rae,who 
Was crushed to atoms by the fall 
of a house, into which he had ven- 
tured, to save the property of a 
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neighbour. The fire was strongl 
suspected to have been the | 
of an incendiary, 

A fire had also broken out in 
the forests of the Dismal Swamp, 
in New Jersey, in the latter end of 
October, and continued burning 
at the date of the latest accounts 
from that quarter, It had already 
destroyed about 3,000 acres of 
timber. 

The St. Louis Gazette, after 
giving some account of the testi- 
monies existing in support of the 
opinion that there is now inha- 
biting the southern branches of the 
Missouri, a race of men descend- 
ed from the Welch emigrants, 
who embarked, to the number of 
327 persons, in ten vessels, under 
prince Madoc, in A. D. 1170, 
from North Wales, mentions, that 
an expedition is now on foot fora 
thorough investigation of the fact. 
The persons engaged in the un- 
dertaking are Messrs. Roberts and 
Parry, Welchmen, who speak the 
language of North and South 


Wales: it is said, they are indus- 
trious, pereseeerns men, and that 
they will pursue the search as long 


as the probability of a discovery 
exists. 

Advices from Halifax, of the 
18th of November, state, that on 
the 11th of that month the naval 
hospital in that town was consum- 
ed by fire, owing to the careless- 
ness of one of the nurses, who 
unhappily fell a victim to the 
flames, Fortunately, there was 
but one patient in the hospital, 
and he escaped, The loss is esti- 
mated at 48,000 dollars. 

Halifax papers to the 5th inst. 
inform us, that the earl of Dal- 
housie had received his appoint- 
ment to be governor-general of 
his majesty’s dominions in North 

(M3) America, 
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America, in the room of the late 
duke of Richmond. Lieutant- 
—— sir James Kempt succeeds 

earl of Dalhousie as governor 
of Nova Scotia. 

Letters from New Orleans to 
the 25th November state, that the 
fever of thatplace, although some- 
what mitigated in its malignity, 
still raged ; making the town, as 
it were, a grave-yard, The sextons 
of that city, in a report to the 
mayor, state, that upwards of 
1,200 bodies were deposited in the 
grave-yards in the course 60 days. 

Letters from St. Thomas, of 
the 27th,withinclosures from Mar- 

ita, of the 9th October mention 
at great disease prevailed inMar- 
rita; where general English had 
ied,aswell as several other British. 
AWFUL STORM AT MONTREAL. 

The dark and thick weather 
which was experienced in this city 
some time back, it appears from 
the papers, extended throughout 
the United States, as well as the 
neighbouring provinces. In the 
district of Maine, the darkness was 
very great at times, during which 

riod there were occasional peals 
of thunder and very vivid light- 
ning. The appearance of the fir- 
mament was awfully grand and 
terrific, which excited unpleasant 
sensations, and gave rise to the 
most fearful apprehensions in the 
minds of many persons. In Mon- 
treal also, the darkness was very 
great, particularly on a Sabbath 
morning, the whole atmosphere 
appeared as covered with a thick 
haze of a dingy orange colour, 
during which, rain fell of a dark 
inky appearance, and apparently 
impregnated with some black sub- 
stance, resembling soot. At this 
period many conjectures ‘were 
afloat, among which, that a vol- 
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cano had broken out in some di. 
stant quarter. The weather after 
this became pleasant, until the 
Tuesday following, when, at 1? 
o’clock, a heavy damp vapour ene 
veloped the whole city, when it 
became necessary to light candles 
in all the houses; the stalls of the 
butchers were also lighted. The 
appearance was awful and grand 
inthe extreme. A little before 
three o'clock, a slight shock of an 
earthquake was felt, accompanied 
with a noise resembling the di- 
stant discharge of artillery, Itwas 
now that the increasing gloom en- 
grossed universal attention; at 
twenty minutes past three, when 
the darkness seemed tohave reach- 
ed its greatest depth, the wholecity 
was instantaneously illuminated by 
the most vivid flash of lightning 
ever witnessed in Montreal, im- 
mediately followed by a peal of 
thunder, so loud and near, as to 
shake the strongest buildings to 
their foundations, which was fol- 
lowed by other peals, and accom- 
panied by a heavy shower of rain 
of the colour above described.— 
After four p. m. the heavens be- 
gan to assume a brighter appear 
ance, and fear gradually to sub- 
side. Between four and five, it 
was discovered that the steeple of 
the French church in Notre Dame- 
street was on fire; the flames were 
seen issuing from the top of the 
spire, which, through the haze, 
had the appearance of a light 
house seen far at sea. A en 
pine was taken up the steeple, and 
1e fire extinguished after great 
exertions, between eight and nine 
at night. At eight o’clock the 
iron crucifix fell with a most tre 
mendous crash, and broke in % 

veral pieces, 
In fe Warden’s account of the 
United 
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United States,”’ under the head of 
« New Hampshire,’’ is the follow- 
ing passage in reference to the 
constitution of that state :—* As 
all political institutions are liable 
to injury from gradual changes 
and encroachments, it is provided, 
that the constitution of this state 
shall, every seven years, be sub- 
mitted to the revision of the whole 
qualified voters, that it may be 
purged of any abuses that have 
crept in, and brought back to its 
frst principles.” It thus appears, 
that our American brethren have 
a septennial reform: but Mr. 
Warden does not state how this 
= oo has hitherto operated. 
ccounts have been received 
from Valparaiso of the 15th Au- 
st. Anexpress had just reach- 
ed that place from Buenos Ayres, 
with news that a Spanish squa- 
dron, consisting of two ships of 
the line and three frigates, had 
been discovered off the Cape de 
Verd islands, on the 30th of June, 
destined for Lima. This informa- 
tion had created a considerable 
sensation at Valparaiso; and it 
was then determined, that the ex- 
premon under lord Cochrane, 
aving on board 4,000 Congreve 
rockets, should put to sea as soon 
as possible, in order to make a 
second attack on Lima, previous 
to the arrival of the squadron 
above mentioned ; and it was ex- 
pected that it would get under 
weigh by the 2d of September. 
His lordship had shown himself 
extremely well inclined to the Bri- 
tish interest in those seas; and, by 
his advice, the government of 
Chili had allowed all British ves- 
sels to g0 in and out of the ports 
On the south-west coast, under 
blockade, while those of other na- 
tions were not allowed to have any 
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intercourse whatever with them, 
Trade, it is said, was improving 
at Valparaiso, where there was a~ 
pretty considerable quantity of 
specie collected; a portion of 
which was destined for this coun- 
try, but was detained from the 
want of proper conveyances. 

Some of the American papers 
are full of complaints and me- 
naces against lord Cochrane, for 
having confiscated a large sumin 
dollars (142,000) being the pro- 
ceeds of the cargo of theAmerican 
brig Macedonian, which had been 
sold, as is alleged, at Lima, to 
the Spanish Phillippine company. 
The American captain, on get- 
ting away from lord Cochrane, 
asserts, that his lordship kept him 
a prisoner until he had signed a 
certificate that the money was 
Spanish property; although he 
(the captain) had repeatedly as- 
sured his lordship that it selene 
ed to American citizens.—Docu- 
ments, it is said, substantiating 
this statement, had been trans- 
mitted to the American vice-con- 
sul at Valparaiso. 

Accounts from Rio Janeiro, of 
the 6th of October, state, that the 
inhabitants of Monde Video, under 
the apprehension of Spain dis- 
patching an expedition to the river 
Plate, sent a deputation to the 
king of the Brazils, to know if they 
were to be given up to Spain. The 
king, in return, assured them of 
their perfect security under the 
Portuguese government, 

The Jamaica papers contain a 
narrative of another expedition by 
M‘Gregor, which failed, no less 
disgracefully than that of Porto 
Bello, The present relation is 
signed by a few of the survivin 
victims of an ill-judged attac 
upon Rio de la Hache, a town of 
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New Granada, to the westward of 
the Gulf of Maracaybo. With 
200 men, the remnant of more 
than 1,200 brave English soldiers, 
who had mostly perished through 
hunger or disease, M‘Gregor sail- 
ed from Aux Cayes for the above- 
mentioned Spanish town. The 

lace was gained, though with the 
loss of nearly one-third of our un- 
fortunate countrymen; and lost 
after a véry few days ; when hard- 
ly one of them escaped the edge 
of the sword. The commander- 
in-chief remained on board his 
ship until after the first action 
ended, and betook himself to sea 
again before the second began ; 
never having seen blood drawn, 
nor heard a shot fired throughout 
the whole expedition. Eight of- 
ficers, including colonel Nor- 
cott, who had hitherto bravely 
headed the troops, abandoned 
their unworthy leader at Rio de la 
Hache, and published the state- 
ment to which we refer; as a pro- 
test against the conduct of M‘Gre- 
gor, and an exposure of his cha- 
racter and pretensions to the 
world. — Killed, wounded, and 
missing——Major Atkinson, lieu- 
tenants Middleton and Halpin, 
and 20 rank and file killed.—Co. 
lonel de Lima, colonel Beridge, 
and captain Metosa; lieutenants 
West, Upton, Gahan, Moran, 
Lafey, Cray, Cavannah, Mitchell, 
Mullion, and Suter, and adjutant 
Smith, and 31 rank and _ file, 
wounded,—Captain Maher, lieu- 
tenant Conway, and 4 rank and 
fe, missing. 

Letters a Jamaica, Oct. 23, 
represent the late sickness in that 
island as more severe than any 
felt for twenty years past—troops 
lost, 500 rank and file, exclusive 
of officers. 
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The following address from 
the university of Oxford was pre. 
sented 

“To his royal highness the 
Prince Regent. 

“ We, his majesty’s most duti. 
ful and loyal subjects, the chan. 
cellor, masters, and scholars of 
the university of Oxford, 
leave to oer your royal] high. 
ness in this alarming and awful 
state of our country, with renewed 
assurances of our zealous attach. 
ment to his majesty’s person, fa. 
mily, and government, and to 
that happy constitution in church 
and state, which is established in 
this realm, 

«« With these sentiments we are 
unalterably impressed. We have 
already ov hap. een once been per- 
mitted to lay them at your royal 
highness’s feet ; and we are sene 
sible that the best mode, and the 
most acceptable to your royal 
highness, by which we can ma- 
nifest the deep conviction with 
which they are rooted in our own 
minds, is by impressing them also 
upon the minds of others; and by 
inculcating the doctrines of true 
religion and the principles of loy- 
alty to the throne, obedience to 
the laws, and attachment to the 
constitution, on those whom we 
are preparing for the discharge, 
in their various stations, of du- 
ties inseparably connected with 
the public interests. 

« But we view with the or 
est apprehension the continually 
increasing efforts which are made 
to undermine, throughout 
country,the groundwor sof every 
duty, both public and private; 
and at a time when all authority 
is outraged, and all public order 
insulted and violated; and ¥ 
dangers of unusual magnitues, 

arising 
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arising out of the rapid and con- 
progress of blasphemy and 
edition, threaten both the peace 
of the community and the per- 
sonal security of individuals, we 
should be equally wanting to our 
feelings and our duty, if we did 
not, in this public manner, again 
express our abhorrence of such 
rts, and our anxiety to main- 
tain, unimpaired, the authority of 
the laws, the dignity of the crown, 
and the independence of the le- 
gislature. On these principles we 
will continue to act as we trust we 
have hitherto acted. We know 
that they are the foundations of 
that public happiness which our 
country, by the blessings of Pro- 
vidence, has enjoyed under the 
auspicious government of your 
royal highness’s house; and we 
are convinced that a zealous and 
active support of them is required 
from us by every consideration 
both of civil and religious duty.” 

“Given at our tae of con- 
vocation, under our common seal, 
this twenty-eighth day of Octo- 
ber, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and nine- 
teen.” 

To which his royal highness the 
prince regent returned the follow- 
mg gracious answer :— 

“TI return you my warmest 
thanks for this loyal and dutiful 
address. I was fully persuaded 
that the university of Oxford, 
woe area as it is for the 
soundest principles of loyalty and 
religion, could not contemplate 
without the utmost reprobation 
and alarm the means so actively 
employed to destroy public mo- 
rals at their very source ; to bring 
mto hatred and contempt all the 
civil authorities of the country ; 
and ultimately to subvert the whole 
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fabric of our constitution, both 
in church and state. Such an 
avowal of your principles, at this 
most important conjuncture, is 
highly gratifying to me; and I 
am persuaded you will ever con- 
sider it to be your indispensable 
duty to spare no exertions in in- 
stilling them into the minds of 
those intrusted to your care, as 
the only solid foundation of pri- 
vate honour and happiness, as well 
as of public security and prospe- 
rity.” 

Dec. 7.—The rev. archdeacon 
Wollaston, rector of the parish of 
East Dereham, Norfolk, at his 
tithe-audit, in consequence of the 
great depression in the price of 
grain, returned five per cent. to 
the farmers—an example worthy 
of imitation. 

Yarmouth, Dec. 9.—We la- 
ment to state, that the whole line 
of this coast presents a scene of 
devastation and ruin, occasioned 
by the late strong gales from the 
eastward. Wreck lies scattered 
at every step; and the melancholy 
conclusion is, that several ships, 
wah their unfortunate crews, have 
gone down : besides these, there 
are many vessels stranded ; some 
of which are so much damaged 
as to render them not worth re. 

airing. Various articles have 
a washed ashore at this place, 
and a crew of fourteen men ar- 
rived in an open boat, on Wed- 
nesday, having been obliged to 
quit their ship, which was en- 
tangled inthe sands, The vessel 
was plainly seen from the shore, 
and it is hoped she will be saved. 
It is reported that one of the re- 
venue cutters is lost.—On Tues- 
day night, the Phenix, from Co- 
penhagen, with a valuable cargos 
bound for St. Croix, was totally 
wrecked 
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wrecked near this town, and the versity several candidates have al. 
crew unfortunately perished. ready declared themselves, 

A novel mode of disposing of —§ The heir of the ill-fated Gus. 
an estate has been publicly an- tavus, and nephew tothe em 
nounced in Suffolk. A house, Alexander, is now in Edinburgh 
with garden and orchard, at where he is to reside for several 
Thorndon and Thwaite, isto be months. He is about 19 or 99 
raffled for by one hundred sub- and of a manly and modest ~ 
scribers, at five pounds each. dress. 

Should the number be completed, Some gentlemen of Edinburgh 
the winner is to pay 20/, and the have taken the celebrated calen. 
present proprietor 10/. for the lating boy, Bidder, under their 
good of the company. protection, and mean to give him 

A single potatoe was cut into a college education; they als 
eyes and planted in the garden of gave his father a sum of money 
C. Moore, esq. at Woodbridge, to take home to his family, 
Suffolk ; and the produce wasthe A person named Smyth, who 
surprising quantity of a bushel had been twelve years church. 
skep without being heaped, and it warden of the parish of St, Mi- 
weighed 641bs. The potatoesare chan, Dublin, has been tried for 
remarkably fine. a robbery of the most atrocious 

The presentation of a valuable description. After a charity ser. 
living in Cheshire is supposed to mon, while employed with others 
have recently lapsed to the uni- in the vestry-room, to count the 
versity of Cambridge, under the contributions of the benevolent, 
following circumstances: The he was seen to pass bank notes, at 
death off the incumbent being de- various times, from one hand to 
clared by his physicians to be fast the other, squeeze them into a 
approaching at Leamington, a small compass, and then slily put 
person entered into acontract for them into his pocket. He was 
the purchase of the next presenta- searched, and from 20/. to 30/. 
tion for 6000/. which was exe- foundonhim. He received sen 
cuted about six hours before the tence of transportation for seven 
decease of the incumbent. ‘This years. 
sale is objected toon twogrounds 20.—Nathan Broadhurst was 
—Ilst, That the patron, , oe a sent off to Lancaster on a charge 
catholic, could not sell the next of high treason, committed at 
presentation attached to the ad- Burnley on the 16th of Novem- 
vowson; and Qdly, that, if he ber, under:the name of Walker, 
possessed such right, the convey- in company with John Knight. 
ance was not executed in due The following particulars, te 
time.—The probability of this specting the me of living 
lapse has occasioned considerable with the weavers of Glasgow: 
interest in the university, the liv- the neighbourhood, are cumous 
ing being estimated at 1500/. per and interesting. They were com 
ann. Should such lapse be ad- municated to sir John Sinclair by 

judged, the presentation will bee Mr. James Boaz, accomptant 
come elective in the Masters of Glasgow. : ; 
Arts: on the books of the uni- «s Weavers and their fant 
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long been accustomed to 
— Se the bulkiest part of 
’ their food, and in the present state 
of their business hundreds can 
little else. Oatmeal porridge, 
or pease broth, with butter-milk, 
or swatts, formed their breakfast 
and supper; but potatoes being 
cheaper, many now substitute 
them for the former, at least for 
supper. Herrings, cod, or ling 
fsh, sometimes flesh and broth, 
with potatoes or oat cakes, used 
to be their dinner ; but many are 
now occasionally at a loss to get 
even potatoes and salt. This has 
much decreased the consumption 
of oatmeal, and few now ever get 
the luxury of wheaten bread. 
There are great numbers, hows 
ever, who still make a tea or cof- 
fee breakfast, with bread and but- 
te. When dinner-time comes, 
tea or coffee again, with red or 
white herrings, or other animal 
food if they can getit; and po- 
tatoes with salt, or porridge, or 
sowens and butter-milk to sup- 
per. But tea and sugar are so 
dear, that to make the meal at all 
comfortable, stretches the feeble 
means too much, That fare, how- 
ever, having once become habitual 
with many, and being more exhi- 
tae cannot by all be given 
up. Qatmeal is at present about 
\7d. or 18d. per peck, or 2d. per 
pound avoirdupois; from six to 
tounces will make a good 
ul of porridge for a work. 
ing man, which, with salt, but. 
ter-milk, butter, or treacle, may 
cost in all, say id¢. A man may 
live on 21 such meals for 2s. 8d. 
per week,”’ 
Dartmoor.—Notice has been 
en of the intention of the chief- 
justuce of Chester to bring ina bill 
for supplying the poor of the me- 
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tropolis, and a certain district 
round it, with employment and 
subsistence. The plan, we un- 
derstand, is to form a joint-stock 
company, with an extensive capi- 
tal—to procure an act of incor- 
poration—and with provisions to 
settle all claims of right to pas- 
turage, &c.—to convert Dart- 
moor prison into a metropolitan 
school, to which the London pa- 
rishes may send their children, 
who, in addition to the common 
elements of education, will be em- 
ployed in the several processes of 
preparing and manufacturing flax 
—and who, when they arrive at 
the age of manhood, may have 
allotments of the moor, on lease, 
to establish themselves in the hus- 
bandry they have been taught— 
the produce of their own labour 
while apprentices, being bestowed 
on them asa capital with which 
to set out. The forest of Dart 
moor, containing more than sixty 
thousand acres, is parcel of the 
duchy of Cornwall, settled by 
Edward I. on the prince of Wales, 
and on all future eldest sons of 
the king, who were to have the 
title of dukes of Cornwall. The 
improvement of this tract of land 
has been often contemplated. It 
was proposed to the council of 
his sora highness by Mr, Robt. 
Fraser, nearly 30 years ago, but 
the project was abandoned. Mr. 
Fraser made a survey of the foe 
rest thirty years ago, but since 
that time much practical improve- 
ment has taken place in husband- 
ry, through the application of 
eniaical nowledge to the me- 
lioration of soils, The use of 
lime, in particular, has been proved 
to convert bogs and marshes into 

roductive land; and, wherever 


ime can be procured on easy 
terms, 
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terms, its efficacy in improving 
peat and turfy soils is oe ° 
It is, we understand, upon this 
manure, that the present hope of 
redeeming Dartmoor from steri- 
lity is founded. Experience has 
been made of its efficacy for the 
last two years, by sir Thomas 
‘l'yrwhitt, who has thereby pro- 
duced a crop of valuable flax, for 
which he has received the thanks 
and the medal of the Bath agri- 
cultural society. 

Windsor Castle, Dec. 4, 1819.— 
«* His majesty’s disorder has un- 
dergone no alteration, His ma- 
jesty was indisposed for two days 
a fortnight since, but has now re- 
covered his ordinary bodily health, 
which is good considering his 
great age.” 

A gentleman who has lately 
been in the presence of his ma- 
jesty states, that the appearance 
of our ancient monarch is the 
most venerable imaginable. His 
hair and beard are as white as the 
drifted snow, and the latter flows 
gracefully over a breast which 
now feels not the pleasures or the 
pains of life.—When the gentle- 
man saw him, he was dressed in 
a loose satin robe lined with fur, 
sitting in an apparently pensive 
mood, with his elbows on a table, 
his head resting on his hands, and 
seemingly regardless of all exter- 
nal objects. 

About # 0’clock in the morn- 
ing the inhabitants of Crooked- 
lane were alarmed by a loud 
shriek, which was occasioned by 
the following dreadful circum- 
stance :—-Mrs. Matthews, about 
thirty years of age, wife of Mr. 
Thomas Matthews, wire-worker, 
No. 9, Crooked-lane, had of late 
been in a state of despondency, 
but was getting better. At the 
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time above stated she was oo; 
with that dreadful malady, aed 
at the moment took a fine boy 
four months old, from the cradle, 
and threw it out, from the second 
floor back room, into St, Mar. 
tin’s burial-ground. She then 
opened the window on the third 
floor, which looks into Crooked. 
lane, and instantly jumped out, 
She fell head foremost into the 
road, and was instantly killed, 
The infant was taken up alive, 
but no hopes are entertained of its 
recovery. A coroner’s inquest 
was afterwards held on the body 
of Mrs. M, and a verdict of lunacy 
returned. 

An alarming fire broke out at 
Hounslow on the premises of Mr, 
Fagg. It happened in the rick 
yard, through Mr. Fagg firing at 
some sparrows; and three valu. 
able wheat-ricks worth 800/, were 
destroyed. It is thought that 
some wadding had lodged in the 
ricks. 

An inquisition was held at 5t. 
Thomas’s hospital on the body of 
a poor man who had been en- 
gaged in digging a grave (27 feet 

eep) in the church-yard of the 
parish of St. Botolph, Bishops 
gate Without. It appeared in 
evidence, that the shoring boards 

iving way, the sides of the grave 
fell in, and the deceased was bus 
ried up tothe chin, It was near- 
ly an hour before the poor fellow 
could be extricated from hisdread- 
ful situation. The deceased re 
peatedly cried out, “ For God's 
sake take me out, or I shall die. 
He was conveyed to St. Thomas 
hospital, where he died. The co- 
roner’s inquest returned a 
of Accidental death. f 

The lord mayor held hia Fes 
court of common coun 4 


wa 
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was uncommonly numerous, and 
the subjects to be taken ipto con- 
sideration were of the utmost in- 
terest in the city. hohe first 
ing was upon the question 0 
7 ribe sanad thanks to the 
td mayor for his conduct 
while inoffice. Mr. deputy Wil- 
liams moved the thanks. An 
amendment, expressing strong 
censure, was moved by Mr. 
Blacket, and carried. 

The next topic of discussion 
was, the prosecution instituted 
by the court of aldermen against 
ur. alderman Waithman and 
others, for riotously obstructing 
the election of a lord mayor at 
the late common hall. Resolu- 
tions, declaring that the aldermen 
have no controul over the livery, 
ee the chamberlain from 

ishing funds for such prose- 
cution, and recommending the 
withdrawing of the legal pro- 
ceedings, were moved by Mr. J. 
Williams, and carried without a 
division. 

6.—A court of common coun- 
cilwasheld. A report was made 
from the committee which had 
been appointed to watch the pro- 
ceedings of the court of alder- 
men, in the prosecution which 
they had directed to be carried 
on against alderman Waithman 
and others. The committee 
stated it to be their opinion, that 
sich a proceeding was pregnant 
with great danger to the rights of 
the citizens of London ; but they 
could take no step in the business 
until it was referred to the court 
ofaldermen. A motion was ac- 
cordingly made, that it be refer- 

| to the court of aldermen, 
which was carried. 

8.—A court of aldermen was 
held at Guildhall ; when the late 
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recommendation of the court of 
common council was presented ; 
upon which they immediately 
came to a resolution, declaring 
«That the court, from the eare 
liest period, have had the right 
to draw, and in the exercise 
thereof have drawn upon the 
chamber, for the payment of all 
such sum or sums of money, as 
well for prosecutions directed by 
them as otherwise, as they, 
from time to time, have deem- 
ed necessary for the purposes of 
justice. That whilst the court is 
pursuing its due course of public 
duty, it becomes highly impera- 
tive upon them to maintain and 
defend their rights and privileges 
against all attacks or attempts 
that may be made thereon. That 
much as this court would feel 
gratified in acceding to the unae 
nimous recommendation of the 
court of common council to with- 
draw their resolution against the 
parties implicated, could their 
sense of duty permit them to do 
so, they feel themselves bound to 
enter their most firm and decided 
protest against the resolutions of 
that court, and the power at- 
tempted to be exercised thereby 
over this court, in directing the 
chamberlain not to pay any ex- 
penses that have been incurred, 
or may be incurred, in respect of 

such prosecutions. 
18.—An accident occurred, 
which originated in a false alarm 
of fire having been given at the 
house of Mr. Duff, dyer, &c. 
East Smithfield. It appeared that 
the niece of Mr. Duff awoke from 
a sleep very much terrified, hav- 
ing dreamt that the house was on 
fire. She shrieked very loud, 
the moment she was awakened, 
«“ Fire, fire!” and her cries 
awoke 
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awoke Mr. Duff, who slept in 


an adjoining room. He, suppos- 
ing her bed-clothes were on fire, 
ran down stairs without satisfying 
himself of the truth of his appre- 
hensions, and procured a pail of 
water. He ran up stairs with 
it; and, by some accident, his 
foot slipped, and he fell down 
from the top of the stairs to the 
bottom, and broke his neck. 

15.—A_ meeting of booksellers 
and printers was held at the Lon- 
don coffee-house, to take into con- 
sideration the provisions of a bill 
before parliament for more effec- 
tually preventing seditious and 
blasphemous libels, Joseph But- 
terworth, esq. inthe chair. Se- 
veral resolutions were passed, 
and it was unanimously resolved, 
that “a petition be presented to 
the house of commons, praying 
that the same bill, so far as 1e- 
spects the punishment of trans- 
portation and death for vending 
such blasphemous or seditious |t- 
bels as in the said bill are men- 
tioned, might not pass intoalaw.” 
In the Sth resolution it was justly 
observed, “ That a very great 
number of historical, political, 
and religious works are written 
and composed and published in 
London at stated periods, and 
that most of such works areof tem- 
porary and immediate public in- 
terest, and that such works issue 
fromthe press and passthrough the 
hands of several different book- 
sellers, and many thousands 
thereof are delivered to the public 
within a very few hours after 
their first publication, and that a 
previous perusal or consideration 
of such works, by such venders 
of the same as are not the original 
or first publishers, is impracti- 
cable,” 
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The clause relative to trans. 
portation on the second ¢op, 
viction for the same offence, was 
afterwards withdrawn by mini. 
sters, and mitigated to the sen. 
tence of banishment. In conse. 
quence the following remarks 
have been circulated by the book. 
sellers and printers in the metro. 
polis and its vicinity, « With 
respect to the clause relative to 
banishment, the booksellers and 
printers still feel insuperable ob. 
jections. There is certainly a 
difference in thetwo punishments; 
but although the one be more 
ignominious and degrading than 
the other, yet that of banishment 
may have a severity of operation 
equal to that of transportation in 
most cases, and may in some 
cases be more severe. And 
while inevitable ruin attends ei. 
ther punishment, the sufferer is 
thereby placed beyond the benign 
influence of the British consti- 
tution, and left in a situation 
from whence the crown, the 
fountain of mercy, cannot be sup- 
plicated; or, at best, suplicated 
under disadvantages from which 
the greatest criminal is free, while 
permitted to remain in this coun- 
try. These considerations, it i 
presumed, are of the highest im- 
portance with regard to crimes 
like libel, which are not specific 
and certain, and which after com 
viction may, from that circum 
stance, admit of many extenus 
tions not immediately apparent. 
And as a principle of just a 
wise legislation has been ap 


in rejecting the af 


transportation for the crimes men- 
tioned in the bill; so the 

sellers and printers venture © 
hope, that the punishment of ba 
nishment, hitherto maaan 
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permanent measure) in the ju- 
r dence of this country, will 
not be retained. They scarcely 
feel less apprehensive of the con- 
sequences of being subject to one 
ishment, than they were of 
ing subject to both ; and they 
cannot but feel great apprehen- 
sion and alarm in the contem- 
ion of a measure which in- 
volves every personal and domes- 
tic comfort.”’ 

Petitions have been presented 
to the house of commons from 
numerous bodies of booksellers 
ef London, Liverpool, Bristol, 
Birmingham, and other places, 

inst the newspaper stamp du- 
ties bill; setting forth the ruin- 
ous effects which that measure 
would have on the trade in ge- 
neral, 

At Bow-street, Mr. sheriff 
Parkyne. was held to bail, on a 
efarge of libel preferred against 
him by Alexander Stewart, esq. 
a magistrate of the county of 
Down, Ireland. The matter re- 
lates to a letter which Mr. Par- 
kyns had published in an Irish 
newspaper, in Nov. 1818; wherein 
he charges Mr. Stewart with a 
dereliction of his magisterial duty, 
consequence of his not render- 
ing (as Mr. Parkyns supposed) 
Proper assistance in taking his 
srvant, who had robbed him to 
a large amount, and whom Mr. 
Parkyns had pursued from 

ndon to Ireland. The ser- 
vant was ultimately taken, and 
convicted, 

_17—The following are the 
‘eumstances attending the ar- 
test of Mr. Hobhouse, in conse- 
quence of the house of commons 
aving declared him guilty of 
a breach of privilege, in publish- 
0g some offensive remarks on the 
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members : Mr. Hobhouse, with his 
friend Mr. M. Bruce, was at No. I, 
in New-street, Spring Gardens, 
about six wr this evening, 
when a messenger of the house 
of commons, acting as deputy 
serjeant at arms, made his ap- 
pearance, and produced the speak. 
er’s warrant as his authority for 
taking Mr. Hobhouse into cus- 
tody. Mr. Hobhouse said, he 
considered the warrant to be il- 
legal; and the tribunal, which 
had condemned him unheard, and 
in his absence, to be also illegal ; 
and that he refused to obey the 
warrant. The messenger replied, 
that he had brought a force with 
him to execute the warrant, and 
the men were in the house. Mr. 
Hobhouse desired him to carry 
back his refusal to the speaker ; 
but the messenger said he could 
not quithim. “Then,” replied 
Mr. Hobhouse, ‘* you must use 
your force, for I will submit to 
nothing else.” ‘Two other mes- 
sengers soon after made their 
appearance ; when the first mes- 
senger, laying his hand on Mr. 
Hobhouse, said, ** You are my 
prisoner.” Mr, Hobhouse then 
replied, “ I must submit to force, 
but I protest against this illegal 
seizure, and desire you to inform 
the speaker thereof.’ Mr. Hob- 
house was immediately taken to 
Newgate, by two of the messen- 
gers, in a hackney coach, 

The bill for the relief of insole 
vent debtors, proposed by lord 
Althorpe, has been printed by 
order of the house of commons. It 
prohibits officers of the court from 
taking gratuities, ‘The petition- 
ing creditors may compel the 
surrender of the insolvent’s pro- 
perty, which shall vest in the 


provisional assignee. Examiners 
are 
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are to be appointed by the com- 
missioner : they are authorized to 
compel the attendance of wit- 
nesses, and are empowered to al- 
low ordisallow claims of creditors, 
subject however to an appeal to 
the commissioner, The assignees 
have a power of making compo- 
sitions with creditors. In the 
country, examiners may be ap- 
pointed by justices of the peace 
at quarter sessions, and the com- 
missioner of the court in London 
may direct prisoners, in certain 
cases, to be examined before jus- 
tices at the quarter sessions. Pri. 
soners, after discharge, becoming 
possessed of public funds, or any 
other species of property, and re- 
fusing to convey such property, 
the court may, upon petition in a 
summary way, order such persons 
to be again arrested. 

The petition in favour of Henry 
Stent, signed by 14,000 per- 
sons, has been laid before the 
age regent by lord Sidmouth. 

is sentence is to be commuted 
to two years’ imprisonment in the 
House of Correction. 

The parish-officers of St.James’s 
have determined to sink wells in 
different parts of the parish, over 
which are to be placed handsome 
pumps of an improved construc- 
tion, for supplying the inhabitants 
with spring-water. 

The London sessions were 
compelled to adjourn, through 
the non-attendance of sufficient 
aldermen to forma court, Re- 
corder, jury, counsel, and witness- 
es, all accordingly departed ; and 
six prisoners, to be tried for as- 
saulis, were remanded till Jan, 
12, unless they could procure 
bail. 

18.—In the Sheriffs Court, 
Bedford row, Compton v. Wink- 
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awe a jury was sworn to 
amages against the defendant 
who had suffered judgement to 
pass by default, for breach of pro- 
mise of marriage. Winkworth 
was a linen-draper, residing at 
Guildford; and the plaintiff the 
daughter of a farmer, living with 
her mother, carrying on her de. 
ceased husband’s farm : both par 
ties at the time were under 9). 
It appeared, that matters had pro- 
ceeded even to purchasing the wed. 
ding-ring ; when defendant, with. 
out any cause, broke off the match, 
Numerouslettersofdefendant were 
read, some affording choice speci- 
mens of accurate spelling and de. 
licate sentiment. Of the former, 
we give a few examples—has for 
‘as ’—yuel for ‘jewel’—know for 
‘no’—no for ‘know'—sole and 
soal for * soul ’—schocking for 
‘ shocking,’ and scrail for‘scrawl.’ 
—QOne letter, which was dated 
Guildford, October 11, 1817, 
concluded as follows :— 

“I love you to my very heart 
and soal, I love you more and 
more every time I see you, my 
love. You are the sweetest of 
women, my life, my Angie, my 
lovliest Girl, and my precious 
Lamb. J love you my Dear H. a 
true I sit by the Fire-side. If you 
have no time, look your things 
out for the bearer, please 
them by your boy. With love, 
and remain, your’s sincerely, 

“W. Winkworth 

«P.S. Your sweet handwmt- 
ing is wanting; hope you 
oblige me with it; if not, I shall 
be very low-spirited. My deat 


girl, hearken to, me, 
“ “If you loves I, has I loves you, 
«no knife shall cut our love in tw 


“ Saturday night, 12, o'clock, 
a few kisses.” The 
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The jury gave their verdict 
damages—300/. 

983,—In the court of king’s 
bench, lord Ranelagh was found 
guilty of having applied several 
offensive epithets to counsellor 
Adolphus, for the purpose of pro- 
voking him to fight aduel. The 
circumstances of this case arose 
out of a late trial at the Middle- 
sex sessions, 

$1.—It appears by a return 
which has just been laid before 
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parliament, that the number of 
male and female pauper children, 
resident and non-resident, between 
the ages of six and sixteen, who 
were on the books of the several 
parishes within the bills of mors 
tality, as chargeable to each parish 
respectively, on the 5th day of 
May 1819, amounts to 13,430,— 
The resident pauper children are 
7,087 ; the non-resident, 6,343.— 
From twenty-eight parishes no 
return had been made. 


4A GENERAL BILL ef 
Curtsteninas and Buniars, from December 15, 1818, to December 14, 1819: 


’ Males 12,574) Inall, 
Christened Females11,726 § 24,500 
Decrease in burials 





, Males 9,671) In all, 
Buried fom 9.557 19,228 
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Darthea . ‘ . 9 Old Age and Debility . 1850)Killed by Falls and several 
bropsy . - 684) Palsy ° : . 202} other Accidents . . 65 
Dropsyin thebrain . . 417] Venereal ° . 14)Killed by Fighting =e 
lropsy inthe chest . 143] Rheumatism . 10/Killed by Lightning . 1 
Dvsentery ‘ . Q Rupture . P - 44/Murdered . oe te 2 
Epilepsy ° ‘ . 1} Scrofula . 28) Poisoned , os 3 
Eruptive diseases - 4) Small Pox . 712\Scalded . . : . 2 
Lrysipelas, or St, An- Sore Throat and Quinsey 19/Strangled . : a: | 
thony’s fire ; - §|Spasms . . ‘ . 42/Suffocated o 3 
Fever, ~ —_ « 1093] Stl-born : . 673|Suicides fs babe, 85 
Fever (Typhus) . 511Stone . Baga: — 
. Pie -  6|Stoppage inthe Stomach 15 Total 266 
MRC ciply » 13] Suddenly ; . 310 

Me . « 41/ Teething ee 
Hemorrhage » 18 57) Thrash Serte * 
Hooping Cough - « 750|}Worms . . » 8 








* There have been executed in the city of London and county of Satrev, 28; of which 


' 10 only have been reported to be buried within the Bills of Mortality. 
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BIRTHS in the year 1819. 


December 1818. At Paris, the 
countess de Salis, a son. 

_ In St. James’s-square, the du- 
chess of St. Alban’s, a son, 

At Belvoir Castle, the duchess 
of Rutland, a son. 

At Lenoxlove, near Hadding- 
ton, lady Blantyre, a son. 

January. At Exeter, the wife of 
the hon. C. Langdale, a daughter. 

February. At Ashburnham 
House, Hay-hill, the countess of 
Ashburnham, a son. 

At Westover House, Isle of 
Wight, the lady of sir L. T. Wor- 
sley Holmes, bart. a daughter. 

n Upper Grosvenor-street, the 
wife of the hon, H, Grey Bennet, 
a son. 

ee Gardiner, a son. 

In Hamilton-place, duchess of 
Bedford, a son. 

March. At lord Bagot’s, Blith- 
field, Staffordshire, lady Harriet 
Paget, a daughter. 

In Thayer-street, Manchester- 
square, the countess of Lusi, a 
son and heir, 

At Tonbridge Wells, mar- 
chioness of Ely, a daughter. 

In Portmanesquare, countess of 
Manvers, of a daughter. 

At Trimony, near Bagshot, the 
wife of the hon. Alex. Murray 

second son of the late earl of 
unmore ), a daughter. 

At Hanover, the duchess of 
Cambridge, of a son; and the 
duchess of Clarence, of a daugh- 
ter.—The former, we have the 
pleasure to say, js, with his royal 
mother, doing well ; the latter, we 
regret to add, only survived a few 
hours, It was baptized at nine 
o’clock the same morning, ace 
cording to the rites of the hie 
of England, by the names of 


Charlotte Angusta Louisa; and 
expired at one o’clock in the after. 
noon, 

The duchess of San Carlos, 
daughter. 

he wife of Joseph Richardson, 
of Cooksey, at Upton Warren, 
near Bromsgrove, of four girls, 

In Dublin, the duchess of Lein. 
ster, of a son; the infant takes 
the title of marquis of Kildare, 

April. Viscountess Folkstone, a 
daughter. 

In Nottingham-place, viscount. 
ess Newport, of a son and heir, 

At Copenhagen, the wife of 
Augustus John Foster, esq, his 
majesty’s envoy extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary at the court of 
Denmark, of a son. 

May. At Kensington Palace, 
her royal highness the duchess of 
Kent, of a princess,—There were 
present, his royal highness the 
duke of Sussex, the archbishop of 
Canterbury, the bishop of Lon- 
don, the duke ef Wellington, the 
marquis of Lansdown, earl Ba- 
thurst, Mr. Canning, and Mr. 
Vansittart. ' 

In Cleveland-row, the right 
hon. lady Louisa Lambton, the 
lady of J. G. Lambton, esq. M.P. 
a daughter. 

Lady Charles Bentinck, a son. 

In Conduit-street, the mght 
hon. lady James Stuart, of 4 
daughter. , 

At Oxford House, Grosvenor- 

lace, lady Milton, of a daughter, 
her ladyship’s seventh child. 

Her royal highness the duchess 
of Cumberland, of a pone at his 
royal highness’s hotel in Berlin. 

At St. Giles’s, near Great et 
rington, Devon, Elizabeth, wife 
Folley, a journeyman ca 
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The boys have been christened 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
June, In Stanley-place, Shrews- 
bury, the wife of the rev. Richard 
Massey ; being her twenty-second 


child. 
At Mitcham Grove, the lady of 


sir Thomas D. Acland, bart, of a ° 


son. 

In Park lane, viscountess Cran- 
ley, of a daughter. 

{n New Norfolk-street, the coun- 
tess of March, of a daughter. 

At Brachlin Castle (West- 
meath ), lady Eleanor Featherston, 
a son and heir. 

At Verdi, in Italy, a woman 
was delivered of five male chil- 
dren; two of them are dead, but 
three are still living, [In the time 
of Adrian, a woman of Alexan- 
dria was delivered also of five 
sons, all of whom lived to a good 


wat Edinburgh, countess Fla- 
haut, of a daughter. 

At Florence, lady Burghersh, 
of a son. 

July. At Stuart Hall (Tyrone), 
the countess of Castlestuart, of a 
daughter. 

t Stockholm, viscountess 
Strangford, of a daughter. 

At Yester, N. B. the marchion- 
ess of Tweedale, of a daughter. 

Augus!, The countess of Eu- 
ston, of a son. 

In Hertford-street, May-fair, 
the countess of Abingdon, of a 
s0n, 
At Blackhouse, near Wigton, 
the wife of Mr. D. Clarke, of 
a sons, who are all likely to do 
well, 
The wife of John Thelwall, 
police officer, of Liverpool, of 
One male and two female chil- 
dren ; the male was born alive, 
but died soon afterwards. 
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ArYelvertoft,Northamptonshire, 
the wife of Mr. Charles Humfrey, 
of three fine boys, who with the 
mother are likely to do well. 

The grand duchess Nikolajewna 
of Russia, a princess, who has re- 
ceived the name of Maria. 

In Grosvenor-square, the wife 
of Augustus Champion de Cres- 
pigny, esq. a son, 

The reigning duchess of Co- 
burg, a prince. 

At Dawlish, lady Frances Ley, 
a son, 

In Curzon-street, lady Caroline 
Ann Macdonald, of Clanronald, 
of a son and heir. 

At Clumber Park, Notting- 
hamshire, the duchess of New- 
castle, of a daughter. 

At Rosiere, near Lyndhurst, 
the countess of Errol, of a 
daughter. 

September. At Hawkhill, N. B. 
the lady of the lord justice Clerk, 
of a son. 

At Paris, the duchess of Berry, 
ofa princess; since named Louise 
Marie Theresse Demoiselle d’Ar- 
tois, 

October. At Dublin, the lady 
countess Talbot, of a son. 

The countess of Jersey, of a 
son. 

Lady William Russell, of a son 
and heir. 

Grand duchess of Mecklen- 
burgh Strelitz, of a son. 

he wife of a labouring man, 
of the name of Easton, residing 
at Chatham, of four children, three 
fine boys and one girl: they were 
all born alive, but Fed a fewhours 
after. 

Lady of sir C. Wolseley, bart. 
of a son. 

Lately, in Hill-street, Berkeley- 
sq. the wife of Henry Brougham, 
esq. M. P. of a dau htcr. 

(N oy No- 
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November. At Hillsborough, the 
marchioness of Downshire, of a 
son. 

At the South Parade, Cork, 
lady Audley of a son. ; 

At Edinburgh, the lady of sir 
Alex. Mackenzie, of Avoch, ofa 
son. 

At Edinburgh, the hon, Mrs. 
Dundas, of Dundas, of a son and 
heir. 

At Brahan Castle, Scotland, the 
hon, Mrs. Stewart Mackenzie, of 
Seaforth, of a daughter. 

At Fulham, viscountess Rane- 
lagh, of a daughter. 

At Corsham House, Wilts, the 
lady of Paul Methuen, esq. of a 
son. 

At Belton House, Lincoln- 
shire, the right hon. the countess 
of Brownlow, of a daughter. 

December. At the Hague, the 
countess of Athlone, of adaughter. 

At Shugburgh, Staffordshire, 
viscountess Anson, of a daughter. 





MARRIAGES in the year 1819. 
Nov. 1818. At the duke of 
Athol’s, Dunkeld, George Fair- 
holm, esq. of Greenknow, county 
Berwick, to honourable Caroline 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of lieu- 
tenantegeneral lord Forbes. 

Richard Valpy, esq. eldest son 
of rev. Dr. Valpy, to Phebe, 
eldest daughter of Joshua Rowe, 
of Torpoint, Cornwall. 

Edward Bullock, esq. of the 
Treasury, to Letitia, youngest 
daughter of the late rev. T. 
Pearce, D.D. sub-dean of his ma. 
jesty’s chapel royal, and preben- 
dary of Chester. 

Honourable Peter Boyle de 
Blaquiere, to Eliza, second daugh- 
ter of W, Roper, esq, of Rath. 
farnham Castle, and grand-daugh- 
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ter of the late honourable 
R. H. Roper. many 

Captain A.B. Valpy, R. N, 
third son of rev. Dr. Valpy, to 
Anna, daughter of Robert Harris, 
esq. of Reading, banker, 

January 1819. Charles Ducat, 
esq. M.D. to Charlotte, third 
daughter of W. Douglas, esq. of 
Sloane-street. 

At Chingford, Essex, the rey, 
Wm. Lake Baker, M.A, rector of 
EY igh Northamptonshire, son 
of John Baker, esq. of Hampstead, 
to Harriet Elizabeth, daughter of 
reverend Robert Lewis, rector of 
Chingford. 

Reverend G. B,Godbold, M.A. 
rector of Greatham, co. Hants, to 
Ellen Clara, daughter of the rey, 
T’.. Cooke, and niece of the bishop 
of Durham, and viscount Barring. 
ton. 

Joseph Delafield, esq. of Charles. 
street, Berkeley-square, to Char. 
lotte, fourth daughter of the late 
Harvey Christian Combe, esq. of 
Cobham Park, Surrey. 

Thomas Blair, esq. M.D. of 
Brighton, to Mary, eldest daughter 
of the late W. Tomlinson, esq. of 
Newark-upon-Trent. 

7. Fuller Farr, esq. of Lombard- 
street, to miss Lacon, daughter of 
sir E. Lacon, bart. 

John Carter, of Northwold, esq. 
to Mary Anne, second daughter ot 
W. G.D. Tyssen, of Folk House, 
Kent, esq. 

Marquis of Blandford to ngnt 
hon. lady Jane Stewart, eldest 
daughter of the earl of Galloway. 

Frederick Manning, esq. eldest 
son of W. Manning, esq. M.P. ot 
Combe Bank, Kent, to Elizabeth 
Edmunda, eldest daughter of E. 
Turnor, esq. of Stoke Rochford, 
co, Lincoln. ; 

At Paris, first according = 
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rites of the Roman Catholic 
charch, and afterwards at the 
English ambassador's, Henry 
comte de Montesquiou Fezensac, 
to miss Hammet, daughter of the 
late sir Benjamin Hammet, of 
Lombard-street. 

At Paris, the chevalier de Fitz- 
‘ames, brother to the duke de Fitz- 
ames, to Helen Frances, daughter 
of Michael Carmac, esq. of Not- 
tingham-place. 

The rev. Wm. Cleaver, eldest 
son of the archbishop of Dublin, to 
Mary, second daughter of sir D. 
Mackworth, bart. 

February. William, second son 
of the hon. Mat. Fortescue, to 
Isabel Barclay, second daughter 
of the late James Christie, esq. of 
Durie, Fifeshire. 

George Forbes, esq. banker in 
Edinburgh,to Mary, eldest daugh- 
ter of sir John Hay, bart. 

Lord viscount Anson, to miss 
Louisa Catherine Phillips, young- 
est daughterof the late N. Phillips, 
esq, of Slebeck-hall, Pembroke- 
shire. 

Re-married, at Portsea, the 
tight hon. lord Greenock, de- 
puty-quarter-master general tothe 
southern district, to miss Mather, 
daughter of T’. Mather, esq.— 
His lordship was recently married 
at Boulogne. 

Capt. Charles Sotheby, R.N. to 
miss Jane Hamilton, third daugh- 
ter of the late Wm. lord Belhaven 
and Stenton. 

Capt. Lindsay, of the grenadier 
oh eldest son of the hon. R. 

ndsay, of Balearras, to Mary 
Anne, daughter of the late Francis 
Grant, esq. of Kilgarston. 

John Jackson, esq. of the bo- 
rough, merchant, to miss Flower, 
a mece of sir Charles Flower, bart. 

At Paris, Charles Shakerley, 
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esq. eldest son of C, Shakerley,esq. 
of Shakerley, Lancashire, and of 
Somerford Hall, Cheshire, to ma- 
demoiselle Rosalie d’Avary, only 
daughter of the duke d’Avary.— 
The bride was given away by his 
royal highness the duke of Glou- 
cester. The duke de Berry, duke 
de Guiche, and mang other illus- 
trious personages, honoured the 
ceremony with their presence. 

The right hon. lord Rodney, 
to Charlotte Georgiana, second 
daughter of sir Charles Morgan, 
bart. of ‘Tredegar, Monmouth- 
shire. 

March, Mr. serjeant Copley, 
chief justice of Chester, to the 
widow of the late licutenant-col. 
Thomas. 

Honourable James Sinclair, se- 
cond son of earl of Caithness, to 
Elizabeth, youngest daughter of 
G. Tritton, esq. of West-hill, 
Wandsworth. 

Sir Jacob Astley, bart. of Mel- 
ton Constable, Norfolk, to Geor- 
giana Caroline, youngest daugh- 
ter of sir Henry Dashwood, bart. 
of Kirtlington-park, Oxfordshire. 

The ear! of Dundonald, to 
Anne-Maria, eldest daughter of 
Francis Plowden, esq. 

Major-general Henry Eustace, 
brother to dowager lady Trimles- 
town, to Henrietta, daughter of 
count d’Alton, and grand-daugh- 
ter to Nicholas, late Jord Trimles- 
town, 

The count Pio Cavalli de St, 
Germain, to Mary-Ann, youngest 
daughter of the late Henry Ad- 
dis, esa. formerly of London. 

April, By special license, lady 
Frances Anne-Vane ‘Tempest, to 
lord Stewart, second son of the 
marquis of Londonderry. , 

At Dublin, the hon. and rev. 
E. Wingfield, second son of the 
(N 3) late 
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late lord viscount Powerscourt, to 
Louisa Joan, third daughter of 
the late hon. Geo. Jocelyn, and 
niece to the earl of Roden, 

At Naples, the Infant of Spain, 
Don Francis Paul, to Princess 
Charlotta Louisa of Naples. 

The Infant Don Francisco, of 
Spain, to the princess Caroline of 
the two Sicilies. 

May. The earl of Buckingham- 
shire, to miss Glover, of Keppel- 
street, Russell-square. 

Henry Stenthem, esq. M.P. of 
Brougham, Westmorland, to Ma- 
rianne, widow of the late J. Spald- 
ing, esq. of Hill-street, Berkeley- 
square, and niece of the late sir 
John Eden, bart. of Windlestone, 
Durham, 

At Dusseldorff, Germany, lieut. 
gen. baron Hompesch, of the Bri- 
tish service, to the countess Isa. 
bella, of Nesselrode Ereshoven. 

Earl Temple, M.P. eldest son 
of the marquis of Buckingham, to 
lady Mary Cambell, second daugh- 
ter of the earl of Breadalbane. 

The hon, Richard Neville — 
of lord Braybrook) to lady Jane 
Cornwallis, The marquis of Buck- 
ingham was at both weddings. 

Sir John Wrottesley, bart. to 
the hon, Mrs.John Bennett, daugh- 
ter of the late J. Conyers, esq. 
of Copt Hall, Essex. 

J. T. Tyrell, esq. eldest son of 
sir J. Tyrell, bart. of Boreham 
House, Essex, tu miss Pilkington, 
daughter of the late sir Thomas 
Pilkington, bart. of Chevet, York- 
shire. 

The rev. John Earle Welby, 
son of the late sir W. Earle Welby, 
bart. of Danton Hall, Lincoln- 
shire, to Felicia Eliza, only daugh- 
ter of the late rev. H. A. Holl, 


and grand-daughter of the lat 
bishop Horne. ' P 





June, Capt. White Melyi 

the 8 lancers, to lady rev 
rime Osborne, only daughter of 
oP duchess dowager of — 
The bride was the favourite com. 
panion and friend of our lamented 
princess Charlotte of Wales, 

At St. George’s Hanover. 
square, the right hon, lord Ross. 
more to lady Augusta Charteries, 
youngest sister of the earl of 
Wemyss and March. 

The hon. H. F.C. Cavendish, 
M.P. son to lord G. Cavendish, 
to Frances Susan, widow of the 
hon. F. Howard, and only daugh. 
ter of the late W. H. Lambton, 
esq. M.P. 

F. P. Robinson, esq. only son 
of sir F. P. Robinson, K,C.B. to 
Harriet F. E. eldest daughter of 
the late J. Meares, esq. of Eastin- 
ton, Pembrokeshire. 

Hon. Robert Henry Clive,M.P. 
of Oakley Park, second son of 
the earl of Powis, to lady Harriet 
Windsor, daughter of the late and 
sister of the present earl of Ply- 
mouth. 

I. R.G. Graham, esq. M.P. el- 
dest son of sir James Graham, 
bart. of Netherby, to Fanny Cal 
lender, youngest daughter of Jas. 
Campbell, esq. of Ardkinglas. 
His royal highness the duke ot 


York gave the bride away, and. 


her royal highness the duchess of 
York was present at the ceremony, 

‘The hon. Wm. Cust, M.P. to 
Sophia, daughter of the late Tho- 
mas Newnham, esq. of Southbe- 
rough, Kent. 

Charles Dreneh esq. 
to hon. Mary Dulcibella Eden, 
sister to lord Auckland. 

At Paris (first at the church of 
the Assumption, rue St. Honore, 
and afterwards at the chapel of 


the English ambassador, and 
poeneees 
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sence of his excellency), col. 
ie compte de Mondreville, of the 


king’s garde du corps, a of 


the royal and military order of 
St, Louis, commander of the le- 
‘on of honour, &c. to lady Maria 
line Brudenel Bruce, eldest 
daughter of the earl and countess 
of Aylesbury. 

William Yates Peel, esq. M.P. 
for Tamworth, and second son of 
sir Robert Peel, bart. to lady Jane 
Moore, second daughter of the 
earl of Mount Cashell. 

The hon. Frederick Sylvester 
North Douglas, only son of lord 
Glenbervie, and M.P. for Ban- 
bury, to Harriet, eldest daughter 
of William Wrightson, esq. of 
Cusworth, Yorkshire. 

The hon. capt. Robert Rodney, 
R.N. brother to lord Rodney, to 
Anne, youngest daughter of the 
lateThomas Dennett, esq. of Lock 
Ashurst, Sussex. 

July. At Carlsruhe, the mar- 
grave Leopold of Baden, to the 
princess Sophia Wilhelmina, 
daughter of the ex-king of Swe- 
den, Gustavus IV. and queen Fre- 
derica. 

The hon. capt. Perceval, R.N. 
eldest son of lord Arden, to the 
eldest daughter of J. Hornby, esq. 
of Titchfield, 

Thomas Tyringham Bernard, 
esq. to Sophia Charlotte, daughter 
of the late sir David Williams, 
bart. of Sarratt, Herts. 

The rev. H. E. Graham, of 
Hendon, to Elizabeth, eldest 
— of sir George Leeds, 

t 


Sir William Leeds, bart. of 
Croxton Park, Cambridgeshire, to 
Eleanor, second daughter of Ows- 
ley Rowley, esq. of the Priory, 
St. Neot’s, 

August, Walter, eldest son of 
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Richard Long, esq. late M.P. for 
Wilts, to Mary Anne, second 
daughter of right hon. Archibald’ 
Colquhoun, lord register of Scot- 
land. 

Sir H. R. Calder, bart. of Park 
House, Kent, to lady Frances Se- 
lina Pery, third daughter of the 
earl of Limerick, 

The earl of Uxbridge, son of 
the marquis of Anglesea, to miss 
E. Campbell, second daughter of 
the late John Campbell, esq. of 
Shawfield, and niece to the duke 
of Argyle. 

Thomas Trayton Fuller Elliott 
Drake, esq. of Nuttwell-court, 
and of Buckland-Monachorum, 
Devon, nephew of the late lord 
Heathfield, to Eleanor, only 
daughter of James Halford, esq. 
of Piccadilly, and of Laleham, 
in Middlesex, 

James Macdonald, esq. M.P, 
eldest son of sir Archibald Mac- 
donald, to the lady Sophia Kep- 
pel, eldest daughter of the earl of 


“Albemarle. 


Lieut.-col. hon. James H. Keith 
Stewart, M.P. (brother of the earl 
of Galloway ), to Henrietta Anne, 
second daughter of the reverend 
Spencer Madan, D.D. 

Lieut.-col. Steele, Coldstream 
guards, to lady Elizabeth Mon- 
tague, daughter of the duke of 
Manchester, 

The earl of Roseberry, to the 
hon. miss Anson, sister tothe right 
hon. lord viscount Anson, and 
grand-daughter of T,W.Coke, esq. 
of Holkham-hall,M.P.forNorfolk, 

September. Edward Stanley, esq. 
of Cross Hall, Lancashire, to lady 
Mary Maitland, second daughter 
of the earl of Lauderdale. 

James Bradshaw, esq. to Char- 
lotte, youngest sister to sir Tyre 
whitt Jories, bart. 


(N 4) Colonel 
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» Colonel Thomas White, of the 
county of Dublin militia, (eldest 
son of Luke White, esq. of Wood- 
lands, M.P.) to the hon. Juliana 
Vereker, daughter of lord viscount 
Gort. 

Sir Arthur Chichester, bart. of 
Youlston, Devonshire, to -Char- 
lotte, youngest daughter of sir 
James Hamlyn Williams, bart. of 
Clovelly Court, Devonshire. 

Sir J. Walter Pollen, burt. of 
Redham, Hants, to Charlotte Eli- 
zabeth, only daughter of the late 
rev. J. Craven,of Charlton House, 
Wiltshire, 

T. B, Parkyns, esq. son of the 
late sir'T’. Parkyns, bart.of Bunny- 
park, to Charlotte Mary, eldest 
daughter of G. Smith, esq. of 
Hemshill, both in Nottingham- 
shire. 

The marquis de Chesnel, lieut.- 
col. of the legion of light infantry 
of the Pyrennées Orientales, to 
Mary Louisa, eldest daughter of 
brigadier-gen. sir Samuel Ben- 
tham, R.S,G,. of Berry-lodge, 
Hants, 

Sir Edward Stanley Smith, bart. 
of Nearenham, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Denis Duggin, esq, of 
Kinsale, 

Lord viscount Belgrave, to lady 
Elizabeth Mary Leveson Gower, 
youngest daughter of thelate mar- 
quis of Stafford. 

Michael Stewart Nicholson,esq. 
of Carnock, eldest son of sir Mi- 
chaelStewart, bart, to Eliza Mary, 
daughter of Rob, Farquhar, esq. 

of Portland-place, 

James Robertson, eldest son of 
sir Henry Hervey Aston Bruce, 
bart. of Dow n-hill, to Ellen, 
youngest daughter of the late R. 
Bamiord Hesketh,esq.of Gwrych- 
hall, aad of Bamferd-hall, 
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Major-general sir Herbert Tay- 
lor, to Charlotte Albinia, eldest 
daughter of the late Edw, Dis, 
browe, esq. 

Sir Francis Brian Hill, R. Ts, 
to Emily Lissey, youngest daugh. 
ter of late Thos. Jell Powys, esq, 
of Berwick-hovse. 

October. At Ratisbon, count 
Charles Westerholt, eldest son of 
count Westerbolt, to his cousin, 
miss Harriet Spencer, youngest 
daughter of the hon. W.R. Spen. 
cer, and grand-daughter of the 
right honourable ford Charles 
Spencer, 

At Vienna, the prince royal of 
Saxony, to the archduchess Caroe 
line of Austria. 

Sir James Dalrymple Hay, bart. 
of Park-place, to Elizabeth, eldest 
Gaughter of lieut.-gen. sir John 
Heron Maxwell, bart. 

At Sr. Jaimes’s church, by the 
bishop of London, the rev. Henry 
Riddell Moody, only surviving 
son of Robert Sadleir Moody, esq, 
formerly one of the commissioners 
for vietualling his majesty’s navy, 
to Althea Jane, second daughter 
of the rev. Francis J. H. Wollas 
ton, archdeacon of Essex. 

At St, Petersburg, col. le comte 
Gustava Magnus d’Armfelt, aid- 
de-camp to this majesty the em- 
peror of Russia, to the daughter of 
the late Thomas Brooke, esq. 

November. Sir Nicholas Cosway 
Colthurst, bart, of Ardrum, Co. 
Cork, M.P. for the city of Cork 
to Elizabeth, only child of George 
Vesey, esq. of Lucan House, 
Dublin. 

Rear-admiral sir David Milne, 
K.C.B. to the daughter of the late 
G. Stephen, esq. of the island of 
Grenada. 
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DEATHS in the year 1819. 


December 1818. At his house in 
St, James’s-square, after having 
heen reduced to a state of extreme 
debility by an excruciating disease 
with which he had been for seve- 
ral years afflicted, and from which 
his age precluded all chance of 
recovery, sir Philip Francis, K.B. 

Alexander Graeme, esq. ad- 
miral of the red, who lost an arm 
under sir Hyde Parker at the 
Dogger-bank. 

At Weymouth, in his 84thyear, 
Philip Coales, esq. of Bath, 

At Moyns, in the parish of 
Steeple Bumpstead, in his 95th 
year, George Gent, esq. upwards 
of fifty years a magistrate for the 
county. 

Aged 77, Rabbi Alexander 
Barnett, chief lecturer of the Sy- 
nagogue, Portsea, 

At Castleacre, in her 88th year, 
Anne, relict of rev. L. Framing- 
ham, formerly rector of West 
Walton. 

At Bath, in his 87th year, rev. 
William Maxwell, D.D. of Falk- 
land, co. Monaghan, a gentleman 
of a most respectable Irish family, 
who for nearly fifty years had 
resided chiefly in that city. 

At Edinburgh, aged 19, shortly 
alter giving birth to a son and 
weir, the wife of hon. Charles Noel 
Noel, of Barham Court, and se- 
cond daughter of hon, sir George 
Grey, bart. commissioner of Ports- 
mouth dock-yard, 

At Edinburgh, Mary, wife of 
rev. Dr. Brunton, Asa novelist 
her pen was consecrated to the in- 
terests of religion and virtue. The 
author of “Self Control” and 
“Discipline” has prematurely ter- 
minated her honourable career in 
the flower of life,—Mrs, Brunton 
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was a native of North Britain. 
Her childhood was chiefly spent 
in the Highlands; and it is not 
‘eumeobeble that these early habits 
of seclusion conspired with native 
enthusiasm to give her character , 
that romantic bias which is in ge- 
neral unfavourable tothe tranquil- 
lity of its possessor, It is impos- 
sible without feelings of tender 
commiseration to advert to Mrs, 
Brunton’s death: she expired, 
shortly after having given birth to 
a lifeless infant, the sole offspring 
of that harmonious conjugal union 
which during 20 years had been 
crowned with a more than ordi- 
nary portion of human felicity. 

At Dublin, hon. Mrs, Jocelyn, 
relict of hon. G, Jocelyn, brother 
to the earl of Roden. +s 

At Waterford, the rev. S. Mon- 
sell. The affairs of this extraor- 
dinary eccentric character appear 
to be involved in great mystery. 

In his 86th year, the marquis 
Du Lau, a general officer in the 
French army, and a knight of St. 
Louis. He served under marshal 
Saxe, and when only fifteen years 
of age was wounded at the Seve 
of Bergen op Zoom, 

At St. Germain-en-Laye, in her 
10lst year, Madelaine Duree. 
She had by one husband twenty- 
two sons and one daughter ; nme- 
teen of the sons fell in battle. 

At Stockholm, in his 58th year, 
Dr. Olof Schwartz, perpetual se- 
cretaryto the academy of sciences, 
professor of botany, member of 
many learned societies, knight of 
the polar star, and of Wassa.— 
Since the death of Linneus he 
was the first botanist of Sweden, 
and one of the most distinguished 
in Europe. Two plants perpe- 
tuate his name. 

January 1819, At his seat, 

Stokes. 
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Stokestown House, co. Roscom- 
mon, in his 81st year, the right 
hon. Maurice Mahon, lord Hart- 
land, baron Hartland of Stokes- 
town,co. Roscommon, a governor 
of the county of Roscommon, &c. 

In Gower-street, London, at 
the age of nearly 86, after a ape 
and useful life, indefatigable in 
every public duty, and affectionate 
in every social relation, the rev. 
William Morice, D.D. the senior 
of his majesty’schaplains, rector of 
Allhallows, Bread-street, and se- 
cretary of the society for the pro- 
pagation of the gospel in foreign 
parts. 

AtSomers Town, inhis 81st year, 
Dr. John Walcot, well known to 
the literary world under the name 
of Peter Pindar. 

At Greenwich, in her 77th year, 
Mrs. Jane Potts, sister of Cuthbert 
Potts, esq. surgeon, formerly of 
Pall Mall, now of Kingsdowne, 
near Faversham, in Kent. 

At Aston Clinton, Bucks, dow- 
ager lady Williams, relict of sir 
David Williams, bart of Sarratt, 
Herts. 

In his 91st year, P. Hepburn, 
esq. of Chesham, Bucks. 

At Melbury, Dorset, Caroline 
countess of Ilchester. She was 
second daughter of the right hon. 
and right rev. lord George Mur- 
ray, late bishop of St. David’s, 
and was niece tothe dukeof Athol. 
Her ladyship was married Febru- 
ary 12, 1812. 

Suddenly, of violent derange- 
ment, arising from an extraordi- 
nary determination of blood to the 
head, Mr. Tokely, the actor. The 
first symptoms of delirium were 
exhibited only on the 7th of Ja- 
nuary. His abilities were first 


introduced to public notice by Mr. 
Colman. Though the parts he so 
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well performed weze ch; 

the coarse, blunt, and Fain AY of 
kind, he was in private life a wel] 
behaved and good-natured omg 
He has left a wife and children 

At Paris, the count de Bean. 
harnais, formerly a senator, father 
of the grand duchess of Baden, 
He was son of madame de Beau. 
harnais, well known in the repub- 
lic of letters for her different 
amusing productions; and wa; 
cousin of count Alexander de 
Beauharnais (member of the con. 
stituent assembly), and of the 
empress Josephine, 

t Paris, aged 92, the abbé 
Meorellet, dean of the French 
academy. 

At his seat of Hinton &. 
George, Somerset, in his 68d year, 
the right hon. John earl Poulet, 
viscount and baron of Hinton &. 
George, lord lieutenant and custos 
rotulorum of the county of So- 
merset, knight of the most ancient 
order of he thistle, one of the 
lords of the bed-chamber, colonel 
of the Ist regiment of Somerset 
militia, and of the eastern reg 
ment of yeomanry cavalry, 
recorder of Bridgewater. 

At the Hague, in her 74th year, 
the countess dowager of Athlone, 
relict of Fred. Christian, earl ot 
Athlone, who died at Teddington 
in 1808. 

At Chelsea, in her 86th year, 
Mrs. Lindegren, relict of the late 
Charles Lindegren, esq. | 

Mr. James Adlard, printer, af 
Duke-street, West Smit 
Bartholomew-close. Hehad 
leave of his daughter, on her re 
turning to school, about an hour, 
when he was seized with spasms 
in the stomach, which terminate’ 
his existence in the short space 
a single hour. At 
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At Twickenham-lodge, T wick- 
echam-common, aged 87,Frances, 
relict of the late Adam Moore, esq. 
of Norfolk-street. 

In his 80th year, rev. Charles 
jeffryes Cottrell, rector of Hadley, 
Middlesex, and of North Wal- 
tham, Hants. 

Aged 85, George Parker, esq. 
of Newton-hall, near Chester. 

At Rosiere, near Lyndhurst, in 
the New Forest, in his 47th year, 
the earl of Errol, one of the six- 
teen peers of Scotland, hereditary 
ord hig h constable, and knight 
mareschal of Scotland, lord com- 
missioner to the general assembly 
of the church of Scotland, 

Aged 90, Mr. alderman Tho- 
mas te of Lincoln, and father 
of the late‘T’. Foster, gent. of Bury 
St. Edmund’s, He served the 
office of mayor in the years 1782 
and 1793. 

At Hadleigh, Suffolk, aged 83, 
Mrs,Mary Vesey, sister of the late 
Mr. Vesey, surgeon, of Thorpe-le 
Soken, Essex, sincerely lamented 
by her relatives and friends, and 

Seery Sespected for her amiable 
position. 

At Leighton-hall, in her 84th 
year, Mrs, Richmond, relictof H. 
Richmond, M.D. late of Bath, 
eldest dauchter of J.Atherton, esq. 
late of Walton-hall, Lancashire. 

At Bulwell, Lincolnshire, aged 
90, a veteran named Gent, for- 
merly well known in Nottingham 
asa sellerof besoms. He fought 
at the battle of Minden in 1759, 
where he lost both his legs, and 

them amputated above the 
knees. The case of a person sur- 
viving such a loss for 60 years is 
believed to be unprecedented. He 
travelled generally on an ass ; and 
appearing in an old uniform, at- 
tracted considerable attention. 
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At Leslie House, Fifeshire, 
Harriet Evelyn, countess of Ro- 
thes, and wife to George Leslie, 
esq. by whom she has left five 
children, She has only survived 
her father two years. Her titles 
descend to her eldest son, now in 
his Lith year. 

At his seat, Caher Castle, co. 
Tipperary, in his 44th year, the 
right hon. Richard Butler, earl of 
Glengall, viscount Caher, baron 
of Caher, a governor of the county 
of Tipperary, a trustee of the linen 
manufacture, &c. 

At Loudwater, near High Wy- 
combe, aged 91, William Davies, 
esq.; who in 1726 founded and 
endowed the chapel at Loud- 
water. 

Near Whitehaven, aged 105, 
John Scott, well known as a ship- 
borer; in which occupation he 
walked every morning until the 
last seven or eight years from his 
residence to Whitehaven, a di- 
stance of three miles. He wasa 
musical performer, and a maker 
of musical instruments, having 
made the fiddle upon which he 
taught himself to play, and after- 
wards many things of the same 
kind. He has left a widow in her 
94th year. 

At Chesterfield, aged 85, Ca- 
therine, relict of the late reverend 
Edward Heathcote, of East 
Bridgeford, Noits, eldest and last 
surviving of the three daughters 
and co-heiresses of R. Hacker, 
esq. formerly of East Bridgeford. 

At Glanton, Northumberland, 
aged 97, Mr, Edward Potts, the 
father of Mr. Potts, solicitor, of 
Serjeant’s-inn, Fleet-street. 

Foleharp At Dumfries, in her 
9lst year, Mrs. Isabella Kelburn, 


‘relict of Mr. Allan M‘Lachlan, 


printer and bookseller. 
At 
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AtBeccles, in her 83d year,Mrs, 
Alexander, relict of the late Mr. 
Alexander of that town, and sister 
of the late rev. Mr. Johnson, of 
Ellingham in Norfolk. 

In Dean-street, Soho, Mr. Har- 
low, portrait and historical painter. 

At the College in Shrewsbury, 
in his84th year, lL’. Pemberton,esq. 

In Hackney-road, aged 85, 
Hannah, relict of Mr. H. L.Okey, 
late of the Custom-house. 

At Aberdeen, in his eighty- 
second year, professor William 
Ogilvie, of the King’s college of 
that city. 

At Edinburgh, aged 22, John 
Sackhouse, a native of the west 
coast of Greenland. 

At Islington-green, in his 89th 
year, Thomas Hodson, esq. 

At Ashton Hall, Lancashire, 
in his 80th year, the most noble 
Archibald duke of Hamilton, 
Brandon, and Chatelherault. 

Charles IV. the former king of 
Spain and the Indies, who died at 
Rome on the 20th of January, 
was the son of Charles ITI. and of 
Maria Amelia of Saxony. 

At Enmore Parsonage, Somer- 
setshire, aged 84, Mrs. Poole, 

In her 101st year, Mrs. Sarah 
Rose, of the Woodlands of Hope, 
Derbyshire, relict of the late Mr. 
Dan. Rose, of that place. She re- 
tained her faculties nearly to the 
last. Her descendants, at her de- 
cease, consisting of children, 
grand-children, and great grand- 
children, were found to be in num- 
ber 214 persons living, besides 
about 50 already dead. 

At Rome, in his 22d year, the 
hon. B.C, Colyear, son of viscount 
Milsintown, and grandson of 


Brownlow, late duke of Ancaster, 
by his only daughter, 


In her 83d year, Mrs. Frost, 
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relict of the late Mr. G, 
Be OF tap Suffolk. Frost, of 
n his 88th year, haying gr. 
vived Mrs. Cornwell oalptede 
days, Emerson Cornwell, esq. of 
Ipswich, 

Aged 82, I. Jossel 
Copdock near | at -_ 

In his 89th year, at the Barley. 
House, Winston, Mr. Thomas 
Farrer, In the above parish (con. 
sisting of a population under $00) 
there are now 13 persons living, 
whose united ages amount to 1035 
years, being, on an average, more 
than 81 years each. 

At Gislingham, Norfolk, a 
88, Frances Sparrow Reeve, relict 
of Richard Reeve, and the mother 
of Dr. Reeve, of Norwich. 

At Paris, of an inflammation of 
the brain, lord Spencer Stanley 
Chichester, brother of the marquis 
of Donegal. 

In her 88th year, Elizabeth, re. 
lict of the late F, Hawes, esq. of 
Great Marlow, Bucks, 

At Chichester, in his 59th year, 
sir George Murray, K.C.B. vice 
admiral of the red. 

At his house in Hart-street, 
Bloomsbury, in his 84th year, 
Daniel Sutton, esq. formerly of 
Sutton House, Kensington Gore, 
and since of the Maisonnette, In- 

atestone, Essex. 

At Southgate, the five follow. 
ing children of A.K. Mackenzie, 
esq. ; Elizabeth, aged 13 years; 
Augusta, aged 10 years ; Is 
aged 9 years; Anne 
aged 8 years ; ané James Webster, 
aged two years and a half. These 
children all died in ten days 
ulcerated sore throats and inflam 
mation on the windpipe. 

In London, in his 94th year 
sir Robert Mackreth, knight 
Ewhurst. At 
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At Broseley, aged 85, rev. J. 


Te Te ceadeston, aged 90, Mr. 


John Filby. 

In his 83d year, Samuel Tayler, 
esq. senior alderman of Devizes. 
He had served the office of mayor 
of that borough five times, 

In Blake-street, York, in his 
Sth year, the rev. J. Deere 
Thomas, D. D. rector of Kirby 
Misperton. 

The rev. Michael Corcoran, 
titular bishop of Leighlin and 
Kildare. 

March. At the advanced age 
of $1, sir Walter Farquhar, bart. 
physician to his royal highness the 
prince regent, 

In Hertford-street, in her 47th 
pe Catherine Octavia lady El- 

borough, youngest daughter 
of the marquis of Londonderry, 
sister of lords Castlereagh and 
Stewart, and niece of marquis 
Camden, She was born Oct. 14, 
1772, and married to the hon. 
Edward Law, now lord Ellen- 
borough, Dec, 11, 1813. 

At Lausanne, in Switzerland, 
in his 50th year, the hon. J. T. 
Capel, second brother of the earl 
of Essex. He was married to 
lady Caroline Paget, eldest dau. 
of the late earl of Uxbridge. 

At Norwich, in her 89th year, 
Mary, relict of the late Dr. John 
Murray, of that city. 

At Bath, aged 83, the relict of 
T. Western, esq. of Abington, 
Cambridgeshire, and mother of 
the late rear-admiral Western, of 
Tattingstone-place, Suffolk. 

Almost immediately on his re- 
turn to Paris, count Regnault de 
Saint Jean d’An ely. 

At Munich, the Nestor of the 

an philosophers, the cele- 
brated Frederick Henri Jacobi, 
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privy counsellor of the king of 
Bavaria. 
In the Clapham-road, aged 71, 


‘Edward Parratt, esq. clerk of the 


journals of the house of lords, 

At his prebendary-house in 
Dean’s-yard, Westminster, the 
rev. William Douglas, M, A. 
prebendary of Westminster, and 
chancellor canon residentiary, and 
precentor of Salisbury. He was 
son of the rev. Dr. Douglas, 
bishop of that see; and was edu- 
cated at Christ-church, Oxford ; 
M., A. 1792. 

At East Stoke Park, Wilts, 
aged 86, Joshua Smith, esq. late 
M.P. for Devizes, which borough 
he represented 30 years. 

Aged 83, William Hey, esq. 
F. R. S, alderman of Leeds, and 
late senior surgeon to the Leeds 
generalinfirmary; author of **Ob- 
servations on Surgery,” and a 
“ Treatise on the Blood.” 

At Paris, aged 84, the cele- 
brated Portuguese poet, Fran- 
cisco Manuel. 

Lady Elizabeth, widow of the 
late H. Drummond, esq. and aunt 
of the marquis of Northampton. 

In Weymouth Street, aged 
65, Anne, dowager marchioness 
Townshend, relict of the most 
noble George, first marquis 
Townshend, of Rainham Hall, 
Norfolk. She was daughter of 
the late sir William Montgomery, 
bart. 

In his 90th year, the rev. Ed- 
mund Fisher, rector of Duxford 
St. Peters, formerly fellow of 
Corpus Christi. College, M.A, 
1756. 

At Norwich, Mr, C. Grimmer, 
aged 101, buyer of rabbit. skins 
till two or three days before his 
death. 

April. At Paris, in his 67th 

year, 
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ear, the right hon. Charles, ninth 
ord Dormer, of Peterley House, 
in the county of Buckingham, and 
Grove Park, in the county of 
Warwick. 

At Standon, Herts, Richard 
Goff, at the extraordinary age of 
113 years! He has left a wife in 
her 47th year, and three children, 
the eldest of whom is but 17, and 
the youngest two years and a 
half old. 

In Percy-street, aged 88, R. 
Haworth, esq. late of Chancery- 
lane, father of the society of apo- 
thecaries, &c. &c. 

At Peckham, after a short ill- 
ness, in the 99th year of her age, 
Mrs. Sarah Blackwood, relict of 
S. Blackwood, esq. of Pitreavie, 
near Edinburgh, and Crayford in 
Kent, and late of Camberwell, 
Surrey. 

At Paris, the hon. Charlotte 
Frances lady Webb, wife of sir 
Thomas Webb, bart. of Odstock, 
Wilts, sister of viscount Dutton, 
and niece to the earl of Mulgrave. 

At Somers Town, aged 83, 
rev. Bennet Allen. He was of 
Wadham College, Oxford; M.A. 
1760. 

In Poland-street, aged 87, the 
rev. W. Strickland, head of the 
ancient family of Strickland, of 
Sizer, Westmoreland. 

At his lodgings in Gloucester, 
in his 83d year, E. Probyn, esq. 
of Newland, one of the verderers 
of his majesty’s forest of Dean. 

At Twickenham, aged 86, J. 
Fryer, esq. 

At Walthamstow, Richard, 
ninth son of sir Robert Wigram, 
bart. Mr. Richard and Mr. Ely 
Wagram» two sons of sir Robert, 
were riding in a giy near Eppin 
Forest ; they had ; fine spirited 


young horse, which became un- 
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manageable, and ran away, Ti, 
young gentlemen used their ut. 
most endeavours to stop him; bu: 
to no purpose: at length the reins 
broke, and the vehicle was dashed 
to pieces, and both entlemen 
were thrown out. Mr, . Wigram 
received a dreadful wound in the 
back part of his head, which frac. 
tured his skull, and we lament tp 
say, he died, at the age of 19, 
Mr. Ely Wigram was very much 
cut in the face and bruised, but j; 
in a fair way of recovery, 

At Lambeth, aged 87, Mary, 
widow of the late captain George 
Talbot, R. N. 

In her 94th year, Mrs. Mary 
Lynch, of Gosport. 

In Clarges-street, in her 6%h 
year, Charlotte, countess Onslow, 

In Fenchurch-street, in her 
83d year, Mrs. Brown. 

InSt. James’s-place,St. James's- 
street, in her 87th year, Mary, 
countess dowager Poulett. 

In his 104th year, Mr. Good- 
acre, an oyster-dredger, of Salt. 
fleet, Lincolnshire. He retained 
all his faculties to the last, and 
walked, about 10 days since, to 
Louth (14 miles), and returned 
the next day. 

At Greenfield, near Ampthill, 
aged 90, William Burridge, la 
bourer; a rare instance of pe- 
destrian servitude ; having regu 
larly, and punctual to his time, 
for 32 years, walked from his 
cottage to his circle of work, = 
Ampthill Park, averaging about 
seven miles a day, nearly 70,000 
miles ; which is almost three times 
the circumference of the ae 

In her 99th year, Mrs. 
Spencer, widow, of Lincoln. 

Sir John Buchanan — the 
bart. M. P. for the district of ¢ 


Lin- 
burghs of Selkirk, ae 


[laig. 
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“hoow, and Lanark. He mar- 
On 1805 Lady Frances, sister 
of the present earl Romney. 

M. the abbé Grandbois, aged 
"5, formerly almoner to Madame, 
and residing at Paris. 

In the middle of April, at 
Lisbor (where his grace had been 
advised to go for the recovery 
of his health), Charles William 
Montagu Scott, duke of Buc- 
cleugh. 

In Hungary, aged 123, G. 
Szinevier. 

May. At Edgeworth-town, 
Ireland, Mary-Anne, second 
daughter of Richard Fox, esq. 
of Fox-hall (Longford), and the 
lady Anne Maxwell, grand- 
daughter to Barry, earl of Farn- 
ham, and niece to the present 
earl, 

At Mansfield, aged 91, Cathe- 
rine, sister to the late rev. Dr. 
Storer, of Grantham. 

At East Bergholt Parsonage, 
Suffolk, in the 86th year of hig 
age, the rev. Durand Rhudde, 

.D. rector of Brantham with 
East Bergholt, and of Great 
Wenham, Suffolk, and chaplain 
in ordinary to his majesty. 

At Salisbury, in his 83d year, 
Henry Penruddocke Wyndham, 
eh for Wiltshire from 1795 to 

At Felsted, at the advanced age 
of 101, Mrs. Mary Sewell, retain- 
igg her faculties to the last. 

At his seat at Enville Hall, in 
Staffordshire, the rt. hon. George 
Harry, earl of Stamford and War- 
ington, baron Grey of Groby. 

t Cambridge, in his 82d year, 
Mr. John Marshall, library and 
school-keeper to that university 
for half a century, universally 
beloved and respected: he had 
many friends, but no enemies. 


T HS. 
Aged 100 years, and in pos- 


session of all her faculties till a 
few days previous to her decease, 
Mrs. Hannah Scott, relict of Mr. 
Robert Scott, formerly a sadler 
at Holt, Norfolk. 

Aged 91, Elizabeth, wife of 
John Crane, esq. of Croydon, 
Surrey. 

At Bath, Dr. Samuel Solomon, 
of Gilead House, Liverpool, pro- 
prietor of the “ Balm of Gilead,” 
and several other public medi- 
cines. 

In Crawford-street, aged 84, 
Elizabeth, relict of the rev. John 
Smith, rector of Alexton, Leices- 
tershire, and of Thistelton, county 
of Rutland, 

At Highfield-park, Hants, in 
her 86th year, the hon. lady Pitt, 
relict of the late general the right 
hon. sir William Augustus Pitt, 
K. B. &c. and sister to the late 
admiral earl Howe, and general 
viscount Howe. 

Aged 109, Elizabeth Perry, 
born at Shirlheath, in the parish 
of Eardisland, and who resided at 
Streamford, Herefordshire, within 
200 yards of the same spot, to the 
day of her death. Her sight was 
a little impaired ; but she could 
eat, drink, and take snuff (of which 
latter she was particularly fond) 
to the last, and could walk about 
the house and premises, with the 
assistance of her daughter. This 
venerable matron (with the ex- 
ception of a severe surgical ope- 
ration in the back, which she un- 
derwent about fifteen years ago) 
enjoyed, during her life, an almost 
uninterrupted state of good health, 
and her death appeared to be only 
the result of extreme age; for it 
was only the day previous to her 
dissolution that Ba took to her 
bed, and her faculties were clear 

to 
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to the last hour. She attributed 
her protracted life to hard work 
and hard living. She remembered 
wheat at 2s. 6d. per bushel, and 
muncorn (mixture of wheat and 
rye) at 18d. per bushel; meat 
from 1d. to 2d. per lb.; and but- 
ter 2d. per lb. Her eldest daughter 
is an active dame of 84; her 
youngest son is about 60, her 
eldest grand-daughter 46, and her 
eldest great-grandchild 12. 

Aged 50, at St. Petersburg, of 
an apoplexy, prince David, of 
Georgia, eldest son of the last 
ezar of Georgia, George XIII. 
He had lived there many years ; 
was lieut.-general and senator ; 
and, like the other members of 
the family of the czar of Georgia, 
received a considerable pension 
from the Russian court. 

At the Hope estate Jamaica, 
aged 140 years, Roger Hope 
Elletson, a negro, 

June. At Winchmore Hill, 
Middlesex, in his 88th year, T. 
Holmes, esq. many years of the 
Excise Office. 

At his seat, Castle Mary, co. 
Cork, Mountifort Longfield, esq. 
M., P. for the city of Cork in many 
successive parliaments, and col, of 
the city of Cork militia. He was 
first cousin to the late viscount 
Longueville, who bequeathed him 
the chief part of his estate. 

At Edinburgh, after a long 
and severe illness, in his GOth year, 
the right hon. Robert Dundas, of 
Arniston, lord chief baron of the 
court of exchequer in Scotland. 

At Lady Burnaby’s, at Stoke 
cottage, near Guildford, aged 85, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Ottley. 
ante Bath, J. Meyer, esq. aged 

In his 81st year; D. Dyson, esq. 
of Barkisland-hall, near Halifax, 
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At Denmark-hill, Cam 
in his 87th year, Mr. J. aban 

At Abbeville, on his way jp 
Paris, M. C. Maxwell, esq, of 
Terreagle, Dumtries-shire, and o 
sa ome Yorkshire, 

t Woodhall, near Work 
aged 82, Mr. Francis Wake 
wood-steward to his grace the 
duke of Leeds; an office which 
he and his forefathers have held in 
that family upwards of 100 years, 

July. At Smeaton, near Edin. 
a, ts at the age of 81, sir George 
Buchan Hepburn, bart. 

At Portsmouth, in his Sth 
year, Thos. Tucker, esq. former. 
ly of the Custom-house, London, 

In Durham-place, Chelsea, in 
his 81st year, T. Richardson, esq, 

At Canterbury, in his 83d year, 
John Toke, esq. late of Godintoa, 
Kent. 

At the vicarage-house, Bedfont, 
Middlesex, in his 88th year, the 
rev. Dr. Henry Whitfield. He 
was of Merton college, Oxford, 
M. A. 1756, B. and D. D. 1772, 
upwards of 40 years vicar of Bed- 
font, and during the same period 
rector of Rushal, Wiltshire. 

At Inglis Maldie, Kincardine- 
shire, Julietta, countess of Kintore. 

In her 85th year, Mrs. Cecil, of 
Charles-square, Hoxton. 

In his 86th year, J. Lawrence, 
esq. Many years senior alderman 
of Huntingdon. 

At Rotherhithe, in his 85th 
year, captain John Boyd, many 
years commander of the Hibberts 
West Indiaman. 

At Hadleizh, Suffolk, aged 82 
Thomasine, widow of the late 
Arthur Hemming, esq- ; 

In Upper Grovesnor-street, 
her 79th year, Sarah, lady Cave, 
widow of sir Thomas Cave, (* 


died May 31, 1780,) and mothe 
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of the late sir Thomas Cave, who 

died in 1792, and represented the 

county of Leicester in parliament. 

Aged 81, William Chatteris, 

_ banker, of Lombard-street. 

At Ipswich, in her 83rd year, 
Frances, relict of the late and 
mother of the present Thomas 
Green, esq. 

At Kensington, in his 88th 
year, Edward se. esq. for- 
merly of Ripon, Yorkshire, and 
the Middle Temple. 

Mary Rawes, of Marnhull, Dor- 
setshire, in the 98th year of her 
age; one of the Society of Friends. 

In Sydney-place, Bath, in her 
85th year, the widow of H. Pri- 
deaux, esq. of Place-house, Pad. 
stow, Cornwall, 

August, At Blackheath, aged 
$1, the widow of H, Vansittart, 
esq. formerly governor of Bengal, 
and mother of the chancellor of 
the exchequer. 

In Green-park-buildings, aged 
81, the widow of the late Robert 
Hale,esq. of Cottle’s-house, Wilts, 
and sister of the late governor 
Mocher. 

At Kensington-palace, in her 
90th year, viscountess Moles- 
worth, widow of the late lord 
viscount Molesworth. 

At Salisbury, Betsey Moore, 
aged 80 years; and on Friday 
the 6th instant, Rachael Moore, 
aged 82 years; both of the Society 

Friends, and daughters of the 
late Joseph Moore, clothier, of 
that city. 

At Alton, Hants, in her 91st 
year, the widow of the late Mr. 
Stephen Lee. 

Aged 100, Mr. Walker, of 


Chesterfield, Derbyshire, father of 
the late Matthew Walker, esq. of 


Steine, Brighton. 


ine biel Dublin, in his 
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90th year, the hon. Ponsonby 
Moore, brother to the marquis 
of Drogheda. He married, Ist, 
in 1768, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Stephen, Ist viscount Mount. 
cathell, who died 1777; and 
2dly, in April, 1781, Catharine, 
sister to Frederick, lord Ashtown. 

At Sunning-hill, H. Willis, esq. 
F, R, and F. A. S. of Kensington- 
palace. 

In Canada, of the hydrophobia, 
his grace Charles, fourth duke of 
Richmond. 

At Grosbois (in consequence, 
as it is said, of falling into a piece 
of water during a dreadful fit of 
apoplexy), lieut,-gen. count Cesar 
Berthier, brother to the late prince 
of Wagram. 

At his seat at Felpham, near 
Bognor, in Sussex, aged 73, the 
rev. Cyril Jackson, D. D. who 
succeeded Dr, Bagot as dean of 
Christ Church in the year 1783, 
and resigned that honourable si- 
tuation in 1809, 

At his house at Heathfield, 
James Watt, esq. 

After a short illness, Mr. De- 
lamare, formerly master of the 
academy at Romford, having ar- 
rived at the extraordinary age of 
98 years. The deceased retained 
his eye-sight and mental faculties 
to the last. 

In Warwick-street, Cockspure 
street, aged 89, R. Tindall, esq. 
néarly 60 years a surgeon in his 
majesty’s navy. 

At Claphame-rise, aged 92, 
Mrs. Warne. 

September, At Louth, in his 
S5th year, the rev. J. Emeris, 
M. A. formerly fellow of C.C.C. 
Cambridge, A. B. 1758, A. M. 
1761, for upwards of 30 years 
head master of Louth school, 
rector of Tedford, Lincolnshire. 

(O) At 
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At St. Lawrence, Ramsgate, 
in his 17th year, the hon. Wm. 
Boyle, youngest son of the earl of 
Glasgow. 

At Tuam-palace, co. Galway, 
in his 77th year, his grace the 
right hon. and most rev. William 
Beresford, lord Decies, baron of 
Decies, co. Waterford, lord arch- 
bishop of Tuam, primate of Con- 
naught, bishop of Ardagh, a privy 
counsellor in Ireland, &c. 

Aged 102, Mary Schidmer, a 
native of Germany: her mental fa- 
culties were unimpaired to within 
a day of her death. 

Aged 82, Mrs. Weeks, midwife, 
of Exeter, and also to the Exeter 
Lying-in-Charity.—She followed 
her avocations almost to the last ; 
was the mother of 22 children, all 
of whom were baptized ; and had 
attended at the delivery of more 
than 11,000 infants ! 

10. The gallant Blucher closed 
a long career of glory this day. 
His latter moments were cheered 
by the presence of his prince, and 
the sympathy and admiration of 
all around him. 

Ina fit of apoplexy, Mr.Samuel 
Simmons, the comedian, late of 
Covent-garden theatre. 

In Oxford-street, the right hon. 
lady Essex Ker, eldest surviving 
daughter of Robert duke of Rox- 
burgh, by Essex Mostyn, his 
duchess, eldest daughter of sir 
Roger Mostyn, bart. of Mostyn. 

At his son’s house, at Proven- 
der in Kent, after a short illness, 
in his 61st year, sir E. Knatchbull, 
bart. one of the representatives 
for the county of Kent during six 
parliaments. 

At Eastbourn, Sussex, in his 
69th year, sir A. Piggott, knt. 
M.P. for the borough of Arundel 
ior four successive parliaments. 
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At Southend, Essex, Benjamin 
Moseley, M. D. licentiate of the 
royal college of physicians of 
London, and physician to Chelsea 
hospital. 

At Bury St. Edmund’s, in hi; 
89th year, William Smith, esq. 
formerly of Drury-lane theatre. 

At Vienna, Louis PI. prince 
de Gonzaga, duke de Castiglione, 
&c. the last of the illustrious house 
of Nevers, which had produced 
two empresses, and a duchess of 
Lorraine. From this house, both 
by the paternal and maternal line, 
the emperor Leopold was derived. 
It was allied to all the sovereigns 
in Christendom. 

At Brentwood, Essex, in her 
88th year, Margaret, widow of 
the late rev. T. Newman, many 
years rector of West Hornden and 
Ingrave, Essex. 

n his 8%h year, J. Sanders, esq. 
= partner in the Exeter 
ank, 


At Tynemouth, lady Colling- 
wood, widow of the late admiral 
lord C. 

At Carron-park, aged 82, Wm. 
Cadell, esq. of Banton, one of the 
original founders of the Carron 


iron works. During the whole 
course of an active life he was 
engaged in many useful and im- 
pertant commercial undertakings. 

At Paris, aged 83, the count 
Dupont, peer of France, and com- 
mandant of the royal order of the 
legion of honour. 

At Englefield-green, col. sir F. 
E. Bathurst Harvey, bart. aid-de 
camp to the prince regent, secre- 
tary to the duke of Wellington, 
and lient.-col. of the 14th dra- 

oons. J 

At Clomore, Kilkenny, in his 

100th year, Richard Elliott, esq. 


At Portarlington, in her 83d 
yea’, 
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year, the widow of the late F. 
Trench, esq. of Woodlawn. 

In his 85th year, W. Plumley, 
esa. of Shepton Mallet, formerly 
of Ludgate-hill. 

Lately, aged 85, Mr. Daniel 
Davies, of Moorgate, whete he 
resided sixty years, and accumu- 
lated a large fortune. 

In his 90th year, John Hope, 
esq. senior alderman and father 
of the corporation of Derby. He 
was mayor of Derby four times. 

Atthe advanced age of 85, the 
rev. John Teas ale Sony, M. A. 
vicar of Marystow and Thrusel- 
ton, and formerly of Sydney 
Sussex college, Cambridge. 

At Badcombe, in his 93d year, 
Jo:n Dicker. He had been em- 
ployed between 70 and 80 years 
as earth-stopper to the several 
packs of hounds in the western 
parts of Dorsetshire, and was 
buried by the members of the 
present hunt. A number of old 
sportsmen attended the funeral. 

Within a few hours of each 
other, Mr. John Green and his 
wife Elizabeth, of Bromyard, 
Herefordshire. Their united ages 
amounted to 160 years. They 
had been married 59 years, and 
had had 22 children in little 
more than 19 years. 

At Prescot, aged 87, J. Hasleden. 
He served at Quebec in the 15th 
regiment, and was employed by 
the immortal Wolfe as his valet, 
until the death of the hero; when 
he entered the service of general 
Murray, with whom he remained 
until his discharge in 1761. 

At his residence near Brussels, 
lord C. Cavendish Bentinck, 
brother to the late duke of Port- 
land. His lordship was in the 
76th year of his age. 

At the advanced age of 100 
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years and upwards, count Colo. 
mera, commandant of halberdiers 
of the Spanish guard. 

October. In Botolph-lane, aged 
82, Mr. William Fury, a non- 
commissioned officer of artillery, 
who had served under generals 
Wolfe at Quebec, and Elliot at 
Gibraltar, during the siege. 

At Florence, ie right hon. the 
dowager countess of Shaftesbury. 

At Rushington, near Sleaford, 
Lincolnshire, aged 81, Mr. Pears, 
grazier, He was appointed high 
constable for the hundred of 
I.angoe in the reign of Geor 
II.; was married in 1761, and, 
although he had several children, 
never had a death in his family. 

At the baths of Tivoli, near 
Paris, in his 29th year, sir Arthur 
Grey Heselrige, bart. of Noseley- 
hall, in the county of Leicester, 

In Brook-street, in his 29th 
year, the hon. Frederick Sylvester 
North Douglas, only son of lord 
Glenbervie, member of parliament 
for Banbury, and a captain in 
major Stratton’s squadron of yeo- 
manry cavalry. 

At the Hague, the princess 
dowager of Brunswick Lunens 
burg, sister of the king of the Nes 
therlands. 

At Kilboy, co. Tipperary, the 
right honourable Maria, baroness 
Dunalley. 

At Edinburgh, in her 83d year, 
Anne, daughter of the late rev. 
W. Wishart, principal of the col- 
lege of that citys 

October. At Goodnestone, Kent, 
in her 77th year, the right ho- 
nourable Frances, widow of the 
late honourable Drigues Billers, 
lord Waltham, of New Hall, tn 
Essex, 

In his 93d year, Mr. Matthew 
Kindred, of Knoddishall, Suffolk, 

(O 2) At 
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At his lodgings in Queen’s- 
square, Bath, aged 68, J. Bowles, 
esq. late of Dulwich, barrister at 
law, 2commissioner of bankrupts, 
and a magistrate of the county of 
Surrey. 

AtChelmsford,in his 84th year, 
J. Carden, a native of that town. 

At Clapham, in her 83d year, 
Mrs, Stevens. 

Aged 97, Owen Shone, of 
Hafodnyew, parish of Llanbedr, 
Carnarvonshire. 

November. At Bristol, Edward 
Bird, esq. R. A. the celebrated 
painter, of that city. His “Chevy 
Chase” procured him the ap- 
pointment of historical painter to 
the princess Charlotte, 

At his seat, Doneraile-house, 
in the county of Cork, in his 65th 
year, right hon. Hayes St. Leger, 
viscount Doneraile, baron Do- 
neraile, a governor of the county 
of Cork, &c. 

At Preston, Sussex, the rev. 
James Douglas, F, 8. A. for some 
time a member of Peter House, 
Cambridge ; rector of Middleton, 
Sussex ; and chaplain in ordinary 
to the prince regent. 

James Curry, M. D. F. S. A. 
of Grafton-street, senior physician 
to Guy’s Hospital, and lecturer 
on the theory and practice of 
medicine. 

At Stowmarket, aged 84, the 
rev. Jabez Brown, baptist minister 
of that place; having been up- 
wards off fifty years engaged in 
the work of the ministry. 

In his 88th year, W, Meymott, 
esq. of Durham-place, Lambeth. 

At High Wycombe, aged 89, 
Mr. Matthew Bates, one of the 
oldest and most celebrated horti- 
culturists in the kingdom. 

In Edgar-buildings, Bath, aged 
79, J. Stackhouse, esq. T, L. S. 





At St. Petersburg, aged o¢, 
general Dorfelden, aie p va 


so much reputation in the field 
during the latter part of the reign— 
of the empress Catherine II. 

At Prince of Wales Island, aged 
86, lieut.-col. Debrisay, formerly 
agen of that island, father of 
ieut.-col. Debrisay commanding 
the royal artillery at Limerick, 

December. In her 83d year, 
Mary, widow of the late Mr. T, 
Burt, of St. Margaret’s, West. 
minster. 

At his house in London-street, 
Reading, aged 82, Mr. James 
Simonds. He was born at Ar. 
borfield Cross in the same county. 

At Hackney-terrace, in her 
82d year, Mary, widow of the 
late Allyn Symonds Smith, esq. 
late of Battersea. 

Aged 82, Mrs. Phillips, of 
Hemel Hempstead. 

In Leadenhall-street, in her 
83d year, Mrs. Eleanor Cowley. 

At Tunbridge Wells, the right 
hon. and mostrev. Euseby Cleaver, 
D. D. lord archbishop of Dublin, 
and bishop of Glandelagh, pri- 
mate of Ireland, chancellor of the 
illustrious order of St. Patrick, 
visitor of Trinity college, Dublin, 
&c.&c. He was of Christ Church, 
Oxford; M.A. 1770; B. and 
D. D. 1783. 

At Eglinton Castle, Ayrshire, 
the right hon, Hugh Mont- 

omerie, earl of Eglinton, lord 
Sicengemntele and Kilwinning 
(baron Ardrossan, in Great Bri- 
tain), knight of the most ancient 
order of the thistle, lord lieutenant 
of Ayrshire, one of the state coun- 
sellors of the prince of Wales, &c. 

In Alfred-street, Bath, aged 
90, the relict of the most reverend 
Dr. John Cradock, archbishop of 


Dublin ; mother of general baron 
Howden, 
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Howden, and many years a resi- 
dent of Bath; a woman of un- 
bounded charity. The last on 
her orizinad list of pensions died a 
short time since, aged nearly 100 
years. —One of her singularities 
is worthy of being recorded; she 
never sat down to eat or drink (at 
her own table) any thing that had 
not been previously paid for. 


—_—_— -— — 


PROMOTIONS in the year 1819. 


December 1818, Mr. serj. Sellon, 
chief magistrate at Hatton Gar- 
den police-office. 

Baugh Alleyne, esq. one of the 
magistrates at Union Hall, wice 
Sellon. 

Thomas Le Blanc, esq. LL.D. 
re-elected master of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. 

February 1819. The marquis of 
Bath, his majesty’s lieutenant of 
the county of Somerset, vice earl 
Poulett deceased. 

Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, 
D.D. rector of Lambeth, chap- 
lain to the house of commons. 

Hon. Edward Stuart and Wil- 
liam Thomas Roe, commissioners 
of customs, vice William Roe and 
Francis Fownes Luttrell superan- 
nuated., 

March. A new commission to 
the board of admiralty, which in- 
cludes the name of sir G. Clerk. 

The earl of Fife, a lord of the 
bed-chamber, vice earl Poulett de- 
ceased, 

_ The earl of Morton, his ma- 

jesty’s commissioner to the gene- 

ral assembly of the church of 
and, vice earl of Errol. 

_ Sir John Mortlocke, a commis- 

sioner of excise, vice Mr. Whish 

resigned ; lord G. Seymour suc- 
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ceeds to the presidency of that 
board. 

To be lords of the treasury: 
lord Liverpool, Mr. Vansittart, 
Mr. Berkeley Paget, viscount Low- 
ther, lord H. Somerset, the hon. J. 
Maxwell Barry, and Mr, Alex- 
ander M‘Naghten, 

Sir David Baird to be governor 
of Kinsale. 

The prince regent has recome 
mended the bisho of Landaff 
(Dr. Herbert Marsh) to be elect- 
ed bishop of Peterborough. 

April. Earl of Carrick, repre- 
sentative peer of Ireland, wice 
Northland. 

Lord Belhaven, one of the six- 
teen peers of Scotland, vice Errol, 

Rev. Andrew Bell, D.D. a pre- 
bend of Westminster. 

Rev. Thomas Walker, jun., 
B.A. prebend of Featherstone, at 
Windsor. 

May. The prince regent has 
appointedT’. Gregory, esq, judge ; 
E. Fitzgerald, esq. arbitrator ; and 
TD. M. Hamilton, esq. registrar, to 
the English and Dutch commis. 
sion at Sierra Leone; and C. E. 
Lefroy, esq. judge, and T.S, 
Wale, esq. arbitrator, to the 
mixed commission at Surinam, 
under the treaty for the prevention 
of the slave trade, 

Also, the prince regent has is- 
sued a congé d’élire for the clece 
tion of a successor to the see of 
Landaff to the late bishop, who 
has been translated to that of Pe- 
terborough; and the rev. Dr. 
William Van Mildert has been 
recommended to the vacant see, 

The Gazette notifies the inves- 
titure of the earl of Aylesbury 
with the insignia of the order of 
the thistle. Also the appoint- 
ment of C. Maxwell, esq. as yo- 
vernor of St. Christopher’s ; and 

{O 3) of 
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of sir S. F. Whittingham as go- 
vernor of Dominica. 

The right hon. Charles Grant 
sworn of the privy council; and 
Charles Warren, esq. appointed 
attorney-vencral to the pri.ce of 
Wales. 

June. The lieut.-general sir W. 
Lumley tobe governor and corn- 
mander-in-chief of the Bermuda 
islands, vice sir J. Cockburn re- 
signed. 

The honour of knighthood upon 
John Richardson, esq. on being 
appointed one of the ‘udges of the 
court of common pleas. 

The ronour of  knighs 
upon William Draper Best, esq. 
on being appointed one of the 

1d f ¢ . of king’s 


2 


be. 

1 }ot Stan tord and War- 
rington, to be his majesty’s lieu- 
tenant of the county of Chester ; 
the marquis of Lothian to be lieu- 
tenant and sheriff depute of the 
shire of Mid Lothian; and the 
marquis of Queensberry to be 
lieutenant and sheriff principal of 
the shire of Dumfries, 

July. Sir R, Gifford is appoint- 
ed attorney-general, and serjeant 
Copley solicitor-general, 

Mr. Casberd, of the chancery 
bar, is appointed to the seat of a 
judge of the principality of Wales, 
vice Abel Mosey, esq. resigned. 

Henry Revell Reynolds, esq. 
barrister at law, to be a commis- 
sioner for the relief of insolvent 
debtors, vice Mr, serjeaut Run- 
nington. 

August. To be generals in the 
army—lieutenant generals the ho- 
nourable R. Taylor, G. Milner, 
Georve marquis of Huntly, hon. 
E. Finch, I. Gascoyne, D.D. We- 
myss, hon. J. Cuming, H. Wyn- 
yard, D.Campbell, T’. Grosvenor, 
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J.Caleraft, John earl of Hope. 
toun, G. C. B. James lord Forbes, 
Henry marquis of Anglesey, K.G, 
and G.C.B.,sir J. Doyle, bart. and 
G. C. B., sir R. Brownrigg, bart, 
and G.C. B., W. Knollis, hon. E, 
Phipps, W. Cartwright, sir B, 
Leighton, vart,, J. Coffin, J. Mor. 
ray, and sir C. Green, bart. 

To b. lieutenant generals in the 
army—major generals ! Croker, 
I... B. Wallis, J. Hope, G. Mey. 
ricke, str A, Cameron, K.C. B, 
Andrew lord Blayney, hon, §, 
Mahon, J. 5. Wood, D, O'Meara, 
Francis baron Rottenburg, hon, 
sir C. Colville, G.C.B., F.C. 
White, G. Brown, L. Lindelthal, 
R. Coghlan, sir H. Fane, K.C. B, 
sir R. Bolion, R, Cheney, sir G, 
Anson, K.C.8., Keeneth Alex 
ander lord Howard of Edingham, 
K. C. B., sir H. Hinuber, K.CB. 
Thomas lord Hartland, cir J,§, 
Maxwell, bart. W. T Dilkes, 
sir J. Oswald, K. C. B., W. Doyle, 
J. Hatton, P. Bonham,:sir W, 
Anson, K.C.B., G.W, Ramsay, 
and J. Dorrien. 

To be major generals in the 
army, from colonel sir J, Eley to 
colonel sir A. F. Barnard, inciusive. 

His royal higisness the prince 
regent has been pleased, in the 
name and on behalf of the king, to 
appuint W. R. Broughtongesq, 
C. B. sir E, Berry, bart. K.C.B. 
W. Prowse, esq. C.B, and T, 
Baker, esq. C.B. to be colonels 
in his majesty’s royal marine 
forces, in the room of W. T. 
Lake, esq. C. B. W.C. Fahie, esq. 
C.B. sir G. Eyre, K.C.B. and 
sir J. Talbot, K. C. B. appointed 
flag officers of his majesty’s fleet. 

The following promotions have 
been made : 

The first five officers on the 
list of admirals of the white, end- 

ing 
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irals of the red. 

The 10 officers on the list of 
admirals of the blue, ending with 
admiral sir J. Saumarez, to be 
admirals of the white, 

The 13 officers at the head of 
the list of vice-admirals of the 
red, ending with sir E. Nagle, to 
be admirals of the blue. 

Vice admirals of the white, 
from F. Pender, esq. to sir T. 
Foley inclusive, to be vice admi- 
rals of the red. 

The whole of the officers on 
the list of vice admirals of the 
blue to be vice admirals of the 
white, 

The whole of the officers on 
the list of rear admirals of the red, 
to be vice admirals of the blue. 

The whole of the rear admi- 
rals of the white to be rear admi- 
rals of the red. 

The whole of the rear admirals 
of the blue to be rear admirals of 
the white. 

Captain W. T, Lake, C.B. to 
be rear admiral of the white. 

Captains sir C, Ogle, H. Ra- 

, W. C. Fahie, sir G. Eyre, 

. Lambert, J. Bingham, R. D. 
Oliver, T. Boys, sir C. Brisbane, 
sir J. Talbot, J. Halliday, J, Gif- 
fard, J. West, S. Poyntz, lord 
Colville, J, Cochet, sir A, C. 
Dickson, R. Winthrop, H. Dig- 
by, C, Ekins, J. S. Rainer, B. W. 
Page, P. Wodehouse, and T. 
Alexander, to be rear admirals of 
the blue. 

Sir G. Murray, K.C.B. Go- 
vernor of the royal military col- 
lege, vice Hope; and sir A, 
Hope, governor of Edinburgh 
castle, wee Murray. 

The duke of Wellington, go- 
vernor of Plymouth, vice duke of 
Richmond deceased, 
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General sir John Francis Cra. 
dock, G.C.B. and heirs male, a 
baron of Irelaad, by the title of 
baron Howden. 

Lieutenant-general the earl of 
Dalhousie, G.C.B, to be captain- 
general and governor in chief of 
the provincesof Lowerand Upper 
Canada, Nova Scotia, New Bruns. 
wick, and the islands of Prince 
Edward and Cape Breton; also 
sir James Kempt, G.C.B. to 
be lieutenant-governor of Nova 
Scotia and its dependencies. 

November. The earl of Egre- 
mont to be lord lieutenant of Sus- 
sex; lord Lascelles,lord lieutenant 
of the west riding of Yorkshire. 

Earl of Craven to be lord lieu- 
tenant of Berks, vice earl of Rad. 
nor resigned, 

Dr. W. Somerville, physician 
to Chelsea hospital, vice Moseley. 

Very Reverend Dr. Saurin, 
dean of Derry, to be bishop of 
Dromore. 





SHERIFFS for the year 1819. 


Bedford. The hon, Samuel 
Ongley, of Sandy. 

Berks. John Sawyer, of Hey- 
wood-lodge, esq. 

Bucks. John Grubb, of Hor, 
senden, esq. 

Cambri and Huntingdon, 
John Hall,of West Wratting, esq. 

Cheshire. John Smith Barry, of 
Marbury, esq. 

Cumberland, Thomas Salkeld, 
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By the lords’ committees ap- 
inted a secret committee to 
inguire into the state of the 
bank of England, with refe- 
rence to the expediency of the 
resumption of cash-payments 
at the period now fixed by law, 
and into such other matters as 
are connected therewith; and 
to report such information re- 
lative thereto as may be dis- 
closed without injury to the 
public interest, with their ob- 
servations :— 

Ordered to report, 

Eyed the committee have, 

pursuant to the instructions 
given to them by the house, pro- 
ceeded to inquire into the several 
mattersreferred tothem, and have 
collected from the examination of 
witnesses, and from the accounts 
laid before them, the information 
which will be found in the 
minutes of evidence, and inthe 
appendix. 

The committee think it right to 
premise, that in this investigation 
they have taken as their guide the 
decided opinion of parliament, as 
declared by many repeated enact- 
ments, that the removal of the re- 
striction upon cash-payments by 
the bank, or, in other words, the 
restoration of the currency of the 
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country to a state of regulation by 
its ancient metallic standard, is 
an object which ought to be ac- 
complished at as early a period 
as shall be found safe and practi- 
cable. 

The first act, confirming and 
continuing the restriction contain- 
ed in the minute of council of the 
26th of February, 1797, was pass- 
ed on the 3d of May, 1797, and 
was to be in force till the 24th of 
June, 1797. The restriction was 
further continued by an act pass- 
ed on the 22d of June, 1797, until 
one month after the commence- 
ment of the then next session of 
parliament. By another act, 
passed on the 30th of November 
in the same year, the restriction 
was further continued until one 
month after the conclusion of the 
war by a definitive treaty of peace. 
On the third of January, 1799, 
the directors of the bank, in pur- 
suance of a power reserved to 
them by the acts of parliament 
referred to, gave notice that on 
the 14th instant they would pay 
in cash all fractional sums under 
5l.; and on the Ist of February, 
1800, would pay cash for all notes 
of 1/, and 2/., dated prior to the 
Ist of July, 1798, or exchange 
them for new notes of the same 


value, 
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value, at the option of the holders. 
7 another act, passed on the 30th 
of April, 1802, the restriction 
was continued until the Ist of 
March, 1803. On the 28th of 
February, 1808, it was further 
continued until the expiration of 
six weeks after the commence- 
ment of the then next session of 
parliament. Onthe 13th of De- 
cember, 1303, the country being 
then again at war, it was further 
continued until six months after 
the ratification of a definitive trea- 
ty of peace. In the year 1812 an 
act was passed for preventing any 
note or bill of the banks of Eng- 
land or Ireland from being re- 
ceived for a smaller sum than the 
sumtherein specified, and for stay- 
ing proceedings upon distress by 
tender of such notes; and in 1814 
this act was further continued 
during the continuance of any 
act imposing restriction upon the 
bank with respect to payments in 
cash, 

By an act passed on the 18th of 
July, 1814, the restriction upon 
the bank was continued until] the 
25th of March, 1815; and it was 
further continued by an act pass- 
ed on the 23d of March, 1815, to 
the 5th day of July, 1816. On 
the 21st of March, 1816, an act 
was passed; by which, after re- 
citing in the preamble “that it 
was fi ghly desirable that the bank 
should, as soon as possible, return 
to the payment of its notes in 
cash; and that it was expedient 
that the provisions of the former 
acts should be further continued, 
in order to afford time to the di- 
rectors of the bank to make such 
preparations as to their discretion 
and experience might appear most 
expedient for enabling them to 
resume payments in cash, without 
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public inconvenience, and at the 
earliest period; and that a time 
should be fixed at which the said 
restriction should cease,” it was 
enacted, that the said restriction 
should be continued until the 5th 
of July, 1818. On the 28th of 
May, 1818, another act was pass- 
ed, by which, after reciting inthe 
preamble, “ that it was hi hly 
desirable that the bank of i 
land should return as soon as pos. 
sible to the payment of its notes 
in cash, and that unforeseen cir. 
cumstances, which had octurred 
since the passing of the last of the 
preceding acts, had rendered it 
expedient that the restriction 
should be further continued, and 
that another period should be fix. 
ed for the termination thereof; 
the restriction is further continued 
until the 5th of July, 1819. Of 
these unforeseen circumstances, 
the most important was the ap. 
prehension of the effect of further 
foreign loans (particularly those 
of France) upon the exchanges 
and the price of gold. 

Subsequent to the first restric 
tion upon the bank of England, 
similar restrictions were impased 
and continued by different acts 
upon the bank of Ireland, and 
their termination was fixed at 
three months after the expiration 
of the restriction upon the bank of 
England. 

During these successive pro- 
longations the bank appears at 
different periods to have made 


great exertions to procure such a 
mass of treasure as might enable 
it to replace itself upon its ancient 
footing, whenever it should seem 
good to parliament to remove 


the restrictions, In 1798 the 
treasure was increased to an 
amount which bore, in the ye 
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rt of 1799, a very large propor- 
tion to that of the outstanding 
notes. During the years imme- 
diately subsequent, this treasure 
experienced a considerable reduc- 
tion; but from the middle of 180+ 
tothe middle of 1808, the favour- 
able state of theexchanges enabled 
the bank to make large purchases 
in gold, In order to encourage 
the importation of gold, the direc- 
tors determined to give 4/. per oz., 
and the treasure was so much 
augmented as to have exceeded 
in 1808 the highest amount which 
it had reached in 1799, From 
that period it successively declin- 
ed. The restriction was pro- 
Jonged in 1814 only to the 25th 
of March, 1815, and in 1815 only 
to the Sth of July, 1816; but the 
extra-rdinary high price ot gold, 
and the extreme depression of the 
exchanges, which, trom whatever 
causes, prevailed during great 

rt of these periods, combined 
with the large advancesto govern- 
ment which the exigencies of the 
public service required, to prevent 
any material progress being made 
towards a restoration of the trea- 
sure of the bank to its former 
amount. 

Notwithstanding these discou- 
raging circumstances, the bank 
more than doubled its treasure 
during the last eight months of 


1815; and the fall in the price of 


gold, and the favourable turn of 
the exchanges, enabled the direc- 
tors to raise it, by January, 1817, 
to more than quadruple what it 
had been in the beginning of 1615. 
At this period the directors felt 
so confident of being able to com- 
ply vith the injunctions of par- 
iament, even before the period at 
which the restriction wasto expire, 
that they issued a notice for the 
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payment in cash of all the 1/, and 
2/. notes bearing date prior to 
January 1816. Findin little or 
no demand for cash in conse- 
quence of this notice, and their 
treasure having continued during 
the course of the year to increase 
to an amount far exceeding what 
it had ever reached, and, wiih 
few exceptions, bearing a larger 
proportion to the extent of their 
issues than it had ever borne be- 
fore, the directors issued a second 
notice in Sept. 1417, for the pay- 
men: in cash of all notes bearing 
date before the Ist of January in 
that year. ‘his measure has 
been stated to the committee to 
have heen undertaken in the hope, 
that if it proved successtul, that is, 
if the gold so tendered were not 
demanded, or if when demanded 
it remained in the country, the 
complete resumption of cash pay- 
ments would takeplace gradually, 
and as it were insensibly, even 
prior to the period then fixed by 
parliament, viz. the 5th of July, 
1818. 

Inthe month of April, 1817, 
the effect of the great foreign 
loans made in that year began to 
be considerably felt. Between 
April aud October, 1817, the ex- 
change; took an unfavourable 
turn, and the price of gold, which 
had, from July, 1916, to March, 
1817, fluctuated between 3/.18s.6d. 
and 3/. 19s. 6d. rose between A- 
pril and December, 1817, from 
3d. 188. Gd, to 41. Os. Gd. 5 since 
which date it does not appear by 
the quoted prices to have been 
ever again reduced below 44. 
The new gold coinage also began 
to be issued in July 1817. The 
treasure of the bank was raised 
to its highest amount in the month 
of October 1817. ‘There appears 


to 
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to have been no considerable de- 
mand for gold previously to the 
month of October. The first is- 
sue of sovercigns in large quanti- 
ties was in that month. There 
was a diminution in the demand 
for them in the three succeeding 
months ; but in the month of Fe- 
bruary, 1818, the issue of gold in- 
creased till August in the same 
year; and the demand during 
this period is stated to have arisen 
decidedly for the purpose of ex- 
portation. It appears from the 
evidence of Mr. Harman, that 
during the whole of the year 1817, 
the bank did not think it neces- 
sary to make any reduction of its 
issues, either in consequence of 
the effect of the foreign loans 
upon the exchanges, or of its pay- 
ments in gold, made in conformi- 
ty to the notices above referred 
to. In fact, the average issue of 
bank-notes in 1817 exceeded by 
1,700,000/, that of 1816; the aver- 
age issue of the last six months of 
1817 exceeded the average issue 
of the first six months of that 
year by 1,870,000/.: and this in- 
crease, combined with the revival 
of country banks from their pre- 
vious depression, probably raised 
the circulating medium of the 
kingdom in the last six months of 
1817 considerably beyond the a- 
mount at which it had stood in the 
preceding year. 

A great reduction has been 
made in the issue of notes of the 
bank of England since the com- 
mencement of the year 1818; 
they had been, on the average of 
6 months from July to December, 
1817, at 29,210,000/.; on the 
average of 6 months from Janua- 
ry to July 1818, at 27,954,0002. ; 
from July to December 1818, they 
were reduced to 26,487,0002, and 
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have since been further reduced 
to about 25,000,000/., and durine 
the last 3 months of 1818 the : 
sues of country banks are stated 
by persons much conversant with 
the subject, to have certainly not 
increased, and probably to have 
declined ; but the price of gold 
and the state of the exchanges 
have continued to be such as to 
have drawn from the bank, in 
addition to the gold demanded, 
previously to March 1818, a 
mounting to 2,022,0002. a further 
sum of 4,787,000/ , making in the 
whole an issue of 6,809,000/, in 
consequence chiefly of the liabili- 
ty with which the directors had 
under different circumstances yo- 
luntarily charged themselves to 
pay the fractional parts of divi. 
dends and a certain proportion of 
their notes in cash. Their trea. 
sure was by these drains very con- 
siderably reduced; and they were 
still liable, in consequence of the 
same measures, to an additional 
demand for cash to the amount 
of several millions. 

This unfavourable state of the 
exchanges and of the price of gold 
is attributed to different causes 
by different persons examined be- 
fore the committee: by some to 
an excess in the circulating medi- 
um of the country ; by others to 
the effect of the late regulations 
of the mint respecting the new 
silver coinage, by which the pro- 
portions between the relative value 
of gold and silver are stated to 
have been so varied as to have 
occasioned the exportation of 

old: by others it is attributed to 

e continued operation of foreign 
loans, to the temptation held out 
by a high rate of interest to the 
investment of British capital in 


foreign funds and foreign specu- 
lations, 
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iations, and to the large purchases 
of cora from abroad; a great pro- 
portion of which is paid for ia ad- 
yance, and must, therefore, in 
their opinion, have had a materi- 
al effect upon the balance of pay- 
ments, and of course upon the ex- 
changes, during the year 1818. 

It is under these circumstances 
that parliament is called upon to 
deliberate, whether it will be most 
for the public interest to adhere 
to the decision it had taken in 
May 1818; or to allow a further 
delay for the preparations neces- 
sary to carry this important mea- 
sure into execution, in order, as 
far as possible, to secure its ulti- 
mate accomplishment, and at the 
same time afford the means of 
taking such precautions as may 
diminish the pressure of whatever 
public inconvenience may be felt 
or apprehended. 

uch difference of opinion up- 

onalmostall the questions, whether 
of theory or of practice, to which 
the attention of the committee 
has been drawn, will be found in 
the evidence. Upon one point 
only there is nearly an unanimous 
opinion, grounded indeed by dif- 
ferent persons upon different lines 
of argument, but concurring in 
the same result, viz. that it would 
not be safe and practicable for 
the bank to resume cash-pay- 
ments on the 5th July 1819; and 
as the committee see sufficient 
reason to agree thus far with the 
practical result of these opinions, 
viz. that, in the state of things 
which now exist, there is a neces 
sty for some further postpone- 
ment, they need only refer to the 
evidence, in which the different 
teasons which lead to this conclu- 
sion are fully stated. 

It can hardly be necessary for 
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the committee to remark, that 
this opinion does not rest upon 
any ground which can intimate 
the slightest doubt as te the cree 
dit or solidity of the bank: that 
body possesses at the present mo- 
ment the means of discharging, 
out of the treasure actually in its 
coffers,every demand which could 
have been made upon it for pay- 
ment in cash, in consequence of 
the notices referred to; and the 
only object of the measure which, 
at the recommendation of the 
committee of both houses, has 
been already adopted by parlia- 
ment, during the course of the 
present session, was to prevent the 
continuance of a drain of the ex- 
isting treasure, and thereby to fa- 
cilitate such operations as the 
committee might feel it to be 
their duty to recommend, in 
paration to a final removal of the 
restriction. 

Of the ultimate sufficiency of 
the bank no doubt has been or can 
be entertained ; but as parliament 
thought proper, at the period 
when it imposed the first restric- 
tion upon the bank, to direct an 
inquiry into the actual state of its 
affairs; and as a similar injune- 
tion is contained in the order by 
which this committee is appoint- 
ed, they have thought it their du- 
ty to lay before the house the 
statement in the appendix; by 
which it appears that, exclusive 
of the debt from government, at 
8 per cent., of 11,686,800/. and of 
the advance to government at 3 
per cent. of 3,000,000/., making 
together 14,686,800/., the balance 
in favour of the bank, on a come 
parison ofits debts and credits (in- 
cluding in the former the govern- 
ment balances in the hands of the 
bank) is 5,231,190/. 

The 
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The next subject to which the 
attention of the committee has 
been directed was the considera- 
tion of what tirre might now safe- 
ly be fixed for the ultimate resto- 
ration of the currency of the coun- 
try to the ancient metallic stand- 
ard of value, and what were the 
measures, if any, which it might 
he expedient to adopt, in order 
both to facilitate and to ensure 
the complete attainment of this 
reat object. 

Unless the market price of gold 
shall be, at the time so fixed, and 
shall continue to be afterwards, 
so near the mint price as not to 
uflord a profit upon the exporta- 
tionofthat metal, ithas been abun- 
dantly proved by past experience, 
that no law can prevent such ex- 
portation, and the consequent de- 
mand upon the bank. The main 
question therefore is, By what 
means, and within what time, the 
reduction of the price of gold to the 
minut price,or,which is nearly equi- 
valent, such a favourable state of 
the exchanges as will prevent a 
profit on exportation, may best be 
attained, 

It isstrongly contendedby some 
of the witnesses, and is admitted 
by most, that a considerable and 
= was expressed by one of them) 

orcible reduction of the issues of 


the bank, accompanied by what 
some consider as a necessary, and 
others as a probable, consequence, 
a diminution in the issues of coun- 


try bank paper, would produce 
a favourable turn in the exchanges 
and a reduction in the price of 
gold, But many of those who 
are most deeply impressed with 
the necessity of the earliest possi- 
ble recurrence to the ancient stand- 
ard of the country, state, in the 
stiongest terms, the general di- 


stress which a large and sudde: 
diminution of the paper-curens 
now the only circulating medium 
of the country, must occasion 

while others are of opinion thar 
a very smail reduction of the cir. 
—- medium will be sufficien: 
to produce these effects, and that 
little distress would be occasioned 
There are some also who hold. 
that the present mint regulations 
respecting silver are the sole cause 
of the high price and consequent 
exportation of gold, and of course 
are of opinion, that there need be 
neither reduction nor distress, 

The general result of all the 
varying sentiments of the wit. 
nesses upon the subject of the fo. 
reign exchanges, and of the price 
of gold, may perhaps be thus 
stated :— 

Many of those who maintain 
that it is at all times in the power 
of the bank to exercise a com- 
plete control over the rise and fall 
of the exchanges, and of the price 
of gold, nevertheless think, that 
the great loans contracted for, 
since the peace, by foreign states; 
the investments made by persons 
in this country in foreign securi- 
ties, to the amount, as has been 
conjectured, of 10 or 12,000,000). ; 
the pressure which took place in 
the money-market at Paris and 
other commercial towns on the 
continent, and in America ; and 
the great importation of corn du- 
ring the last year, have of late con- 
curred in lowering the exchanges. 
They hold indeed, that when our 
circulation was in its former state 
of payments in specie, no pay- 
ments abroad could bring the ex- 
changes materially below their 
par; but with a paper that bas 
no such re of its value, 
they think that the necessity of 

payments 
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yments abroad, from whatever 
cause, does undoubtedly produce 
a considerable effect upon the ex- 
changes, which might, however, 
as they state, be always counter- 
acted by a sufficient diminution 

aper. 

Oe other hand, many of 
those who attribute the high price 
of gold, and the unfavourable 
state of the exchanges, chiefly to 
the operation of these latter causes, 
and who deny or doubt the fact 
that the issue of the notes of the 
bank of England has been exces- 
sive, nevertheless think that an ex- 
cessive increase or diminution of 
their issue might affect the ex- 
changes; but they doabt whether 
a small increase or diminution 
would produce any marked effect 
upon them. “x 

Those, again, who maintain 
that the proportion betwixt the 
mint price of gold and silver, as 
settled by the recent change in 
our mint regulations, is the sole 
cause of the nominal high price 
of gold, think that the real ex- 
change has for the last two years 
been in favour of this country ; 
that there has been during that 
period no over issue of bank pa- 
per ; that had it not been for the 
mint regulations, gold must have 
continued to flow into this coun- 
try, as it did in 1816 ; that there 
could, therefore, have been no de- 
mand on the bank for coin of that 
metal, for the purpose of exporta- 
tion; and that the bank could have 
found no difficulty in resuming 
payments in cash at the time now 
fixed by parliament. 

It appears to the committee 
tpon the whole, that so long as 
the bank continued liable to pay 
in cash, it might be concluded 
from reasoning, and has been prov- 
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ed by experience, that the varia- 
tions in the market price of gold, 
and also in the exchan would 
be confined within much narrower 
limits than they have been since the 

restriction upon cash-payments. 
Under the ancient system, if 
an unusual demand were made 
upon the bank for cash, when 
the exchanges were above par, 
and the price of gold below the 
mint price, as such a demand 
could only be occasioned by some 
sudden panic, or by a failure in 
commercial credit, and could not 
under such circumstances arise 
from the profit to be derived from 
the exportation of gold, there 
might be occasions in which the 
bank might think, that with a 
view to its own interests, so close- 
ly connected with that of the 
commerce and manufactures of 
the country, the best mode of 
checking such a demand might 
be, to make a more liberal issue 
of its notes, and thereby to re- 
vive that credit, the want of 
which had produced the embar- 
rassment; but if an unusual de- 
mand took place, at a time when, 
from the state of the exchanges 
and of the price of gold, it evi- 
dently arose from the profit to be 
made by the exportation of that 
metal, the bank always found it- 
self under the necessity of con- 
tracting its issues for its own se- 
curity. In the latter case, there- 
fore, whether the directors did 
or did not adopt the principle, 
that the increase or diminution of 
the paper currency has a decisive 
influence upon the exchanges, they 
necessarily acted in the same man- 
ner as if they had fully adopted it. 
There is a difference, however, 
not to be disregarded, in the im- 
pression likely to be produced 
upon 
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upon the public mind, by any 
pressure arising from the mea- 
sures to be taken by parliament 
for ensuring the restoration of a 
metallic standard, as distinguished 
from those pressures which might 
be occasionally experienced un. 
der the former system. ‘Lhese 
would be felt to be the necessary 
result of the precautions which, 
under particular circumstances, 
might be taken by the bank for 
its own security ; and if any tem- 
porary inconvenience were pro- 
duced by them, they would ma- 
nifestly have for their object to 
avert an evil universally acknow- 
ledged to be still greater, viz. the 
stoppage of payment by the 
bank; whereas any pressure 
which might now be experienced 
by too rapid a progress towards 
the resumption of cash-payments 
might be thought to be an evil 
voluntarily and unnecessarily in- 
curred, from an impatience to at- 
tain an object, respecting which 
there was no difference of opinion, 
and therefore less readiness to 
make any considerable sacrifice 
for its speedy attainment. 

It has also been stated to the 
committee, that there exists at 
this present moment a considera- 
ble degree of embarrassment in 
commercial transactions, which is 
attributed by some of the witnes- 
ses to the over-trading which has 
taken place, encouraged, in the 
opinion of one witness, by the in- 
crease of the circulating medium 
in 1817; and is attributed by 
others to the subsequent diminu- 
tion of that medium, Very dif- 
ferent opinions have also been 
stated respecting the probable 
duration of this embarrassment ; 
but as all agree respecting its 
actual existence, a more than or- 
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dinary degree of caution ig re. 
quired in the adoption of legisla, 
tive measures which may, even 
by a temporary operation, in any 
degree aggravate or prolong it, 
hese considerations have unit. 
ed to incline the committee, in the 
proposal which they will submit 
in the conclusion of their r 
rather to extend the time at which 
the ultimate resumption of cash. 
payments should be required to 
take place beyond the period at 
which, according to the best 
opinion they can form, there 
would be a probability of its easy 
accomplishment under ordinary 
circumstances, than to hazard the 
ultimate success of that measare, 
by assigning to it the earliest pe. 
riod within which, according to 
such opinion, it might be safely 
practicable. The measure had 
better not be begun at all, unless 
there be a determined purpose to 
carry it to its completion, as an 
ineffectual attempt might create 
great mischief and distress, and 
would not leave any beneficial re- 
sult to repay the country for 
what it may have suffered. 
From thus extending the peri 
od, it seems to the committee that 
considerable advantages would 
arise. Those who think that the 
object is to be accomplished only 
by the means of a considerable 
reduction of the notes of the bank 
of England, and that the incone 
veniences, which they acknows 
ledge to be the necessary 
of such reduction, would be am 
ply compensated by the restora 
tion of the ancient metallic st 
ard, feel considerable anxiety 0 
diminish the extent of these m® 
conveniences, ‘Those who expect 
little or no inconvenience to aris 
from the measures necessary 
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the attainment of this object, are 
nevertheless sensible of the diffi- 
culties which are opposed to its 
early accomplishment by the pre- 
sent state of the bank treasure, 
and by the existing (though as 
they hope temporary) commer- 
cial pressure. They are on this 
latter account particularly de- 
srous to allay even those appre- 
hensions which they deem un- 
founded or exaggerated, and are 
satisfied that, provided the ulti- 
mate object be secured, the inter- 
mediate pressure, whatever may 
be its degree, would be material. 
ly lightened by being spread over 
a greater length of time. 
ose, on the other hand, who 

feel less confident in the effect 
of such a reduction,—who think 
that, even were its effect certain, 
it could only be produced by the 
creation of a greater degree of 
distress than the public could well 
bear,—who look to the cessation 
of those temporary causes, to 
which they attribute the largest 
share in producing the unfavour- 
able state of exchanges and the 
high price of gold, as the natural 
remedy for the evil,—and who 
expect that in no long space of 
time the favourable balance of 
payments (the usual result of the 
ertent and nature of our com- 
merce) will, without incurring 
any distress by taking measures 
for the forcible production of such 
a change, lead insensibily, but 
with sufficient certainty, to the at- 
tainment of the object in view : 
all persons who entertain these opi- 
nions must feel still more anxiety 
for the extension of the period. 

There are, however, some mea- 
sures of preparation which, what- 
ever time may be fixed, appear 
. if not indispensable : 
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It is well known that the bank 
has always been in the habit of 
making large advances to the go- 
vernment for the public service. 
These advances are partly made 
under special acts of parliament, 
upon securities therein provided. 
There is another species of ac- 
commodation which has also been 
afforded by the bank, viz. the 
eng of exchequer-bills to a 

rge amount, For the state of 
the law upon this subject the 
committee beg to refer to a paper 
which has been laid before them, 
and which is inserted in their ap- 
pendix. The amount of the ex- 
chequer-bills and other govern- 
ment securities, either held or 
purchased by the bank at diffe- 
rent periods, will also be found in 
the account which is there insert- 
ed. The different applications 
made by the treasury to the bank 
for accommodation are fully de- 
tailed in the annexed accounts 
and correspondence, The prin- 
ciples upon which the treasur 
has acted in making these appli- 
cations during the fess four years 
are explained in a memorandum 
delivered to the committee by 
the first commissioner of that 
board; and important informa. 
tion respecting these transactions 
will be found in the evidence of 
Mr. Harman, yao durin oe 
test part of the period last 
laved to, was either governor 
or deputy governor of the bank. 

The committee think it proper 
to remark, that whatever eflect 
the extent of the advances here 
referred to might have had upon 
the power of the bank, at any 
given moment, entirely to resume 
cash-payments, supposing other 
circumstances had not intervened 
to prevent such resumption, they 
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do not appear to have had any 
influence in diminishing the ex- 
tent of the accommodation receiv- 
ed by the public for commercial 
purposes. In the opinion of most 
of the witnesses who have been 
examined, the abundance of cir- 
culation produced by the liberal 
issue of bank-notes, upon what- 
ever securities they were issued, 
has produced indirectly as great 
facilities to commerce as if 
they had been directly issued in 
commercial discounts. A trans- 
fer, to a considerable degree, of 
the discount trade from the bank 
to private bankers and merchants 
is stated to have taken place ; but 
the facilities afforded to com- 
merce were at least as great in 
the latter case as in the former, 
as the discounts made by the 
bank were more restricted in 
point of time, were limited by the 
necessity imposed upon the ap- 
plicant of bringing two and some- 
times more securities, and were 
granted only at 5 per cent. at a 
time when private merchants and 
bankers were discounting at a 
lower rate. 

The effect, however, of the 
extent of the advances to govern- 
ment upon the situation of the 
bank, when preparing for a re- 
sumption of cash-payments, is 
evidently to cramp its operations, 
by placing a large proportion of 
its issues beyond its control. The 
advances made directly to go- 
vernment are only repaid at the 
period fixed by law. The ex- 
chequer-bills purchased by the 
bank could not be sold in large 
quantities without reducing them 
to a considerable discount; and 
this discount would bring them 
into the exchequer in payment of 
the taxes, to such an extent as 
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might materially derange the 
provisions for the public service. 
Anunderstanding, therefore, with. 
out express agreement, appears 
to have prevailed, that, when thus 
purchased, they should not be 
sold by the bank. On the other 
hand, the issues of notes upon dis. 
count revert te the bank at periods 
so short, that any reduction of the 
paper so issued, which circum. 
stances may render necessary, js 
always within their reach: with 
this control over their issues, they 
are enabled to feel their way, and 
to restrict or enlarge them, either 
as the wants of the country may 
permit ot demand, or as the state 
of the exchanges and the price of 
gold may appear to require, 

It appears therefore to the com. 
mittee to be highly expedient, that 
means should be taken to repay to 
the bank a large amount of these 
advances at an early period, 

In considering the means of 
providing for the future a safe 
and sufficient circulating medium 
for the country, the committee 
were naturally led to make ine 
quirites as to what had been its 
amount previously to the bank 
restriction, when it consisted part- 
ly of gold coin and partly of pa. 
per; what has been its amount 
during the interval when there 
was little or no gold coin in cir 
culation ; and what is likely to 
be its amount, and what ought 
to be its composition, when a Mt 
tallic standard is restored. 

Upon the first of these heads 
they neither found, nor indeed 
could they expect to find, any 
ground from which a satisfacto- 
ry conclusion could be drawa, 
The only certain data at any pes 
riod are the notes of the bank of 


England. The amount of coin 
Tests 
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sts only upon estimates formed 
a great degree upon conjec- 
mre; and the official accounts 
fer little information respecting 
he issues of country banks at 
that period, as the stamps upon 
hese notes were not then suffi- 
sently distinguished in those ac- 
sants from other stamps. It is 
‘sown that in 1792 those issues 
sad been considerably extended ; 
‘hat after the commercial difficul- 
ses of 1793 they were greatly re- 
jgced; and in 1797 had not 
ached their former amount. 
faking, however, the amount of the 
coin in circulation at 5,000,000/, 
ow the estimate made by the late 
lord Liverpool, viz. at. 425,000,000 
The notes of the bank of . 
fugland at . « 
fhe country notes, includ- 
ing Scotland, ma be con- 
jectured to have been . 


10,500,000 


7,000,000 


The amount of circulating 

medium before the bank 

restriction will be . 42, 500,000 
liclusive of silver and other means of 

arculation. 

Upon the second head, viz. the 
mount of the circulating medi- 
mmsince the restriction, there are 
undoubtedly, at least as to a por- 
ton of the period, somewhat bet. 
ermaterials forcalculation, That 
pat which is certain, viz. the 
amount of the notes of the bank 
¢ England, has borne so much 
cigher a perperae to the whole 
tthe circulating medium, that 
“¢ uncertainty which rests upon 
“eremainder has less proportion- 
defect upon the general result. 
The details of these issues appear 
athe accounts in the appendix. 

The variations in the amount 
‘ these issues, in the week imme- 
“ately preceding, and in that 
amediately following the pay- 
“eat of the dividend upon the 
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national debt, are so considerable 
(being from 3 to 5,000,000/. in 
January and July, and from 2 to 
3,000,000/. in April and Octo. 
ber), that in considering the ge- 
neral circulation of the country, 
it seems better to take an average 
of the issues for six months, than 
to form any calculation upon a 
shorter period. Stated upon this 
principle, it appears that they did 
not reach 15,000,000/. before the 
first six months of 1800; that they 
never reached 20,000,000/. before 
the first six months in 1810, in 
the latter six months of which 
year they exceeded 24,000,000/. 
The variations for the next three 
years were not considerable; but 
the rise during the year 1814 was 
rapid, and carried their amount, 
upon the average of the last six 
months, to above 28,000,000/. 
The lowest point to which they fell 
was between 26 and 27,000,000/. 
in the first six months of 1816. 
The highest to which they rose 
was in the last six months of 1817, 
when they were at their greatest 
average amount, viz. 29,000,0001, 
and from that period they have 
gradually decreased nearly to 
25,000,000/, previously to the is- 
sue of the last dividends, 

The amount, however, of bank 
of England paper actually in cir- 
culation is not always to be mea- 
sured by the extent of its issues. 
When credit is flourishing, the 
reserve of bank of England notes 
kept by country bankers will be 
considerably less than when any 
local or general difficulties oblige 
them to make more ample prepa- 
rations against large and sudden 
demands ; and this reserve must, 
in the present state of our circu- 
lating medium, consist of a great 

(P 2) propor- 
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proportion of notes of the bank 
of England, into which their own 
notes are legally convertible. It 
will consist also, to some extent, of 
notes of other country banks, in 
exchange for which they can de- 
mand from those banks notes 
of the bank of England. In a 
state of imperfect credit, the 
country banks will also reduce 
their own issues, and will either 
never issue at all, or refrain from 
re-issuing a larger proportion of 
their own notes, which they keep 
by them ready stamped ; so that, 
even if the amount of stamped 
notes actually in existence in any 
given year could be ascertained 
with certainty (which is very far 
from being the case), the propor- 
tion of such notes at that time ac- 
tually in circulation could not 
from thence be inferred with accu. 
racy. A similar degree of un- 
certainty as to the amount of the 
circulating medium must exist, 
as far as it arises from the vary- 
ing reserves of all bankers, even 
when that circulating medium 
consists in part of gold, and will 
then equally apply, which it does 
not now, to the reserve of the 
bank of England. 

With respect, however, to that 
part of our currency which has 
consisted of country bank-notes, 
the committee have endeavoured, 
from such accounts as have been 
furnished from the stamp-oftice, 
to form some estimate of their 
amount. The difficulties of va- 
rious descriptions, which throw a 
great uncertainty upon any cal- 
culations founded upon these ac- 
counts, are ex sialamdite statements 
delivered in by Mr. Sedgewick, 
which are to be found in the ap- 
pendix. From these materials 
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two calculations have been draw, 
The grounds upon which each of 
them rest are to be found in the 
appendix, The committee an 
inclined to think that of these two 
approximating estimates, the se, 
cond isthe best adapted to their 
view of the subject: but they sub. 
mit them both to the house with 
a full sense of the imperfection 
to which they are necessarily |. 
able. 


F. 7. F. 8 
21,574,000... 1810... 21,819,000 
20,977,000 . . 1811 ... 21,453,000 
20,047,000 . . 1812. . 19,944,000 
22,342,000. . 1819. . 22,597.00) 
21,672,000... 1814 .. 22,709,000 
20,378,000 .. 1815. . 19,011,000 
15,525,000. . 1816. . 15,096,000 
15,862,000. . 1817... 15,898,000 
20,044,000. . 1818. . 20,507,000 







These estimates must indeed 
be not only far removed from ac- 
curacy respecting any particular 
year, but many causes of uncer- 
tainty attach to them even i 
they were considered merely as 
affording data for calculating the 
relative circulation of different 
years. In this respect, however, 
they derive confirmation, esp- 
cially the latter, from their corre- 
spondence with the general tenor 
of the evidence of persons con- 
nected with the country banks. 
The estimates which these per- 
sons have formed as to the amount 
of the country notes, founded up- 
on local knowledge, and extended 
by inference to the whole king- 
dom, will be found in the m- 
nutes, ’ 

Much important informatos 
respecting the nature of this ct 
culation will be found in 3 
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dence, and particularly as to the 
diferent practice which obtains 
iq diferent parts of the kingdom, 
more especially in Norfolk and in 
Lancashire. 

The calculations founded upon 
the accounts from the stamp-of- 
éce (which afford no district da- 
ta prior to the year 1809) would 
leave the committee to suppose 
that the amount has varied, be- 


1810. Bank of England 22,541,000 
21,374,000 


Country banks 
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tween 1810 and 1818, from be- 
low 16 to above 22 millions ; that 
it was at the highest in 1814; at 
the lowest in 1816 and 1817; and 
that it has again risen in 1518. 
Combining the accurate state- 
ments of the issues of the bank of 
England upon the average of each 
year, with the result of the inquiry 
into the issues of couatry banks, 
the account would stand thus: 


F, 7. F. 8. 
22,5%1,000 
21,819,000 


—— ——.-43, 91 5,000.44, 360,000 


isll. Bank of England 23,282,000 
20,977,000 


Country banks 


23,282,000 
21,543,000 





1812. Bank of England 23,237,000 
20,047,000 
—43,284,000— 


Country banks 


44,259,000— - 44,825,000 
23,237,000 
19,944,000 





1818. Bank of England 24,023,000 


Country banks 


22,342,000 





1814. Bank of England 26,901,000 
21,672,000 


Country banks 


1815. Bank of England 26,886,000 


Country banks 


1816. Bank of England 26,574,000 
15,525,000 


Country banks 


1317. Bank of England 28,274,000 
15,862,000 


Country banks 


20,378,000 


A6,365,000—_—-- 46, 620, 000 
26,901,000 
¥%2,709,000 
48,573,000-—-__--48, 610,000 
26,886,000 
19,011,000 
45,897,000 
26,574,000 
15,096,000 
42,099,000» 41,670,000 
28,274,000 
15,398,000 


47,264,000. 





— — —- 14,1] 36,000 —_. — 4-4, l 72,000 


1818. Bank of England 27, 
Country banks 


To this must be added about 
271,000/. for the average circu- 
lation of unstamped small notes 
issued by the three chartered 
banks in Scotland, which are not 
included in the stamp-office ac- 
counts, 

The result of this estimate 
would be, that the circulating 


,000 
20,044,000 
———47 ,264,000— 


27,220,000 
20,507,000 
47,727,000 


medium of England, as far as it 
consists of notes of the bank of 
England, or of country bank 
notes, between 1810 and 1818, 
both years inclusive, has varied 
from about 42 millions to above 
48 millions; and that it was high- 

est in 1814, and lowest in 1816. 
With respect to the numerical 
(P 3) amount 
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amount of circulating medium 
necessary tocarry on with facility 
the transactions of the country, 
whatever may be the composition 
of such circulating medium, it is 
evidently impossible to form any 
judgement. 

The great increase of the trans- 
actions of this country in every 
part of its home trade and agri- 
culture; the rise of the amount 
of its exports and imports (even 
according to the official value, 
which is much below the real 
value) from 51,231,000/, on the 
average of three years preceding 
1797, to 8%,750,000/., on the 
average of the three last years of 
which the accounts have been 
given in; the increase of the 
charge of the national debt from 
13,430,000/.in 1797 to43,819,000/, 
in 1819; and the amount of the 
taxes, which since 1792 have risen 
fram about 16 to 50 millions (an 
increase occasioned not merely 


by an increased rate of taxation 
upon the same articles, but by 
the imposition of new taxes upon 
a great variety of articles), might 


have been expected to require a 
much larger increase of circulate 
ing medium. It is, however, ob- 
vious that such amount would 
not have necessarily borne any 
specific proportion to the amount 
of transactions of every kind, or 
to that of revenue. The flourish- 
ing state of commerce and of cre- 
dit, producing a greater rapidity 
of circulation, will have enabled 
the same quantity of circulatin 

medium to carry on a2 mu 

greater amount of transactions ; 
and the various modifications of 
credit to which such a state of 
things gives birth, together with 
the successive improvements in 
the arrangements of commercial 
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and banking business, must haye 
had the same effect to a great 
extent. There must also obyiogs. 
ly be a great difference in the re. 
quired amount of a currency con. 
sisting of paper only, and thar 
of a currency consisting partly of 
paper, and also, ina arge 
portion, of gold. It is to thes 
circumstances (CO-operating pos. 
sibly with others) that we may 
perhaps attribute the sufficiency 
of the circulating medium actual. 
ly existing to perform funetions 
to so much larger an amount 
than were performed in 1797 by 
the circulating medium then es. 
isting, which was probably not 
many millions less than at pre. 
sent. 

What proportions the various 
component parts of the circulat- 
ing medium may bear to each 
other, after the resumption of 
cash payments, it is difficult to 
conjecture. ‘They must evidently 
be influenced by the future regu- 
lations of parliament, with respect 
to the nature and description of 
the paper currency. 

If the paper currency is to be 
confined, as it was within a short 
period before the bank restric. 
tion, to the issue of notes of 101 
and upwards by the bank of 
England, and of 5/. and upwards 
by the country banks, the neces 
sity fora very large amount of gold 
coin for smaller payments is evi- 
dently indispensable. Should par- 
liament think proper to contunue 
both to the bank of England and 
to country banks the liberty of is- 
suing notes of a lower denomina- 
tion, and particularly of 1/. and 
2/., this permission would proba- 
bly have the effect of keeping up 
a paper circulation bearing 2 
much larger proportion to the 

whole, 
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«hole, than in the former case, 
and would so far diminish the ne- 
cessity of an extensive circulation 
of gold c in. But although it 
would diminish that necessity, the 
degree in which it would dimi- 
nish the demand for gold coin can 
only be stated asa matter ot con- 
jecture, The established habits 
of the public may operate so de- 
cidedly in favour of a paper cir- 
culation, that there might be only 
a very small demand for gold 
coin; and as far as any judge- 
ment can be formed from the 
short interval during which the 
bank issued gold coin in exchanye 
for their notes before the rise m 
the market price of gold occa- 
sioned a demand for exportation, 
this might probably be the case: 
the period was, however, too short 
to afford sufficient grounds for 
any decisive inference as to the 
future; and it is on the other 
hand the opinion of some of the 
witnesses, that the new coin would 
be preferred to paper. 

The committee, attaching 
great importance to the restora- 
tion of the paper currency to a 
metallic standard, are also deep- 
ly impressed with the great ad- 
vantages of such a currency when 
so regulated; and they think it 
highly desirable that a large pro- 
portion at least of the transactions 
of the country should be carried 
on by that medium. But the 
question, what proportion ought 
to be so carried on, (if it were a 
point capable of solution, or could 
be the subject of regulation,) 
wherever a mixed clogielen me- 
dium is permitted, is very dif- 
ferent from the question, what 
proportion the different classes ef 
such a mixed circulating medium 
will actually bear to each other, 
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when left to be decided by the 
supposed interest, or even by the 
inclination of the public. 

The latter question, however, 
is one, upon the resule of which, 
one way or the other, the most 
serious practical consequences de- 
pend. Any judgement to be 
tormed beforshand, must una. 
voidably be conjectural, and yet 
pon such judgement we must be 
ferced in some degree to act. 
Upon the greater or less probae 
bility that, in the event of the 
opening of the bank upon the 
ancient system, paper would still 
be preferred to coin, must de- 
pend the extent of the accumulae 
tion of such coin, with which the 
bank must be prepared to meet 
that demand. Unless this point be 
rightly estimated, the bank, on its 
first reopening, might experience 
a demand against which it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to 


guard, 


If the bank is to make prepara- 
tion, in the interval between the 
present time and the expiration 
of the restriction, to fill with gold 
coin all those channels of circulae 
tion which might possibly require 
to be so filled, the very extent of 
the purchases of bullion, neces. 
sary to be made for such a pure 
pose, must in some degree, what« 
ever may be the interval, and in 
avery great degree if that inter- 
val be short, tend to obstruct the 
attainment of the ultimate object 
—the equalization of the market 
price of gold to its mint price; 
and unless the effect of these pur- 
chases were counteracted by a 
rapid reduction of the issues of 
the bank, for commercial dis- 
counts and other purposes, to an 
extent of which the mischief has 
been so frequently referred to, the 

(P4) price 
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price of gold might be such at 
the very moment of the resump- 
tion of cash payments (suppos- 
ing that moment to be previously 
and unalterably fixed), as to ren- 
der the continuance of such pay- 
ments difficult and hazardous. 

These considerations have led 
the committee to examine with 

articular attention a plan which 

as been suggested to them, and 
which, as it will appear by the 
evidence, is viewed in a very 
favourable light by many persons 
well qualified to form a judge- 
ment upon such a subject. 

The leading principle of this 
plan is, to restore to the country, 
by the speediest and safest means, 
a metallic standard, as the regu- 
lator of its paper currency, by 
permitting the bank to pay its 
notes in gold bullion, at the mint 
price, instead of gold coin. 

Various advantages appear to 
the committee to attend this plan 
in preference to a simple resump- 
tion, in the first instance, of cash 

yments by the bank. It esta- 

lishes, equally with cash pay- 
ments, the principle and the salu- 
tary control of ametallicstandard, 
while it affords the best prospect 
of avoiding or diminishing many 
of the inconveniencies which are 
by many persons apprehended 
from that measure. It exempts 
the bank from the obligation of 
providing a quantity of gold ne- 
cessary to replace, in case the 
public should coin to paper, 
all the smaller notes to the 
amount probably of 15 or 16 
millions, which are now circulated 
in London and in the country; 
and therefore, by relieving the 
bullion market from this demand, 
it prevents that augmentation of 
the price of gold which might be 


the consequence of large 
chases of that article made ina 
short space of time, under the 
pressure of a necessity publicly 
and previously known, And it 
continues to the bank, and there. 
fore to the nation at large, alll the 
advantages to be derived from 
the employment of a capital 
equal to the amount of all the 
small notes in circulation, whe. 
ther of the bank of England or 
country banks. _ In the one case, 
this capital would still be, as it 
now is, employed in the su 
and extension of agriculture and 
of commerce, whether foreign or 
domestic; in the other, it would 
be merely an addition to the dead 
stock of the country, producing 
neither profit nor advantage. 

It seems probable also, that 
when the bank is made liable to 
pay only in bullion, and that only 
in exchange for notes to a certain 
amount, it would be chiefly sub. 
ject to such demands as might 
arise from the excess of the mar- 
ket price of gold above the mint 
price, and the consequent profit 
upon exportation. To a demand 
resulting from this source every 
bank issuing paper convertible 
into either of the precious metals, 
must at all times be liable; and 
unless the market price of gold 
can be kept within certain limits 
of deviation from the mint price, 
either by the reduction of Seis 
sues of paper, or by the effect of 
a favourable balance of payments 
uponthe exchanges, theold system 
of banking must necessarily fall to 
the ground. It is no objection, 
therefore, to this plan, that it 
does not provide against a possi- 
ble tenn sree e hich is, under 
such circumstances, an insepara- 
ble attendant upon all paper cur- 

rency 
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rency so convertible—that is, 
upon all paper currency which is 
secured from great and inconve- 
nient variations. The plan, how- 
ever, contains in itself, during 
the period which may oa be- 
fore the market price of gold 
falls to the mint price, a consider- 
able guard even against this dan- 
, a guard which did not exist 
inthe mixed state of our curren- 
ey. As it would be impossible 
for any person to draw bullion 
from the bank, except in exchange 
for bank-notes, no demand could 
be made upon the bank to any 
great extent for gold without oc- 
casioning a scarcity in the cur- 
rency, which would tend to raise 
the value of those notes, and to 
remove the temptation to present 
them in exchange for bullion. 
The same circumstance would 
operate to check any demand, 
which might arise from a sudden 
panic; and the rapidity of such 
demand, in which its chief danger 
consists, might be somewhat di- 
minished by the necessity of col- 
lecting notes to that amount, in 
exchange for which payment in 
bullion would be demandable. 
And in whatever degree a dispo- 
sition may have existed to hoard 
coin, there would probably be less 
disposition to demand bullion 
from the bank for that purpose. 
The committee, in recommend- 
ing the principle of this plan of 
resumption to the favourable con- 
sideration of the house, think it 
nevertheless their duty to suggest 
such provisions as have occurred 
tothem, by which, ia their opini- 
on, without weakening its efficacy, 
or impairing any of its advan- 
tapes, its Operation would be fa- 
cilitated and ensured. 


Inthe first suggestion of the 
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lan, it was proposed that the 
ank, upon the removal of the 
present restriction, should imme- 
diately pay in bullion at the mint 
rice, instead of paying in coin. 
e committee have laid before 
the house, in the former part of 
this report, the considerations 
which induce them to think that 
it must be desirable upon the 
whole to allow a considerable in- 
terval of time before the bank 
should be required to resume cash 
payments upon the ancient sy- 
stem. These considerations would 
operate, in a great although not 
an equal degree, against the too 
early adoption of the plan for bul- 
lion payments at the mint price. 
The objection to the prolongation 
of the period in the former case 
was chiefly this—that the coun- 
try would be left during that pe- 
riod, whatever it might be, with- 
out the certainty of any progress 
being made towards the re-adop- 
tion of a metallic standard of 
value. The interposition of bul- 
lion payments affords means of 
obtaining this security, which 
cannot be provided with equal 
advantage under the simple re- 
sumption of cash payments, The 
resumption of bullion payments 
may, if parliament should think 
proper, commence at an earlier 
time, and at the present market 
price of gold. Successive periods 
might, if thought necessary, be 
fixed, at which the rate of bullion 
ae a should be gradually 
owered, until it should finally 
be brought down to the mint 
price. he same principle of 
gradation could not be a plied to 
payments in coin, without the 
great and obvious inconvenience 
which must result from successive 
variations in its circulating value. 
The 
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The effect of this graduated 
scale would be, to re-establish, 
from the first commencement of 
its Operation, the principle of a 
metallic standard. It would in. 
deed not at once be a recurrence 
to the ancient standard; but an 
approximation would be gradu- 
ally made towards it, and at no 
distant period it would be attain- 
ed. The necessity under whica 
the bank would be placed of re- 
gulating its proceedings, with a 
view to the commencement of 
bullion payments upon this sy- 
stem, would give a security, per- 
haps unnecessary, but satisfactory 
to the public, that some progress 
was actually making towards the 
ultimate object. As the bank 
would at the same time be reliev- 
ed from an early recurrence to 
cash payments upon the ancient 
system, it would gain a longer 
interval for the gradual accumu- 
lation of its treasures ; any reduc- 
tion of its issues which might be 
found necessary, might be gra- 
dually made; and all persons en- 
gaged in commerce would also 
be enabled to accommodate their 
transactions tothe new state of our 
circulation. 

It has been suggested that the 
bank might have the option of 
paying in bullion or in coin; but 
the committee are inclined to 
think, that even at the time when 
this seale shall have reached the 
mint price, the bank should be- 
gin to pay in bullion only. If 
there is any weight in the argu- 
ment, that one of the great advan- 
tages of the proposed plan, with 
the modification suggested, is 
this, that it would render it safe 
for the bank to open with a much 
smaller amount of treasure than 
might be thought necessary for 


the resumption of cash payment: 
upon the ancient system, and 
therefore that it might begin its 
operation at an earher period, it 
is evident, that were the bank, 
from a preference to the ancien 
system, to determine to avail itself 
at that period of the option be. 
tween bullion and cash payments 
by paying in coin only, it mgsr, 
in consequence of such determi. 
nation, make more rapid an 
more extensive purchases of gold 
in the interval, and thereby im. 
pede the gradual progress of its 
reduction to the mint price, which 
is the main object to be attained, 
There is also another eyij 
against which it would be expedi. 
entto provide a guard, viz, the 
possibility of an excessive reduc. 
tion of the circulating medium 
during the operation ot this plan. 
This might be prevented by im. 
posing upon the bank the obliga- 
tion of giving their notes in er 
change tor gold builion (if ten 
dered to them) at fixed prices, 
either taken somewhat below the 
mint price, or, in the first instante, 
somewhat below the price at 
which the bank should commence 
to pay in bullion; or further, if 
it should be thought proper tc 
introduce more than one point in 
a graduated scale, at prices some- 
what below those which might 
successively be fixed. Evther of 
the latter expedients would afford 
a greater security against any ¢x- 
cessive reduction of the issues ot 
the bank, but they might intro- 
duce a degree of complication in- 
to the system, and might cramp 
the operations of the bank in an 
inconvenient manner; and the 
committee think, that on the 
whole a preferable security would 
be afforded by leaving the mint 
open 
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open to the public, by which any 
considerable deficiency in the pa- 

r currency would be supplied, 
and its effects counteracted by the 
coinage of gold. 

In order to bring before the 
view of the house with more di- 
stinctness the whole of the plan 
which the committee beg leave to 
recommend to their consideration, 
they will state shortly the differ- 
ent parts of which it consists :— 

1. That provision should be 
made by parliament for a repay- 
ment of the debt of government 
to the bank to a considerable 
amount, and that a part of that 
repayment should take place some 
time antecedent to the first period 
which may be fixed for the com- 
mencement of bullion payments 
by the bank : 

2. That from and after the Ist 
of December, 1819, or at latest 
the Ist February, 1820, the bank 
of England shall be required to 
pay its notes in gold bullion duly 
assayed and stamped in his majes- 
ty’s mint, if demanded, in sums of 
not less than the value of 60 
ounces, at the price of 42 ls. per 
ounce of standard bullion ; Pan 
onthe Ist of November, 1820, or 
at such other period as may be 
fixed, the price shall be redu- 
ced to Sd. 19s. Gd., unless the 
bank shall have previously re- 
duced it to that rate, it being al- 
ways understood that the pricse 
when once lowered, shall not 


again be raised by the bank ; and 
that on the Ist of May, 1821, the 
bank shall pay its notes, if de- 
manded, in fold bullion, in sums 


of not less than the value of 30 
ounces, atthe priceof 3/. 17s. 104d. 
per ounce of standard bullion : 
$. That a weekly account of 
average amount of notes in 
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circulation during the preceding 
week shall be trenemnitted to the 
privy council: and a quarterly 
account of the average amount 
of notes in circulation during the 
receding quarter shall be pub- 
fished in the London Gazette : 

4. That for two years, from 
and after the Ist of May, 1821, 
the bank shall pay its notes in 
gold bullion only at the mint 

rice; and that whenever par- 
figment shall think proper to re- 
quire the bank to pay its notes in 
coin, notice thereof shall be given 
to the bank one year beforefand, 
such notice not to be given be- 
fore the Ist of May, 1822. 

Should parliament think 
per to adopt this plan for the re- 
gulation of the bank of England, 
it is evident that provisions must 
be made for applying the same 
principle to the bark of Irejand. 

The committee are perfectly 
aware of an objection which may 
be stated to this plan, viz. that 
during its operation the country 
will probably have no currency 
except paper, for payments be- 
yond 40s., and that the advan. 
tage resulting from the converti- 
bility of bank notes into bullion 
appears to be given, at least in the 
first instance, only to the holders 
of large sums. 

In answer to this it must be ree 
membered, that so long as the 
price of gold shall continue high 
enough to afford a profit upon 
the melting and exportation of 
coin, framed according to the 
present mint regulations, there 
can be no circulation of gold coin 
in the country, Under such cir- 
cumstances any further issue of 
gold coin would be useless; it 
would indeed be worse than use- 
less, as the purchase of the bullion 
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to be coined would raise the price 
of gold, and the expense of coin- 
ing it would be a waste of public 
money. Such an issue could only 
be useful whenever the price of 
gold is so far below the mint 

rice as to compensate for the 
interest lost during the time of 
coinage. But although the com- 
mittee entertain great hopes that, 
during the operon of the plan 
in question, the price of gold will 
fall to the mint price at an earlier 
period than what is fixed for its 
completion, yet the reo itself 
presumes that such fall may not 
take place and have been esta- 
blished before the Ist of May, 
1821. 

Under this uncertainty it 
would be difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to foresee any moment pre- 
vious to that date at which it 
might be expedient to make such 
an issue, or at which the public 
would be able to avail itself of 
the power of resorting to the mint 
for the conversion of bullion into 
coin. But it will beable to avail 
itself of that power under the 
operation of this om at as early 
a period as could reasonably be 
expected under any plan for the 
simple resumption of cash pay- 
ments. Inthe interval the curren- 
cy must consist (as it has long 
consisted) of paper alone; but 
from the moment this plan begins 
to operate, this paper would have, 
what it has not had since the bank 
restriction, and what it could not 
have in the interval preceding a 
simple resumption of cash pay- 
ments, a metallic standard for its 
regulator. The holders of large 
sums in notes would indeed have 
the power of converting them into 
bullion at a fixed price by present- 
ing them at the bank; but the 
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holder of a small sum in notes has 
not now, and could not have, the 
power of converting it into coin, 
under circumstances when, as has 
been before stated, no coin could 
remain and circulate in the coun. 
try. The latter, therefore, is ex. 
posed to no disadvan‘age what. 
ever during the operation of the 
present plan, to which he would 
not be exposed during the inter. 
val which must precede a simple 
resumption of cash payments; but 
he derives from the first moment 
of its commencement a participa. 
tion in the security against fluctu. 
ation afforded to the holder of 
large sums. 
his detail of the plan now 

proposed by the committee will, 
they hope, be sufficient to explain 
both its nature and its objects. 
Above all, they trust it will be 
manifest that the plan is now re- 
commended by them as a tem- 
porary measure, as the mode 
which appears to them at once 
the most desirable, and the most 
effectual for the attainment of the 
object which parliament has in 
view—the restoration of our cur- 
rency to its ancient standard of 
metallic value. They think it 
probable, as they have already 
stated, that this object may thus 
be attained at a period compara- 
tively earlier than that for which 
they have ultimately provided. 
But they entertain a confident ex- 
pectation that in this mode it will 
be effected at that period, if not 
before, and with the least prac- 
tical inconvenience to any of 
interests which it may affect. 

After the attainment of this 
first and great object, many !m™- 
portant questions will still remain 
to be determined by the legisla- 
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which our currency, when regu. 
lated by a metallic standard, may 
in other respects, with most ad-. 
vantage, be ultimately and per- 
manently founded. But in these 

ints the committee think they 
should have exceeded the limits 
of their duty, if they had ventured 
at the present period even to 
form, much more if they had sub- 
mitted to parliament, any final or 
decisive opinion. 

Whether the whole of our cir- 
culation and currency shall thence- 
forth be replaced either entirely 
on its ancient footing, or with 
what degree of alteration, particu- 
larly in vespect cf the smaller 
Notes, the issue of which was for- 
merly prohibited; whether the 
payments of the bank shall be 
made at their option in bullion or 
incoin; or those payments con- 
tinuing to be made in bullion 
only, the mint shall be open to 
the public for coining such bul- 
lion into gold coin, with or with- 
out a seignorage or brassage ; 
or whether, with a view to reas 
lize to the country a_ profit 
equal to the whole value of the 
gold employed as dead capital 
for the purpose of circulation, an 
endeavour shall be made to con- 
fine the whole of our currency 
(except for the small payments 
now made in silver) to paper on 
ly, but to paper regulated by 
convertibility into bullion ;— 
these, with the numerous details 
connected with and dependent on 
them, are points upon which the 
house will find much useful in- 
formation in various parts of the 
evidence contained in the minutes, 
and upon which the committee 
are satisfied that a better judge- 
mentthan can be formed at pre- 
sent will be derived from the ex- 
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perience of the operation of the 
plan immediately in question. 
With respect to the decision to 
be taken as to the future circu- 
lation of the smaller notes, the 
committee are fully sensible that 
all views of expediency or profit 
in this respect must be combined 
with another most important con- 
sideration—that of the compara- 
tive facility with which such pa- 
per, or the coins for which it is 
substituted, may respectively be 
counterfeited. ‘This point is es- 
sential to the success of any mea- 
sure on this subject; and it is of 
great weight in the opinion of the 
committee, as connected with the 
comparative degree of temptation 
or encouragement which any of 
these systems may afford to crime, 
and the consequent necessity of 
frequent and severe punishment. 
Under these impressions the 
committee have endeavoured with 
much anxiety to obtain informa- 
tion as to the progress and probae 
ble results of the inquiries which 
have lately been made, under the 
authority of his majesty’s com- 
mission, into the means of pre- 
venting, or rendering much more 
difficult than at present, the for- 
ery of bank paper. They have 
ise that these results are not yet 
sufficiently matured to be brought 
with this view in a complete sha 
under the consideration of parlia- 
ment ; buc they find that the very 
able persons whose attention has 
been so beneficially employed in 
the examination of this subject, en- 
tertain sanguine expectations that 
the principles which they have 
adopted for this purpose will, in 
their application, provide, if not a 
complete, at least a much more 
effective check than has been pro- 
vided by any means yet mee 
or 
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for the security of the bank and 
of the public. In so far as the 
committee has felt itself compe- 
tent to judge of the probable ope- 
ration of those principles, they 
fully partake in this hope ; and it 
is much strengthened by learning, 
from the testimony of the governor 
of the bank of Ireland, that the 
application even of a wi of those 

rinciples has been found there, 
in a verv great degree, effectual 
for that purpose. 

There is another point to which 
the cominittee think it of great 
importance that parliament should 
advert. The large amount and 
nature of the advances made by 
the bank for the public service, 
have been stated, on different oc- 
casions, as opposing considerable 
obstacles to the measures which 
would otherwise have been adopt- 
ed by the bank; and the plan 
now recommended essentially de- 
pends upon a previous reduction 
of them. But the invonvenience 
of this mode of habitually pro- 
viding for the public exigencies to 
sO great an extent is not merely 
temporary ; it involves principles 
of considerable moment, with re- 
ference to the relation in which 

overnment and the bank are 

ereby placed towards each 
other. is system is not, how- 
ever, of recent date. It had been 
acted upon to a large extent, for 
a long period of years before the 
first restriction upon the bank. 
The amount of the advances ap- 
pears to have subsequently in- 
creased with the succeeding em- 
barrassments of the public ser- 
vice; and the extraordinary ex- 
értions of the concluding years of 
the last war naturally produced an 
unprecedented extension of them. 
A considerable reduction of these 
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advances has since been effected 
and a still further diminution of 
them is recommended in this 
Report. It will be for the wis. 
dom of parliament to determine 
whether, in order to guarda Saas 
the unobserved recurrence of this 
ractice, some permanent re 
ation oughit not to be established, 
extending the very narrow re 
straint under which the bank was 
originally placed in this respect, 
but imposing some new principle 
of limitation, so as on the one 
hand to allow the bank such a free 
use of its capital as might enable 
it (as it appears to have done pre. 
viously to che bank restriction} to 
invest either the whole or some 
limited proportion thereof, if not 
demanded for commercial dis. 
counts, in the purchase of govern. 
ment securities; and, on the other, 
to prevent it from engaging in 
such purchases for the accommo. 
dation of government, when its 
own convenience or interest did 
not require them, or from enter- 
ing into any engagement, express 
or implied, which shall prevent 
its bringing those securities freely 
into the market. It is obvious, 
that in imposing any new prin 
ciple of limitation, exception must 
be made for cases of great emer- 
gency, to be stated to parliament 
and provided for by its express 
authority. 43 
Whatever may be the decision 
of parliament upon all or any of 
the measures now in contemplas 
tion, the committee think it will 
be desirable to repeal the laws 
which prohibit the melting and 
exportation of the coin, and whi 
enact that all bullion intended for 
exportation shall be sworn to cone 
sist of foreign gold or silver. 


policy of these laws has long er 
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held by the best writers on the 
subject to be at least dubious. 
From the nature of the article, so 
portable and so easily concealed, 
they could hardly be expected to 
be efficacious; and experience has 
abundantly proved their ineffica- 
cy, Notwithstanding the exist- 
ence of these laws, the whole, or 
dearly the whole, of the gold coin 
of this kingdom, amounting pro- 
bably tobetween twenty and thirty 
millions, has entirely disappeared, 
ind scarcely a remnant now re- 
mains of the sovereigns which 
were issued in the year 1817. The 
prohibition, indeed, adds some. 
thing to the difficulty, and conse- 
quently to the expense of exporta- 
tion; and may, therefore, be sup. 
posed to operate, in some degree, 
as a scignorage upon our coin: 
but it is a seignorage perpetually 
varying, according to the greater 
or lesser facilities for smuggling 
which may at different moments 
exist, and affording therefore an 
uncertain, and in point of fact, an 
inadequate protection. 

The means also by which this 
protection is afforded are highly 
objectionable, there being no pos- 
sibility of distinguishing between 
bullion produced by the melting 
of foreign or of English coin. The 
only security is that of an oath; 
and the law, therefore, has no 
other operation than to offer a 
great, and, as experience proves, 
asuccessful temptation to perjury: 

Even upon our ancient system 
of coimage, in which the value of 
the metal in coin is equal to that 
of the metal in bullion, and the 
whole expense of the coinage falls 
upon the public, it may be doubt- 
td whether the prohibition dees 
iot increase rather than diminish 

expense ; although the latter 
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was probably one of the chief ob- 
jects which the law had in view. 
As our coin is now either melted 
previously to exportation, or melt- 
ed in the country to which it is 
exported, because it is not there 
known or current, when it returns, 
it returns in the shape of bullion, 
and if the mint is open, and the 
price such as to make it worth 
coining, it is carried te the mint 
and coined at the public expense. 
Whereas, if our coin were legally 
exportable, it would probably re- 
turn into this country as coin, 
whenever the state of the ex- 
changes rendered it a more pro- 
fitable remittance than billsormer- 
chandise. No country in Europe 
has maintained so large a metal- 
lic currency as France, without 
any prohibition upon the melting, 
the export, or the sale of the coin, 

The committee cannot cone 
clude their report without advert. 
ing to the opinions which have 
been expressed aad very fully ex- 
plained by some of the witnesses, 
that the present regulations of the 
mint for the coinage of silver must 
of themselves occasion a perpe- 
tual drain of gold from this coun. 
try, and thereby oppose an insur- 
mountable obstacle to the re- 
sumption of metallic payments by 
the bank, at the ancient standard 
of value. These opinions have 
been directly and strongly con- 
troverted by other witnesses. The 
committee more particularly ree 
fer to the evidence of Mr. Page 
and Mr. Fletcher on one side, and 
Mr. Mushett on the other; and to 
a paper received from the master 
of his majesty’s mint: but much 
important information on this part 
of the subject may likewise be 
collected from the testimony of 
others, whose sentiments and au. 


thority 
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thority upon such matters must 
be of great weight. The com- 
mittee, being fully sensible, that 
if the opinions of the two first 
witnesses be well founded, any at- 
tempt to remove the restriction 
upon the bank must prove inef- 
fectual, unless the mint regula- 
tions for the coinage of silver 
were first altered, according to 
the principle upon which that 
opinion appears to be founded, 
have ven this part of the sub- 
ject full consideration: and they 
think it their duty to state, that 
they see no ground to apprehend 
that the present mint regulations 
respecting the silver coinage, so 
long as such silver coin shall not 
be a legal tender beyond the 
amount of forty shillings, and the 
mint shall not be open to the 
public for the coinage of that 
metal, will oppose any obstacle 
to the suokenitel « execution of the 
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plan which they have ventured to 
recommend. 

The house will find in various 
parts of the evidence, and in the 
appendix, a great mass of ya. 
luable information, illustratip 
not only those points which the 
committee have dwelt upon in 
their Report, but also many other 
points of considerable importance, 
to which they did not think jt 
necessary to advert, They have 
judged it best to confine them. 
selves as much as possible to a 
practical view of the question re. 
ferred to them by the house, andto 
rest the proposal which they have 
— forward upon grounds 
which might recommend it suf- 
ficiently, if not equally, to per- 
sons widely differing in opinion 
upon many of the considerations 
involved in any discussion upon 
so extensive and complicated a 
subject. 





COMMERCE. 
An Account of the total real or declared Value of the Produce and 


Manufactures of the United Kingdom, exported from Great Bn- 
tain during each of the three Years ending 5th Jan, 1819. 


1817. 


1818. 1819. 


42,955,256 43,626,258 48,903,760 
Total official Value of foreign and commercial Merchandise e1- 
ported from Great Britain to all Parts of the World. 


1817. 


1818, 1819, 


314,545,964 11,534,616 12,287,274 
An Account of the total Value of all Articles imported into Great 
Britain during each of the three Years ending the 5th Januar), 
1819, as eslotinned at the official Rates of Valuation. 


1817. 


1818. 1819. 


Foreign and colonial } 26,406,634 29,962,91 8 35,880,983 


Merchandise .. 


Produce of oie} 3€,6398,931 4,002,318 4,276,651 


and the Isle of Man 








Total Value of Imports .€30,105,565 33,965,231 "40,157,634 
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Abstract 0 


Years an ended | | 
5th July 1819, distinguishing the Consolidated Fund, the Annual 


Duties, and the War Taxes, and also the Customs and Excise. 


f the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in the 
d Quarters ended the 5th July 1817, 5th July 1818, and 





Ravenv’—distinguishing the con- 
solidated fund, the annual duties, 


Years ended 5th July, 















































and the war taxes. 1817. 1818. 1819. 
Customs 1.2. oeee cevcvecs| 5y367,836) 7,898,556 7,347,081 
Excise ..ccee eves ceeecee. (17,072,066)17,627,354 19,115,307 
Stamps ..+--- ee eeeeee| 6,030,997) 6,443,768) 6,308,177 
Post-oflice. eee ee e@eeeee 1,360,000 1,333,000 1,401,000 
Assessed taxes és ~. ee} 5,933,664) 6,169,009] 6,184,410 
Land taxes .... ee ese] 1,187,413! 1,163,621) 1,172,184 
Miscellaneous .... we 958,688} 517,669) $20,561 
Unappropriated war duties,.....| 1,417,755, 22,935] 216,447 
Total consolidated fund ........|38,628,419/41,175,212/42,065, 167 

Aywuat Duties TO PAY OFF 
Bits, 

Customs ....eccccececevccece| 2,900,109} 2,101,823) 3,152,326 
Excise Core eeee teen eeee ee 532,744 273,961 634,832 
Pensions, &e. eeeeeeee eeeer 4,016 16 
Total annual duties......+-++-++) 3,436,869) 2,375,784| 3,787,174 
Permanent and annual duties ....|42,065,288 43,550,996|45,852,341 

War Taxes. | 
TS nc cuted omeded Beebe 556 
Excise eevee ee COPS eee eereeeeee 3,629,404 3,277,799 3,436,029 
Property ®eereeeeee eee eee eeaee 4,725,119 1,204,749 72,910 
Total war taxes.....ee-cecceces| 99900,079) 4,482,545] 3,508,939 
Total revenue, distinguishing the 

consolidated fund, the annual 

duties, and the war taxes...... 50,420,367|48,033,544/49,361,280 
Revenue—distinguishing the cus- rt. 

toms and excise. 
Total produce of customs, as par- 

ticularized above .... ~ eee} 8,268,501) 10,000,379) 10,499,407 
- oh pases as ditto se nd 21,234,214/21,179,114/23,186,168 

stamps, post-oilice, as- 

sessed, property, and land-taxes, 

miscellaneous and unappropriat-} 

ed duties and pensions, as do... |20,917,652)16,854,051)/15,675,705 
Total revenue, distinguishing the ws a 

customs and EXCISE ee eeeeee e+ (50,420,367 48,033,544/49,361,280 

educt receipt upon property, war 

duty on malt, and unappropri- 

ated duties .....eceeeeeeeee| 6,660,476] 1,226,984; 289,357 
Revenue, exclusive of property, “a 

war duty on malt, and unap- 

Propriated duties ..0..00000. 0 (43)199;891/46,806,560'4.9,07 1,924 
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Revenvs—distinguishing the con- 
solidated fund, the annual duties, 


a 


Quarters ended 5th July, 


















































and the war taxes. 1817. 1818. 1819, 
Customs eeeevevreeeee eer ee eeee 831,855 1,568,030) 1,335,073 
Excise eeevweeeeeoerr eee ene eaene 3,831,360 4,658,989 4,715,387] 
Stamps .....sseceeseseseeesee| 1,589,615) 1,599,814) 1,534,793 
Post-office. *eeeeaeveaeeeene eee eeee $23,000 324,000 867,000 
Assessed taxes ......00+seeeee4| 2,216,806} 2,208,976) 2,257,960 
Land taxes ....... coccesccees| 464,664, 441,220) 493 577 
Miscellaneous ...0.cccccccecce: 62,160} 112,282) 62,785 
Unappropriated war duties...... 20,031 3,198} 39,46] 
Total consolidated fund ........| 9,339,489} 10,916,509 10,745,950 

Annuat Duties To PAY OFF | 

Bitts. ' 

CustOMs .occccccceccsccececes| 877,760) 289,114) 900,566 
Excise eeeeeeee e@eeeeveeveee eee 83,727 106,316 118,101 
Pensions, SC. os cccccccccccces 

Total annual duties........+++-| 961,487} 395,430) 1,027,667 
Permanent and annual duties... ./10,$00,976}11,311,939)1 1,773,617 

War Taxgs. 

Customs *eeeeeeeweeeeeeeeeeee 

Excise eeeeeeereeen ee eeaeeeeee ee 779,647 872,496 869,974 
Property ..ccccccccccrccsecss| £72,338; 154,439 

Total war taxes.......se0eeee-e+| 1,251,985) 1,026,935, 869,974 
Total revenue, distinguishing the 

consolidated fund, the annual 

duties, and the war taxes ....{11,552,961)1 2,338,874 12,643,591 
Rpyenus—distinguishing the cus. 

toms and excise. 
Total produce of customs, as par- 

ticularized above ........+.++| 1,709,613} 1,857,144 2,244,639 
Ditto of excise, as ditto..........| 4,694,734 5,637,801 5,703,426 
Ditto of stamps, post-office, as- 

sessed, property, and land taxes, 

miscellaneous and unappropri- a 

ated duties and pensions, as do.| 5,148,614} 4,843,929 4,695,508 
Total revenue, distinguishing the 

customs and excise ........+.{|!1,552,961|12,338,874 12,648,59! 
Deduct receipt upon presents: war 

duty on malt, and unappropri- 5 41 

ated duties ....cc.ceeeseeee} 492,369} 157,63: 00 
Revenue, exclusive of property, 

war duty on malt, and unap- : 130 

propriated duties 6... 0+0+ + +{L1,060,592)12,181,257|12,60% 
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An Account of the Produce of the Excise Duties of Great Britain 
exclusive of any Arrears received of the War Duty on Malt) in 
‘ Years ended 5th July 1818 and 1819: showing the Increase 
or Decrease on each Head thereof. 





— 


Ds ;sesdeese aces 


Tn cen a6 Oe 0.8 SOR > 
Bricks and Tiles........ 
Candles ...... bs one on 
Coffee and Cocoa........ 
Cider, Perry, and Verjuice 
ML, 50 G6de 6c aeeVes 
Hides and Skins .... 
Hops ...... 6é60% 
PD 664 66Bebocack 
iiinses++dedeiéubhooed 
Pa ee en 
Printed Goods....eecces 


Soap.. 


~_ OO ee 
Spirits { Foreign ceowen 
SS 
Stone Bottles ..... ec. 


ERGs cease neeons 
Tea etre ee ee ee ee eeee ee 


Years ended 5th July, 








Tobaccoand Snuff ..... 
Vinegar ..... 
Wine .... 


Wire,.... 





| 
cee ee ee eeeeee! 
} 


fF 











Deduct Decrease eeeeeeseeeeeeeveeeee ee eee eee 


lncrease on the Year...... 











1818. 1819. Increase.| Decrease. 
£258,626] £264,627) 6,001; 
2,501,546} 2,710,790} 209,424 

240,003} $24,161 84,158 

293,209} 303,963) 10,754 

117,998; 115,357 2,641 

12,107 $1,07) 18,964 

$88,234] 500,145} 111,911 

587,825| 612,614) 24,789 

108,448} $18,619} 210,171 

640,894] 683,261) 42,367 
2,248,632) 2,977,373! 728,741 

468,039| 472,974 4,935 

$23,029} 434,631) 111,602 
1,471,582) 1,498,899} 27,317 

902,309} 823,951 78,358 
2,922,199] 2,999,694; 77,495 
1,988,433] 2,308,681} 320,248 

33,999 50,263 16,263 

594 2,486 1,892 

12,0071 14,958] 2,95) 

2,991,180} 3,087,295} 96,118 

+! 1,449,101} 1,502,881} 53,780 

| $6,899 42,697 5,798 
1,174,011} 1,091,354 82,657 
8,212 7,266 946 
'21,179,116|23,180,193]2, 465,679} 164,602 

164,602 

cde ntippers an 
(Q 2) Abstract 
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Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain (exclu. 
sive of the Arrears of War Duty on Malt and Property), in the 
Years and Quarters ended 10th Oct. 1818, and 10th Oct. 18]9:— 
showing the increase or decrease on each head thereof. 






































Years ended 10th Oct. oat ma ry genres 2 

. 819. : : pared 

18i6 1519+ | with 1818.| with 1818, 

Customs... ..../610,548,188|\ 9,582,85 baeetd £965,363 
Excise, eeeeeee 22, ! 56,082 22,982,875 £826,793 — 

Stamps ......| 6,427,270) 6,211,449) ...... 215,821 
Post-office ..../ 1,339,006 1,416, 77,000 out 
Assessed Taxes | 6,173,833 6,178,432 4,599 —_ 
Land Taxes e*) ] yl 54,920 l, 1 99,736 44,816 a=» 

Miscellaneous 490,020 $49,055, ..eeee 140,965 

48,289,308] 47,920,367, 953,208 -} 1,392,149 

Deduct increase......0. 953,208 

Decrease as compared with the year 1818! 368,94! 


















Increase as | Decrease 2s 


compared 


with 1817. | with 1817. 



























In Customs .. ee os 650,228} —-° 
Excise ~ oe. eel «=, 154,054 _ 
Stamps e- ecce 20,764 
Post-office , . Lee -_ 
Assessed Taxes *" . 176, _ 
Land Taxes in ° 1,888 - 
Misccllaneous * . 51,400 - 
4,101,006 20,764 
Deduct Decrease .. a 20,764 
Increase in 1819, as compared with the year os meaeentl 
1817 es e-* ee 4,080,242 
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1819.) 
QUARTERS. 
‘tail Increase as| Decrease as 
Poeare ended “a . = compared | compared 
Y % with 1818. | with 1818. 
Customs,..... s23,669,754| 22,753,167) ...... g916,587 
Excise eeeeee 5,866,804 5,674,687 eeeees 192,1 17 
Stamps eeeeee 1,672,165 1,575,437 eeeeee 96,728 
Post-office .... 860,000} 375,000} s€15,000 —_ 
Assessed Taxes}. 787,426 T81,448) we eee 5,978 
Land Taxes .. 181,801 198,177 16,376 hen 
Miscellaneous 49,150 77,628 28,478 _— 
12,587,100} 11,435,544 59,854 | 1,211,410 
Deduct Increase .... 59,854 
Decrease as compared with the quarter 1818) 1,151,556 
Increase as | Decrease as 
compared | compared 
with 1817. | with 1817. 
In Customs 7 se os Saka 368,783 
Excise ee ee ee ** 764,851 a= 
Stamps mr Jé? eS eswode 113,226 
Post-office .. ‘ oe 21,000 _— 
Assessed Taxes .... «+ « aenees 1,154 
i  &, Peau 7,675 —_ 
Miscellaneous ox « 829 —_ 
814,355 483,163 
Deduct Decrease ....| 483,163 
Increase in 1819, as compared with the ~ 
quarter 1817 od ».| $31,192 
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An Account of the Income of, and Charge upon, the Consolidated Pund, jp 
likewise the Pro. 


the Year ended the 5th Day of January 1819: showin 
duce of the Excise Duties, continued per Act 56 Geo. It 
ties annually granted for the Public Service, 


of January 1818, and the 5th Day of Jan 1819, di 
thereof specially appropriated, 
vice; containing also an Abstract of the Income and C 
dated Fund arising 
ended the 5th Day of January 1819. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND. 
INCOME—Great Bairtarn. 














her with the Tex Amount 
together with the Total 

All Monies paid into His Majesty’s Receipt of Exchequer, between the 5th 4 
inguishing the 

that which is applicable pay Pu 





17, and Du. 


ony 
Ser. 


harge of the Consoli- 
in the Exchequers of Great Britain and Ireland, in the Year 





























Vearty Revenue. di. 8 @ £. ald 
{ Consolidated es 4,049,775 .. 62) 
Ditto. . from the Isle of Man 9,656 5 9 
. | Permanent A* 1813 ee 698,733 11 74 
= | Quarantine duty ve oe 29,723 17 7 
© < Surplus canal and dock duty 41283 3 1> $196 q 54 
3 Temporary or war duty 
7 A® 1809 a made permanent 2,614,750 11 14 
Ditto .... Annis 1810 (trom 5 July 1816 
ee RSS Sera 146,273 18 8} 
n om eon , 2° 16,184,762 .. .. 
2 itish spirits A® 1806. A. §50,170 .. . 
&} Ditto mryy 559,440 hee 0 
& ( Foreign spirits .. ditto 73,388 
tamps .. Consolidated anno 1815 oe eves 6,391,279) 4 7 
Post Office duties consolidated anno 1803 Pap 1,339,000)..}.. 
Assessed taxes .... ditto ........ 1808 ecee «+ |} 6,217,588 16)..4 
Ditto = Arran of duties repealed oon ooeé 7) 3 9 
Surplus of duty annually “es 996,294)..|I 
granted upon sugar pone 184,010)... “ 
malt, annual and additional { .._ Anusally [| sSgeemic}. 
————— land tax on offices, and pensions, } © arged thereon, "7 
Land taxes unredeemed whats a sees || 15173,786) 511 
6d. and Is. duty on pensions and salaries ae os 29,503)17| 8 
Hackney coaches ds os ee oe 24,270)..|.. 
Hawkers and pedlars fe é 24,550) * 
Sundry small receipts : 22,048) ‘dl 
42,092,806 |9 9 
Oruer PAYMENTS. \ P 
Imprest and other monies repaid —_... A .. | 228 
Arrears of duties on properties—Malt A®1803, cap 8!1—and of 4 14 
temporary or war duty A® 1813, remaining unappropriated in 85,1 . 
the exchequer, are, pursuant to Act 27 Geo III. cap.13, sec. 52, ( ||" | g 
to be carried to the consolidated fund oe ve J {42,400,174 
Brought from monies in the exchequer per Acts .” &. & 
29 Geo. Ill. cap. 61, for payment of life annuities 
in tontine A® 1789 ey ba .. 23,456 S$ 72 
54 Geo. Ill. c 16), being part of an annuity granted 
to his royal highness the prince of Wales . 22,000... .. 
56 et 57 Geo. IL. cap. 98 et 48, being the amount 
issued out of the consolidated fund in Ireland in( 2,164,122 5 44: | sii 
the year ended 10th October 1818, for current | aman te 
public services of 1827 and 1818 . 44,609,789)!! a4 
|—— |-}- 
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CHARGE. | | 
Great Baitrain. is. d. a.\ 3.) d. 
[vTEREST, ETC. ON THE NATIONAL DEBT, 
Life annuities at the exchequer 118,894) 4) 7 > 
Annuities at £5 Per cent to the bank of 
446,502] 3| 5 
payable at ditto to the public cre. | 
ditors a. ; ; . . 26,917,398] 5) 9§ ()/28,160,078)12/115 
Ditto.... .... atthe South Sea House to ‘ 
ditto || 406,711]..] 9 
Charges of mana sment at ditto on capitals of 
sear the anagem are payable to ditto... 12,164| 8) 3 
Ditto... .at the bank on ditto 258,473} 9} 24- 
TOWARDS REDEMPTION OF THE NATIONAL 
DEBT. 
Sinking fund per act 26 Geo. II]. cap. 13 ./| 1,000,000),.| ..> 
Annuities for terms of years expired per ditto 79,880)14) 6 
Sinking fund per act 42 Geo. III. cap.71. | 200,000]..] .. 
Ditto . . On various loans since 1792,...||10,805,150} 2| 3 14,485,949 ol 5 
Dividends payable a at the Bank on stock re-| 435,94 ' 
deemed 2,626,499] 3] 8 | 
Ditto .... . South Sea House 
on ditto. 224,419)10 
His majesty’s civil list .... shes cccel coccccceses 1,028,000}, ./ .. 
Pensions by act of parliament coee. wees] soncece cin 457,678) 4) 9% 
Salaries and allowances by ditto .... 0 ....|| eesesees 56,034), ,| 6 
Ditto in courts of justice ese ccbell cocccceste. 67,967|12) 2 
Mint in England and Scotland — cc cccceodes 1§,000},,] .. 
Russian loan made in Holland per "act 
55 Geo. Ill. cap. 115 —_ ee Bt Peer 0 1838,417| 6| 3 
Miscellaneous charges ..... cvsell coos covets. .. {| 95,517) 9] 6 
_— ol — | 
44,389,637|15| 74 
Ipterest upon exchequer bills issued per act 57 Geo. Ill. cap. 48, 
to make good the deficiency of the consolidated fund in the 8,246l161 8 
year ended 10th October 1818, and which were a off on . 
viously to 5th January 1819 : ° 
Total setae . |)44,597,884)19) S$ 
Surplus, . 211,867)! 
£44,609,752 11) 8¢ 
(04) CONSOLT. 
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CONSOLIDATED FUND. 
. F &. 4. d 
ABSTRACT. ; 
Great Britain = oe » » |44,609,752111 8} 
** . 
Ireland ee oe oe -+| 4,580,978) 8} 5 ao 
Forel 
Swee' 
_ _ UNITED KINGDOM, Ste 
Great Britain at - - - + /44,609,752)11) 8 BH Toba 
Ireland ~ .. 4,580,978 8 3 FT ban 
Deduct issued for public services : 
and carried from supplies of the 
years 1817 and 1818 to the con- 52,164,122 5 4 
solidated fund of Great Britain 2,416,856] $)..4 
in the year ended 5th Jan. 1819 
#147,026,60814 94 
-_— : Ai 





CONSOLIDATED FUND. 





Fe PARR es eke eR Ne PEE RTM J 








&. \s/d 
ABSTRACT. ; 
Great Britain... re as »« | 44,397,884)12) 3f | 
Surplus... ; A os |. 211,867/19 5G 
44,609,752/11| 8§ 

—— |, 

Ireland be - es e+ | 2,310,222)1] ‘“f 

Surplus * ee ee ee ee oe | 2,270,755)16 

















4,580,975 a 5 

UNITED KINGDOM. —___—_—— |= |=— 

Great Britain ee ee ee ee e+ | 44,397,884/19} $4 
Ireland ec ee oe oe e+ | 2,310,222:1 1/114 
46,708,107) 4] 3 

Surplus ee ee ee ee 348,501 10 6} 
sl | 47,026,60814| 9} 


* By virtue of an act 56 Geo. III. cap. 98, the above surplus of 
2,270,755). 16s. 5d. has been applied in Ireland for current px 
services of the years 1817 and 1818; and in pursuance of the sal 
act, a like sum is directed to be carried from the supplies of 1817 
and 1818 to the consolidated fund of Great Britain: of which put 
suant to act 57 Geo. III. cap. 48. 1,773,437/. $s. 63d. has been % 
carried in the year ended 5th January 1819; and the rem 
#97,318/. 12s. 103d. will be applied at 5th April 1819. EXCISE 
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EXCISE DUTIES, continued per act 56 Geo, III. cap.171. 


British spirits .. .. «+ Anno 1803 ei 


Ditto Sched. B. i= Redes: 1OBBRS. 
Foreign spirits oe oo 1806 SX 
Sweets ee ee ee Larne ee 
Tea ee ee ee 


.. 1806 .. 
1807 .. 


Tobacco . a 
Brandy ee ee aoe 


DUTIES 
Annually granted to provide 3,000,000/. for the 


public service, 


Sugar i we 
Malt annual and additional as 


Tobacco 


Land tax on offices and pensions 


, 


. . . eo . 
ee 























sl. af ah 
702,90 e* ee 
699,177 | 224 2. 
2,140 ee ee 
1,575,882 ee ee 
$24,936 ee ee 
94,224 |... ve 
3,339,260 |.. | .. 
2,109,812 | 7 | 14 
237, 144 ee e-« 
309,596 |.. | 

16 |} 18 | 4 
2,656,569 | 5 | 5f 
Re ee meee one 








Total 
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Total Amount of all Monies paid into the Exchequer of Great Britain 
- sae 5th January 1818 and 5th January 1819, rte Prams: thing the the 












































rtion thereof specially appropriated, from is 
abe to the Public Rervice. appli 
Specially — || Applicable tothe 
appropriated. |/ public service, 
é. s.| d, £. ‘ ad 
Total recei rae the consolidated fund® ,, [/42,400,174) 9/93) |... = 
oe ee: eeee eeee 7; écheool ec¢eceuse 
Excise duties ay pr of war taxes con- 
tinued per act 56 I, ¢.17 en nel 3,999,260 
Duties mag da nny gue I, RINE |. |} 25656,5605 | 54 
Duties of 44 cent, ae ae oe 25,013) 13} 4)) ........ 
First fruits of the clergy set 4,552/19) Sli ........ 
Tenths of the clergy 9,855)19/24)) ........ 
Payments reserved for the collection of sundry 
ties . tee 6,808/13/9 || ........ 
Ditto,... tothe civil list 21,239] Gi9 |] ..... me 
Surplus of exchequer fees carried to ditto per 
act 56 Geo. III. cap. 46 o- ee $6,000]. .)..]) ce. cess 
Land tax redeemed by payments in money . pepeces. i 1,533) 1) 7 
South Sea duty, per A 55 Geo. III. cap. 57. 6,458) 5/34} ........1, 
Contributions to lotteries anno 1817 cece $46,339) 8} 4))  172,66011| 8 
Se 9, TU RE ae isis, 90,740] 9]10)| 144,259'10) 2 
Ditto, to annuities per act 58 Geo. III. cap. 23, | 
pro anno 1818 ee cous HP terencecds 2,7 
Ditto to ditto, towards discharging exchequer 
bills, per ditto, pro ditto sobdccenios 8,125,000). . 
Payments by the chief cashier of the governor 
and company of the bank of England, being 
a surplus of 100,000%, in their hands on ac- 
count of unclaimed dividends, lottery prizes, 
&c. and which, pursuant to act 56 Geo. III, 
cap. 97, was applicable towards the sup- 
plies anno 1816; but there having been at 
sundry times a deficiency of 100,000/. above- 
mentioned, the same has been, pursuant to 
the said act, repaid to the bank, and there- 
fore could not be applied to the public ser- 
heed. sink pads wees |} 267,651) 6] 1]/ — 65,297)..) 6 
Ditto by ditto on account of the commissioners 
for the issue of exchequer bills, per act 
35 Geo Ill. cap. 97 ose 8,771) 3) Bi) ....eeee a 
Repayment on account of e royal militar 
salon m pro anno 1817... ~~, nary eeececseles 589 “4 
Voluntary contributions proanno 1817 |... || ..... obs 20,000}..) +* 
Arrears of property duties granted pro annis 
ae eaaarcccgytcons! Fume 481,540) 9) 78 
49,230,605} 8/54]|17,791,709 7}..4 
_ Nee Te os snail EB 
¢ sum of 2,209,578/. 8s. 114d. bein ; aannae 
carried tothe consolidated fund out ‘ wuanios Total... 61,022,514 ‘ 


in the exchequer, does not constitute a part of 
the actual receipt upon that fund in the year 
ending 5th January 1819, 





—— 7 
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An Account of the Public funded Debt of the United King- 
‘dom, payable in Great Britain, as it stood on the 5th of J > 
1819; distinguishing the Total of Public Debt as originally 
funded; Debt redeemed and standing in the Names of the 
issi for the Reduction of the National Debt ; Debt 
transferred for Life Annuities; Debt cancelled by Redemption 
of Land-tax ; Debt cancelled and the Funds thereof charged 
with Loans for the Years 1813, 1814, and 1815; Debt unre- 
deemed and due to the Public Creditor ; Interest on Debt stand. 
ing in the Names of the Commissioners ; Life Annuities payable 
by the Commissioners ; and Interest on Debt unredeemed ; ite 
applicable to the Redemption of Debt ; Total Charge of Debt. 


&. t 
1. Total of public debt as originally funded 1,181,504,364 ].. | 7% 


2. Debt redeemed and standing in the names 
of the commissioners for the reduction of 
the national debt . . . 108,449,672 | 15 | ee 


$. Debt transferred to the commissioners for 
life annuities payable at thebank . »  4,605,146]..].. 


4, Debt cancelled by redemption of land-tax , 25,502,008 | 1| 9 


5. Debt cancelled and the funds thereof 
charged with new loans, as per acts 
53 and 54 Geo. III, cap. 95 and$ . 255,700,198] 5] 2 


6. Debt unredeemed and due to the publi¢ 
creditor ‘ ‘ ° , . 791,867,313 F 18] 84 


7. Interest on debt standing in the names of 
the commissioners, as per col. 2 and 3 . 3,290,398 | 2] 10; 


8, Life annuities payable on col. $, and other 
annuities forming part of the debt un- 
redeemed , . . - 1,668,170 [ 3] 9% 

9. Interest on debt unredeemed as per col. 6. 27,656,798 | 17 | 114 


10. Sums applicable to the redemption of 
oan Te Se. 16,815,008 | 14 | 104 


1]. Total charge of debt. ; . « « 4£5,749,298| 7] 44 
An 
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An Account of the Number of Prisoners in custody, in his Majesty’s 
Jail of Newgate, in the Year 1818, and how they have been om 


posed of. 
In custody on the Ist of January 1818 : . 498 
Committed from that period to 3ist Dec. 1815* . 2396 
Of which there have been executed 3 . 0 
Died . . ; ‘ \ nig 
Removed to the hulks at Sheerness, preparatory to trans- 
ion . ° ° . . . 67 
Ditto to Portsmouth ; 50 
Ditto to Gosport é 100 
Ditto to Woolwich , “ "8 
Removed to the Penitentiary, Milbank 33 
Removed to the Refuge for the Destitute 29 
Removed ‘to Bethlem hospital ; : oe 
Removed by habeas corpus to the county jails, for trial 
at the assizes ; ’ . ‘ ig 
Removed to the house of correction for the city of London, 
or imprisonment for certain periods on 
Removed to tbe house of correction for the county of 
Middlesex for the like purpose ° ‘ - 286 
Removed to ditto, having received his majesty’s pardon, 
on condition of being imprisoned therein for certain 
periods ‘ ; ° ° - 10 
Removed to the ship Maria, at Deptford, destined to 
carry out female convicts to New South Wales 36 
Discharged, having had his majesty’s free pardon ecg 
Discharged, being acquitted at the Old Bailey sessions . 486 
Discharged by pcg aoe 3 bills of indictment not 
having been found against them Pea . 251 
Discharged for want of prosecution . . 58 
Discharged, having undergone their sentence of imprison- 
ment ° ; : : ; . 108 
Discharged upon bail, and other causes ; 46 ne 
_— i 
Remained in custody Ist Jan.1819, Males 277) 984 
Females 107$°*** 
2754 


W. R. H. BROWN, keeper. 


* Nearly 2000 of these were Middlesex prisoners. 
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An Account of the Number of Prisoners tried, and the Offences 
they were convicted of, at the Old Bailey Sessions, in the Year 





OF THESE THERE WERE 
Between the age of ten and fourteen . 88 
Between the age of fourteen and eighteen . 196 
Between the age of eighteen and twenty-one 391 


Total under twenty-one years of age 624 


1818, 
Marder. ; ; i... 
Burglary ; . ; 
House breaking : . ; 7 
Highway robbery : ° ° poet, 
Stealing in a dwelling-house ; ‘ . 68 
Stealing privately in a shop - + ea . 16 
Stealing on the river Thames , ° - 2 | 4 
Horse stealing ef t20 : ; - 11> 
Sheep stealing ° ; ° -,9 3 
Cattle stealing ‘ , - i 
Cutting down trees ; ; ae | 5 
Returning from transportation ; ° ~ i 
Forgery ; . : ° - 2 
Uttering forged bank notes . > « 26) 
Having possession of ditto without lawful excuse 98 
Receiving stolen goods ° q 5 - 10 
Manslaughter ° 6 
Embezzlement - 2 
Fraud : ; ° . 6 
Grand larceny - : 4 - 1093 
Misdemeanors +  . : . 6 
Uttering counterfeit coin ° te SE 
1430 


THE 
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The following is a correet return of the effective strength of the -? 
royal artillery, serving at home and abroad, on the 25 January 
1819; es: e foot from the horse artillery :— 
arching battalions at home. 
Officers, $66—Non-commissioned officers and men, 3,589 —_— 
_ Marching battalions abroad. Gre: 
Officers, 105—Non-commissioned officersand men, 9,186 vel: 
ern Bary ry East 
Horse brigade,-at home. &e- 
Officers, 47—Non-eommissioned officers and men, 659 d | 
Invalid battalion, at home. : 
Officers; 35—Non commissioned officers and men, 147 4 _ 
Invalid battalion, abroad. . Hel 
Officers, O~—-Non-commissioned officers and: men, 18 : Gib 
Total, 82 898 Be: 
; Stier 
Royal artillery drivers, at home. 4 St. 
Officers, 23—Non-commissioned officers and men, 508 BZ Ca 
Royal artillery drivers, abroad. g t 
Officers, O—Non-commissioned officers and men, 6 4 Ma 
qumee — a Eas 
Total, 23 534 By Cey 
—_— ee Nev 
Grand Total, 576 7,126 ; te 
Jan 
Lee 
r 
Ge 
N 
sion 
of t 
in t 
hos 
un 
T 
met 
hav 
turt 
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following is a Rerarn of the effective strength of Officers, Non- 
Se tetened Oflicers, and Privates, serving in the British army, on 
the 25th of January 1819, with the number of horses : 















































| Rank 
Stations. Officers. ee on vlare = oot Hired 
Great Britain: ian 649 708 151 162 7696} 8712 5923 
Irland .. ..| 265} 241] 64] 64] 2916] 3285) 2103 
East Indies ..| 250} 288] 63] 54) 9311) 3716) $173 
Total .. = 1164 1232 | 278 28 13923) 15716}. 11276 
Foot Guards. 
Great Britain «| 257] 310] 156} 5516 
Infantry. 
Great Britain .| 785 | 843 | 441 13950} 15248} 
Ireland . - . 950] 983 | 520 17 18923 
Heligolan ‘ 4 3 1 64 
4 Gibraltar . «| 194] 2081 105 $969 
7 Malta and Ionian 
Islands . | 287 1| 9268 | 128 4673; 5064 
Sierra Leone .| 12 2) 9 , a 400 
@ St.Helena . 7| 72) 22 * P57] 1251 
a Cape of Good f{ . J 
d nes « | 144] 184] 76 + 2732) 2999! 
‘4 Mauritius =. .} 121-} 190} 70 * 2933] 2439] 
East Indies . .| g68| 997 | 421 16863} 15281 
A Ceylon - «| 143) 158) 68 2639} 2865 
4 New S. Wales... 5 49} 21 807 17) 
Nova Scotia, &c.|} 161 | 188 | 89 2649} 2912 
Canada .. ..| 218 251 | 112 $61 3982 
Jamaica. . .| 220} 288] 107 37 4067 
Leeward Colo- 
nies . . «« 276] 290) 129 4822| 5247 
Total . .|°4431 | 4897 |2369 | 81313) 88581) 
General total 5852 | 6439 |2799 | 280100295 109810’ 11276 





N.B.—Of the above numbers there are about 14,000 non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates supernumerary to the peace establishment 
of the army; viz. about 2000 belonging to regiments at home, now 
in the course of discharge, and waiting to pass the board at Chelsea 
hospital; and about 12,000 at present on foreign stations, who are 
under orders to be discharged. 

There are likewise included in this return about 1900 supernu- 
merary horses of cavalry regiments in Great Britain, of which 813 
have been sold, or ordered to be sold, since the date to which the re- 
turn is made up ; and the remainder will be disposed of without delay. 


The 
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tains the following officers, &c. :— 


Admiral of the . .. . . . Fleet. 
¢ Red , 

Admirals ofthe . ....- White 
UBlue . 

Red . 

Vice-admirals of the .. . White 
Blue . 


Red . 

Rear-admirals ofthe . . . } White 

Blue . 

Superannuated rear-admirals opis 
Retired captains 


CommM@angers, 601 ¢ 6 © (6 eee « 
Superannuated commanders .... .» 
Poor knights of Windsor. . .. . 
haeutememts 2. 1 6 6 te te ew we 
Superannuated masters , . . .« 2 «© « 
Mastersfor service 3 .§ 6 10 0 8 et 
PRYMCIMB a1: besie © © ot © 
Surgeons retired . . . «© 2 © « 
Surgeons for service . . . « . «© « 
Assistant surgeons . . . « « « 
Dispensers of hospitals . . . . 
Hospital mates — o & 
Pursers Senmw 0] + ¢ [2 & GB © je 
CORD sais’ lence, 0 s 9 Get 6 BBTe fe 
Ships of various descriptions in commission 
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1 
17 
16 
18— 2emplo 
23 ployed, 
18 
19— 1 employed. 
25— |] pea 
2i— 5 employed, 
2a— 3 employed. 
26 
29 
865— 62 employed. 
781— 47 employed, 
100 
8 
8911—395 employed. 
48 
631—135 employed. 
16 
71 
910—106 employed. 
3'74—147 employed. 
19 
6 
885—116 employed. 
53—— 20 employed. 
134 
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BIOGRAPHICAL 


ANECDOTES anv CHARACTERS. 








ie our two preceding volumes 
for the years 1817 and 1818, 
ve gave a short sketch of the pro- 
@ ess of biographical writing m 

biskingdom ; of the changeswhich 
thad undergone, with respect to 
3 % manner and spirit in which 
9 «Was executed, and the style in 
@ rich it was written ; and we also 
mde some short and general re- 
marks on the different species o 
bograph y—on the peculiar advan- 
nges and disadvantages attending 
tich—on the materials for biogra- 
ty which had been latterly copi- 
uusly, but rather with too little dis- 
cmination, drawn from private 
taries and letters—and on some 
the causes which appeared to 
&to render the biography of the 
resent age meagre, superficial, 
‘ad ill-written, As several of these 
epics, and others collateral and 
stmately connected with them, 
vere necessarily treated with a bre- 
"ty not at all proportioned to their 
Serest and importance, we shall 
sume them in this portion of our 

ary Retrospect. 
The difference between British 
tography and the mémoires of 
te French is a topic of curious re- 


mark; and appears to ts to be il- 
lustrative of the difference in the 
character of the intellect, as wel? 
as of the general manners and feel- 
ings of the two nations. It must bé 
admitted that in almost every in- 
stance the mémoires of the French 
are much more highly finished 
than our biographical writings 5 
and perhaps they also contain a 


f much larger portion of a certain 


species of philosophy : but itis not 
that grand and comprehensive phi- 
losophy, by the helpof which alone 
the clearest and furthest insight can 
be gained into the formation and 
construction of individual cha- 
racter, or our knowledge of the 
human intellect and character ges 
nerally cay be mainly increased, 
It is rather a philosophy dealing 
in interesting trifles, subtle, not 
profound, dissecting and layin 
bare the smaller blood-vessels an 
nerves, but for the most part 
neglecting the greater, and totally 
overlooking those grand organs 
from which motion and sense take 
_ re —— of — 
tish biography, on the contrary, 
philosophical, even in instances 
where it is written in a very care- 
A2 less 
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less and imperfect manner: in 
short, with respect to style, and 
what may be deemed the dress of 
a book, the French are very atten- 
tive and successful; the English 
too frequently negligent; whereas, 
with respect to that which style 
anid dress are to cover, the French 
are inferior to the English. 

Is it not possible, however, that 
with respect to oF ome writ- 
ing, the British might unite the ex- 
alee of the French to their 
own? or is there something in the 
French manner of writing bio Ta- 
phy, which English habits of think- 
ing cannot attain, or English taste 
and —— will not endure? 
The latter cannot be the case ; for 
the French mémoires are in gene- 
ral much admired in this country 
for the polish, ease, spirit and taste 
with which they are executed. Yet 
it must be confessed, that in the 
few instances in which English 
writers have endeavoured to imi- 
tate the French, or to infuse into 
their biographical writings a por- 
tion of the French manner and 
spirit, they have not succeeded, so 
far at least as to command popu- 
larity equal to that which ts en- 
joyed by biographical writings 
constructed on the pure English 
model. 

The principal source of the 
difference between English and 
French biography seems to us to 
arise from the greater attachment 
of the former to domestic life, and 
to the predominant ion of the 
latter for showandeffect. The lives 
of our most eminent men fail in 
making a pleasing and permanent 
impression, if they are confined 
Seey to them as great men, 
or even if they do not introduce 
us to them in their youth, before 
they became great; and in their 


domestic life and connerions 
where, after they became great, 
they forgot their greatness, and 
talked and acted and felt in a man. 
ner which we all can understand, 
and in which we all can symp. 
thize. It is an absurd, and be 
been a most pernicious notion(per. 
nicious, we mean, in so far as it 
has prevented us from 


nearly so many interesting lives, 


as well as interesting histories, as 
we should otherwise have done), 
that we my and history are de. 
graded 

tice of minute actions; their 
object ought to be toexhibit indivi. 
dual and national character—the 


causes by which it was formed— — 
the acts by which it is indicated— ~ 
the results of different modes of © 
conduct—and the operation of cir. — 
cumstances on each, as well as ~ 
their influence on circumstances, _ 
And, most assuredly, these im- — 
portant and useful objects cannot — 
be obtained, at least, so complete- ; 
ly and satisfactorily, if biography ~ 
and history are confined only to © 
the grand and leading facts: they © 
must enter more intimately into © 


the subject, if they are to render 
it interesting. 


But though, in our opinion, we 


should do wrong to imitate the 


French in the matter of their bic- 
raphy, we should do well toe 


eavour to imitate them with re- 


spect to style and manner; not — 


would 


that even in these res 
an exact imitation ¢ 
and manner suit either 
tastes, or our more. 
as more minute species 

phy. What we mean t0 owt 
is, that with respect to the ch 
of our biographical writings 
could be rendered so far co 


formable to that of the French,’ 


y descending to theno- | 


their style 
solid aswell | 
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to become more easy, simple, 
and a little more polished, it 
would tly increase the ipter- 
est, without in the smallesti¢gle- 
gree diminishing the utility and 
ine character of our biogra- 

ical writings, 
It is a very 1 but in our 


ion an ill-founded notion, 
Se oertahe is a species of 
writing within the reac 
abilities of almost any literary 
man; that nothing is necessary 
but a sufficiency of materials, and 
a facility of literary composition. 
To us, however, it appears, that 
much more is necessary ; and even 
with regard to those things allow- 
ed to be necessary, that erroneous 
notions are entertained, 

What is meant by sufficiency 
of materials? Let us suppose that 
the life. of a literary man is to be 
written, would it be enough that 
the person about to write it, was 
well acquainted with all the works 
of the author whose life he had 
undertaken, was a master of the 
subject on which they treated, and 
acquainted with the leading and 
general facts of his life? Certainly 
not: and yet in most cases this is 
all that is deemed requisite, and 
with these materials biography is 
too prgpenaly undertaken, 

_Much more however in our opi- 
nion is requisite. The object is to 
write the life of a person whose 
works had become deservedly po- 
pular, and had advanced consi- 
derably a certain branch of litera- 
ture or science: there are at least 
two objects which the biographer 
of such a life ought to aim at. 

In the first e, in order to 
render the life interesting, as well 
as to trace the character he means 
to pourtray from its rudest and 
simplest form, it would be neces- 


of the b 


(5] 


sary, if there were materials, to 
give all the youthful anecdotes 

at were in the least degree cha- 
racteristic of the future man, or 
had a tendency to constitute him 
what he afterwards became. This 
is too often neglected, either from 
want of materials, or because it is 
deemed not compatible with the 
dignity of biography: and yet 
iography without it must be im- 
perfect ; for, if we are introduced 
to the person only at the period 
when he became known to the 
world by his actions or writings, 
it is evident that we are intro- 
duced to him when his character 
is ina great measure formed, and, 
that we are cut off from the in- 
struction we might derive from 
being made acquainted with the 
circumstances which produced or 
indicated that character, which 
we afterwards find displayed in 
his actions or writings. 

Moreover, besides the know- 
ledge of the individual character 
which would be cy if “os 

raphy stooped more uen 
om it ya record ene = 
of youth, there would be acquired 
ample and most desirable mate- 
rials for a much more accurate 
and satisfactory history of the for- 
mation of the human intellect, and 
all that constitutes human charae- 
ter, than we at present possess. Per- 
haps, with respect to the intellec- 
tual powers, their gradual develop- 
ment, their cooperating or anta 
nist action, and their final settle- 
ment and adjustment into what 
may be deemed fixed intellectual 
character, biography, written on 
the plan we have recommended, 
would not be so useful as it would 
be in other points of view; for it is 
not with regard to the intellectual 
portion of human character, that 
A3 we 
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we are so defective in our know- 
ledge, from want of materials; it is 
a in what respects the deve- 
lopment and action and influence 
of the passions and feelings: by 


the passions we do not mean the - 


more powerful and open ones, 
such as anger, revenge, jealousy, 
&c, but ae a or, — 
roperly speaking, feelings, which, 
though they dowscohen break out 
into action, or betray themselves 
in look or language to the su- 
rficial observer, have a constant 
and powerful infivence on the 
~ thoughts, associations and sympa- 
thies of the person in whom they 
dwell, and through them on his 
whole character, and onthe actions 
and happiness of his future life. 
If biography were written, 
where there were materials for 
it, with this object in view, there 
can be no doubt, that it would 
not only answer its peculiar pur- 
pose most effectually, butalso con- 
tribute eventually to enlarge our 
knowledge of the human mind 
and character, But it is evident 
that no common talents would be 
requisite to write biography in 
this manner: whoever attempts 
to render it contributory to our 
further acquaintance with the for- 
mation of human intellect and 
character, must be well conver- 
sant with human nature: he must 
know every thing essential that is 
known regarding it, in what par- 
ticulars that information is defec- 
tive, needs further illustration and 
proof, or is supposed to be erro- 
neous; otherwise he will most 
assuredly, even though he had the 
most ample materials, be unable 
to select such as are important 
from those that are useless; and 


supposing he does make a 
and proper selection, he ales 
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be able to apply his materials t 
any useful purpose. It is evident 
that, if a person travelling in ap 
Wivrplored country were to en. 
déayour to add to the botanical 
or geological knowled 

in existence, without ing wel} 

rounded in those sciences, his 
industry would be undoubtedly 
thrown away ; and the case would 
be similar, if a person undertoak 
to write biography without a 
thorough knowledge of human na. 
ture ; and yet how seldom is this 
possessed by those who do write 
biography! Need we be surprised, 
therefore, if this species of compo. 
sition, whatever other merit it 
may possess, is very deficient in 
contributing to the advancement 
of our acquaintance with what 
constitutes human character? 
In the second place, a bi 

pher, to do justice to his subject, 
should be well acquainted with 
the particular department of fi- 
terature or science in which the 
person whose life he writes was 
distinguished. If he is ignorant 
on this point, it is evident that he 
can neither be a judge of the ment 
of the person, nor of the benefits 
which literature or science has 
derived from his labours. Thelife 
of a man of literature and science 
is connected with the history of 
literature and science, and ought 
to be written under a constant 
impression of that connexion. 
The state of the particular 

in which he was famous a 
time his labours first began, ought 
to be clearly andimpartially given: 
the influence of his writings, 
encouragement or opposition 

at first met with, ought to be 
pointed out ; and the advances 1 
which the branch of literature 
science attained, either directly ¥ 
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bid labours, or indirectly by his 
labours and example stimulating 


a eminent in any branch 
+ mothe or science ought to 
be written by one eminent also 
inthe same branch ; otherwise it 
will not be written in such a 
manneras to form a portion of 
the history of that particular 
branch, nor in such a. manner as 
to do justice to the person, But 
if biography requires, in the first 
oem that it should be written 

a person who has well and di- 
ligently studied human nature— 
not merely in the state of man- 
hood, but as it breaks forth in in- 
fancy and youth ;and in thesecond 
place, that to this acquaintance 
with human nature there should 
be added a sympathy, arising from 
smilar pursuits and studies, with 
the person whose life is to be writ- 
ten, and a thorough azequaintance 
with the particular branch of li- 
terature or science for which he 
was eminent ; it is clear that it is 
@ topic requiring very rare talents 
and information, and that neither 
im this nor in any other countr 
has it been advanced to that vm 
to which it has just elaims, nor 
been rendered productive of that 
mterest and information which it 
is capable of affording. 

Th year 1819 has not been 
tich in biography. Besides those 
works from which we shall. make 
selections, and of which we shall 
therefore subsequently give short 

ters, we a of none that 

e particular notice, except 
the Life of Curran, his inp Hi 
Coxe’s Life of Marlborough; Mac- 
Crie’s Life of Melville; Franklin’s 
Memoirs, himself; and the 
Life of M » de Stael, by Mad. 


or guiding others, ought to be -whole an 
ately described. ‘The life of geraphy 


(7) 
Necker de Saussare. The Life of 
Carran, by his son, is on the 
excellent piece f bio- 
> itis written by ohe who 


the son seems to possé$s a 

cies of enthusiasm similar to that 
which warmed the heart and elo- 
quence of the father: the union 
of this enthusiasm with natural 
filial affection renders the life un- 
comthonly interesting; while the 
author seems to hav ded as 
could have bana cxpeethd, asian 
could have been e a 

that blindness to faults, He that 
exaggeration of excellencies, to 
which the thy of similar 
feelings and character and: filtall 
affection must otherwise have gf- 
venrise, ‘The life of Mr. Cartan 
is closely connected with 
history of Iréland during a 
momentousera; and the p 
work, as bearing upon ard ilu 
trating that history, forms a raré 
and happy combination of exeel- 
lent biography and most 

and important materials for the 
future historian. 

Coxe’s Life of Marlborough, 
like all the works of this author, 
is drawn from the most authenti¢ 
sources, andis very minute and'ace 
curate: but it resemblés a quarry, 
in so far that intermixed with va- 
luable materials there is much 
rubbish. In fact, the life of Marl. 
borough could not have mots 
sade by any writer abi hi 
work propetly speaking: his lifé 
and the history of his country dus 
ring the period of it must consist 
nearly of the same materials, or 
aon meneame 8 
tainly was not the proper personto 
infuse ——s materials 

d any 
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i * iece of bi 
which throws considerable fey 


thor raised up his fame so rapidly 
and highly as he did by this work. 
His great merit consisted in en- 
tering into the feeling and cha- 
racter of Knox so completely, as 
to infuse a soul into his biography, 
at the same time. that with the 


spirit. In what we may 
believe and that Knox would 
have been in the 19th century, 
Dr. M‘Crie exhibits himself in the 
life of that great reformer. The 
acuteness and research, too, with 
which he elicits the truth in many 


pone —the clear and satisfactory 
ight in which his tion and 
judgement, aided by a large por- 
tion of strong sense, put transac- 
tions before involved in obscurity, 


and above all, the boldness with 


which he follows out the truth, i 


wherever it leads him, while at 
the same time he deals justice im- 


partially to party—stam 
on his life of Kaox the <n m 
of high excellence. The life of 
Melville did not afford the same 
materials, or thesame opportunity 
for the display of the author’s pe- 
culiar powers; nor indeed could 
it be made so ly interest- 
wee _But considering what Dr. 
‘Crie had to work upon, he has 
produced a very instructive and 


We do not believe 
either young or old,ever rose from 
a perusal of Franklin’s Life by 
himself, without being in 
terested, and having some 
information which would be use 
ful to him. Indeed this is the 
striking characteristic of Frank. 
lin’s writings: for the 
of life none are so rich ; the 
a they ae is given 
in su a pleasin » 1S SO Vis 
dently the result of is — ob- 
servation experience, that we 
do not es to adopt it for = 

idance. Every person 
ead Franklin’s Liferegretted that 
so small a portion of it was writ- 
ten by himself; and very 
expectations were formed a 
continuation of his life by himself 
was announced to be published 
by his grandson. We believe 
that some disappointment has 
been felt; \ meth esa = 
two causes: in 
continuation of his life by himself 
does not extend so far as was et+ 
pected ; and in the second place, 
the oe of the new work 


have ada 
view to the aie of the book- 
seller than the advantage of the 
reader. The papers possessed by 
Dr. Franklin’s grandson consisted 
of his life written by himself—pn- 
vate letters—public lettere-—and 
essays on various topics. the 
might have been thought that 
proper. ree hae! 
terials was sufficiently obvious: 


the private letters ought to 


instead 


been incorporated 
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instead of which they are partly 
incorporated, but for the most 
published rately and in- 

y: might have 

doubt about the ar. 


of his public letters : 
the best mode would 
to select such as related 
i sre ot Nar 9 
sonally much en »and tohave 
iven them in hie life; and to 
Ge. published by themselves 
such as did relate to his personal 
transactions. With the draw- 
backs, however, of a defective ar- 
t, and of a too obvious 
ailiney w enlarge the bulk of 
the work, Frank ae Life oe 
Correspondence must be r 
as forming a very valuable addi- 
tion to the stock of our biogra- 


"Tei of ——- de Stael is 
an t piece of bio y3 
and open seems ns ip Ay 
fied for her task, in so far as inti- 
mate acquaintance and a similar 
taste for subtle and mystic philo- 
sophy can qualify her. But we 
must confess the work disappoint. 
edus. It is deficient in two grand 
points: we see too little of ma- 
dame de Staél at Copet—in her 
family—in dishabille. Madame 


i 
3 


de Staél evidently acted a part in 
her writings and in company: 
here she was well known; but 
otherwise she was not known; 
and if madame Necker could have 
brought herself to exhibit her re- 
lation in her retired and domes< 
tic life, she would have rendered 
a most acceptable present to all 
the admirers of sntlaine de Stael, 
as well as have infused an interest 
into her work, of which it is de- 
stitute. In the second place, the 
dress character of madame de Stael 
if we may use the expression, her 
character as a woman of superior 
intellect, is analysed rather with 
extreme subtlety than with clear- 
ness and acuteness; and the real 
merit of her different works is not 
investigated in an impartial and 
satisfactory manner. In our opi- 
nion the writings of madame de 
Stael have oe much res ; 
and a very portion of what 
she meant to saab for, and what 
in fact is generally regarded as, 
very profound, will on close exa- 
mination be found either destitute 
of substantial meaning, or abso- 
lute nonsense, or common-place 
thoughts decorated in highly my- 
stical and obscure language. 





Tue Lire or Witttam Lorp Russe tu. 


By Lorp Jonnw Russert. 


[Second Edition. 2 vols, 8vo.] 


N one most essential respect 
& this piece of bj y may 
justly be ex to be complete, 
that is, as far as authentic materie 
als can render it so: but we are 
sorry to say, that the matter is 


destitute of the animating spirit. 
Lord John Russell does not write 
the life of his admirable ancestor 
with that warmth of feeling —that 
entering of the whole soul into 
the subject, which might — 

een 
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been expected from a whig de- he said he wished she would 9; 
scendant of the house of Russell. over beating every bush foe 
In short, this is a‘tame perform- preservation; but when he consi. 
ance so far as style and manner dered that it would be some mi. 
go; but it is impossible that style tigation of her sorrow afterwards, 
and manner, however tame, can te reflect she had left nothing un- 
render a life of William lord Rus- done, he acquiesced. He express. 
se]l uninteresting. ed great joy in the 
The following extract de- of spirit he saw in her, and said, 
scribes lord R. after his con- the parting with her was the 
demnation :— a thing he had to do; for 
** Lord Cavendish having sent was afraid she would hardly 
him a proposition, by sir James be able to bear it. The concem 
Forbes, to change clothes with about preserving him filled her 
him, and remain in prison, whilst mind at the time; but when that 
he made his escape, he, in a smi- should be over, he feared the 
ling way, sent his thanks to him, quickness of her spirit would act 
but said hewould make no escape. too powerfully within her. In 
He probably thought that flight general, he kept up his cheerful. 
would look like a confession of ness undiminished, One of the 
guilt, and might prejudicehisasso- sheriffs was Rich, who, though 
ciates, and injure the great cause he had now changed sides, bad 
to which his whole life had been formerly voted for the exclusion 
devoted. He said he was very bill in the house of commons, 
glad he had not fled, for he could When he came, with the other 
not have lived from his children, sheriff, with the warrant for the 
and wife, and friends; that was execution, lord Russell told Bur 
all the happiness he saw in life. net, that it was not decent to be 
He was lad that some (proba- merry with such a matter, other 
bly alluding to lord Grey) who wise he had been near telling 
had not lived so as to be fitto die, Rich that they should never st 
had escaped. Of lord Essex together again to vote for theer 
who .committed suicide in the clusion bill*. Anda Mrs. Tree 
‘ower on the morning of lord sam having come to see him, 
Russell’s trial) he said, he was the ter the trial, he said to her, ‘ 
worthiest, the justest, the since- ‘Tressam, you always find me out 
rest, and the most concerned for in a new place.’ 
the public, of any man he ever“ In such discourse lord Russell 
knew. He ascribed his last fatal spent his time till the day previous 
act, in great part, to lord Essex’s to his execution. At the hours 
regret for having introduced lord of meals he talked of the news of 
Howard to him. the day, and the politics of Eu- 
“When he spoke of his wife, rope, in the style he had usually 
the tears would sometimes come done, But Friday being the day 
into bis eyes, and he would sud- he had fixed for receiving the six 
denly change the discourse. Once crament, he determined to pas 





* Dalrymple says, “* recollecting that Rich might feel pain from the innocent 
pleasantry, he checked himself.” , re the 
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day as he would have done 

the Sunday, had he lived so long. 
The sacrament was Aten him 
early itt the rae (his servant 
peceiving it with him) by the 
dean of Canterbury (Tillotson). 
After he had received it, the dean 
asked him if he believed all the 
articles of the christian religion 
as taught by the church of Eng- 
land —He answered, ¢ Yes, truly.’ 
Then he asked him if he forgave 
all persons. That, he said, he 
did from his heart.—Then the 
dean told him, he hoped he would 
discharge his conscience in full 
and free confession. He said that 
he had done it. Upon which the 
dean left him; and Dr. Burnet, 
in the course of the morning, 
ched two sermons to him. In 

ine interval he told him, he could 
not pretend to such high joys and 
longings as D>, B. had spoken of, 
but on an entire resignation of 
himself to the will of God, and a 
eee serenity of mind. He said 
was sometimes troubled because 
he had not those longings which 
were felt by Mr. Hampden, a 
friend for whom he had great 
kindness and esteem. Mr. Hamp- 
den had, a few days before, given 
him, from Mr. Baxter, his book 
of Dying Thoughts, then lately 
published, from which he derived 
great comfort. He said he was 
much concerned at the cloud 
which seemed to be over his coun- 
try; but he hoped his death would 
do more service than his life could 
have done. After dinner, he 
signed the copies of his paper, and 
desired it might be sent to the 
press. He then received a few 
of his friends, and took his last 
leave of his children. On this 
occasion, the fondness of a father 
did not prevent him from main- 
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taining the constancy of his tem- 
per. A little before he went to 
eat his supper, he said to lady 
Russell, * Stay and sup with me ; 
let us eat our last earthly food to- 
ether.” He talked very cheer. 
ully during supper on various 
subjects, and particularly of his 
two daughters. He mentioned 
several passages of dying men 
with great freedom of spirit ; and 
when a note was sent to his wife, 
containing a new project forhispre- 
servation, he turned it into ridi- 
cule, ia such a manner, that those 
who were with him, and were not 
themselves able to contain their 
griefs, were amazed. They could 
not conceive how his heart, natu« 
rally so tender, could resist the 
impression of their sorrow. In 
the day time he had bled at the 
nose, on which he said, ‘ I shall 
not now let blood to divert this; 
that will be done to-morrow ;’ 
and when it rained hard that night, 
he said, ‘ Such a rain to-morrow 
will spoil a great show, which is 
a dull thing on a rainy day.’ 

“ Before his wife left him, he 
took her by the hand, and said, 
‘ This flesh you now feel in a few 
hours must be cold.’ At ten 
o’clock she left him. He kissed 
her four or five times; and she 
so governed her sorrow, as not 
to add, bythe sight of her distress, 
to the pain of separation. Thus 
they parted; not with sobs and 
tears, bat with a composed silence: 
the wife wishing to spare the feel- 
ings of the husband, and the hus- 
band of his wife, they both re. 
strained the expression of a grief 
too great to be relieved by uttet- 
ance. 

«« When she was gone, he said, 
‘ Now the bitterness of death is 
past.’ And he then ran out mto 

a long 
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a long discourse concerning her, 
saying, how great a blessing she 
had been to him, and whata misery 
it wens pays beentohimif ceehed 
notha magnanimity of spirit, 
joined to her tenderness, as coo 
to have desired him to do a base 
thing to save his life. Whereas, 
what a week he should have pass- 
ed, if she had been crying on him 
to turn informer, and to be a lord 
Howard ! 
« * * a e * 

“ Then he spoke of his own si- 
tuation, and said, how great a 
change death made, and how 
canis those new scenes 
would strike on a soul. He had 
heard how some that had been 
born blind were struck, when by 
the couching of their cataracts 
they saw; but what, he said, if 
the first thing they saw were the 
sun rising ? 

On the morning of his execu. 
tion, after a night of calm repose, 
he went into his coach with great 
cheerfulness. Dr. Tillotson and 
Dr. Burnet accompanied him. As 
they were going he looked about 
him, and w several persons. 
Some he saw staring on him, who 
knew him, and did not put off 
their hats. He said there was 
great joy in some, but that did 
not touch him so much as the 
tears he observed in the eyes of 
others; for that, he said, made 
him tender. He sung within 
himself as he went along; and 
Dr. Burnet, asking him what he 
was singing, he said it was the 
119th psalm ; but he should sing 
better verysoon, As the carriage 
turned into Little -street, 
he said, ‘I have often turned to 
the other hand with great com- 
fort, but now I turn to this with 
greater.” As he said this, he 
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looked towards his own house 
and Dr, Tillotson saw a tear drop 
from his eye. 

“Just as they were entering 
Lincoln’s-inn-fie hesaid, ‘This 
has been to me a place of singing, 
and God now makes it the 
of my punishment, He im 
to see so great a crowd assembled. 
He had before observed that it 
rained, and said to his companions, 
* This rain may do you hurt that 
are bare-headed.’ 

. er 6.0.) - 1 

“He then knelt down and 
pe three or four minutes by 

imself, When that was done, 
he took off his coat and waistcoat. 
He had brought a night cap in 
his ket, fearing “ servant 
might not get up to him. He 
ne ott himself, and took off 
his cravat, without the least 
change of countenance. Just as 
he was going down to the block, 
some one called out to make a 
lane, that the duke of Albemarle 
might see; upon which he looked 
fi if that way. Dr. Burnet had 
advised him not to turn about his 
head when it was vnce on the 
block, and not to give a signal to 
the executioner. These directions 
he punctually attended to. 

««¢ When he had laid down,’ 
says doctor Burnet, ‘ I once look- 
ed at him, and saw no change m 
his looks; and though he was 
still lifting up his hands, there 
was no trembling, though in the 
moment in which I woes 
executioner happened to 
his axe to his neck, direct him 
to take aim ; I thought it tot 
him, but am sure that he did not 
seem to mind it.’ 

“The executioner, at two 
strokes, cut off his head.” 


Extka- 
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Extraorpinary Lonosviry. 


[From a Jamaica Parr. ] 


OGER Hope Elletson died 
R at the Hopeestate on Monday 
the $lst of May, aged upwards of 
140 years. 

His age. cannot be pos'tively 
proved by any written document 
or record, and must therefore be 
inferred from his own account of 
himself, combined with what col- 
lateral testimony may be collected, 
and the circumstances connected 
with them. His own account is, 
that he was born at Merryman’s 
hill, an old sugar estate, in St. 
Andrew’s, and was a father at the 
time of the great earthquake in 
1692, which destroyed Port-royal ; 
that he was at home when that 
event took place, and perfectly re- 
membered the violence of the 
shocks, far exceeding any he had 
felt since. The particulars of the 
inmediate consequences resultin 

from that dreadful convulsion o 

nature had faded from his me- 
mory, but the general scene of de- 
solation and distress he very well 
remembered. Being asked, about 
two years since, if he recollected 
any thing remarkable to have hap- 
pened a short time either before 
or after the great earthquake, he 
replied, “ Yes; a great storm, and 
an attempt of the French to land 
on the island 3” but he could not 
tell which event preceded the 
other. The first was in 1689, the 





second in 1694; and it is by no> 


means strange that he could not 
recollect these circumstances so 
correctly as the earthquake; bé- 
cause the predominating magni- 
tude of that awful event, its dread- 
ful violence, and shocking conse- 


quences, mustnaturallyhave made 
a deeper impression on his mind. 
He could not tell how long it was 
since he had done any work, but 
that it was a t many years: 
that he had never been sick, and 
had never drank rum, nor any ar- 
dent spirit, in the whole course of 
his life ; that, from first to last, he 
had always good mastersand good 
overseers, from whom he had often 
received great kindness, and that 
he did not remember ever to have 
been treated with harshness or se- 
verity. 

Mr. Long, in his History of Ja- 
maica, (vol. i. b. 2. c. 2, s, 2.) 
speaking of the healthiness of the 
climate, and the c t lon- 
gevity of its inhabitants, says, “ I 
can remember three white inhabi- 
tants, each of whom exceeded one 
hundred years; I know others 
now living beyond ninety ; and, 
about five years ago, I conversed 
= a negro man, gets 

red perfectly we t 
earthquake which destroyed Port. 
royal in 1692; and by his account, 
he could not have been much 
under eighteen or twenty when 
that event happened. These per- 
sons were not, as ih northern 
countries, decrepit, or bed-ridden, 
but lively, and able to stir about, 
their appeti , and their fa- 
culties moderately sound.” It is 
to be that no mention is 
a even the estate - ee 
this man belonged; but Mr. 
Long resided many years on the 
island, and from the exactness and 
minuteness of his descriptions must 
have been in every parish, — 

ave 
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have beer acquainted with every 
thing remarkable in every part of 
it, and, if he had ever met with 
more than one n who remem- 
bered the great earthquake, and 
was grown up to :nanhood at the 
time, he doubtless would have said 
so; but his mentioning one only, 
as an extraordinary instance, ren- 
ders it very probable that old Hope 
was the man he conversed with ; 
ially when we consider that 

» Long’s book was published 

in 1774, and that his conversation 
with the old man was five years at 
least before that, which brings it 
to 1769, 77 years after the earth- 
quake, to which, if we add 18 
ears, his supposed age at the time, 
fe makes ar to have been then 
95 years old; add 50 years that 
have elapsed since, and it amounts 
to 145—about the age that he 

professed himself to be. 

Another species of evidence that 
possesses t weight, is the tes- 
timony of the other negroes on the 
Hope estate. All the oldest of 
them living, as well as several that 
are dead, have concurred in de- 
claring that from their earliest re- 
collections, old Hope appeared to 
them nearly as old then as he has 
ever done since; and that they 
have been able to observe but little 
difference in his appearance from 
their first knowledge of him to 
their last. Toney, an intelligent 
negro, who died in April last, and 
whocould not beless than 80 years 
old (as he had been coachman to 
Roger Elletson, when he was 
lieutenant-governor, ) used always 
to say that old Dick (as he was 
then called) was as old again as 
himself ; and when admiral Dou- 


first visited the estate, before 
be had heard of so old a man being 
ig existence, on his return, an ap- 


Exrraorpinary Lonceviry. 


parently very old watchman, sta. 
tioned at the gate to open and shut 
it, being from great feebleness y 
tedious in the performance of his 
duty, induced the admiral to ask 
him how old he was? “Old enon 
massa ; but dere another man here 
as old again as Lam.” This made 
the admiral turn back again; and 
from that time till his removal 
from this station, old Hope wasa 
favourite object of his liberality 
and benevolence. 

Old Hope must have been a 
strong man, of full six feet in 
height, and no doubt of great vis 
gour and activity; for, if not 
twelve months ago he could walk 
from the Hope estate to town, and 
back again the same day, of how 
much greater exertion must he 
have been capable in his prime! 
Many years ago he lost the sight 
of his right eye, by being too near 
the blasting of a rock with gun 
powder, but he could see perfectly 
well with the other; his other 
senses were very good, as well as 
his mental faculties. He had some 
teeth remaining; he had some 

rey hairs, but so few, that at a 
ittle distance it could scarcely be 
perceived he had any. His head 
was well covered, without bald- 
ness in any part. He did not stoop 
more than, nor so much as, many 
men not half his age ; and in Oc 
tober 1817, when his portrait was 
painted, he used to walk to town 
with ease, whenever he was re 
quired to sit—he would then 
drink some wine saugaree to Te 
cruit himself, but never more than 
was requisite to quench his 
and would — lly leave wile 
in the glass for his grandson. 
sat very patiently, and was aon 
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shed with the idea of the admi- 
al's taking it peg sages owing 
king and the nobility o 

ae Neither his father nor 
was uncommonly ald, 

He had two brothers, Tom and 
Cambridge, long since dead ; and 
there isa woman now living on 
the estate, named Sinee, who says 
de.is his sister ; but, as from her 


own account of the age of her last pat 


dild, she cannot be more than 
between eighty and ninety at fur- 
F thest, it is impossible she can be 
his sister. ‘The only survivor de- 
ved from him is his grandson 
Richard, a boy about twelve years 
od, who constantly attended him. 
Y Richard is the son of 
Onashie, now eo on the estate, 
vho married old s youngest 
daughter, and sae vaniaalng 
‘ She died in 1813, of a con- 
J xmption, aged about 43 years: 
4 that he must have been near an 
4 bundred years old when he be- 
‘4 cme her father; and it reflects 
/@ te highest credit to the old man’s 
‘F felings, to know that he attended 
4 2d nursed her with the tenderest 
_j ‘we, and most unremittitg atten- 
pon, during a lingering illness. 
4 Atlast his own time drew nigh. 
@ About the beginning of this year 
@ % was attacked with a slow inter- 
-q Mtent fever, which undermined 
ke ant piston and al. 
€ in a great degree reco- 

» yet it was With much diffi- 

t he a few times after- 

wards walked to town, but could 
mt walk back again without at 
east a day’s intermediate rest, 
ng himself to get weaker 

ad weaker, and being conscious 
te could not exist much longer, 
§tew desirous to be baptized, 
®, as he called it, to be made a 
Gistiaa of; and, in compliance 
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with his earnest wishes, he was sent 
to the church at St. Andrew’s, 
and was baptized by the Rev, Mr. 
Campbell, on the 1)th of April, 
being Easter Sunday, by the name 
of Roger Hope Elletson, After 
his baptism, I have not heard that 
he ever left the estate; he conti- 
nued to decline by imperceptible 
gradations, without any bodily 
in or mental uneasiness, until 
Whit-Monday, the 3lst of May, 
when he quietly expired at about 
three o’clock in the afternoon. 
Those who constantly attended 
him, say that for some time pre- 
vious to his decease, he was fre- 
quently very earnest in prayer; 
but they could seldom distinctly 
hear what he said. Let us hope, 
though he did not formally enter 
within the pale of christianity un- 
til the eleventh hour, that the 
neral harmless tenor of his hfe, 
and the humble resignation of his 
death, will gain him a reception 
in those regions where there is 
neither ignorance, nor pain, nor 
guilt, nor sorrow, 

It has been remarked, that out 
of the many instances of jongevey 
which have been recorded, by far 
the greater number have been 
peasants, living in high healthy 
parts of the country, employed in 
rustic labour, temperate and sim- 
ple in their diet, habitually quiet, 
gentle and cheerful. Large cities, 
populous manufacturing towns, 
and sea are far from being 
conducive to long life. The luxu- 
ries, the intemperance, the habits 
of dissipation, the irregularities 
and vices they en er, have al- 
most an inevitable tendency to 
enervate the body and perturb the 
mind. Nor ae — veers ea 
nary instances gevity been 
found among literary and = 
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tific men.—Their profound stu- 


dies generate such sedentary ha- 


bits, that they very seldom take 
sufficient exercise with continued 
regularity; and their mental ener- 
gies, being so often strained to 

utmost, have a natural ten- 
dency to impair the functions of 
the body. Sir Isaac Newton is a 
remarkable instance of a corporeal 
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frame that might have last 
longer than 4 did, He ieee 
be upwards of eighty, and never 


lost a nor wore spectacles 
and if he had not, like the aes’ 


nomer in Rasselas, “ drawn out 
his soul in endless ions,” 
his bodily frame might, with pro. 
per management, have much er. 
ceeded an hundred years. R.F. 
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[From an Amsaican Parsr.) 


E are not aware that the 
following letter from Mr. 
Adams, our ambassador in En- 
gland, to Mr. Jay, secretary of 
state under the old confederation, 
has ever been published. It is va- 
luable from the elevated character 
of the actors, and from the inter- 
est of the scene described. Some 
of our patriots, who think there is 
a natural repulsion between inde- 
dence an -breeding, may 
horrified at the courtier-like 
address of Mr. Adams, and feel 
be indignant that republicanism 
ould have observed a proper de- 
corum before royalty. We admire 
in Mr. Adams’s conduct that good 
sense and dexterity that has di- 
stinguished most of our forei 
ministers in their intercourse with 
Euro courts. The style is 
simple, and we think more 
lican than the inflated bombast that 


characterises most of our present 
productions. It is what we seldom 
meet—the plain language of a sen- 
sible man :— 
“ Bath Hotel, Westminster, 
June 2, 1785. 
“Dear sir,x—During my inter- 


view with the marquis of Carmar. 
then, me told mo it was cus- 
to or every foreign minister, 
at his best presentation to the ing, 
to make his majesty some . 
ments conformable to the spirit of 
his credentials ; and when sir Cle- 
ment Cottrel Dormer, the master 
of the ceremonies, came to 

me that he should accompany me 
to the secretary of state, and to 
court, he said that pie a 
minister whom he had to 
the queen, had always made an 


harangue to her majesty, and he 
caderined. though he had not 


been present, that they alwaysha- 
rangued the king. On Tuesday 
evening the baron de L 


(Dutch ambassador) upon 
me, and said he came from the 
baron de Nolken (Swedish envoy) 


repub- and had been conversi upon the 
sation Twas and the agreed 
in opinion that it was 


ble that I should make a spec 


and that it should be ager 


parallel to the advice we 
y the count de V that it 
Jefferson. So that 


| 
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was a custom established at both 
these great courts, and that this 
court and the foreign ministers 

it, I thought I could not 
avoid it,although my first thought 
and inclination had been to deliver 
my credentials silently, and retire. 
At one, on Wednesday the Ist of 
June, the master of eeremonies 
called at my house, and went with 
me to the secretary of state’s office 
in Cleveland-row, where the mar- 
quis of Carmarthen received me, 
and introduced me to Mr. Fra- 
zier, his under secretary, who had 
been, as his lordship said, uninter- 
ruptedly in that office, through all 
the changes in administration, for 
30 years, having first been appoint- 
ed by the earl of Holderness. Af- 
ter a short conversation upon the 
subject of importing my effects 
from Holland and Secon, free of 
daty, which Mr. Frazier himself 
introduced, lord Carmarthen ‘in- 
vited me to go with him in his 
coach to court. When we arrived 
in the antechamber, the ail de 
beuf of St. James, the master of 
the ceremonies met me, and ate 
tended me while the secretary of 
state went to take the commands 
of the king. While I stood in this 
place, where it seems all ministers 
stand upon such occasions, always 
attended by the master of cere- 
monies, the room very full of mi- 
nisters of state, bishops, and all 
other sorts of courtiers, as well as 
the next room, which is the king’s 
bed-chamber, you may well sup- 
pose that I was the focus of all 
eyes. I was relieved, however, 
from the embarrassment of it by 
the Swedish and Dutch ministers, 
who came to me, and entertained 
me with a very a ble conver- 
sation during the whole time. 
mer other gentlemen, whom I 

9. 
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had seen before, came to make 
their compliments too—until the 
marquis of Carmarthen returned, 
and desired me to go with him to 
his majesty. I went with his lord- 
ship through the levee-room into 
the king’s closet—the door was 
shut, and I was left with his ma- 
jesty and the of state 
alone. I made the reve- 
rences; one at the door, another 
about half way, and the third be- 
fore the presence, according to the 
usage established at this and all 
the northern courts of rye 4 
and then addressed myself to his 
majesty in the following words:— 

“ Sir,—The United States of 
America have appointed me mi+ 
nister plenipotentiary to your mas 
jesty, and have directed me to de- 
fiver to your maj this letter; 
which contains the evidence of it. 
It is in obedience to their express 
commands that I have the honour 
to assure your majesty of their 
unanimous disposition and desire 
to cultivate the most friendly and 
liberal intercourse between your 
majesty’s subjects and their citi- 
zens, and of their best wishes for 
your majesty’s health and happi-« 
ness, and for that of your royal 
family. 

‘The appointment of a minister 
from the United States to your 
majesty’s court will form an epoch 
in the history of England and 
America. I think myself more 
fortunate than all my fellow-citi« 
zens, in having the distinguished 
honour to be the first to stand in 

our majesty’s royal presence in a 
Sislomatic character; and I shall 
esteem myself the happiest of men 
if I can be instrumental in recom- 
mending my country more and 
more to your majesty’s royal be- 
nevolence, and aie an en- 

tire 
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would be the first to 

friendship of the United rhe 
an independent power. The mo« 
ment I see such sentiment and lan. 
guage as yours prevail, anda dis. 


tire esteem, confidence, and affec- 
tidn, or, in better words, ‘ the old 
good nature, and the good old 

umour,’ between people, who 
though separated by an ocean, and 
under different governments, have 
the same language, a similar re- 
ligion, a kindred blood. I 
your majesty’s permission to add, 
that al h I have sometimes 
before been intrusted by my coun- 
try, it was never in my whole life 
in a manner so agreeable to my- 
self.” 

The king listened to every word 
I said, with dignity it is true, but 
with an apparent-emotion. Whe- 
ther it was the nature of the inter. 
view, or whether it was my visi- 
ble agitation, for I felt more than 
I did or could express, that touch- 
ed him, I cannot say, but he was 
much affected, and answered me 
with more tremor than I had 
spoken with, and said— 

“ Sir— The circumstances of 
this audience are so extraordinary, 
the language you have now held 
is so extremely proper, and the 
feelings you have discovered so 
justly adapted to the occasion, 
that I must say, that I not only 
receive with pleasure the assurance 
of the friendly disposition of the 
United States, but that I am very 
glad the choice has fallen upon 
you to be their minister. I wish 
you, sir, to believe, and that it 
may be understood in America, 
that I havedone nothing in the late 
mp but — thought my- 

indispensably bound to do, b 
the duty which I owed to. aad 
people. I will be very frank with 


you. I was ghe last to conform 


to the. ation ; but the sepa- 
ration: been made, and hav- 
ing become inevitable, I have al- 
ways. said, as I say now, that I 


position to give this country the 
preference, that moment I shall 
say, Let the circumstances of Jan. 
guage, eee and blood, have 
their natural and full effect.” 

I dare not say that these were 
the king’s precise words: and it 
is even possible that I may have 
in some particular mistaken his 
meaning ; for although his pro 
nunciation is as distinct as I ever 
heard, he hesitated sometimes be. 
tween his poets and between 
members of the same period. He 
was, indeed, much affected, and 
I was not less so; and therefore 
I cannot be certain that I was so 
attentive, heard so clearly, and 
understood so perfectly, as to be 
confident of all his words or sense; 
and I think that all which he said 
to me should at present be kept 
secret in America, unless his ma- 
jesty or his secretary of state should 
judge proper to report it. This 
I do say, that the foregoing is his 
majesty’s meaning, as I then un- 
derstood it, and his own words as 
nearly as I can recollect them. 

The king then asked me whether 
I came last from France; and 
upon my answering in the affir 
mative, he put on an air of familia 
rity, and smiling, or rather laugh 
ing, said, “There is an opinion 
among some people, that you are 
not the most attached of all your 
countrymen to the manners 
France.” I was surprised at 
because I thought it an indiscre- 
tion, and a descent from his 
nity. I was a little em 
but determined not to aon 
truth on the one hand, nor bam 
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him to infer from it any attach- 
ment to England on the other. I 
threw off as much gravity as I 
could, and assumed an air of 
, and a tone of decision, as 
as was decent, and said-—That 
opinion, sir,is not mistaken ; I must 
avow to your majesty I have no 
attachment but to my own coun- 
try.” The king replied as quick 
as lightning, “ An honest man 
will never have any other.” 

The king then said a word or 
two to the secretary of state, which 
being between them I did not 
hear, and then turned round and 
bowed to me, as is customary with 
all kings and princes when they 
give the signal to retire. 1 retreat- 
ed, stepping backwards, as is the 
etiquette, and, making my last 
reverence at the door of the cham- 
ber, I went my way. The master 
of the ceremonies joined me the 
moment of my cuming out of the 
king’s closet, and accompanied me 
through all the apar‘ments, down 
to my carriage, several stages of 
servants, gentlemen porters, and 
under porters, roaring out like 
thunder, as I went ioe » «Mr. 

ms’s servants, Mr, Adams’s 
carnage,”’ &c, 
Thave been thus minute in these 


judgement of it. 


ful to others hereafter to know. 
The conversation with the king 
I should not dare to withhold from 
congress, who will form their own 
I may possibly 
expect from it a residence here less 
painful than I once expected, be- 
cause so marked an attention from 
the king will silence many gram- 
blers; but we can infer nothing 
from all this concerning the suc- 
cess of my mission. There isa 
train of other ceremonies to 
through in presentations to the 
queen, and-visits to and from mi- 
nisters and ambassadors, which 
will take up much time, and in- 
terrupt me in my endeavours to 
obtain all that I have at heart, the 
objects of my instructions. Thus 
it ts that the essence of things is 
lost in ceremony in every country 
of Europe; we must submit to 
what we cannot alter. Patience 
is the only remedy. 

With great and sincere esteem, 
I have the honour to be, dear sir, 
your most obedient and humble 
servant, Joun Apams, 
His excellency John Jay, 

esq. secretary of state 

for the department of fo- 

reign affa‘rs. 
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(Attributed to Mr. Jerraey, the Editor of the Edinburgh Review. ] 


Nocet the kiad certainly 
ever excited more general 
Pnbathy than the death of Mr. 

ylair; and no individual, we 


are persuaded, will be longer or 
more iona remembered 
by all classes of his fellow-citizens : 


and yet it is to those very circum- 
stances that be Pages look for an 
ex ion e apparent neg- 
lect by which his memory has 
been followed. His humble ad- 
pressin, sentiments a na- 

. B2 s tural 
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tural feeling of unwillingness to 
encroach on the privilege of those 
whom a nearer approach to his 
person and talents rendered more 
worthy to speak of them; while 
the learned and eloquent amon 
his friends have trusted to ea 
other for the performance of a task 
which they could not but feel to 
be painful in itself, and not a little 
difficult to perform as it ought to 
be; or, perhaps, have reserved for 
some more solemn occasion that 
tribute for which the public im- 
patience is already at its height. 
We beg leave to assure our read- 
ers, that itis merely from anxiety to 
do something to gratify this natural 
impatience, that we presume to 
enter at all upon a subject to which 
we are perfectly aware that we are 
incapable of doing justice; for of 
Mr. Playfair’s scientific attain- 
ments, of his proficiency in those 
studies to which he was peculiarly 
devoted, we are but slenderly qua- 
lified to judge: but, we believe, 
we hazard nothing in saying that 
he was one of the most learned 
mathematicians of his age, and 
among the first, if not the very 
first, who introduced the beautiful 
discoveries of the latter continental 
geometers to the knowledge of his 
countrymen, and gave their just 
value and true place in the scheme 
of European knowledge tec those 
important improvements by which 
the whole aspect of the abstract 
sciences has been renovated since 
the days of our illustrious Newton. 
If he did not signalize himself by 
any brilliant or original invention, 
he must at least be allowed to have 
& Most generous and intelli- 
gent judge of the achievements 
of others, as well as the most elo- 
quent expounder cf that great and 
magnificent system of knowledge 


which has been gradually ey 

by the modeaied. lboae _ 
many gifted individuals. He pos. 
sessed, indeed, in the highest de. 
gree, all the characteristics both 
of a fine and powerful understand. 
ing, at once penetrating and vig 
lant, but more distinguished, [er 
haps, for the caution and sureness 
of its march, than for the brilli. 
ancy or rapidity of its movements, 
and guided and adorned through 
all its progress by the most genuine 
enthusiasm for all that is grand, 
and the justest taste for all that is 
beautiful in the truth or the intel 
lectual energy with which he was 
habitually conversant. 

To what account these rarequa- 
lities might have been turned, and 
what morebrilliant or lasting fruits 
they might have produced, if bis 
whole life had been dedicated to 
the solitary cultivation of science, 
it is not for us to conjecture ; but 
it cannot be doubted that they 
added incalculably to his eminence 
and utility asa teacher ; both by 
enabling him to direct his pupils 
to the most simple and luminoss 
methods of inquiry, and to embue 
their minds, from the very com- 
mencement of the study, with that 
fine relish for the truths it dis 
closed, and that high sense of the 
majesty with which they were in- 
vested, that predominated in bis 
own bosom. While he left nothing 
unexplained or unreduced to q 
proper place in the system, he too 
care that they should never be per 
plexed by petty difficulties, of be- 
wildered in useless details, 
formed them ey to that clear, 
masculine, and direct met 
investigation, by which, with the 


least labour, the greatest advan- 
tages might be accomplished. # 
fr. Playfair, however, pe 
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a teacher; and has fortu- 
nately left behind him a variety of 
works, from which other ra- 
tions may be enabled to judge of 
some of those qualifications which 
so powerfully recommended and 
endeared himtohiscontemporaries, 
It is perhaps to be regretted that 
so much of his time, and so large 
a proportion of his publications, 
should have been devoted to the 
subjects of the Indian astronomy, 
and the Huttonian theory of the 
earth. For thoagh nothing can 
be more beautiful or instructive 
than his speculations on those cu- 
rious topics, it cannot be dissem- 
bled that their results are less con- 
clusive and satisfactory than might 
have been desired; and that his 
doctrines, from the very nature of 
the subjects, are more questionable 
than we believe they could possibly 
have been on any other topic in 
the whole circle of the sciences. 
To the first, indeed, he came under 
the great disadvantages of being 
unacquainted with the eastern 
tongues, and without the means 
of judging of the authenticity of 
he documents which he was ob- 
liged to assume as the elements of 
his reasonings; and as to the other, 
though he ended, we believe, with 
— a very able and skilful mi- 
neralogist, we think it is now ge- 
nerally admitted, that that science 
does not yet afford sufficient ma- 
terials for any positive conclusion ; 
and that all attempts to establish 
a theory of the earth must, for 
many years to come, be regarded 
as premature. Though it is im- 

— therefore, to think too 
lighly of the ingenuity, the vigour, 
and the eloquence of those publi- 
cations, we are of opinion, that a 
juster estimate of Mr. Playlair’s 
talent, aud a truer picture of his 
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= and understanding, is to be 
nd in his other writings; in the 
papers, both bio rephiend and sci- 
entific, with which he has enriched 
the Transactions of the Royal So- 
por ee Edinburgh ; his account 
of De Laplace, and other articles 
which he is understood to have 
contributed to the Edinburgh Re. 
view; the outlines of his lectures 
on natural philosophy; and above 
all, his introductory discourse to 
the supplement tothe Exepelopedia 
Britannica, with the final correction 
of which he was occupied up to 
the last moments that the progress 
of his disease allowed him to de- 
dicate to any intellectual exertion. 
With reference to these works, 
we do not think we are influenced 
by any national or other a 
when we say that he was certainly 
one of the best writers of his age; 
and even that we do not now re- 
collect any one of his contempo- 
raries who was so great a master 
of composition. There is a certain 
mellowness and richness about his 
style, which adorns without dis- 
guising the weight and nervous- 
ness which is its other great cha- 
racteristic ; a sedate gracefulness 
and manly simplicity in the more 
level passages, and a mild majesty 
and considerate enthusiasm where 
he rises above them, of which we 
scarcely know where to find any 
other example, There is great 
equability too and sustained force 
in every part of his writings. He 
never exhausts himself in flashes 
and epigrams, nor languishes into 
tameness or insipidity: at first 
sight you would say that plainness 
and good sense were the predomi- 
nating qualities; but, by and by, 
this simplicity is enriched with the 
delicate and vivid colours of a fine 
imagination; the free and forcible 
B83 touches 
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touches of a most powerful intel- 
lect; and the lights and shades 
of an unerring and harmonizing 
taste. In-comparing it with the 
styles of ‘his most celebrated con- 
temporaries, we would say that it 
was more purely:and peculiarly a 
written style; and therefore re- 
jected those ornaments that more 
properly belong to oratory. It 
xad nO impetuosity, hurry, or 
vehemence,—no bursts or sudden 
turns or abruptions, like that of 
Burke; and though eminently 
smooth and melodious, it was not 
modulated to an uniform system 
of solemn declamation, like that 
of Johnson ;_ nor spread out in the 
richer and more voluminous elo- 
cution of ‘Stewart; nor still less 
broken into the, patch-work of 
scholastic pedantry and conversa- 
tional smartness which has found 
its admirers in Gibbon. It is a 
style, in short, of great freedom, 
force, and beauty; but the deli- 
berate style of a man of thought 
and ot learning; and neither that 
of a wit throwing out his extem- 

ores with an affectation of care- 
a grace, nor of a rhetorician, 
thinking more of his manner than 
his matter, ard determined to be 
admired for his expression, .what- 
ever may be the fate of his senti- 
ments. 

His habits of composition, as 
we haye understood, were not, 
perhaps, exactly what might have 
been expected from their results. 
He wrote rather slowly, and his 
first sketches were often very slight 
and imperfect, like the rude chalk- 
ing of a masterly picture. His 
chief effort and greatest pleasure 
was in their revisal and correc- 
tion; and there were no limits to 
the improvement which resulted 
from this application. It was 





not the style merely, or indeed 
chiefly, that gained by it. The 
whole reasoning, and sentiment 
and illustration, were enlarged 
and new modelled in the course 
of it, and a naked outline became 
— informed with life, ¢o. 
our, and expression. It was noe 
at all like the common finishing 
and polishing to which care. 
ful authors generally subject the 
first draughts of their composi 
tions, nor even like the faaiions 
and tentative alterations with 
which some more anxious writers 
essay their choicest passages. It 
was, in fact, the great filling in 
of the picture, the working-upof 
the figured weft on the naked and 
meagre woof: that had been 
stretched to receive it; and the 
singular thing in this case was, 
not only that he left this most 
material part of his work to be 
performed after the whole outline 
had been finished, but that he 
could proceed with it to an inde- 
finite extent, and enrich and im. 
prove as long as he thought fit, 
without any risk either of destroy- 
ing any proportions of that out 
line, or injuring the harmony and 
unity of the design. He was 
perfectly aware, too, of the poss 
session of thisextraordinary power, 
and it was partly, we presume, ia 
consequence of it, that he was 
not only at all times ready to g0 
on with any work in which 
was engaged without waiting for 
favourable moments or hours of 
greater alacrity, but that he ne- 
ver felt any of those doubts and 
misgivings as to his bemg able to 
get creditably through with his 
undertaking, to which, we 
lieve, most authors are occasioa- 
ally liable. As he ren 4 a 
. ie i . 
upon apy subject of w a 
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not perfectly master, he was se- 
cure against all blunders in the 
substance of what he had to say, 
and felt quice assured, that if he 
was only allowed time enough, 
he should finally come to say it 
in the very best way of which he 
was capable. He had no anxiety, 
therefore, either in undertaking or 
proceeding with his tasks, and in- 
termitted and resumed them at 
his convenience, with the com- 
fortable certainty that all the ume 
bestowed on them was turned to 
ood account, and that what was 
eft imperfect at one sitting might 
be finished with equal ease and 
advantage at another. Being per- 
fectly sure both of his ends and 
his means, he experienced in the: 
course of his compositions none 
of that little fever of the spirits 
with which that operation is so 
aptto be accompanied. He had 
nO capricious visitings of fancy 
which it was necessary to fix on 
the spot, or to lose for ever,—no 
casual inspiration to invoke, and 
to wait for, no transitory and 
evanescent lizhts to catch befcre 
they faded. All that was in his 
mind was subject to his control, 
and amenable to his call, though 
it might not obey at the moment ; 
and while his taste was so sure, 
that he was in no danger of over- 
working any thing that he had 
designed, all his thoughts and 
sentiments had that unity and con- 
gtuity, that they fell almost spon- 
taneously into harmony and or- 
der; and the last added, incorpo- 
rated, and assimilated with the 
first, as if they had sprung simul- 
taneously from the same happy 
conception. 

But we need dwell no longer 
on qualities that may be gathered 
hereafter from the works he has 
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left behind him, They. who lived 
with him mourn the most for 
those which will be traced in no 
such memorial; and prize far a- 
bove those talents which gained 
him his high name in philosophy, 
that personal character which en- 
deared him to his friends, and shed 
a grace and dignity over all the 
society in which he moved, The 
same admirable taste which is con- 
spicuous in his writings, or rather 
the higher principles from which 
that taste was but an emanation, 
spread a similar charm over. his 
whole life and conversation ; and 
gave to the most learned philoso- 
pher of his day the manners and 
deportment of the most perfect 
gentleman. Nor was this in him 
the result merely of good sense 
and good temper, assisted by an 
eatly familiarity with good com- 
pany, and consequent knowledge 
of his own place and that of all 
around him; his good breedin 
was of a higher descent, and his 
powers of pleasing rested on some- 
thing better than mere compa- 
nionable qualities. With the 
greatest kindness and generosity 
of nature, he united the most 
manly firmness,—and the highest 
principles of honour, and the most 
a and social dispositions, 
with the gentlest and steadiest af- 
fections. ‘Towards women he had 
always the most chivalrous feel- 
ings of regard and attention, and 
was, beyond almost all men, ac- 
ceptable and agreeable in their so- 
ciety,—though without the least 
levity or pretension unbecoming 
his age or condition: and such, 
indeed, was the fascination of the 
ect simplicity and mildness of 
is manners, that the same tone 
and deportment seemed 


y 
appropriate in all ‘societies, and 
pprop bled 
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enabled him to delight the youn 

and the gay with the same sort o 

conversation which instructed the 
learned and the grave. There 
never, indeed, was a man of learn- 
ing and talent who appeared in 
society so perfectly free from all 
sorts of pretension or notion of 
his own importance, or solicitous 
to distinguish himself, or so sin- 
cerely willing to give place to 
every one else. Even upon sub- 
jects which he had thoroughly stu- 
died, he was never in the least im- 
patient to speak, and spoke at all 
times without any tone of autho. 
rity; while, so far from wishing to 
set off what he had to say by any 
brilliancy or emphasis of expres- 
sion, it seemed generally as if he 
had studied to disguise the weight 
and originality of his thoughts 
under the plainest form of speech, 
and the most quiet and indifferent 
manner: so that the profoundest 
remarks and subtilest observations 
were often dropped, not oaly with- 
out any solicitude that their value 
should be observed, but without 
any apparent consciousness that 
they possessed any. Though the 
most social of human beings, and 
the most disposed to encourage 
and sympathise with the gaiety and 
joviality of others, his own spirits 
were in general rather cheerful 
than gay, or at least never rose 
to any turbulence or tumult of 
merriment; and while he would 
listen with the kindest indulgence 
to the more extravagant sallies of 
his younger friends, and prompt 
them by the heartiest approbation, 


his own satisfaction might gene- 
rally be traced in a slow and tem- 
perate smile, gradually mantling 
over his benevolent and intelligent 
features, and lighting up the coun- 
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tenance of the sage with the er. 
pression of _the mildest and most 
— philanthropy. Itwas won. 
erful, indeed, considering the 
measure of his own intellect, and 
the rigid and undeviating pro. 
priety of his own conduct, Loe 
tolerant he was of the defects and 
errors of othermen. He was too 
indulgent, in truth, and favourable 
to his friends, and made a kind 
and liberal allowance for the faults 
of all mankind, except only faults 
of baseness or of cruelty, against 
which he never failed to manifest 
the most open scorn and detesta. 
tion, Independent, in short, of his 
high attainments, Mr. Playfair 
was one of the most amiable and 
estimable of men, delightful in 
his manners, inflexible in his prin. 
ciples, and generous in his affec. 
tions ; he had all that could charm 
in society or attach in private; 
and while his friends enjoyed the 
free and unstudied conversation 
of an easy and intelligent associate, 
they had at all times the proud 
and inward assurance that he was 
a being upon whose perfect honour 
and generosity they might rely 
with the most implicit confidence, 
in life and in death; and of whom 
it was equally impossible, that, un- 
der any circumstances, he should 
ever perform a mean, a selfish, or 
a questionable action, as that his 
body should cease to gravitate, or 
his soul to live. 

If we do not greatly deceive our- 
selves, there is nothing here of ex- 
aggeration or partial feeling, and 
nothing with which an ind! 
and honest chronicler would not 
concur. Nor is it altogether! 
to have dwelt so long on the per 
sonal character of this distinguish- 
ed individual: for we are ourselves 

persuaded 
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Memoir of James Wart, Esq. 


ed that his personal cha. 

racter has almost done as much 
for the cause of science and phi- 
y among his countrymen as 

the great talents and attainments 
with which it was combined, and 
has contributed in a very eminent 
degree to give to the better so. 
iety of Edinburgh that tone of 
ueitigence and liberality by which 
it isso honourably distinguished. 


It is not a little advantageous to- 


philosophy that it is in fashion ; 
and it is still more advantageous, 

haps, to the society which is 
fed to confer on it this apparently 
trivial distinction. It is a great 
thing for the country at large—for 
its happiness, ts prosperity, and 
its renown, that the upper and in- 
fluencing part of its population 
should be made familiar, even in 
its untasked and social hours, with 
sound and liberal information, and 
be taught to know and respect 
those wie havedistinguished them- 
selves for great intellectual attain- 
ments. Nor is it, after all, a slight 
or despicable reward for a man of 

ius to be received with honour 
inthe highest and most elegant 
society around him, and to receive 
im his living person that homage 
and applause which is too often 
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reserved for his memory. Now, 
those desirable ends can never be 
effectually accomplished, unless 
the manners of our leadin _ 
losophers are agreeable, ion eir 
personal habits and dispositions 
engaging and amiable. From the 
time of Hume and Robertson, we 
have been fortunate in Edinburgh, 
in possessing a succession of distin- 
guished men, who have kept up 
this salutary connexion between 
the learned and the fashionable 
world; buttherenever,perhaps,was 
any one who contributed so power- 
fully to confirm and extend it, and 
that in times when it was peculiarly 
difficult, as thelamented individual 
of whom we are now speaking ; 
and they who have had the most 
opportunity to observe how su- 
perior the society of Edinburgh is 
to that of most other places of the 
same size, and how much of that 
superiority is owing to the cordial 
combination of the two aristocra- 
cies, of rank and of letters—of 
both of which it happens to be the 
chief provincial seat—will be best 
able to judge of the importance of 
the service he has thus rendered to 
its inhabitants, and through them, 
and by their example, to all the 
rest of the country. 





Memoir of James Watt, Esq. 
[ Attributed to the same Writer. ] 


HE name of Mr. James 

Watt, the great improver of 
the steam-engine, fortunately 
needs no commemoration of ours; 
for he that bore it survived to see 
itcrowned with undisputed and 
unenvied honours ; and many ge- 
herations will probably pass awa 


before it shall have “ gathered 


its fame.”? We have said that Mr. 
Watt was the great improver of 
the steam-engine ; but, in truth, 
asto all that is admirable in its 
structure, or vast in its utility, he 
should rather be described as its 
inventor. It was by his inventions 
that its action was so regulated as 
to make it capable of being appli: 
c 
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-ed to the finest and most delicate 
manufactures, and its power so 


increased as to set weight and so- 
-lidity at defiance. By his admi- 


rable contrivances, it has become 
a thing stupendous alike for its 
force and its flexibility ; for the 
prodigious power which it can ex- 
ert, and the ease, and precision, 
and ductility, with which they 
can be varied, distributed, and 
applied. The trunk of an ele- 
t that can pick upa pin or 
rend an oak is nothing toit. It 
can engrave a seal, and crush 
masses of obdurate metal like wax 
before it,draw out, without break- 
ing, a thread as fine as gossamer, 
and lifta ship of war like a bau- 
ble in the air. it can embroider 
muslin and forge anchors, cut 
steel into ribands, and impel 
loaded vessels against the fury of 
the winds and waves, 

It would be difficult to esti- 
mate the value of the benefits 
which these inventions have con- 
ferred upon the country. There 
is no branch of industry that has 
not been indebted to them; and 
in all the most material, they have 
not only widened most magnifi- 
cently the field of its exertions, but 
multiplied a. thousandfold the 
amount of its productions. It is 
our improved steam-engine that 
has fought the battles of Europe, 
and exalted and __ sustained, 
through the late tremendous con- 
test, the political greatness of our 
Jand. It is the same great power 
which now enables us to pay the 
interest of our debt, and to main- 
tain the arduous struggle in which 
we are still engaged, with the 
skill and capital of countries less 
Oppressed with taxation, But 
these are poor and narrow views 
of itsimportance. It has increas- 
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ed indefinitely the mass of human 


comforts and enjoyments, and 
dered cheap and accessible all 


over the world the materials of 
wealth and prosperity. It has 
armed the feeble Rand of man, in 
short, with a power to which no 
limits can be assigned, completed 
the: dominion of mind over the 
mostreffactory qualities of matter, 
and laid asure foundation for those 
future miracles of mechanic pow. 
er which are to reward the labours 
of after generations. _It is to the 
genius one man too that al] this 
is mainly owing; and 
no man ever before bestowed 
a gift on his kind. The bless. 
ing is not only universal, but un- 
bounded ; and the fabled invent. 
ors of the plough and the loom, 
who were deified by the erring 
gratitude of their rude contempo- 
raries, conferred less importantbe- 
nefits on mankind than the inven- 
tor of our present steam-engine. 
This will be the fame of Watt 
with future generations ; and itis 
sufficient for his race apd his 
country. But to those te whom 
he more immediately belonged, 
who lived in his society and enjoy- 
ed his conversation, it is not 
perhaps the character in which he 
will be most frequently recalled ~. 
most deeply lamented—or even 
most highly admired. _ Indepen- 
dently of his great attainments !0 
mechanics, Mr. Watt was an ¢t- 
traordinary, and in many respects 
a wonderful man. ° Perhaps 0° 
individual in his age possessed 80 
much and such varied and exact 
information,—had read so much, 
or remembered what he had read 
so accurately and s0 
had infinite quickness of + 
sion, a prodigious memory, am 
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power of understanding, whichex- 
tracted something precious out 
of all that. was presented to it. 
His stores of miscellaneous know- 
ledge were immense,—and yet 
less astonishing . than the com- 
mand he had _ at all: times over 
them. It seemed as if every sub- 
ject that was casually’ started in 
conversation with him, had been 
that which he had been last occu- 
pied in studying and exhausting ; 
such was the copiousness, the pre- 
cision, and the admirable clearness 
of the information whichhe poured 
out upon it without effort or hesi- 
tation. Nor was this promptitude 
and compass -of knowledge con- 
fined in any degree to the studies 
connected with his ordinary pur- 
suits. That he should have been 
minutely and extensively, skilled 
in chemistry and the arts, and in 
most of the branches of physical 
science, a perhaps have been 
conjectured; but it could not 
have been inferred from his usual 
occupations, and probably is not 
generally known, that he was cu- 
riously learned in many branches 
of antiquity, metaphysics, medi- 
cine, and etymology, and perfect- 
ly at home in all the details of 
architecture, music, and law. 
He was well acquainted too with 
most of the modern languages, 
and familiar with their most re- 
cent literature. Nor was it at 
all extraordinary to hear the great 
mechanician and engineer detail- 
ing and expounding for hours to- 
gether, the metaphysical theories 
of the German logicians, or criti- 
cising the measures or the matter 
of the German poetry. 

_His astonishing memory was 
aided, no doubt,.in a great mea- 
sure, by a still higher and rarer 
faculty——by his power of digest- 
ing and arranging in its proper 
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place all the information he re. 
ceived, and of casting aside and 
rejecting as it were instinctively 
whatever was worthless or imma- 
terial. Every conception that 
was suggested to his mind seemed 
instantly to take its place among 
its other rich furniture, and to be 
condensed into the smallest and 
most convenient form. He-never 
appeared, therefore, to be at all 
encumbered or perplexed with the 
verbiage of the dull books he per- 
used, or the idle talk to which he 
listened ; but to have at once ex- 
tracted, by a_ kind of intellectual 
alchemy, all that was worthy of 
attention, and to have reduced it, 
for his own use, to its true value 
and to its simplest form... And 
thus it often happened that a 

reat deal more was learned from 
bis brief and vigorous account of 
the theories and arguments of 
tedious writers, than an ordinary 
student could ever, have derived 
from the most faithful study of the 
originais; and that errors and 
absurdities became manifest from 
the mere clearness and plainness 
of his statement of them, which 
might have deluded and perplex- 
ed most of his hearers without 
that invaluable assistance, 

It is needless to say that, with 
those vast resources, his conversa- 
tion was at all times rich and in- 
structive in no ordinary degree ; 
but it was, if possible, still more 
pleasing than wise, and had all the 
charms of familiarity, with all the 
substantial treasures of knowledge, 
No man could be more social in 
his spirit, less assuming or fastidi- 
ous in his manners, or more kind 
and indulgent towards all who ap- 
proached him. He rather liked to 
talk, at least in his latter years ; 
but though he took a consi./crable 
share of the conversation, he rarely 

suggested 
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suggested the topics on which it 
was to turn, but readily and quiet- 
ly took up whatever was presented 
by those around him, and astonish- 
ed the idle and barren propounders 
of an ordinary theme, by the trea- 
sures which he drew from the 
mine which they had unconscious] 

opened. He generally seemed, 
indeed, to have no choice or pre- 
dilection for one subject of dis- 
course rather than another, but 
allowed his mind, like a great cy- 
clopedia, to be opened at any let- 
ter his associates might choose to 
turn up, and only endeavoured to 
select from his inexhaustible stores 
what might be best adapted to the 
taste of his present hearers. As 
to their capacity, he gave himself 
no trouble; and, indeed, such was 
his singular talent for making all 
things plain, clear, and intelligible, 
that scarcely any one could be 
aware of such a deficiency in his 
presence. His talk, too, though 
overflowing with information, had 
no resemblance to apes | Or S0- 
lemn discoursing, but, on the con- 
trary, was full of colloquial spirit 
and pleasure. He had a certain 
quiet and grave humour, which 
ran through most of his conversa- 
tion, and a vein of temperate jo- 
cularity, which gave infinite zest 
and effect to the condensed and 
inexhaustible information which 
formed its main staple and charac- 
teristic. There was a little air of 
affected testiness, and a tone of 
pretended rebuke and contradic- 
tion, with which he used to address 
his younger friends, that was al- 
ways felt by them as an endearing 
mark of his kindness and familia- 
rity, and prized accordingly far 
beyond all thesolemn compliments 
that ever proceeded from the lips 
of authority. His voice was deep 
and powerful, though he com- 


monly spoke in a low and some. 
what monotonous tone, which har. 
menised admirably with the weight 
and brevity of his observations, 
and set off to the greatest advan. 
tage the pleasant anecdotes which 
he delivered with the same grave 
brow, and the same calm smile 
playing soberly on his lips. There 
was nothing of effort indeed, or 
impatience, any more than of pride 
or levity, in his demeanour; and 
there was a finer expression of re. 
posing strength, and mild self. 
possession, in his manner, than we 
ever recollect to have met with in 
any other person. He had in his 
character the utmost abhorrente 
for all sorts of forwardness, parade, 
and me nm ; and, indeed, ne. 
ver failed to put all such impostors 
out of countenance, by the maaly 
awe om and honest intrepidity of 
is language and deportment. 

In his temper and dispositions 
he was not only kind and affec- 
tionate, but generous, and consi- 
derate of the feelings of all around 
him, and gave the most liberal 
assistance and ee to 
all young persons who showed any 
indications of talent, or applied to 
him for patronage or advice. His 
health, which was delicate from 
his youth upwards, seemed to be- 
come firmer as he advanced in 
years; and he preserved, up al- 
most to the last moment of his ¢r- 
istence, not only the full command 
of his extraordinary intellect, bat 
all the alacrity of spirit and the so- 
cial gaiety which had illuminated 
his happiest days. His friends in 
this part of the country never saw 
him more full of intellectual v- 
gour and colloquial animation, 
never more delightful or more i- 
structive, than in his last visit (0 
Scotland in the autumn of ae 
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came at last to a gentle close. He 
had suffered some inconveniences 
through the summer; but was 
not seriously indisposed till within 
a few weeks from Ais death. He 
then became perfectly aware of 
the event which was approaching; 
and, with his usual tranquillity and 
benevolence of nature, seemed 
only anxious to point out to the 
friends around him the many 
sources of consolation which were 
afforded by the circumstances un- 
der which it was about to take 
place, He expressed his sincere 


(29) 


ee ne to providence for the 
ength of days with which he had 
been blessed, and his exemption 
from most of theinfirmities of age, 
as well as for the calm and cheer- 
ful evening of life that he had been 
permitted to enjoy, after the ho- 
nourable labours of the day had 
been concluded. And thus, full 
of years and honours, in all calm. 
ness and tranquillity, he yielded 
up his soul, without pang or 
struggle, and passed from the 
bosom of his family to that of his 
God ! 





Osservations, Anecpores and Cuaracters of Booxs and Men. 


[By the Rev. Joserw Spence, arranged with Notes by the 
late Eomunp Ma tong, Esq. ] 


HIS work, or rather the in- 
formation it contains, was 
first introduced to the notice of 
the public by Warton in his ob- 
servations on Pope; and it ob- 
tained additional credit by the 
frequent references made to it by 
Dr, Johnson in his life of the 
same poet, It is therefore sur- 
prising that it was suffered to 
remain so long in manuscript : 
are now two editions of it 
published : the one from which we 
shall make our extracts was pre- 
pared by Mr. Malone; and he 
certainly has added to its value 
by the notes he has appended, as 
well as by his having brought 
all the anecdotes relating to par 
ticular individuals together, and 
thus presented them in connexion 
with and illustration of one an- 
other, It is well observed in the 
advertisement, that authentic 
Works, similar to Spence’s Anec- 
dotes, ure precious not only to 


the historian of human literature 
but of the human mind; the con- 
versations of the eminent person 
will always be found to reflect 
not only his own character, but 
an image of the times, ” 

Joseph Spence, the author, was 
educated at Oxford: in the year 
1727 he published an essay on 
Pope’s Odyssey; in which he point- 
ed out some blemishes with so 
much good sense and candour, 
as to gain Mr. Pope's friendship ; 
from this period they were much 
together: Spence attended the 
poet in his last hours, and come 
piled memorials of his conversa- 
tion. Through Mr. Pope's re- 
commendation and influence, he 
obtained very valuable prefer- 
ment in the church. In 1742 he 
was made professor of modern 
history at Oxford, and in 1754 

of Durham. In the year 

1747 he published Polymetis, or 
an inquiry concerning the agree- 
ment 
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ment between the works of the 


Roman poets and the remains of 


the ancient artists, being an at- 
tempt to illustrate them mutually 
from each other. Mr. Spence 
was unfortunately drowned in a 
canal in his garden at Byfleet in 
Surry in the year 1768.—Besides 
Polymetis he was the author of 
several other productions: his 
intellectual powers as well as his 
acquirements seem to have been 
but moderate. 


DRYDEN. 


Dryden has assured me that 
he got more from the Spanish 
critics alone than from the Ita- 
lian and French, and all others 
put together.—Lord Bolingbroke. 

Even Dryden was very suspi- 
cious of rivals. He would com- 
_— Crown, when a play of 

is failed, but was cold to him if 
he met with success. He some- 
times used to own that Crown had 
some genius; but then he always 
added, that his fatherand Crown’s 
mother were very well acquaint- 
ed.—Old Jacob Tonson. 

I was about seventeen when I 
first came to town; an odd-look. 
ing boy, with short rough hair, 
and that sort of awkwardness 
which one always brings up first 
out of the country with one, 
However, in spite of my bashful- 
ness and appearance, I used now 
and then to thrust myself into 
Will’s, to have the pleasure of 
seeing the most celebrated wits of 
that time, who used to resort thi- 
ther. The second time that ever 
I was there, Mr. Dryden was 
speaking of his own things, as he 
frequently did, especially of such 
as had been lately published. “Tf 
any thing of mine ts“good,” says 
he, “it is my Mac-Fieckno; and 
I shall value myself the more on 


it, because it is the first piece 


of ridicule written in heroics.” 
Lockier overhearing this, plucked 
up his spirit so far as to say in a 
voice just loud enough to beheard 
that Mac-Fleckno was a very Roe 
poem, but that he had not ima. 
gined it to be the first that ever 
was wrote that way. On this Dry 
den turned short upon him, as 
surprised at his interposing ; asked 
him how long he had been a deal. 
er in poetry, and added with a 
smile, “ But pray, sir, what is 
that you did imagine to have been 
writ so before ?”* Lockier named 
Boileau’s Lutrin, and Tassoni’s 
Secchia Rapita, which he had 
read, and knew Dryden had bor. 
rowed some strokes from each. 
“It is truce,” says Dryden, “[ 
had forgot them.” A little after 
Dryden went out 5 and in going 
spoke to Lockier again, and de. 
sired him to come to see him the 
next day. Lockier was highly 
delighted with the invitation, went 
to see him accordingly, and was 
well acquainted with him as long 
as he lived.— Lockier. 

Dryden allowed the Rehearsal 
to have a great many good strokes 
in it, “though so severe (added 
ee upon myself; but I can’t 
help saying that Smith and Jon- 
son are two of the coolest, most 
insignificant fellows I ever met 
with on the stage.” This, if it 
was not spoke out of resentment, 
betrayed a great want of joase 
ment; for Smith and Jonson 
are men of sense, and should cer- 
tainly say but little to such stuff, 
only enough to make Bayes show 
on.—TZ be same. , 

. Dryden was most touched with 
the Hind and the Panther tran 
verst. I have heard him sj 


“ For two young fellows 
have always been so civil = 
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ase an old man in so cruel a man- 
ner.” And he wept as he said 
it —T he same. 

Three of the characters in 

Tate’s second part of Absalom 
and Achitophel are of Dryden’s 
writing, and are all excellently 
well writ ; that of Samuel Johnson, 
under the name of Ben Jocha- 
nan; Shadwell, under the name 
of Og; and Settle, under that of 
Doeg.—Lockier. 
‘ Tdon’t think Dryden so bad a 
dramatic writer as you seem to do. 
There are many things as finely 
said in his plays as almost by any 
body. Besides his three best (All 
for Love, Don Sebastian, and 
the Spanish Fryar), there are 
others that are good; as Cleo- 
menes, Sir Martin Mar-all, Lim- 
berham, and the Conquest of 
Mexico. His Wild Gallant was 
written while he was a boy, and 
is very bad. All his plays are 
printed in the order that they 
were written. Mr, Pope. 

It was Charles the second who 
gave Mr. Dryden the hint for 
writing his poem called The Me- 
dal, One day as the king was 
walking in the Mall, and talking 
with Dryden, he said, “If I was 
a poet (and [ think | am poor 
enough to be one), I would write 
4 poem on such a subject in the 
following manner,” and then 
gave him the plan for it. Dry- 
den took the hint, carried the 
poem as soon as it was written to 
the king, and had a present of a 
hundred broad pieces for it. 
[This was said by a priest that I 
often met with at Mr. Pope’s, 
who seemed to confirm it, and 
added, that king Charles obliged 
Dryden to put his Oxford speech 


into verse, and to insert it to- 
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wards the close of his’ Absalom 
and Achitophel. } 

Dryden lived in Gerrard-street, 
and used most commonly to write 
in the ground room next thestreet. 
—The same. 

He had three or four sons ; 
John, Erasmus, Charles, and per- 
haps another. One of them was 
a priest, and another a captain in 
the pope’s guards. He left his 
family estate, which was about 
120/. a year, to Charles. His 
historiographer and poet laureat's 
places were worth to him about 


3001. a year.—The same. 

1742. Dryden cleared 
way about 12002. by his Vi a 
and had sixpence each line for his 
Fables. For some time he wrote 
a play (at least) every year; but 
in those days ten broad pieces was 
the usual highest price tor a play; 
and if they got 50d. more in the 
acting, it was reckoned very well. 
—The same. 

His Virgil was one of the first 
books that had any thing of a 
subscription (and even that was a 
good deal on account of the 
prints, which were Ogilby’s plates 
touched up); as the Tatlers were 
the first great subscription. —The 
same. 

It was Dryden who made 
Will’s coffee-house the great re- 
sort for the wits of his time, Af- 
ter his death, Addison transferred 
it to Button’s*, who had been a 
servant of his. —7 he same. 

1743. I learned versification 
wholly from Dryden’s works, 
who had improved it much be- 
yond any of our former poets, 
and tee * probably have brought 
it to its perfection, had he not 
been unhappily obliged to write 
so often in haste.—Zhe same, 


* In Russell-street, Covent Garden, on the south side, 


Dryden 
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always uses proper 

language, lively, natural, and 

fitted to the subject, it is scarce 

ever too high or too low; never, 

haps, except in his plays.— 
be same. 

Addison passed each day alike, 
and much in the same manner as 
Dryden did. Dryden employed 
his mornings in writing, dined en 
famille, and then went to Will’s ; 
only he came home earlier at 
nights. The same. 

Addison was so eager to be 
the first name, that he and his 
friend sir Richard Steele used to 
run down Dryden’s character as 
far as they could. Pope and Con- 
greve used to support it.—Zonson. 


WYCHERLY. 


Wycherly was a very hand- 
some man. His acquaintanee 
with the famous duchess of Cleve- 
land commenced oddly enough. 
One dayashe passed that duchess’s 
coach in the Ring, she leaned out 
of the window, and cried out, 
loud enough to be heard distinct- 
ly by him, “ Sir, you’re a rascal; 
you’re a villain.” Wycherly from 
that instant entertained hopes. 
He did not fail waiting on her 
next morning; and with a me- 
lancholy tone beg ed to know, 
how it was possi le for him to 
have so much disobliged her 

ce? They were very good 
riends from that time; yet, af- 
ter all, what did he get by her? 
He was to have travelled with 
the young duke of Richmond. 
King Charles now and then gave 
him 100/.—not often; and he was 
an equerry *.—Mr. Pope. 

Wycherly was fifteen or sixteen 
when he went to France, and was 
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acquainted there with madam 
Rambouillet, a little after Baleaws 
a +.—The same. 

@ was not unvain of hi 
That’s a fine one which — 
graved for him by Smith, jn 
1703. He was then about his 
grand climacteric; but sat for the 
picture from which it was taken 
when he was about 28, The mot. 
to to it (Quantum mutatus ab 
illo) was ordered byhimself; and 
he used to repeat it sometimes 
with a melancholy emphasis, 
The same. 

It was generally thought by this 
paceners friends, that he lost 

is memory by old age. It was 
not by age, but by accident, as 
he himself has often told me. He 
remembered as well at sixty years 
old, as he had done ever since 
forty, when a fever occasioned 
that loss to him.—The same, 

We were pretty well together 
to the last ; only his memory was 
so totally bad, that he did not re- 
member a kindness done him even 
from minute to minute. He was 
peevish, too, latterly; so that 
sometimes we were out a little, 
and sometimes in. He never did 
any unjust thing to me in his 
whole life; and I went to seehim 
on his death bed.—The same, 

Wycherly died a Romanist,and 
he has owned that religion in my 
hearing,—The same. 

Wycherly’s nephew (on whom 
his estate was entailed, but. with 
power of settling a widow’s Jom 
ture) would not consent to his 
selling any part of it, which be 
wanted much to do, to pay 
his debts, which were about # 
thousand pounds. He had there- 
fore for some time been resolved 


* Dennis says, he was equerry to the duke of Buckingham, as master of the 


horse to the king. Letters, p. 219. 
t Balzac died Feb. 18, 1654,—M, 
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to marry, in order to make a set- 
tlement from the estate to pay off 
his debt with his wife’s fortune, 
and to plague his damn'd nephew, 
as he himself used to expres® it. 
When he found himself going off, 
he accordingly did marry, only 
about ten days before his death. 
This was about the time he had 
intended for it, for he only want- 
ed to answer those ends, by mar- 
rye ; and dreaded the ridicule 
of the world for marrying when 
he was old. After all, the wo- 
man he did marry was a cheat ; 
was a cast mistress of the person 
who recommended her to him, 
and was supplied by him with 
money for her wedding clothes. 
After Wycherly’s ceath, there 
were law quarrels about the set- 
tlement. ‘Theobald was the at- 
torney employed by her oldfriend, 
and it was by this means that ‘The- 
obald came to have Wycherly’s 
papers in his hands.—TZhe same. 
Wycherly had this odd particu- 
larity in him from the loss of his 
memory, that the same chain of 
thought would return into his 
mind at the distance of two or 
three years, without his remem- 
bering that it had been there be- 
fore. Thus, perhaps, he would 
write one year an encomium upon 
avarice (for he loved para- 
doxes), and a year or two after 
in dispraise of liberty; and in 
both the words only would differ, 
and the thoughts be as much alike 
as two medals of different metals 
out of the same mould,—The same. 
1730. Wycherly was in a book- 
seller’s shop, at Bath, or Tun- 
bridge, when lady Drogheda 
came m, and happened to inquire 
for the Plain Dealer. A friend of 
Wycherly’s, who stood by him, 
— towards her, and said, 
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“« There’s the Plain Dealer, ma- 
dam, if you want him.” Wy- 
cherly made his excuses, and la- 
dy Cope said, that “she 
loved plain dealing best.’”?’ He 
afterwards visited that lady, and 
in some time married her. This 
proved a great blow to his for- 
tune. Just before the time of his 
courting, he was designed for the 
governor to the late duke of Rich- 
mond, and was to have been al- 
lowed fifteen hundred a year from 
the government. [lis absence 
from court in the progress of the 
amour, and his being yet more 
absent after his marriage (for lady 

Drogheda was very jealous 
him), disgusted his friends there 
so much, that he lost all his in- 
terest with them. His lady died 5 
he got but little by her; and his 
misfortunes were such, that he 
was thrown into the Fleet, and 
lay there seven years. It was 
then that colonel Brett got his 
Plain Dealer to be acted, and con- 
trived to get the king (James the 
second) to be there. The colonel 
attended him thither: the king 
was much pleased with the play 3 
asked who was the author of it; 
and upon hearing it was one of 
Wycherly’s, complained that he 
had not seen him for so many 
years, and inquired what was bes 
come of him, ‘The colonel im- 
proved this opportunity so well, 
that the king gave orders that his 
debts should be discharged out of 
the privy purse. Wycherly was 
so weak as to give an account 
only of five hundred pounds, and 
so was confined almost half a year 
longer, till his father was at last 
revailed upon to pay the rest, 
berween two or three hundred 

nds more.— Dennis. 

Mr. Wycherly was really an- 
C gry 
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gry with me for correcting his 
verses so much. I was extremely 
plagued up and down, for almost 
two years, with them. However, 
it went off pretty well at last; 
and it appears by the edition of 
Wycherly’s Posthumous Works, 
that he had followed the advice 
I had so often given him, and had 
gone so far as to make some hun- 
dreds of prose maxims out of his 
verses.—Those verses that are 
published are a mixture of Mr. 
Wycherly’s own original lines, 
with a great many of Mr. Pope’s 
inserted here and there (but not 
difficult to be distinguished ), and 
some of Wycherly’s softened a 
little in the running, probably by 
Theobald, who had the chief 
care of that edition.—The same. 

** People have pitied you ex- 
tremely on reading your letters 
to Wycherly ; wove: | twas a very 
difficult thing for you to keep 
well with him?” The most dif- 
ficult thing in the world. He lost 
his memory forty years before he 
died, by a fever, and would re- 
peat the same thought sometimes 
in the compass of ten lines, and 
not dream of its being inserted 
but just before, and when you 
pointed it out to him, would say 
“ Gad’s so, so ’tis; I thank you 
very much; pray blot it out.” 
He had the same single thoughts 
(which were very good) come 
into his head again, that he had 
used twenty years before. His 
memory did not carry above a 
sentence at a time—these single 
sentences were good; buc the 
whole was without connexion, and 
good for nothing, but to be flung 
into maxims.—“ In spite of his 

ood sense, I could never read 

is plays with true pleasure, from 
the great stiffness of his style.’ 
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—Ay, that was occasioned b his 
being al oa 

§ always studying for anti. 
theses. —Mr. Pope. 

The chronology of Wycherly’s 
plays I was well acquainted with, 
for he has told me over and over, 
Love in a Wood he wrote when 
he was but nineteen ; the Gentle. 
man Dancing-master at twenty. 
one ; the Plain Dealer at twenty. 
five; and the Country Wife at 
one or two-and-thirty.—Te same, 

Wycherly must have been born 
about the year 1638, according to 
Pope’s account ; therefore Love 
in a Wood was written in 1659: 
it, however, was acted for the 
first time at the duke’s theatre in 
1672; and it is extremely impro- 
bable that he should have had it 
ten or twelve years by him after 
the restoration of the theatres, at 
which time he was certainly in 
great want of money, living in 
the Temple, and consorting with 
such expensive companions as 
Villiers, duke of Buckingham, 
&e. The Gentleman Dancing- 
master was first acted in 1673; 
the Country Wife, in 1675; and 
the Plain Dealer, in 1677; a 
which time he was at least thirty- 
seven, perhaps thirty-nine.—M. 

Lord Rochester’s character of 
Wycherly is quite wrong, He 
was far from being slow im gene 
ral, and in particular wrote the 
Plain Dealer in three weeks— 
Mr. Pope. j 

There are several verses of mine 
inserted in Mr. Wycherly’s poems 
here and there, and particularly 
in those on Solitude, on a Life of 
Business, and ona Middle Life. 


— AM r, Po be 
Wycherly used to read himself 


asleep o’ nights, either in Mon- 
cine Rochefoucault, ee ar 
favourite 


Gratian, for these were 
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favourite authors. He would read 
one or other of them intheevening, 
and the next morning perhaps 
write a copy of verses on some 
subject similar to what he had 
been reading, and have several of 
their thoughts, only expressed in 
a different turn; and that with- 
out knowing that he was obliged 
to them for any one thought in 
the whole poem. I have experi- 
enced this in him several times 
(for I visited him for a whole 
winter almost every evening and 
morning), and look upon it as 
one of the strangest phenomenons 
that ever I observed in the human 
mind.—7Z he same. 

The nobleman look.—Yes, I 
know very well what you mean— 
that look which noblemen should 
have, rather than what they have 
generally now, 

The duke of Buckingham was 
a genteel man, and had a great 
deal of the lock you speak of. 
Wycherly was a very genteel 
man, and had the nobleman look 
as much as the duke of Bucking- 
ham.— The same. 

SIR GODFREY KNELLER. 

I paid sir Godfrey Kneller a 
visit but two days before he died, 
and I think I never saw a scene 
of so n:uch vanity in my life. He 
was lying in his bed, and con- 
templating the plan he had made 
for his own monument. He said 
many gross things in relation to 
himself, and the memory heshould 
leave behind him. He said he 
should not like to lie among the 
rascals at Westminster. A me- 
morial there would be sufficient ; 
and desired me to write an epi- 
taph for it. I did so afterwards; 
and I think it is the worst thing 
I ever wrote in my life, —TZhe same. 

Did you never hear sir God- 


frey’s dream? “ No.” Why then 
I'll tell it you. A night or two 
ago (says sir Godfrey) I had a 
very, odd sort of a dream. I 
dreamed that I was dead, and 
soon after found myself walkin 

in a narrow path that led up be- 
tween two hills, rising pretty 
equally on each side of it. Be- 
fore me I saw a door, and a great 
number of people about it. I 
walked on towards them. As I 
drew nearer, I could distinguish 
Saint Peter by his keys, with 
some other of the apostles. They 
were admitting the people as they 
came next the door. When I had 
joined the company, I could see 
several seats every way at a little 
distauce within the door. As the 
first after my coming upapproach- 
ed for admittance, St. Peter asked 
his name, and then his religion ; 
[am a Roman catholic, replied 
the spirit. Go in then, says St. 
Peter, and sit down in those seats 
there on the right hand. The 
next was a presbyterian; he was 
admitted too after the usual ques- 
tions, and ordered to sit down on 
the seat opposite to the other. My 
turn came next, and as I approach 
ed, St. Peter very civilly asked 
me my name. _[ said ’twas Knel- 
ler. I had no sooner said so, than 
St. Luke (who was standing just 
by) turned towards ine, and said 
with a great deal of carnestness, 
« What, theramous sir Godfrey 
Kneller, of England ?”—«« The 
very same, sir,” says I, “at your 
service.’ On this St. Luke im- 
mediately drew nearer to me, and 
embraced me, and made me a 
great many compliments on the 
art we both.of us had followed in 
this world ; and entered so far in- 
to the subject, that he seemed al- 


most to have forgot the business 
C2 for 
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for which I came thither. At 
last, however, he recollected him- 
self, and said, “ I beg your par- 
don, sir Godfrey, I was so taken 
up with the pleasure of conversing 
with you. But, apropos; pray, 
sir, what religion may you be 
of?” « Why, truly, sir,” says 
I, “ I am of no religion,” —* ©, 
sir,” says he, “ you will be so 

then as to go in and tz\e 
your seat where you please.” — 
The same. 

As I was sitting by sir Godfrey 
Kneller one day whilst he was 
drawing a picture, he stopped 
and said, “ I can’t do so weil as 
I should do, unless you flatter me 
a little: pray flatter me, Mr. 
Pope; you know I love to be flat- 
tered.” I was once willing to 
try how far his vanity would carry 
him, and after considering a pic- 
ture which he had just finished 
for a good while very attentively, 
I said to him in French (for he 
had been talking for some time 
before in that language): “ On 
lit dans les Ecritures Saintes, que 
le Bon Dieu faisoit homme 
aprés son image; mais je crois, 
sil voudroit taire un autre a preé- 
sent, qu’il le feroit aprés l'image 
que voila.” Sir Godfrey turned 
round, and sa‘d very gravely, 
“ Vous avez raison, Monsieur 
Pope; par Dieu je le crois aussi.” 
—T be same. 

Monsieur Fenelon, the author 
of Telemachus, and archbishop 
of Cambray, used to entertain 
Protestants as readily as Papists. 
He was above ali the little di- 
stinctions of country or religions. 
He used to say, that he loved his 
family better than himself, his 
country better than his family, 
and mankind better than his 
country; for I am more a French- 


man (added he) than a Fenelog 
and more a man than a French. 
man.—Chevelier Ramsey, (author 
of the Travels of Cyrus, and for 
ern years in the archbi 
amily ; I think, as his secretary. 
The true reason of the war 
shop’s being banished from the 
court, was honesty he showed 
in not advising Louis the four. 
teenth to own his marriage with 
madame Maintenon. [*« ’Tig 
certain,then,they were married?” 
Oh! unqvestionably, sir.) The 
king had asked the bishop of 
Meaux his opinion in that affair, 
who spoke much in praise of the 
lady, and advised what he saw 
would best please the king: but 
added, that if his majesty had 
the opinion of the archbishop of 
Cambray on his side, it would be 
of much more weight and use 
than any one’s else. On this the 
king consulted the archbishop, 
who, as his enemies had foresee, 
Was not courtier enough to sy 
any thing to encourage such a 
declaration; and, on the coo 
trary, gave some hints of the pre- 
judice it might be of to his ma- 
jesty’s affairs, in their then situa 
tion. This soured the king mach 
against him, as he expected it 
would ; and soon after, madame 
Maintenon, and her creatures, 
insinuated it into the king that 
Monsieur Fenelon had the 
insolence of yeas, ey fe represeat 
his majesty under character 
of Idomeneus in his Telemaches: 
and both him and the lady (is 
part) under those of Pygm 
and nga thus finished 
his disgrace. —T be same. , 
The arehbishop, when pon 
favour, used to say, “ I half his 
rather see wet Pa “0 apie 
ini occas 
dominions, pecessat] 
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necessary battle, in which the 
lives of many citizens were to be 
thrown away.” —I be same. 

The archbishop used to rise by 
four in the morning; think for 
about two hours, and then write. 
His time waschiefly spentia study, 
performing the duties of his func- 
tion, and amusements of charity. 
As to the latter, it was very usual 
for him, whenever he went into 
the country to take the air, to call 
at the poor people’s houses, where 
he would eat and drink, and en- 
ter into familiar conversations 
with them. He would inquire 
how they lived, and what family 
they had; advised them what 
they should do with such and 
such a child, and often would ap- 
prentice out their sons, or give 

ions for their daughters, It 
is inconceivable with what plea- 
sare the people expected him, 
where he used to pay these little 
visits, or how much they regarded 
him wherever he passed: they all 
loved him, and looked upon him 
as ther common father.—The 
same. 

Lord Peterborough, after a 
visit to the archbishop, said, “ he 
Was cast in a particular mould, 
that was never used for any body 
else. He is a delicious creature ; 
but I was forced to get from him 
as soon as I possibly could, for 
else he would have made me 
ptous.”’—The same, 

_ Dr. Clarke has but one error 
im relation to the Trinity, his 
maintaining the free production 
of the son. I am very well ac- 
quainted with him, and think 
him the finest reasoner I ever met 
with. He has a transparency of 
mind peculiar to himself. I don’t 
know whether I make myself un- 
derstood, but what I mean is, 
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that he does not only see things 
clearly himself, but makes you 
see clearly whatever he ‘s speak- 
ing of.—-J be same. 

Ramsay had then [1729] gone 
a d way in answer to Spinosa, 
a Treatise on the Progress of the 
Human Understanding ; and an. 
other high philosophical work, in 
which there were several notions 
that would have made him be 
looked upon as an heretic in our 
church, as wellas his own. His 
favourite point in the last seems 
to be, that of all things being 
good at first; that there has been 
agreat degeneracy and disorder 
in the world, and that there will 
be a general restoration. The 
whole (says he) depends on these 
two principles, that God would 
not create any thing bad ; and if 
it became bad, would not suffer 
it to continue so for ever.—TZhe 
same. 

f What one of his friends said 
of his most elevated notions, that 
they were 
“Like stars, when of too great @ 


height, 
That neither give us warmth nor 


light,” 
seemed to be very well grounded, 
I should have been wey glad to 
have seen the proofs of what he 
said he had made out, in his Pro- 
gress of the Understanding, that 
all theological knowledge was 
noble and better preserved among 
the Chaldeans than among the 
Egyptians; that the latter cloud- 
ed’ it much by their hiercglyphics3 
that it grew still more clou 
and depraved among the Greeks, 
anc received its last and worst 
corruption among tne Romans.) 
There is the same difference 
between Corneille and Racine, as 
there is between a homme de g/nie 
C$ and 
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and a homme d’esprit. Corneille 
has more fire than Racine, and 
bolder strokes; and, in some 
things, is not unlike our Shak- 
speare. Racine’s tragedies are 
all good; and as to Corneille’s, 
even his greatest enemies would 
ailow six of his to be so.—ZJ he 
Somes 

Lesley, after all the pains he 
had taken to convert the Cheva- 
lier St. George, thought latterly 
that he might very well have 
spared himself so much trouble. 
He said, a little before he died, 
that it was scarce worth while to 
make a convert from either of 
the religions to the other.——7Zhe 
same, 

Not one of the Jesuits who 
have ever been turned out of their 
schools or houses was ever known 
to write or speak any thing to 
disgrace their order.—The same. 

When the celebrated Father 
Bourdaloue, who has sometimes 
been called the French Tillotson, 
was to preach on a Good Friday, 
and the proper officer came to 
attend him to church, his  ser- 
vants said the father was in his 
study, and, if he pleased, he might 

ouptohim. In going up stairs, 
he heard the sound of a violin; 
and, as the door stood a little a- 
jar, saw Bourdaloue stripped into 
his cassock, playing a good brisk 
tune, and dancing to it about his 
study. He was extremely con- 
cerned, for he esteemed that great 
man highly, and thought he must 
be run distracted. owever, at 
last he ventured to rap gently at 
the door. The father immediate- 
ly laid down his fiddle, hurried on 
his gown, and came to him; and 
with his usuai composed pleasing 
lock, said, “ O, sir, is it you? 
1 hope I have not made you stay; 


and am ready to attend you.” 
The poor man, as they were 
going down, could not help men. 
voning his surprise at what he had 
heard and seen. Bourdaloye 
smiled, and said, “ Indeed, you 
might well be a little surprised, 
if you do not know any thing of 
my way on these occasions ; but 
the whole of the matter was this: 
In thinking over the subject of 
the day, I found my spirits too 
much depressed to speak as I 
ought to do; so I had recourse 
to my usual method of music and 
a littl motion. It has had its 
effect: I am quite in a proper 
temper, and go now with plea- 
sure to what else I should have 
gone in pain.” —T7 be same. 

The Abbé de Fleury’s Ecclesi- 
astical History is allowed by all 
sides to be the best that ever was, 
though it is put into the Index 
Expurgatorius.— Tbe same. 

The archbishop of Cambray 
often said, that, of all the Pro- 
testant churches, the church of 
England alone could do any thing 
in disputing with the Catholics. 
The Calvinists (says he) have 
made themselves harmless ene- 
mies by holding their fatality; 
and the Lutherans have disarmed 
themselves of one of their chief 
weapons by their doctrine of con- 
substantiation..—Zhe same. 

Let your great endeavour be 
to getan independency.—Lockter. 

If a person would travel for 
three months, to ge the French 
language and qualify himself for 
a larger tour, the whole expense 
need not be above fifty pounds. 
Orleans would be the best place, 
or Caen. If you take a friend 


with you, it will make you miss 

a thousand yay - a 
ying y d. Yougo 
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French ; and it would be best if 
you could avoid making an ac- 
quaintance with any one English- 
man there. ‘To converse with 
their learned men will be beside 
your purpose too, if you go only 
for so short a time: they talk the 
worst for conversation ; and you 
should rather be with the ladies, 
who are the best for it. —The same, 
It is strange that Harrington, 
so little while ago, should be the 
first man to find out so evident 
and demonstrable a truth, as that 
of property being the true basis 
and measure of power. His 
Oceana, allowing for the different 
situations of things (as the less 
number of lords then, those lords 
having no share in the parliament, 
and the like), is certainly one of 
the best founded political pieces 
that ever was writ.—The same. 
Our Gothic ancestors were very 
great men, and of great capaci- 
tes. They were the first that es- 
tablished, in fact, what Aristotle 
had touched only in theory; I 
mean their excellent constitution 
of limited monarchies. The 
Asiatic monarchs were absolute, 
and the greatest republics of anti- 
quity very defective. Greece 
was split into many distinct 
powers, as Holland is at present; 
and were always jarring with one 
another, unless when held toge- 
ther by the pressure of some pow- 
erful common enemy. Rome, 
whilst a republic, was scarce ever 
free from distractions, between 
patricians and plebeians, for ten 
years together.—Whatever is 
good, either in monarchies or in 
republics, may be enjoyed in li- 
mited monarchies; the whole 
force of the nation is as ready to 
be turned one way, as in monar- 


chies; and the liberties of the 
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people may be as well secured as 
in republics.—The same. 

The Jews offered my lord Go- 
dolphin to pay five hundred thou- 
sand pounds (and they would 
have made it a million) if the go- 
vernment would allow them to 
purchase the town of Brentford, 
with leave of settling there entire- 
ly, with full privileges of trade, 
&c. The ageat from the Jews 
said that the affair was already 
concerted with the chief of their 
brethren abroad; that it would 
bring the richest of their mer- 
chants hither, and of course an 
addition of above twenty millions 
of money to circulatein the nation. 
Lord Molesworth was intheroom 
with Lord Godolphin, when this 
proposal was made ; and as soon 
as the agent was gone, pressed 
him to close with it. Lord Go- 
dolphin was not of his opinion. 
He foresaw that it would provoke 
two of the most powerful bodies 
in the nation, the clergy and the 
merchants; he gave other rea- 
sons too against it; and, in fine, 
it was dropped.—7The same, 

The Jews had better success 
with Oliver Cromwell, when they 
desired leave to have a synagogue 
in London. They offered him, 
when Protector, 60,000/, for that 
privilege. Cromwell appointed 
them a day for his giving them 
an answer. He then sen: to some 
of the most powerful among the 
clergy, and some of the chief 
merchants of the city, to be pre- 
sent at their meeting. It was in 
the long gallery at Whitehall, 
Sir Paul Ricaut, who was then 4 
young man, pressed in among the 
crowd, and said he never heard a 
man speak so well in his life as 
Cromwell did on the occas‘on, 


When they were all met, h: ore 
C4 dered 
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dered the Jews to speak for them- 
selves. After that he turned to 
the clergy, who inveighed much 
against the Jews, as a cruel and 
accursed people, Cromwell, in 
his answer to the clergy, called 
them “ men of God ;” and de- 
sired to be informed by them, 
whether it was not their opinion, 
that the Jews were to be called 
in the fulness of time, into the 
church. He then desired to know, 
whether it was not every christian 
man’s duty to forward that good 
end all he could. Then he flou- 
rished a good deal on religion 
seevenng i this nation, the only 
place in the world where religion 
was taught in its full purity ; was 
it not then our duty, in particular, 
to encourage them to settle where 
they could be taught the truth ; 
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and not to exclude them from the 
light, and leave them amon 
false teachers, papists, and idola- 
ters? This silenced the clergy, 
He then turned to the merchants, 
who spoke of their falseness and 
meanness, aud that they would 
get their trade from them. “And 
can you really be afraid,” says 
he, “ that this mean despised 

ple should be able to uk af 
trade and credit over the mer. 
chants of England, the noblest 
and most esteemed merchants of 
the whole world ?”? Thus he went 
on till he had silenced them too, 
and so was at liberty to grant 
what he desired to the Jews,— 
Lockier, [who had this from sir 
Paul Ricaut himself, as he had 
the former from lord Moles 
worth. ] 
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By Tuomas CAMPBELL. 


Fok many years before it ap- 
peared, this work was most an- 
xiously expected: all who had been 
so fortunate as to hear Mr. Camp- 
bell’s lectures at the Royal Institu- 
tion, on British poetry, spoke in 
the warmest terms of admiration 
of their eloquence and exquisite 
taste, and not less of their pro- 
foundness and originality. At 
length they have appeared: and 
we must confess the public have 
been disappointed, not however 
on account of the manner in which 
they are executed, for it is not pos- 
sible to conceive any thing more 
perfect in their kind, but because 
these volumes contain so little of 


Mr, Campbell’s own composition. 
The new and refreshing light 
which he throws on subjects and 
characters that were deemed ¢1- 
hausted; the sound and pure prit- 
ciples on which all his doctrines 
and criticisms proceed; the poetic 
eloquence with which he dis 
courses of his brother poets and 
their writings; and the chaste 
style in which his notices as we 


as his essay on English poetry are 
written, a style which unites t 
the vigour of the old Engi 
school, the greater purity aa 

lish of the modern school, but 
which is far removed from ¢ 
verbose and s!evenly style inwhich 
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too many authors of the present 
day indulge; all these circum- 
sances give so high a value to 
the volumes before us, that, little 
as they contain of Mr, Canipbell’s 
own composition, that hule we 
have no doubt will be prized by 
the public far above all other pro- 
ductions of a similar kind that 
bave issued from the modern 
press. At present we shall con- 
fine our selections to the biogra- 

ical notices :—afterwards we 
shall enrich our pages with some 
extracts from the essay on English 


poetry. 
BEN JONSON, 


Till Mr. Gilchrist and Mr. 
Gifford stood forward in defence 
of this poet’s memory, it had be- 
come an established article of li- 
terary faith that his personal cha- 
racter was a compound of spleen, 
surliness, and ingratitude. The 
proofs of this have been weighed, 
and found wanting. It is true 
that he had lofty notions of him- 
self, was proud even to arrogance 
in his defiance of censure, and in 
the warmth of his own praises of 
himself was scarcely surpassed by 
his most zealous admirers; but 
many fine traits of honour and 
affection are likewise observable 
in the portrait of his character, 
and the charges of malice and 
jealousy, that have been heaped 
on his name for an hundred 
years, turn out to be without 
foundation. In the quarrel with 
Marston and Dekker his culpabi- 
lity is by no means evident. He 
did not receive benefits from 
Shakspeare ; and did not sneer at 
him in the passages that have 
been taken to prove his ingrati- 
tude; and, instead of envying that 
Breat poet, he gave him his no- 


blest praise ; nor did he trample 
on his contemporaries, but libe 
rally commended them. With 
regard to Inigo Jones, with whom 
he quarrelled, it appears to have 
been Jonson’s intention to have 
consigned his satires on that emi- 
nent man to oblivion; but their 
enmity, as his editor has shown, 
began upon the part of the archi- 
tect, who, when the poet was poor 
and bed-ridden, meanly resented 
the fancied affront of Jonson's 
name being put before his own 
to a masque, which they had 
jointly prepared, and used his in» 
fluence to do him an injury at 
court. As to Jonson's envying 
Shakspeare, men, otherwise cane 
did and laborious in the search of 
truth, seem to have had the curse 
of the Philistines imposed on their 
understandings and charities the 
moment they approached the 
subject. The fame of Shakspeare 
himself became an heir-loom of 
traditionary calumnies against the 
memory of Jonson; the fancied 
relics of his envy were regarded 
as so many pious donations at the 
shrine of the greater poet, whose 
admirers thought they could not 
dig too deeply for trophies of his 
glory among the ruins of his ima- 
inary rival’s reputation. If such 
inquirers as Reid and Malone 
went wrong upon this solace it 
is too severe to blame the herd of 
literary labourers for plodding in 
their footsteps; but it must excite 
regret as well as wonder that a 
man of pre eminent living genius 
should have been one of those 
quos de tramite recto 
Impia sacrilege flexit contagioturba, 
and should have gravely drawa 
down Jonson to a parallel with 
Shadwell, for their common traits 
of low society, vulgar dialect, and 
intem.- 


ee 


~ Sn 
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intemperance. Jonson’s low so- 
ciety comprehended such men as 
Selden, Camden, and Cecil. Shad. 
well (if we may trust to Roches- 
ter’s account of him) was proba- 
bly rather profligate than vulgar ; 
while either of Jonson’s vulgarity 
or indecency in his recorded con- 
versations there is not a trace. 
But they both wore great coats— 
Jonson drank canary, and Shad- 
well swallowed opium. ‘* There 
is a river in Macedon, and there is 
also, moreover, a river at Mon- 
mouth,”? 

The grandfather of Ben Jon- 
son was originally of Annandale, 
in Scotland, from whence he re- 
moved to Carlisle, and was sub- 
sequently in the service of Henry 
VIII. The poet’s father, who 
lost his estate under the persecu- 
tion of queen Mary, and was af- 
terwards a preacher, died a month 
before Benjamin’s birth, and his 
widow married a master-brick- 
layer of the name of Fowler. Ben- 
jamin, through the kindness of a 
friend, was educated at Westmin- 
ster, and obtained an exhib:tion 
to Cambridge ; but it proved in- 
sufficient for his support. He 
therefore returned from the uni- 
versity to his father-in-law’s house 
and humble occupation ; but dis- 
liking the latter, as may be well 
conceived, he repaired as a volun- 
teer to the army in Flanders, and 
in the campaign which he served 
there distin uished himself, though 
yet a stripling, by killing an ene- 
my in single combat, in the pre- 
sence of both armies. From thence 
he came back to England, and 
betook himself to the stage for 
support ; at first, probably, as an 
actor, though undoubtedly very 
early as a writer. At this period 
he was engaged in a second single 
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combat, which threatened to ter. 
minate more disastrously than the 
former; forhaving beenchallen 
by some player to fight a duel 
with the sword, he killed his ad. 
versary indeed, but was severely 
wounded in the encounter, and 
thrown into prison for murder, 
There the assiduities cf a catholic 
priest made him a convert to 
popery, and the miseries of a gaol 
were increased to him by the vi- 
sitation of spies ; sent, no doubt, 
in consequence of his change toa 
faith of which the bare name was 
at that time nearly synonymous 
with the suspicion of treason. He 
was liberated, however, after a 
short imprisonment, without a 
trial. At the distance of twelve 
years, he was restored to the bo- 
som of his mother church. Soon 
after his release, he thought pro- 
per to marry, although his cir- 
cumstances were far from promis- 
ing, and he was only in his twenm 
tieth year. In his two-and-twen- 
tieth year he rose to considerable 
popularity, by the comedy of 
Every Manin his Humour, which, 
two years after, became a still 
higher favourite with the public, 
when the scene and names were 
shifted from Italy to England, in 
order to suit the manners of the 
piece, which had all along been 
n°tive. It is at this renovated 
appearance of his play (1598) 
that his fancied obligations to 
Shakspeare for drawing him out 
of obscurity, have been dated ; 
but it is at this time that he 's 
pointed out by Meres as one 
the most distinguished writers 
the age. 

The fame of his Every Man out 
of his Humour drew queen Eliza- 
beth to its representation, whose 


early encouragement of his - 
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is commemorated by lord Falk- 
land. It was a fame, however, 
which, according to his own ac- 
count, had already exposed him 
to envy—Marston and Dekker 
did him this homage. He lashed 
them in his Cynthia’s Revels, and 
anticipated their revenge in the 
Poetaster. Jonson’s superiority 
in the contest can scarcely be 
questioned; but the Poetaster 
drew down other enemies on 
its author than those with whom 
hewas at war. His satire alluded 
to the follies of soldiers, and the 
faults of lawyers. ‘The former 
were easily pacified, but the law- 
yers adhered to him with their 
wonted tenacity ; and it became 
necessary for the poet to clear 
himself before the lord chief jus- 
tice. In our own days, the fret- 
fulness of resenting professional 
derision has been deemed unbe- 
coming even the magnanimity of 
tailors. 

Another proof of the slavish 
subjection of the stage in those 
times is to be found soon after 
the accession of king James, when 
the authors of Eastward Hoe 
were committed to prison for 
some satirical reflections on the 
Scotch nation, which that comedy 
contained. Only Marston and 
Chapman, who had framed the 
offensive passages, were seized, 
but Jonson, who had taken a share 
in some other part of the compo- 
sition, conceived himself bound 
in honour to participate their fate, 
and voluntarily accompanied them 
to prison. It was on this occasion 
that his mother, deceived by the 
1umour of a barbarous punishment 
being intended for her son, pre- 
pared a lusty poison, which she 
meant to have given him, and to 
have drank along with him. This 
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was maintaining in earnest the 
consanguinity of heroism and ge- 
nius. 

The imagined insult to the so- 
vereign being appeased, James’s 
accession proved, altogether, a 
fortunate epoch in Jonson’s his- 
tory. A peaceable reign gave 
encouragement to the arts and 
festivities of peace; and in those 
festivities, not yet degraded to 
mere sound and show, poetry 
still maintained the honours of 
her primogeniture among the arts, 
Jonson was therefore congenially 
employed, and liberally rewarded, 
in the preparation of those masques 
for the court, which filled up the 
intervals of his more properly 
dramatic labours, and which ale 
lowed him room for classical im- 
personations, and lyrical trances 
of fancy, that would not have 
suited the business of the ordinary 
stage. The reception of his Se- 
janus, in 1603, was at first unfa- 
vourable ; but it was remodelled, 
and again presented with better 
success, and kept possession of 
the theatre for a considerable time. 
Whatever this tragedy may want 
in the agitating power of poetry, 
it has a strength and dramatic 
skill that might have secured it, 
at least, from the petulant con- 
tempt with which it has been too 
often spoken of. Though collect- 
ed from the dead languages, it is 
not a lifeless mass of antiquity, 
but the work of a severe and strong 
imagination, compelling shapes 
of truth and consistency to rise in 
dramatic order from the frag- 
ments of Roman eloquence and 
history ; and an air not only of 
life but of grandeur is given to 
those curiously adjusted materials. 
The arraignment of Caius Silius 
before Tiberius, is a great and 

poetical 
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poetical cartoon of Roman cha- 


racters; and if Jonson has trans- 
lated from ‘Tacitus, who would 
not thank him for embodying the 
pathos of history in such lines as 
these, descriptive of Germanicus? 


O that man! 
If there were seeds of the old virtue 
left, 
They livdinhim. * bd . 
_ oe o oe * . o 


What his fanerals lack’d 
In images and pomp, they had sup- 
ied 


With honourable sorrow. Soldier’s 
sadness. 

A kind of silent mourning, such as 
men 

Who know no tears, bet from their 


captives, use 
To shew in so great losses. 


By his three succeeding plays, 
Volpone (in 1605), the Silent 
Woman (in 1609), and the Al- 
chymist (in 1610), Jonson's repu- 
tation in the comic drama rose to 
a pitch which neither his own nor 
any other pen could well be ex- 
The tragedy 
of Catiline appeared in 1611, pre- 
faced by an address to the ordi- 
nary reader, as remarkable for the 


pected to surpass, 


strength of its style, as for the 
contempt of popular judgements 
which it breathes. Such an ap- 
peal from ordinary to extraordi- 
nary readers ought at least to 
have been madewithout insolence; 
as the difference between the few 
and the many, in matters of cri- 
ticism, lies more in the power of 
explaining their sources of plea- 
sure than in enjoying them. Ca- 
tiline, it is true, from its classical 
sources, was chiefly to be judged 
of by classical readers ; bas its 
author should have still remem- 
bered, that popular feeling is the 
great basis of dramatic fame. 
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Jonson lived to alter his tone to 
the public, and the lateness of his 
humility must have made it more 
mortifying. The haughty pre- 
face, however, disappeared from 
later editions of the play, while 
its better apology remained in the 
high delineation of Cicero’s cha- 
racter, and in passages of Roman 
eloquence which it contains; above 
all, in the concluding speech of 
Petreius. It is said, on lord Dor. 
set’s authority, to have been Jon- 
son’s favourite production. 

In 1613 he made a short trip 
to the continent, and, being in 
Paris, was introduced to the car- 
dinal du Perron, who, in compli- 
ment to his learning, showed him 
his translation of Virgil. Ben, 
according to Drummond’s anec- 
dotes, told the cardinal that it 
was nought: a criticism, by all 
accounts, as just as it was brief, 

Of his two next pieces, Bartho- 
lomew Fair (in 1614), and the 
Devil’s an Ass (in 1616), the for- 
mer was scarcely a decline from 
the zenith of his comic excellence, 
the latter certainly was : if it was 
meant to ridicule superstition, it 
effected its object by a singular 
process of introducing a devil 
upon the stage. After this he 
made a long secession of nine 
years from the theatre, during 
which he composed some of his 
finest masques for the court, 
some of those works which were 
irrecoverably lost in the fire that 
consumed his study. Meanwhile 
he received from his <> 
pension of 100 marks, which, in 

courtesy, has been called none 
him poet laureat. The title, 


then itously assumed, has 


been since appropriated to his suc- 
cessors in the pension. 
The poet’s journey to enh 
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(1617), awakens many pleasing 
recollections, when we conceive 
him anticipating his welcome a- 
mong a people who might be 

d of a share in his ancestry, 
and setting out, with nian be 

grength, on a journey of 400 
miles, on foot. We are assured, 
by one who saw him in Scotland, 
that he was treated with respect 
and affection among the nobility 
and gentry, nor was the romantic 
scenery of Scotland lost upon his 
fancy. From the poem which he 
meditated on Lochlomond, it is 
seen that he looked on it with a 
poet’s eye, But, unhappily, the 

anecdotes of Drummond 
have made this event of his life 
too prominent by the over-impor- 
tance which has been attached 
tothem. Drummond, a smooth 
and sober gentleman, seems to 
have disliked Jonson’s indulgence 
in that conviviality which Ben had 
shared with his Fletcher and Shak- 
speare atthe Mermaid. In con- 
sequence of those anecdotes, Jon- 
son’s memory has been damned 
for brutality, and Drummond’s 
for perfidy, Jonson drank freely 
at Hawthornden, and talked big 
—things neither incredible nor 
unpardonable. Drummond’s per- 
fidy amounted to writing a letter, 
beginning Sir, with one very kind 
sentence in it, to the man whom 
he had described unfavourably in 
a private memorandum, which 
he never meant for publication. 
As to Drummond's decoying 
Jonson under his roof with any 
premeditated design on his repu- 
tation, no one can seriously be- 

e it. 

_ By the continued kindness of 
king James, our poet was some 
years after presented with the re- 
Versionary grant of the mastership 
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of the revels but, from which he 
derived noadvantage,astheincum- 
bent, sir John Astley, survived 
him. It fell, however, to the 
poet’s son, by the permission of 
Charles I, King James, in the 
contemplation of his laureat’s 
speedy accession to this office, was 
desirous of conferring on him the 
rank of knighthood; but Jonson 
was unwilling to accept the di- 
stinction, and prevailed on some 
of his friends about the court to 
dissuade the monarch from his 
purpose. After the death of his 
ron James, necessity brought 
im again upon the theatre, and 
he produced the Staple of News, 
a comedy of no ordinary merit. 
Two evils were at this time rapid- 
ly gaining on him, 


“ Disease and poverty, fell pair.” 


He was attacked by the palsy in 
1625, and had also a ency to 
dropsy, together with a scorbutic 
affection inherent fram his youth, 
which pressed upon the decaying 
powers of his constitution. From 
the first stroke of the palsy he 
gradually recovered so far as to 
be able to write, in the followin 

year, the antimasque of Sophiel 
For the three succeeding years 
his biographer suspects that the 
court had ceased to call upon 
him for his customary contribu. 
tions, a circumstance which must 
have aggravated his poverty; and 
his salary, it appears, was irregu- 
larly paid. Meanwhile his infire 
mities increased, and he was un- 
able to leave his room. In these 
circumstances he produced bis 
New Inn, a comedy that was 
driven from the stage with violent 
hostility. The epilogue to this 
piece forms a melancholy contrast 


to the tone of his former addresses 
to 
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to the audience. He ‘‘whom 
the morning saw so great and 
high*,”’ was now so humble as to 
_ speak of his “ faint and faultering 
tongue, and of his brain set round 
with pain.” An allusion to the 
king and queen in the same epi- 
logue, awoke the slumbering kind- 
ness of Charles, who instantly sent 
him 100/. and in compliance with 
the poet’s request, also converted 
the 100 marks of his salary into 
pounds, and added, of his own 
accord, a yearly tierce of canary, 
Jonson’s favourite wine. His 
majesty’s injunctions for the pre- 
paration of masques for the court 
were also renewed, till they were 
discontinued at the suggestion of 
Inigo Jones, who preferred the 
assistance of one Aurelian Town- 
send to that of Jonson, in the fur- 
nishing of those entertainments. 
His means of subsistence were 
now, perhaps, both precariously 
supplied, and imprudently expend- 
ed. e city, from whom he 
had always received a yearly al- 
lowance of 100 nobles, by way of 
securing his assistance in their 
pageants, withdrew their pension, 
He was compelled by poverty to 
supplicate the lord treasurer Wes- 
ton for relief, On the rumour of 
his necessities, assistance came to 
him from various quarters, and 
from none more liberally than 
from the earl of Newcastle. On 
these and other timely bounties 
his sickly existence was propt up 
to accomplish two more comedies, 
the Magnetic Lady, which ap- 
ae hg in 1632, and the Tale or a 

ub, which came out in the fol- 
lowing year. In the last of these, 
the last, indeed, of his dramatic 
career, he endeavoured to intro- 
duce some ridicule on Inigo 


* Sejanus, 
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Jones, through the machinery of 
a puppet-show. Jones had di. 
stinguished himself at the repre. 
sentation of the Magnetic Lady 
by his boisterous derision, The 
attempt at retaliation was more 
natural than dignified; but the 
court prevented it, and witnessed 
the representation of the play at 
Whitehall with coldness. What. 
ever humour its manners might 
contain, was such as courtiers 
were not likely to understand, 

In the spring of 1634 Charles 
visited Scotland, and on the road 
was entertained by the earl of 
Newcastle with all the luxury and 
pageantry of loyal hospitality, To 
grace the entertainment, Jonson 
sent, in grateful obedience to his 
benefactor the earl, a little inter- 
lude, entitled, Love’s Welcome 
at Welbeck, and another of the 
same kind forthe king and queen’s 
receptionat Bolsover, Indispatch- 
ing the former of these to his no- 
ble patron, the poet alludes to his 
past bounties, which had “ fallen, 
like the dew of heaven, on his 
necessities,” 

In hisunfinished pastoral drama 
of the Sad Shepherd, his biogra- 
pher traces one bright and sunny 
ray that broke through the gloom 
of his setting days. Amongst 
his papers were found the plot and 
opening of a domestic tragedy on 
the story of Mortimer earl of 
March, together with the disco- 
veries and Grammar of the En- 
glish tongue, works containing, 
no doubt, the philological and 
critical reflections of more Vigo 
rous years, but which it is proba- 
ble that he must have continu 
to write till he was near his disso- 
lution. That event took place 
on the 6th of August, 1637. 


ROBERT 
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Rozert Burns. 


Robert Burns was born near 
the town of Ayr, within a few 
hundred yards of * Alloa’s auld 
haunted kirk,”’ in a clay cottage, 
which his father, who was a small 
farmer and gardener, had built 
with his own hands. A part of 
this humble edifice gave way when 
the poet was but a few days old; 
and his mother and he were car- 
ried, at midnight, through the 
storm, to a neighbour’s house that 
gave them shelter. After having 
received some lessons in his child- 
hood, from the schoolmaster of 
the village of Alloa, he was, at 
seven years of age, put under a 
teacher of the name of Murdoch, 
who instructed him in reading and 
English grammar. ‘This good 
man, who is still alive, and a 
teacher of languages in London, 
boasts, witha very natural triumph, 
of having accurately instructed 
Burns in the first principles of 
composition. At such an age, 
Burns’s study of principles could 
not be very profound; yet it is 
due to his early instructor to ob- 
serve, that his prose style is more 
accurate than we should expect 
even from the vigour of an untu- 
tored mind, and such as would 
lead us to suppose that he had 
been early initiated in the rules of 
gtammar, His father’s removal 
to another farm in Ayrshire, at 
Mount Oliphant, unfortunately de- 
prived him of the benefit of Mur- 
doch as an instructor, after he had 
beeu about two years under his 
Care; and for a long time he re- 
ceived no other lessons than those 
which his father gave him in writ- 
ing and arithmetic, when he in- 
structed his family by the fireside 
of their cottage in winter evenings. 
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About the age of thirteen he was 
sent, — a part of the summer, 
to the {ni -school in Dalrymple, 
in order to improve his hand- 
writing. In the fallowing year he 
had an opportunity of passing se- 
veral weeks with his old friend 
Murdoch, with whose assistance 
he began to study French with in- 
tense ardourandassiduity. His pro- 
ficiency in that language, though it 
was wonderful, considering his op- 
portunities, was necessarily slight; 
yet it was in showing this accom. 
plishment alone, that Burns’s weak- 
ness ever took the shape of vanity. 
One of his friends, who carried him 
into the company of a French lady, 
remarked, with surprise, that he 
attempted to converse with her in 
her own tongue. Their French, 
however, was soon found to be 
almost mutually unintelligible, As 
far as Burns could make himself 
understood, he unfortunately of- 
fended the foreign lady. He meant 
to tell her, that she was a charm- 
ing person, and delightful in con- 
versation; but expressed himself 
so as to appear to her to mean, that 
she was fond of speaking : to which 
the Gallic dame indignantly res 
plied, that it was quite as common 
for poets to be impertinent, as for 
women to be loquacious. 

At the age of nineteen he ree 
ceived a few months’ instruction 
in land-surveying.—Such is the 
scanty history of his education, 
which is interesting simply because 
its Opportunities were so few and 
precarious, and such as only a 
gifted mind could have turned to 
any account. 

Of his early reading, he tells us, 
that a life of Hannibal, which Mur- 
doch gave him when a boy, raised 
the first stirrings of his enthusiasms 


and, he adds, with his own fervid 
expres 
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expression, “that the life of sir 
William Wallace poured a tide of 
Scottish prejudices into his veins, 
which would boil along there till 
the floodgates of life were shut in 
eternal rest.” In his sixteenth year 
he had read some of the plays of 
Shakespeare, the works of Pope 
and Addison, and of the Scottish 
a Ramsay and Fergusson. 

rom the volumes of Locke, Ray, 
Derham, and Stackhouse, he also 
imbibed a smattering of natural 
history and theology; but his bro- 
ther assures us, that until the time 
of his being known as an author, 
he continued to be but imperfectly 
acquainted with the most eminent 
of our English writers. Thanks 
to the songs and superstition of 
his native country, his genius had 
some fostering aliments, which 
perhaps the study of classical au- 
thors might have led him to neg- 
lect. His inspiration grew up 
like the flower, which owes to hea- 
ven, in a barren soil, a natural 
beauty and wildness of fragrance 
that would be spoilt by artificial 
culture. He learned an infinite 
number of old ballads, from hear- 
ing his mother sing them at her 
wheel ; and he was instructed in 
all the venerable heralizy of de- 
vils and witches by an ancient wo- 
man in the neighbourhoed, “ the 
Sydillixe nurse of his muse,’’? who 
probably first imparted to him the 
story of ‘Tam o’Shanter. “ Song 
was his favorite and first pursuit.” 
“ The song-book,” he says, “ was 
my vade mecum: I pored over it 
constantly, driving my cart, or 
walking to labour.” It would be 
pleasing to dwell on this era of his 
youthful sensibility, if his life had 
been happy ; but it was far other- 
wise. He was the eldest of a fa- 
mily, buffeted by misfortunes, toil- 
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ing beyond their strength, and liy. 
ing without the support of animal 
food. At thirteen years of age he 
used to thresh in his father’s barn; 
and, at fifteen, was the princi 
labourer on the farm. After the 
toils of the day, he usually sunk 
in the evening into dejection of 
spirits, and was afflicted with dull 
headachs, the joint result of an. 
xiety, low diet, and fatigue. “This 
kind of life,’”’ (he says) “the cheer. 
less gloom of a hermit, and thetoil 
of a galley-slave, brought me to 
my sixteenth year, when love made 
me a poet.’”? The object of his 
first attachmert was a highland 
girl, named Mary Can pbell, who 
was his fellow-reaper in tie same 
harvest-field. She died verv young; 
and when Burns heard of herdeath, 
he was thrown into an ecstasy of 
suffering much beyond what even 
bis keen temperament was accus 
tomed to feel. Nor does heseem 
ever to have forgotten her. His 
verses “ To Mary in Heavens” 
his invocation to the star that rose 
on the anniversary of her death ; his 
description of the landscape that 
was the scene of their day of love 
and parting vows, “ where flowers 
sprang wanton to be press’d;” the 
whole luxury and exquisite pas 
sion of that strain, evince that her 
image had survived many impor 
tant changes in himself. 
From his seventeenth to his 
twenty-fourth year he lived, as am 
assistant to his father, on a 
farm in Ayrshire, at Lochlea, to 
which they had removed from 
Mount Oliphant. During that pe 
riod his brother Gilbert and he, 
besides labouring for their father, 
took a part of the land on their 
own account, for the purpose 
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blishing himself in the business of 
‘flaxedressing, in the neighbouring 
town of Irvine. But the unhealthi- 
‘ness of the business, and ‘he acci- 
dental misfortune of his shop tak- 
ing fire, induced him, at the end of 
six months, to abandon it. Whilst 
his father’s atlairs were growing 
desperate at Lochlea, the poet and 
his brothe: had taken a different 
farm on their own account, as an 
asylum for the family in case of 
the worst; but, from unfavourable 
seasons and a bad soil, this specu- 
lation proved also unfortunate, and 
was given up. By this time Burns 
had formed his connexion with 
Jane Armour, who was afterwards 
his wife, a connexion which could 
no longer be concealed, at the 
moment when the ruinous state of 
his affairs had determined him to 
cross the Atlantic, and to seek his 
fortune in Jamaica. He had even 
engaged himself as assistant over- 
seer toa plantation. He proposed, 
however, to legalise the private 
contract of marriage which he had 
made with Jane; and, though he 
anticipated the necessity of leaving 
her behind him, he trusted to bet- 
ter days for their being re-united. 
But the parents of Jane were un- 
willing to dispose of her to a hus- 
band who was thus to be separated 
from her, and persuaded her to 
renounce the informal marriage. 
Burns also agreed to dissolve the 
connexion, though deeply wound- 
ed at the apparent willingness of 
his mistress to give him up, and 
overwhelmed with feelings of the 
most distracting nature. He now 
prepared to embark for Jamaica, 
where his first situation would, in 
all probability, have been that of 
4 negro-driver, when, before bid- 

g a last adieu to his native coun- 
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* « The gloomy night is gathering fast.” 
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try, he happily thought of publish- 
ing a collection of his poems. By 
this publication, he gained .about 
20/., which seasonably saved him 
{from indenting himself as a ser- 
vant, for want of money to pro- 
cure a passage. With nine guineas 
out of this sum he had takena 
steerage passage in the Clyde for 
Jamaica; and to avoid the terrors 
of a jail, he had been for some 
time skulking from covert to cae 
vert. He had taken a last leave 
of his friends, and had composed 
the last song which he thought he 
should ever measuretoCaledonia*, 
when the contents of a letter, from 
Dr. Blacklock of Edinburgh, to 
one of his friends, describing the 
encouragement which an edition 
of his poems would be likely to 
receive in the Scottish capital, sud- 
denly lighted up all his prospects, 
and detained him from embarking. 
«IT immediately posted,”’ he says, 


“to Edinburgh, without a single 


acquaintance or letter of introduc- 
tion. The-baneful star, which had 
so long shed _its blasting influence 
on my zenith, for once made a res 
volution to-the nadir,” 

Though he speaks of having had 
no acquaintance in Edinburgh, he 
had been previously introduced in 
Ayrshire to lord Daer, to profes- 
sor Stewart, and to several respect+ 
able individuals, by the reputation 
which the first edition of his poems 
had acquired. He arrived in Edin- 
burgh in 1786, and his reception 
there was more like an agreeable 
change of fortune in a romance, 
than like an event in ordinary life, 
His company was every where 
sought for; and it was soon found 
that the admiration which his poes 
try had excited was but a part of 
what was due to the general emis 
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[9] 
nence of his mental faculties. . His 
natural eloquence, and his warm 
and social heart expanding under 
the influence of prosperity—which, 
with all the pride of genius, re- 
tained a nick and versatile sym- 
pathy with every variety of human 
character—made him equally fas- 
cinating in the most refined and 
convivial societies. For a while 
he reigned the fashion and idol of 
his native capital. 

The profits of his new edition 
enabled him, in the —- 
year, 1787, to make a tour throu 
a considerable extent both of the 
south and north of Scotland. The 
friend who accompanied him in 
this excursion gives a very interest- 
ing description of the impressions 
which he saw produced in Burns’s 
mind from some of the romantic 
scenery which they visited. “ When 
-we came” (he says) “to a rustic 
hut on the river Till, where the 
stream descends in a noble water- 
fall, and is surrounded by a woody 
es that commands a most 

utiful view of its course, he 
threw himself on a heathy-seat, 
and gave himself up to a tender, 
abstracted, and voluptuous indul- 
nce of imagination.” It may 
conceived with what enthusiasm 
he visited the grave of king Robert 
Bruce. 

After he had been caressed and 
distinguished so much in Edin- 
burgh, it was natural to anticipate 
that among the many individuals 
of public influence and respectabi- 
lity, who had countenanced his 

enius, some means might have 
Neuer Ag to him a 
competent liveli ina p | 
station of society. It wasprobabty 
with this hope in his mind that he 
returned to Edinburgh after his 
summer excursion ; and, unfortu- 
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— for his habits, spent the win. 
ter of 1788 in accepting a round of 
convivial invitations. The hospi. 
tality of the north was not then 
what it now is. Refinement had 
not yet banished to the tavern the 
custom of bumper-toasts, and of 
pressing the bottle; and the master 
of the house was not thought very 
hospitable unless the majority of 
his male guests, at a regular . 
were at least half intoxicated, 
Burns was invited and im 
to those scenes of dissipation ; and 
beset at least as much by the de. 
sire of others to enjoy his society 
when he was exhilarated, as by his 
own facility to lend it, he pro- 
bably deluded his own reflections, 
by imagining that in every fresh 
excess he was acquiring a new 
friend, or attaching one already 
acquired. But with all the adm. 
ration and declarations of 
friendship which were lavished on 
him, the only appointment that 
could be obtained for him, was 
that of an officer of excise. In the 
meantime he had acquired a relish 
for a new and over-excited state of 
life. He had been expected to 
shine in every society ; and, to use 
his own phrase, “had been too 
often obliged to give his company 
a slice of his constitution.” At 
least he was so infatuated as to 
think so. He had now to go back 
to the sphere of society from which 
he had emerged, wi yr pee: 
aratory circumstance to 
Fim dacontented with it, that the 
most ingenious cruelty could have 
devised. 

After his appointment to the 
office of a gauger, he took a farm 
at Ellisland, on the banks of the 
Nith, and settled in conjugal anion 
with his Jane. But here a. 
happy distraction between 
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ployments, and his mode of life as 
an exciseman, which made the 
public-house his frequent abode, 
and his fatigues a temptation to 
excesses, had so bad an influence on 
his affairs, that at the end of three 
years and a half he sold his stock, 
and gave up his farm, By pro- 
motionin the excise, his income had 
risen to 70/. ayyear, and with only 
this income in immediate prospect, 
he repaired to Dumfries, the new 
or of duty that was assigned to 

im by the board of commissioners, 
Herehis intemperate habits became 
confirmed, and his conduct and 
conversation grew daily more un- 
guarded. ‘Times of political ran- 
cour had also arrived, in which he 
was too ardent a spirit to preserve 
neutrality. He took the popular 
side, and becameexposed tocharges 
of disloyalty. He spurned, indeed, 
at those charges, and wrote a very 
spirited explanation of his princi- 
es, But his political conversa- 
tions had been reported to the 
board of excise, and it required 
the interest of a powerful friend to 
support him in the humble situa- 
tion which he held. Itwas at Dum- 
fries that he wrote the finest of his 
— for Thomson’s “ Musical 
Collection,” and dated many of the 
most eloquent of his letters. 

In the winter of 1795 his con- 
stitution, broken by cares, irregu- 
larities, and passions, fell into a 
rapid decline. The summer re- 
turned ; but only to shine on his 
sickness and his grave. In July his 
mind wandered into delirium; and, 
m the same month, a fever, on the 
fourth day of its continuance, 
closed his life and sufferings, in his 
anercigheh year. 

atever were the faults of 
Burns, he lived unstained by a 
mean or dishonest action. To have 
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died without debt, after supporting 
a family on 70/. a year, bespeaks, 
after all, but little of the spend. 
thrift. That income, on account 
of his incapacity to perform his 
duty» was even reduced to one 
half of its amount, at the sir 
of his dying sickness; and humi- 
liating threats of punishment, for 
Opinions uttered in the confi- 
dence of private conversation, were 
among the last returns which the 
government of Scotland made to 
the man, whose genius attaches 
a ble associations to the name 
of his country. 

His death seemed to efface the 
recollection of his faults, and of 

litical differences, still harder to 
be forgotten. All the respectable 
inhabitants of Dumfries attended 
his funeral, whilst the volunteers of 
the city, and two regiments of na- 
tive fencibles, attended with so- 
lemn music, and paid military ho- 
nours at the grave of thcir illustri- 
ous countryman. 

Burns has given an elixir of life 
to his native dialect. The Scottish 
“Tam o’ Shanter” will be read 
as long as any English production 
of the same century. The im- 
pression of his genius is deep and 
universal; and, viewing him mere- 
ly as a poet, there is searcely any 
other regret connected with his 
name, than that his productions, 
with all their merit, short of 
the talents which he possessed. 
That he never attempted any great 
work of fiction or invention, may 
be partly traced to the cast of his 
genius, and partly to his circum- 
stances and defective education. 
His poetical temperament was that 
of trans rather than 
steady inspiration. Whatever he 
might have written, was likely to 
have been fraught with passion, 
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There is always enough of interest 
in life to cherish the feelings of a 
man of genius; but it requires 
knowledge to enlarge and enrich 
his imagination. Of that knowledge 
which unrolls the diversities of 
human manners, adventures, and 
characters to a poet’s study, he 
could. have no great share ; al- 
though he stamped the little trea- 
sure which he possessed in the mint- 
age of sovereign genius. It has been 
asserted, that he received all the 
education which is requisite for a 
poet: he had learned reading, wri- 
ting, and arithmetic; and he had 
dipped into French and geometry. 
To a poet, it must be owned, the 
three last of those acquisitions 
were quite superfluous. His edu- 
cation, it is also affirmed, was 
equal to Shakspeare’s: but, withe 
out intending to make any com- 
parison between the genius of the 
two bards, it should be recollect- 
ed that Shakspeare lived in an age 
within the verge of chivalry, an 
age overflowing with chivalrous 
and romantic reading; that he was 
led by his vocation to have daily 
recourse to that kind of reading ; 
that he dwelt on the spot which 
gave him constant access to it, 
and was in habitual intercouise 
with men of genius. Burns, after 
growing up to manhood uncer 
toils which exhausted his physical 
frame, acquired a scanty know- 
ledge of modern books, of books 
tending for the most part to regu- 
late the judgement more than to 
exercise the Taney. In the whole 
tract of his reading, there seems to 
be little that could cherish his in- 
Ventive faculties. One material 
of poetry he certainly possessed, 
independent of books, in the le- 
gendary superstitions cf his native 
country. But with all that he 


tells us of his early love of those 
superstitions, they seem to have 
come home to his mind with go 
many ludicrous associations of vy). 
gar tradition, that it maybe doabt- 
ed if he could have turned them to 
account in an elevated work of 
fiction. Strongly and admirably 
as he paints the supernatural in 
“Tam o’ Shanter,’’ yet there, as 
every where else, he makes it sub- 
servient to comic effect. The for. 
tuitous wildness and sweetness of 
his strains may, after all, set aside 
every regret that he did not at- 
tempt more superb and regular 
structures of fancy. He describes, 
as he says, the sentiments which he 
saw and felt in himself and his 
rustic compeers around him. His 
page is a lively image of the con- 
temporary life and country from 
which he sprung. He brings back 
old Scotland to us with all her 
homefelt endearments, her simple 
customs, her festivities, her sturd 
prejudices, and orthodox zeal, 
ith a power that excites, alter- 
nately, the most tender and mirth 
ful sensations. After the full ac- 
count of his pieces which Dr. Cur- 
rie has given, the English reader 
can have nothing new to learn re- 
specting them, On one power- 
fully comic piece Dr. Currie has 
not disserted, namely, “ The Holy 
Fair.” It is enough, however, to 
mention the humour of this pro- 
duction, without recommending 
its subject. Burns, indeed, only, 
laughs at the abuses of a sacred 
institution ; but the theme was of 
unsafe approach, and he ought to 
have avoided it. eF 
He meets us, in hiscompositions, 
undisguisedly as a peasant. At 
the same time, his observations g° 
extensively into life, like those, 
a man who felt the proper dign" oF 
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‘of human nature in the character 
ofa peasant. The writer of some 
of the severest strictures that ever 
-have been passed upon his poetry* 
conceives, that his beauties are con- 
siderably defaced by a portion of 
false taste and vulgar sentiment. 


which adhere to him from his low — 


education. That Burns’seducation, 
or rather the want of it, excluded 
him from much knowledge, which 
might have fostered his inventive 
ingenuity, seems to be clear ; but 
his circumstances cannot be admit- 
‘ted to have communicated vulga- 
rity to the tone of his sentiments. 
They have not the sordid taste of 
low condition. It is objected to 
him, that he boasts too much of 
his own independence; but, in 

reality, this boast is neither fre- 
quent nor obtrusive: and it is in 
itself the expression of a manly and 
laudable feeling. So far from call- 
ing up disagreeable recollections 
of rusticity, his sentimentstriumph, 
by their natural energy, ovet those 
false and fastidious distinctions 
which the mind is but too apt to 
form in allotting its sympathies to 
the sensibilities of the rich and 
ag He carries us into the hum- 

le scenes of life, not to make us 
dole out our tribute of charitable 
compassion to paupers and cot- 
tagers, but to make us feel with 
them on equal terms, to make us 
enter into their passions and inter- 
ests, and share our hearts with 
them as with brothers and sisters 
of uie human species. 

He is taxed, in the same place, 
with perpetually affecting to de- 
ride the virtues of prudence, regu- 
larity,and decency ; and with being 
imbued with the sentimentality of 
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German novels. Any thing more 
remote from German sentiment 
than Burns’s poetry could not ea- 
sily be mentioned. But is he de- 
praved and licentious in a compre- 
hensive view of the moral charac- 
ter of his pieces? The overgenial 
freedom of a few assuredly ought 
not to fix this character upon the 
whole of them, It is a charge 
which we should hardly expect to 
see preferred against the author of 
és The Cotter’s Saturday Night.” 
He is the enemy, indeed, of that 
selfish and niggardly spirit which 
shelters itself under the name of 
prudence; but that pharisaical 
disposition has seldom been a fa- 
vourite with poets. Nor should 
his maxims, .which inculcate cha- 
rity and candour in judging of 
human frailties, be interpreted as 
a serious defence of them, as when 
he says, ~ 
** Then gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentlier sister woman, 
Though they may gang a kennan 


wrang; 
To step aside is human. 


Who made the heart, ’tis he alone 
Decidedly can try us; 

He knows each chord, its various tone, 
Each spring its various bias,” 


It is still more surprising, that a 
critic, capable of so eloquently 
developing the traits of Burns’s 
genius, should have found fault 
with his amatory strains for want 
of polish, and “ of that chivalrous 
tone of gallantry, which uniformly 
abases itself in the presence of the 
object of its devotion.” Every 
reader must recall abundance of 
thoughts in his love songs, to 
which any attempt to superadd a 
tone of gallantry would not be 


* Critiqueon the characterof Burns,in the Edinburgh Review, Article, Cromek’s 
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“ To gild refined gold, to paint the rose, 

Or add fresh perfume to the violet,” 
but to debase the metal, and to 
take the odour and colour from 
the flower. It is exactly this su- 

iority to “ abasement” and po- 
fish which is the charm that di- 
stinguishes Burns from the herd of 
erotic songsters, from the days of 
the trobadours to the presenttime. 
He wrote from impulses more 
sincere than the spirit of chivalry ; 
and even lord Surrey and sir 
Philip Sidney are cold and unin- 
teresting lovers in comparison 
with the rustic Burns, 

The praises of his best pieces I 
have abstained from re-echoiag, 
as there is no epithet of admira- 
tion which they deserve which has 
not been bestowed upon them, 
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One point must be conceded to 
the strictures on his poetry, to 
which I havealready alluded, that 
his personal satire was fierce and 
acrimonious, I am not, how. 
ever, disposed to consider his at. 
tacks on Rumble John, and Holy 
Willie, as destitute of wit; and 
his poem on the clerical settle. 
ments at Kilmarnock, blends a 
good deal of ingenious metaphor 
with his accustomed humour, 
Even viewing him as a satirist, 
the last and humblest light in 
which he can be regarded as a 
poet, it may still be said of him, 


** His style was witty, though it bad 
some gall; 
Something he might have mended 
so may all,” 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 





HE remark with which we 
introduced this portion of the 

New Annual Register last year, 
applieswith equal justice and truth 
to the year 1819. ‘Travels are a 
more numerous < ager: of publi- 
cations than works of any other 
description. Besides more general 
and permanent causes and reasons 
which would operate to produce 
this circumstance, there are others 
of a particular and temporary na- 
ture, of which we shall takea slight 
and cursory notice. In the fest 
place, for nearly a quarter of a 
century the inhabitants of this em- 
pire could not indulge that fond- 
ness for visiting foreign countries, 
for which they have always been 
distinguished: the revolutionary 
war with France, so different in 
its nature from all preceding wars, 
absolutely precluded them from 
visiting France, or any part of the 
continent over which France exer- 
cised authority; or, if it did not 
absolutely preclude them, it at 
least rendered travelling danger- 
ous, or highly uncomfortable and 
unsafe; and deprived it of most 
of those sources of pleasure or in- 
formation for which it is usually 
undertaken. Hence travels abroad 
were rare during the revolution- 
war, whereas travels in Bri- 
tain and Ireland were more fre- 
quent and common. The conse- 
quence was, that our own country 
particularly the more remote and 


less known parts of it, such as the 
Hi ghlands of Scotland, were often 
visited ; and an acquaintance was 
formed with them, to which, to 
our shame be it spoken, the greater 
portion of the inhabitants of the 
more southern and more highly 
favoured districts of Britain had 
hitherto been strangers. 

In the second place, after the 
termination of the revolutionary 
war, a strong curiosity and intere 
est were naturally excited to ascer- 
tain by personal observation, ine 
quiry, and survey, what actual 
changes had been brought about 
in France, and in those countries 
which she had overrun, by the new 
principles and practice of governe 
ment to which they had been so 
long subject. From this cause it 
happened, that immediately after 
the peace, and, indeed, almost to 
the present time, such immense 
crowds of people have passed over 
to the continent, particularly to 
France. 

Lastly, (not to enumerate other 
causes, so obvious that they need 
not be pointed out, ) the habits and’ 
facilities of composition, which 
nearly all people above the lowest 
classes now enjoy ; and the corre- 
sponding habits of reading, which 
are now spread over nearly the 
whole surface of society, have cone 
tributed essentially to inundate the 
literary world with books of tra- 
vels. The very facility of com- 
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position, by which the present age 
is distinguished, united with the 
universal fondness for reading, for 
which it is equally distinguished, 
has rendered writers and readers 
much less fastidious than they 
used to be: a century ago, to pub- 
lish a book was a presumptuous 
and arduous undertaking ; now, 
almost every body —especiaily, 
every body who has travelled— 
deems himself fully adequate to 
the task. A century ago, if as many 
books had been published as are 
at present, readers would not have 
been found for them. It is not, 
however, exactly true on this sub- 
ject, asit is with respect to mer- 
chandize produced by bodily la- 
bour, that the demand for books 
has been increased by the greater 
cheapness of the article; for the 
rice of books has increased almost 
in the same ratio as their number, 
It might be supposed and ex- 
pected, that the present age, hav- 
ing been favoured with so many 
books of travels in almost every 
part of the world, would now be 
perfectly acquainted with almost 
every part; especially when we 
take into account the facilities and 
advantages (pointed out in our last 
volume) which travellers of the 
present day enjoy over those of 
any preceding period. We of this 
age certainly are better acquainted 
with every part of the world than 
our forefathers were; but not near- 
ly so much more as the great ine 
crease of books of travels would na- 
turally lead usto suppose. The re- 
mark that hasbeen applied to bocks 
of the present age generally, may 
be applied with peculiar propriety 
and force to books of travels ; few 
of them seem destined to become 
standard works: theyare generally 
published in a splendid and ex- 


pensive manner in quarto, and 
sold at a very high price, The 
quarto edition is principally bought 
by those who adorn and fill their 
libraries with such books, A se. 
cond edition, in the more humble 
and less expensive form of octavo, 
is then published ; but, with few 
exceptions, this edition satisfies the 
public curiosity, so that withina 
very few years, the work is as little 
heard of or asked for, as if it had 
been published half a century, 
What is the cause of this? With 
respect to books of trav |s, there 
is, perhaps, a cause peculiar to 
them, as well as the cause which 
operates on them in common with 
nearly all the works of the present 
age. They are written by men 
not qualified for the task:—a per- 
son has been abroad for a few 
months ; he went, most probably 
ignorant of the language of the 
country into which he travelled, 


and uninformed of the points on 


which he ought to make observa- 
tions and inquiries, and also of 
what had been previously written 
onit. Thus destitute of the neces- 
sary preparation, he adds to his 
incompetency by the rapidity 
with which he travels, by trust- 
ing to what he hears, instead of 
his own observations ; and, on his 
return, he enlarges his few, scanty, 
and erroneous notes into the bulk 
of a good sized volume, by con 
sulting and extracting from 
works of previous travellers. 
We are therefore, notwithstand- 
ing books of travels are issuing 
from the press in such constant 
and regular succession, as almost 
to render it impossible, even for 
the man who has nothing else to 
do, to read them diligently 
attentively, still without standaré 
books of travels in many mterest- 
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ing parts of the world, It may 
seem unjust, fastidious, and even 
absurd, to contend, that even with 
respect to Italy, our books of tra- 
vels are deficient ; and yet, in our 
opinion, it is so. We have, to be 
sure, information as minute and 
vatious as it possibly can be, on 
the subject of the antiquities and 
paintings of Italy ; but there are 
still materials for a very good 
work on its statistics, agriculture, 
and the habits arid manners, and 
political condition of its inhabi- 
tants. Indeed the points to which 
we have alluded, in reference to 
Italy, are those which, with na- 
tural history in its most compre- 
hensive sense, would constitute a 
rich harvestfor travellers in almost 
every country of the world. None 
of these—statistics, agriculture, 
manufactures, commerce, habits, 
manners, political condition, na- 
tural history, particularly geology, 
mineralogy, and climate,— have 
been attended to by travellers as 
their importance demands. 
Notwithstanding all the books 
of travels in France, which have 
been poured from the press in such 
abundance within these last five 
years, we have not one that can 
be compared, either with respect 
to the information it conveys, or 
to the interesting manner in which 
that information is given, to Ar- 
thur Yoong’s Travels in’ 1787, 
8,and 9, We have another stan- 
dard book of travels regarding 
= cama Wy allude to Townshend’s 
avels in Spain. So far as in- 
formation goes, it is nearly equal 
to Young’s Travels in France, 
though it is in a great measure 
destitute of that interest, which 
Mr. Young has infused into his 
work, by his lively manner, afi 


the insight which he has given his 
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readers into his own feelings and 
sentiments. 

The two great and character. 
istic faults of modern travels con- 
sist in the trifling incidents which 
they relate, and the almost entire 
exclusion of some or all of the tos 
pics to which we have already al- 
luded. It is true, that national 
as well as individual character 
often appears more distinctly and 
forcibly in trifling acts and com. 
mon situations, than on more ime 
portant and rare occasions ; but 
it requires great judgement and 
good sense to select only such 
trifling acts and common situa. 
tions as do illustrate character 3 
and it requires no every day ta- 
lents to draw from them, when 
thus selected, only what does il- 
lustrate character. In many cases, 
the attempt fails, and then tedi- 
ousness is the natural and unas 
voidable consequence, In short, 
‘before a traveller is qualified to 
write a really yood book ot travels, 
he ought to possess (independent 
of scientific information) two qua- 
lifications :—he ought to have an 
excellent tact of selecting what is 
interesting and important, and 
into what he does select, he ought 
to be able to infuse such a portion 
of life and spirit, as will induce 
his reader to believe that he is the 
companion of his travels. 

The following are the principal 
voyages and travels which have 
appeared during the year 1819; 
Dr. Clarke’s ‘Travels, last part.— 
Ross’s Voyage of Discovery— 
Macmichael’s Journey from Mos- 
cow to Constantinople. — Bow- 
dich’s Mission to the Kingdom of 
Ashantee.— Fitaclarence’s Jour- 
hey overland from India.—Dod- 
well’s ‘Tour in Greece, — First 
impressions, or a Tour as: the 
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tinent, by Marianne Baillie. —Tra- 
vels in various Countries in the 
East, by Sir Wm. Ousely; and 
Hall’s Travels in France. 

We shall reserve what we have 
to say on such of these works as 
we intend to give extracts from, 
and, at present, confine our re- 
marks to the others, 

Dr, Clarke’s Travels, last part, 
The merits and defects of Dr. 
Clarke’s Travels must be well 
known to our readers, as it is now 
nearly ten ~e since the first part 
was published. That they possess 
considerable merit is evident from 
the circumstance that they seem 
to enjoy a greater chance of be- 
coming a standard work than 
most of the books of travels, or, 
indeed, we might add, than most 
works published since the time 
when the first volume appeared, 
The information they contain is 
extremely various, in general ac~ 
curate, told in an interesting man- 
ner, and adds very much to our 
knowledge ofthecountriesthrough 
which he travelled, The principal 
fault of the work is its extreme 
bulk ; and this might have been 
avoided, had Dr. Clarke not en- 
tered more than was necessary, 
and more than will be interesting 
to the generality of his readers, on 
topics of antiquarian research, and 
not unfrequently dilated on to- 
pics interesting in themselves, till 
they pall on the appetite, and 
weaken the attention of the reader. 
In one most important. respect 
Dr. Clarke excels most travellers; 
he ape to his travels a:mind 
well informed on almost every 
subject which could possibly at- 
tract his attention while travelling ; 
hence there is more science and 
learning united, brought to bear 
on the countries he visited, than 
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are to be found in the enerality 
of travellers: he aie some 
of our old travellers with 

to pene nine but he far excels 
them, as indeed might beexpected, 
in science. He is not equal to 
Humboldt in genius and philo 
sophical speculation ; but if not 
so daring, he is, on the other hand, 
a safer guide, 

Ross’s Voyage of Discovery dis. 
appointed most people ; partly be. 
cause it was thought he had re 
turned when he was very near 
what probably was the great ob. 
ject of his voyage, and partly 

ecause his work did not afford 
much information with respect to 
the countries that he actually vi- 
sited, We must confess, however, 
that we cannot agree with those 
who attach much importance to 
discoveries, either near the North 
Pole, or in the centre of Africa. 
Even if a passage were discovered 
into the Pacific Ocean near the 
Pole, it would not be practicable 
except for a very short period each 
year, and even then it would be 
extremely dangerous and difficult, 
With regard to the central parts 
of Africa, the sandy deserts, the 
climate, the untameable savage- 
ness of the inhabitants, all present 
obstacles which we do not think 
we are justified in noneenreney 
to overcome, unless some m 
greater. benefits to commerce oF 
science will probably ensue, than 
at present appear. 

ar ere ra 

Greece, its antiquities, an 
topic, connected with or illustra 
tive of its ancient history, that 
that author must 


ss a sare 
ee who wou aden y any 
novelty when treating on 

try. This excellence Mr, Dod- 
well’s work on. Greece poseort 
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fis views and descriptions of the 
antiquities are most luminous, and 
convey a much better ideaof them 
than isto be gained in any other 
work ; while on most other topics 
which we would wish to see treat- 
ed by a traveller in a country with 
which our earliest as well as our 
noblest associations are connected, 
he is equally attractive and in- 
structive. 

The First Impressions of Mrs. 
Baillie is a work of no pretensions : 
it is in fact what its title indicates, 
the thoughts and feelings of a 
candid, acute, and intelligent per- 
son, who never before had visited 
the countries she describes, and it 
is impossible that a work written 
by such a person should not be 
interesting as well as instructive. 

Sir William Ousely’s Travelsin 
various Countries of the East con- 
tains a description, as far as his 
own observation extended, of the 
state of the countries of the east, 
more particularly Persia, in 1810, 
18i1,and 1812; and also the 
illustration of many subjects of 
antiquarian research, history, geo- 
graphy, philology and miscella- 
neous literature,with extracts from 
rare and valuable oriental manu- 
scripts. This volume contains, 
besides descriptions of extraordi- 
nary ceremonies and remarkable 
objects, anecdotes of eminent per- 
sonages, relations of public occur- 
rences and private adventures, and 
observations on men and manners. 
Sir William went with his brother 
sir Gore Ousely to Persia in 1819, 
as his private secretary: this cir- 
cumstance, united to the oriental 


learning which he possesses, gives 
to this work a considerable degree ; 
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of merit and interest, which how- 
ever are lessened by the compla- 
cency and prolixity with which 
he dwells on trivial adventures of 
his own. In short, there is too 
much egotism, and too great a 
fondness for learned trifling in the 
work, Some degree of egotism is 
not only pardonable but even 
interesting in a book of travels, 
so far as it tends to introduce the 
reader to the traveller, display 
his character, and connect them 
together; butin this work there 
is by far too much of it. 

We must confess we have been 
much disappointed in Hall’s Tra- 
velsin France: wehad read a 
very interesting work of his, Tra- 
vels in America, in which he gave 
a lively picture of American man- 
ners and society: we therefore 
naturally wet that in travel. 
ling through France, the same 
topics would have engaged his 
attention: unfortunately however, 
both for himself and his readers, 
he has chosen to occupy himself 
principally about Paris, and not 
about the inhabitants there, but 
the buildings, paintings, &c. In 
this he did wrong, for these sub- 


jects have been exhausted by 


writers better qualified to treat of 
them than captain Hall ; whereas 
the state of society, manners, and 
habits; political constitution, and 
opinionsof France,especially of the 
people in the country, are yet very 
imperfectly known; and we are 


sure, from what captain Hall has 


done for America on these topics, 


that he could .have produced 
an equally interesting book on 
France. 


A Jove- 
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A Journey from Moscow to ConsTAntinop ce ; with a Continuation 
of the Route to Jervsatem, the Deap Sea, Perra, Damascus, 
' Barssc, Parmyra, &c. in the Years 1817 and 1818, 


[By Witttam Macmicuact, M.D. &c. 4to,] 


“AP ioe first portion of this vo- 


lume, containing the journey 
from Moscow toConstantinople, is 
very amusing, from the insight it 
affords into the manners of the 
different nations inhabiting this 
tract of country ; and it is written 
in a lively and pleasant manner, 
Perhaps if there had been an in- 
fusion of more science, or if the 
traveller's time had permitted him 
to render his observations and in- 
quiries more extensive and parti- 
cular, the substantial merit of the 
work would have been increased. 
The second portion is uncom- 
monly interesting: it introduces 
us almost to a new world,—to a 
world of which we had hitherto 
heard much but learned little : the 
information it contains respecting 
the Dead Sea, and the discoveries 
made at Petra, particularly de- 
serves this character, We do not 
know any discovery so curious 


and aig | since that of 
Palmyra and Balbec, as that of 
Petra. 


The Gyrpstes of Motpavia. 


The Moldavian boyars were 
exhibiting themselves in the streets 
of Kichenu im their most showy 
equipages. For our own: part 
we were serenaded by a band of 
gypsies, tall, swarthy fellows, who 
ree ‘very discordantly 
with their voices, five violins, on 
which they played various plain- 
tive Moldavian airs. As this ex- 


traordinary race of people forms 





a very considerable part of the 
th PKG of Moldavia and Wal. 
achia, and we had frequent op. 
portunities of observing them af- 
terwards, a slight notice of their 
present condition, &c. may not be 
without interest, The Cynganis 
are stated to equal in number the 
native peasantry of Moldavia; 
and it seems now pretty generally 
agreed to consider them of Indian 
extraction. This opinion rests 
chiefly on similarity of language, 
and some analogies, perhaps ra. 
ther fanciful, that are conceived 
to exist between the habits of the 
lower class of Hindus and those 
of the wandering tribes of gypsies, 
Of the latter resemblances the 
chief are a fondness for red dress- 
es, the stone anvil used in their 
favourite occupation of black 
smiths, the voluptuous dances of 
their women, and their trade of 
fortune-telling ; all of them cus- 
toms and propensities that are 
said to prevail equally among the 
Pariahs of Hindostan. They first 
made their appearance in Ger- 
many in 1417, from whence they 
have spread over the whole cont- 
nent of Europe. Slaves of the boy- 
ars, in Moldavia, under the de 
ding appellation of Bajarest, they 
are not employed in cultivating 
the soil ; but, like some of the 
serfs in Russia, obtain permission 
from their masters, on paying 42 
annual contribution, or odroc, to 
wander about the country, and 


exercise different mechanical ~ 
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The amount of this yearly tax is 
eighteen piastres for each chief of 
afamily, and they travel in troops 
of fifty or sixty tents, carrying a- 
long with them all they possess, 
encamping, with their cattle feed- 
ing round them, and chiefly exer- 
cising the trade of tinkers. This 
is the mode of life of the greater 
proportion of the gypsies; but 
there is another class that is fixed 
in the towns, where they become 
carpenters, masons, tailors, shoe- 
makers, and musicians. These 
latter; who have permanent resi- 
dences, are said to speak only 
“ Wallak,’’ like the natives of the 
country ; but the others who rove 
about, have a dialect peculiar to 
themselves ; and it is from an at- 
tentive comparison of yaridus 
words in this jargon with the lan- 
guage spoken by a people in Hin- 


Newly discovered ANtiquitizs in Anania Petraes, [61] 


dostan, that the chief argument 
has been drawn respecting their 
common origin. A rich Molda- 
vian noble will possess some hun- 
dred gypsies, whom he considers 
as so many cattle, obstinately re- 
fusing to sell them to a stranger, 
but occasionally effecting an ex- 


change of a few individuals with: 


a neighbouring boyar. The pil- 


fering and roguish dispositions. 


observable among them in Eng- 


land, characterize them also in. 


Moldavia; but the horrid stories 
of their being cannibals, and fond 
of the flesh of children, whom 
they stole for the purpose of after- 
wards devouring, and of which 
they were accused in Hungary, 
and, in consequence, executed in 
the reign of Maria Theresa, are 
idle, and utterly without founda- 
tion. 





Account of newly discovered Antiqurtirs in Arabia Petrxa, 
- derived from the personal Inspection of a recent Bririsu Tra- 


VELLER. 


R. Banxes, who has visited 
some of the most celebrated 
scenes in Arabia, intends, it is un- 
derstood, to publish, on his return 
home, an account of his excursion 
to Wadi Moosa (the valley of 
Oses), with engravings of the 
drawings which he made of the 
itherto undescribed excavated 
temples there; as well as of the 
ruins of Jerrasch, which excel in 
gtandeur and beauty even those 
of Palinyra and Balbec. 
his gentleman, in company 
With several other English travel- 
lers, left Jerusalem for Hebron, 
Where they viewed the mosque 
"tg over the tomb of Abra- 


They then proceeded to Kar* 
rac, along the fout of mountainsy 
where fragments of rock-salt in- 
dicated the natural origin of that 
intense brine, which is peculiarly 
descriptive of the neighbouring 
waters of the Dead Sea. 

Karrac is a fortress situated on 
the top of a hill, The entrance 
is formed by a winding passage 
cut through the living rock. It 
may be described as a mass of 
ruins. The inhabitants of the 
place are a mingled race of Mae 
anatiche and Christians, remark- 
ably hospitable, and living toge- 
ther in terms of freer intercourse 
than at Jerusalem. The women 
are not veiled, nor seemed to be 
subject 







































subject to any particular restraints. 
They passed into the valley of 
Ellasar, where they noticed some 
relics of antiquity, which, they 
conjectured, were of Roman ori- 
gin. They pursued their journey 
partly over a road paved with lava, 
and which was evidently a Roman 
work, to Shubac. In the neigh- 
bourhood of this place they en- 
countered some difficulties from 
the Arabs. The travellers, how- 
ever, after some captious negoti- 
ation, at last obtained permission 
to pass; but not to drink the 
waters. On crossing a stream, 
they entered on the wonders of 
Wadi Moosa. 

The first object that attracted 
their attention was a mausoleum, 
at the entrance of which stood two 
colossal animals, but whether lions 
or sphinxes they could not ascer- 
tain, as they were much defaced 
and mutilated. They then, ad- 
vancing towards the principal 
ruins, entered a narrow pass, va- 
rying from 15 to 20 feet in width, 
overhung by precipices, which 
rose to the general height of 200, 
sometimes reaching 500 feet, and 
darkening the path by their pro- 
jecting ledges, In some places, 
niches were sculptured in the 
sides of this stupendous gallery, 
and here and there rude masses 
stood forward, and bore a remote 
and mysterious resemblance to 
the figures of living things, but 
over which time a oblivion had 
drawn an inscrutable and ever- 
lasting veil. About a mile within 
this pass, they rode under an 
arch, perhaps that of an aqueduct, 
which connected the two sides 
together ; and they noticed several 

arthen pipes, which had formerly 
distributed water. 

Having continued to explore 
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the gloomy windings of this awfa] 
corridore for about two miles, the 
front of a superb temple burst on 
their view. A statue of Victory, 
with wings, filled the centre of an 
aperture in the upper part, ang 
groups of colossal figures, repre. 
senting a centaur, and a youn 
man, stood on each side of the 
lofty portico. This magnificent 
structure is entirely excavated 
from the solid rock, and preserved 
from the ravages of the weather 
by the projections of the over. 
hanging precipices, About 300 
yards beyond this temple they 
met with other astonishing erca- 
vations; and, on reaching the 
termination of the rock on their 
left, they found an amphitheatre, 
which had also been excavated, 
with the exception of the prosce- 
nium, and this had fallen into 
ruins, On all sides the rocks were 
hollowed into innumerable cham- 
bers and sepulchres ; and a silent 
waste of desolated palaces, and 
the remains of constructed edi- 
fices, filled the area to which the 
pass led. 

These ruins, which have ac- 
quired the name of Wadi Moosa, 
from that of a village in their vi- 
cinity, are the wreck of the city 
of Petra, which, in the time of 
Augustus Czsar, was the ress 
dence of a monarch, and the capi- 
tal of Arabia Petraza. The coun- 

was conquered by Trajan, and 
annexed by him to the province 
of Palestine. In more recent 
times, Baldwin I. king of Jerust- 
lem, having made himself 
master of Petra, gave it the name 
of the Royal Mountain. 

The travellers having gratified 
their wonder with the view of 
these stupendous works, went for- 


ward to Mount Hor, which they 
ascended, 
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ascended, and viewed a building 
on the top containing the tomb of 
Aaron; asimple stone monument, 
which an aged Arab shows to the 
pilgrims. ‘They finally proceeded 
to view the ruins of Jerrasch, 
which greatly exceed in magni- 
tude and beauty those of Pale 
myra, 

A grand colonade runs from 
the eastern to the western gates 
of the city, formed on both sides 
of marble columns of the Corin- 
thian order, and terminating in a 
semi-circle of sixty pillars of the 
Ionic order, crossed by another 
colonaderunning north and south. 
At the western extremity stands 
atheatre, of which the proscenium 
remains so entire, that it may be 
described as almost in a state of 
undecayed beauty. Two superb 
amphitheatres of marble, three 
glorious temples, and the ruins of 
gorgeous palaces, with fragments 
of sculpture and inscriptions, min- 
gled together, form an aggre- 
gate of ancient elegance, which 
surpasses all that popery has 
spared of the ancient grandeur of 
Rome. 

The same source, says the same 
publication, that has supplied us 
withthe interesting conversational 
notices of the antiquities of Ara- 
bia, has furnishedl the facts which 
constitute the basis of the follow- 
ing observations :— 

It has been ascertained that, 
between the first and second cata- 
racts of the Nile, there is a caste 
of the inhabitants, who do not 
consider themselves as the abori- 
Zines of the country. They do 
not resemble the other inhabitants 
in appearance, and they not only 
possess many customs peculiar to 
themselves, but even speak a lan- 
guage which has no affinity to 


that of Arabic; speaking also that 
language, but in a broken and 
rude dialect. This people possess 
a tradition among them, that 
their ancestors were led from their 
homes bya great king, with whom 
they conquered the country, and 
were left behind to keep it in pos- 
session: and they look forward 
to their native king coming again 
and resuming his authority. 

We should not omit to mention 
that the head, said to be that of 
Memnon, now in the British Mu- 
seum, did not belong to that ce- 
lebrated statue, The real head 
of Memnon is so defaced as not 
to be worth the trouble of sending 
home, even if it were easily prac- 
ticable, for it has been computed 
to weigh about 450 tons. We 
are likely soon however to be 

tified with the possession of the 
oot of Memnon, which is about 
two yards in length; and, among 
other curiosities, we also under- 
stand, the entire hand and arm of 
the same statue to which the gi- 
oe fist already in the museum 
longs, may be soon expected in 
Britain. 

But what we regard as one of 
the most curious of all the disco- 
veries, is the result of a visit late- 
ly made to the holy island of 
Flowers, the Coptic name of which 
we do not recollect; but the island 
is situated in the Nile, between 
Philz and Elephantine. In this 
sequestered spot, no stranger is 
permitted to enter except as a pil- 
grim. Here a number of unbu- 
ried mummies are still to be seen, 
without coffins, and placed only 
in their cerements, as if denied 
the rites of sepulture. We do 
therefore conceive, that it was 
from the custom of burying the 
good in this island, that the _— 
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of Charon, and the ferrying of 
the river Styx, took its rise. Hi- 
therto the fable has been supposed 


to refer to an island in the Late 
Mareotis, 








Mission from Care Coast Castre to AsHAnTer, with a statistical 
Account of that Kingdom, and Geographical Notices of oher 
Parts of the Inrertor of Arrica- By Mr. Bowpicn, 


HE account givenin this work 

of the Ashantees is extreme- 
ly curious; their country is with- 
in a week's journey of our settle- 
ment at Cape Coast Castle, and 
yet none of the people were ever 
seen til! the year L807, and the 
country was never visited till Mr. 
Bowdich’s mission. ‘lhe Ashan- 
tees differ from and far excel 
all the other savage nations of 
Africa in) many particulars; 
especially in the wonderful splen- 
dour, arising in many cases to 
actual magnificence, with which 
they adorn their habitations and 
also conduct their solemn and 
other public meetings. They have 
been justly compared to the in- 
habitants of Mexico, at its first 
invasion; nearly rivalling them 
in their manual skill, their general 
courtesy, their regular govern. 
ment, their powerful armies, and 
their immense treasures. Indeed 
some of Mr. Bowdich’s descrip- 
tions strike us with somethin 
like a feeling of distrust, there is 
such a splendour and magnifi- 
cence about them, and we fancy 
we are reading The Arabian 
Nights’, Entertainment, rather 
than a grave and sober book of 
travels. But we hardly think the 
author’s talents are equal to the 
invention, or even the embellish- 
ment of such scenes as he de- 


scribes. The book, indeed, is ill 
written; and we are continually 
interrupted and disgusted by the 
vanity and egotism of the author, 
which leads him to make very 
unfair and invidious remarks on 
Mr. James, the superior of the 
mission. With these drawbacks, 
the work may fairly be pronounced 
as one of the most curious and 
interesting that has appeared 
on Africa for a very long pe 
riod, 


ASswANTEE Customs, 


The yam custom is annual, 
just at the maturity of that 
veyetable, which is planted in 
December, and not eatenuntil the 
conclusion of the custom, the eate 
ly part of September, All the 
caboceers and captains, and the 
majority of the tributaries, are 
enjoined to attend, none being 
excused, but such as the kings of 
Intaand Dagwumba, (who send 
deputations -of their _ principal 
caboceers,) and those who have 
been dispatched elsewhere 0D 
public business. If a chief or 
caboceer has offended, or if his 
fidelity be suspected, he is seldom 
accused or punished until the yam 
custom, which they attend, {re 
quently unconscious and always 
uncertain of what may be laid to 


their charge. The yam — 
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is like the Saturnalia; neither 
theft, intrigue, nor assault are pu- 
nishable during its continuance, 
but the grossest liberty prevails, 
and each sex abandons itself to its 
assions, 

On Friday the 5th of Septem- 
ber, the number, splendour, and 
variety of arrivals, thronging from 
the different paths, was as asto- 
nishing as entertaining ; but there 
was an alloy in the gratification, 
for the principal caboceers sacri- 
ficed a slave ateach quarter of 
the town on their oe 

In the afternoon of Saturday, 
the king received all the caboceers 
and captains in the large area, 
where the Dankara canons are 
placed. The scene was marked 
with all the splendour of our own 
entré, and many additional novel- 
ties. The crush in the distance 
was awful and distressing. All 
the heads of the kings and cabo- 
ceers whose kingdoms had been 
conquered, from Sai Tootoo to 
the present reign, with those of 
the chiefs who had been executed 
for subsequent revolts, were dis- 
played by two parties of execution- 
ers, each upwards of a hundred, 
who passed in an impassioned 
dance, with some of the most irre- 
sistible grimace, some with the 
most frightful gesture; they clash- 
edtheir knives on the sculls, in 
which sprigs of thyme were in- 
serte , to keep the spirits from 
troubling the king. ‘d never felt 
so grateful for being born in a 
civilized country. Firing and 
drinking palm-wine were the only 
divertissemens to the ceremony of 
the caboceers presenting them- 
selves to the king: we left the 
ground at ten o’clock ; the uproar 
continued till four in the cgi. 
aa which the king retired. 

819, 


I have attempted a drawing, it is 
by no means adequate, yet more 
so than description could be, 

On the left side of the drawing 
is a group of captains dancing 
and firing, as described in our en- 
tré. Above is the fanciful stand. 
ard of a chief, who is preceded 
and followed by numerous attend- 
ants ; he is supported round the 
waist by a confidential slave, and 
one wrist is so heavily laden with 
gold, that it is supported on the 

ead of a small boy; with the 
other hand he is saluting a seated 
caboceer, sawing the air by a mo- 
tion from the wrist. His umbrella 
is sprung up and down to increase 
the breeze, and large grass fans 
are also playing : his handsomest 
slave vid Sollows, bearing on her 
head a small red leather trunk, 
full of gold ornaments, and rich 
cloth; behind are soldiers and 
drummers, who throw their white- 
washed drums in the air, and 
catch them again with much agi- 
lity and grimace, as they walk 
along. Boys are in the front, 
bearing elephants’ tails, fly-flap- 
rs, &c.; and his captains, with 
uplifted swords, are aor 
forward the musicians and sol- 
dicrs. Amongst the latter is the 
stool, so stained with blood that 
it is thought decent to cover is 
with red silk. Behind the musi- 
cians is Odumata, coming round 
to join the procession in his state 
hammock lined with red taffeta, 
and smoking under his umbrella, 
at the top of which is a stuffed 
leopard. Under the next umbrel- 
la is the royal stool thickly cased 
in gold. Gold pipes, fans of ose 
trich wing-feathers, captains seat- 
ed with gold swords, wolves’ 
heads and snakes as large as life 
of the same metal depending 
E from 
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from the handles, girls bearing 
silver bowls, body guards, &c. &c. 
are mingled together, till we come 
to the king seated in a chair of 
ebony and gold, and dressed much 
in the same way as described at 
the firstinterview. He is holding 
up his two fingers to receive the 
oath of the captain to the right, 
who, pointing to a distant coun- 
try, vows to conquer it. On the 
right and left of the state um- 
brella are the flags of Great Bri- 
tain, Holland, and Denmark, 
A group of painted figures are 
dancing up tothe king in the most 
eenerogers attitudes, beating 
time with their long knives on the 
sculls stuck full of thyme. On the 
right of the king is the eunuch 
who superintends the group of 
small boys, the children of the 
nobility waving elephants’ tails, 
(spangled with gold,) feathers, 
&c.; behind him are the above- 
mentioned captainand other chiefs 
dressed as in the left end of the 
drawing. Musicians, seated and 
standing, are playing on instru- 
ments cased or plated with gold. 
The manner of drinking palm- 
wine is exhibited in the next 
yroup: a boy kneels beneath with 
a second bowl to catch the drop- 
pin m (ie being a great luxury to 
suffer the liquor to run over the 
beard), whilst the horns flourish, 
and the captains halloo out the 
strong names. ‘The Moors are 
easily distinguished by their caps 
and preposterous turbans. The 
back of the whole assembly is lined 


with royal soldiers, and the com- 
moner ones are ranged in front, 
with here and there a captain and 
a group of musicians, who, some 
with an old cocked hat, séme 
with a soldier’s jacket, &c. &c. 
afford a ludicrous appearance, 





_ Aswantresr Customs. 


The next morning the king op. 
dered a‘large quantity of rum to 
be poured into brass pans, in ya. 
rious parts of the town : the 
crowd pressing around, and drigk. 
ing like hogs; freemen and 
slaves, women and children, strik- 
ings kicking, and trampling each 
other under foot, pushed head 
foremost into the pans, and spill. 
ing much more \ they drank. 
In less than an hour, excepting the 
principal men, not a sober person 
was to be seen. 

A bout a hundred persons, most. 
ly culprits reserved, are generally 
sacrificed, in different quarters of 
the town, at this custom. Seve- 
ral slaves were also sacrificed at 
Bantama, over the large brass 
pan, their blood mingling with 
the various vegetable and animal 
matter within, (fresh and putri- 
fied), to complete the charm, and 
produce invincible fetish, All 
the chiefs kill several slaves, that 
their blood may flow into the hole 
from whence the new yam istaken. 
Those who cannot afford to kill 
slaves, take the head of one al- 
ready sacrificed and place it on the 
hole. 

The royal gold ornaments are 
melted down every yam custom, 
and fashioned intonew patterns, as 
novel as possible. This isa piece 
of state policy very imposing on 
the populace and the tributary 
chiefs who pay but an annual visit. 

About ten days after the cus 
tom, the whole of the royal house- 
hold eat new yam for the first 
time, in the market place, the 
king attending. The next day 
he and the captains set off for 
Sarrassoo before sunrise, t0 pet 
form their annual ablutions int 
river Dah. Almost all the "» 
habitants follow him. 
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Visit to the Pyramips. [67] 


Journey overland from Ixpra in 1817—1818. 


[By Lieut.-Col. FirzCrarence. ] 


Visit to the Pyramips. 
HE officers in the British 
army have largely and ho- 
nourably participated in the very 
generally diffused love for litera- 
ture and science. For many years 
past they have had excellent op- 
rtunities of displaying this feel- 
ing,—and they have not neglected 
them, since much of our informa- 
tion respecting foreign countries 

is derived from their writings. 

Lieut.-col. FitzClarence follows 
in the path thus chalked out in a 
manner highly creditable to him- 
self; he has given to the public a 
lively and interesting book, which 
er how much maybe acquired 

y an accurate and attentive ob- 
server, and by one who suffers 
no opportunity to pass by,—even 
while his journey is necessarily 
very rapid, and attended with 
such difficulties and dangers as 
create a constant demand on his 
time and thoughts. 

“ IT now determined to ascend 
the great pyramid, and we 
walked together to the entrance, 
which is on the north side, where, 
leaving Mr. Salt and Belzoni, I 
started with a few Arabs to under- 
takethedifficulttask. It was by the 
north-east angle that I climbed 
up, for the stenes which form the 
steps are from three to four feet 
righ ; but after mounting a con- 
siderable way, I was completely 
fatigued ; and, added to this, a 
violent north wind blew the sand 
from the desert cuhtinually over 
me. If [looked down, I was affect- 
ed with sickness, and Ihad nocom- 
panion to stimulate me by emu- 


Jation; but my _ perseverance, 
which was about to take its flight, 
rallied afresh on my recollecting 
the regret I should feel did I not 
overcome the difficulties : and af- 
ter many halts to rest, and a good 
deal of assistance from the Arabs, 
whom I caused to takehold of each 
arm, I at last gained the summit. 
This pyramid by geometrical 
measurement is 577 feet high, 
from its base to its summit. This 
is somewhat more than if the Mo- 
nument were placed on the highest 
summit of St. Paul’s ; and when 
an inhabitant of London is told 
that the area on which it stands is 
about the extent of Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, he will form a fair and 
adequate conception of the sort 
of object which it exhibits, About 
2-3ds up the north-east angle of 
the pyramid, there is a small 
cave or hole, about twelve feet 
deep and high, which appears to 
have been formed by removing 
several large stones. The view 
from the top is extraordinary; and 
far from this building ending in 
a point, which it appears to do at 
a distance, there is a space of at 
least 20 feet square, It looks, 
indeed, as if it had never been 
finished.—I observed the pyra- 
mids of Sacarrah at a distance, 
towards the south-east, and think 
there must be more than twenty 
of them, of which I understand 
the greater number have not been 
opened. The two causeways 
spoken of by Herodotus take a 
direction from the pyramids, one 
to the north-east, and the other 


considerably to the eastward of 
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south-east, and are astonishing 
works. I followed them with my 
eye towards the Mokuttum moun- 
tain, till lost in the distance. 

The line which bounds the cul- 
tivation and the desert is seen 
most perceptibly from this height, 
and the crop of green corn is not 
two yards from the burning sand ; 
thus marking the utmost extent 
of the yearly inundation. The 
desert extends to the westward, 
till, in the horizon, it is blended 
with the sky. As it has been 
customary for travellers to in- 
scribe their names on the summit, 
I chose a place for mine on the 
same stone on which lord Belmore 
had inscribed his, that of his lady, 
and that of his lordship’s brother, 
capt. Corry. There was also the 
name of Rosa on the stone, which 
I concluded was that of some en- 
terprising damsel, and gave her 
all due credit for her successful 
attempt; but have since learnt 
that it was the cognomen of her 
ladyship’s lap-dog. The calca- 
reous stone is very soft, and I 
found great facility in carvin 
mine, though a very long one. 
looked for the names of the va- 
rious persons who had previously 
visited it.—I found that of lord 
Hutchinson, with the date 1801. 
Several French names with the 
date, An 9, of the republic. I 
also saw that of Chateaubriand, 
and somebody has taken the 
pains to engrave under “ ¢/ av’ 
étoit pas ici,”” which I was assured 
is really the fact. It was my wish 
to have dated some letters I in- 
tended for India, from the top of 
the great pyramid; but I found 
the Arabs had only brought up my 
memorandum-book and pencil, 

In descending, which I much 
dreaded, being always affected 
with giddiness in looking down 





Vistr to the Prramips. 


from a height, I found it extreme. 
ly easy ; the reason I know Not, 
except my being aware that the 
alternative was to remain the rest 
of my days upon the top of the 
pyramid, or of continually look. 
ing down during my descent; 
and I had no return of my usual 
complaint. I found my compa. 
nions at the entrance, and after 
resting a short time, was accom. 
panied by Belzoni through the in- 
terior, which is a most distressing 
and fatiguing perambulation. So 
much has been said by all tra. 
vellers of this pyramid, that I 
should have passed it over, had 
it not been for the late discovery 
of capt. Caviglia. The extreme 
heat of the interior is not to be 
described ; and what with climb. 
ing, scrambling, and advancing 
up the steep passage, particularly 
after my previous fatigue, I do 
not recollect of ever being so 
distressed. 

I am happy to have it in my 
power to vindicate the character 
of a British officer in the cam- 
paign of 1801, who has been ac- 
cused of being the first defacer of 
the sarcophagus in this pyramid; 
for it is stated by Tavernier, who 
visited Egypt 100 years before 
any English soldier set his foot 
here, that it was customary for 
travellers to break off pieces and 
carry them away. He adds, the 
stone, &c. of which it is formedis 
very hard, and very neat when 
polished, which induces many to 
break off pieces to make seals of ; 
but it requires a strong arm and 
a good hammer to knock off a 
bit. The individual above al- 
luded to was a gallant officer of 
Highlanders, who has been load- 
ed with the epithets Goth, Vandal, 
sacrilegious destroyer, for having 


broke off a piece of this monv- 
ment, 
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Exrepition to the Orinoco and Apurg. (69) 


ment, and when I viewed the in- 


having met this passage in Ta- 


jury I felt equally ready to dis- vernier, I think it right to do 
approve of his violation; but away a false impression.” 





Narrative of the Exrapition tothe Orinoco and Apurg, in 1817. 
[By Col. Hippesrey.] 


HIS work, as well as that of 

capt. Brown (from which we 
shall also give extracts), is in- 
teresting, more because it intro- 
duces us to acountry and a people 
of whom we know little, but who 
at the present moment are objects 
of great interest, than from the 
mass of information it conveys, or 
the manner in which it is written. 
Indeed, even if the abilities of the 
authors of these works had been 
much greater than they really 
are, the disappointment and vex- 
ation they experienced must have 
occupied their mind so complete- 
ly as to have precluded the pos- 
sibility of making many inquiries 
or observations. 


VENEZUELAN PORTRAITS AND 
CHARACTERS. 


Pasz.— Paez, the command- 
er in chief of the cavalry, is 
in stature somewhat below the 
middle size ; muscular, and even 
brawny ; his complexion is fair, 
and his countenance open, mild, 
and engaging : his usual dress is 
extremely plain, consisting of a 
dark blue jacket, a sabre, anda 
cocked hat with a silver rose or 
cockade, 

He is self-taught, and spran 
up allofa AO ho from we ey 
during the revolution, before 
which he was scarcely heard of. 
When it broke out, he was soon 
found at the head of a numerous 
body, avowedly for the purpose 


of aiding the cause of the re- 
public. his courage, intrepidity, 
repeated successes, and the num- 
ber of his followers, speedily gain- 
ed him a name. The quickness 
of his movements, the rapidity 
with which he pursued the flying 
enemy, the personal conflicts in 
which he had been engaged, and 
the conquests he had made, both 
collectively and individually, ren- 
dered him the admiration of his 
adherents and the dread of his 
enemies, into whom his very 
name struck terror, as they ad- 
vanced to the plains and savan- 
nahs to encounter him. His fol- 
lowers, too, were all so many 
Paezes, looking up to their ge- 
neral as a superior being, to whose 
miandate upwards of 4000 brave 
men paid implicit obedience. On 
the parade, or in the field, Paez 
was their general and supreme. 
In the hours of rest from the fa- 
tigues of a long and rapid march, 
or from conquest over the enemy, 
and the retaliation rigidly exe- 
cuted, Paez would be seen dancing 
with his people, in the range 
formed for that purpose, smoking 
with them, drinking from the 
same cup, and lighting the fresh 
segar from the one in the mouth 
his brother soldier. 

On intelligence (for he kept 
his videttes on the alert, and never 
was surprised on his post,) of the 
approach of the enemy, the words 
away, my brave boys!”? 

£3 uttered 
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uttered in Spanish, were sufficient ; 
in a few minutes all were ready, 
and, with this hero at their head, 
they were invincible ; and it is as- 
serted that Paez never lost a battle 
wherein he commanded, though 
under the orders of Bolivar he had 
been beaten. 

General Paez is uncommonly 
active. He will, for amusement, 
as he did before some English of- 
ficers, single out a wild bull from 
the herd of the cattle, and ride 
him down, pass his lance through, 
and thus slay him; or gallop up 
to the animal’s rear, and grasping 
the tail firmly in his hand, twist 
it so suddenly and so strongly as 
to throw the beast on his side, 
when, if some of his followers do 
not come up at the moment to 
pierce him, he will, by a cut of his 
sabre, hamstring and leave him, 
until the arrival of his people puts 
the finishing stroke to life, and 
the flesh is prepared for cooking. 

Borivar.—The smallness of 
Bolivar’s stature, and the mean- 
ness of his figure and physio- 
gnomy, would rather create con- 
tempt than respect; nor would 
he seem entitled to command obe- 
dience to his orders, if the fire of 
his eyes, in sudden gusts of pas- 
sion, and moments of displeasure, 
did not tell you, that Bolivar 
himself knew and felt that he 
could not only threaten but exe- 
cute vengeance. He possesses 
neither gratitude, honour, libe- 
rality, sympathy, nor humanity ; 
yet he pretends that his heart and 
Cigposition are congenial to all 
t! sentiments, and constantly 
ct in unison, 

_Fersonal ee urage he is gifted 
with, even to a fault. He has, 
however, never yet achieved any 
action wosthy of renown, or equal 


to the real intrepidity with which 
he is endowed ; because reason, 
judgement, and even necessary 
discretion, have been wanting, 
He has neither talent nor a. 
bilities for a general, and espe. 
cially for a commander in chief. 
The numerous mistakes he has 
made throughout the whole of 
his campaigns for the last eight 
years, have nearly desolated the 
provinces, and annihilated the po. 
pulation. The repeated surprises 
he has experienced from the ene. 
my, (already seven,) prove my 
assertion, and bear me out in de. 
claring, that any of them would 
have disgraced a corporal’s guard. 
The final siaughter of the pri- 
soners, after the battle or during 
the retreat, is completely ac- 
quiesced in by Bolivar, who has 
himself condescended to witness 
this scene of butchery and infamy: 
yet it must be admitted that Mo- 
rillo more than keeps pace in the 
sanguinary system of warfare, the 
example of which was first set by 
the royalist troops, and became to 
the latest moment a measure of 
retaliation, and, without doubt, 
will continue so, until mutual 
ideas of humanity invest the 
minds of the contending parties. 
Bolivar would willingly ape 
the great man. He aspires to 
be a second Buonaparte in South 
America, without possessing a 
single talent for the duties of the 
field or the cabinet. He would 
be king of New Granada and 
Venezuela, without genius [0 
command, consequence to secure, 
or abilities to support the elevated 
station to which his ambition mest 
assuredly aspires. In victory=m 
transient prosperity—he is @ tY- 
rant, ead displays the feelin 


and littleness of an upstart. 7 
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Mops of Catcuinc Witp AniNALs in Venezvueta. (71) 


gives way to sudden gusts of re- 
sentment, and becomes in a mo- 
menta madman, and, (pardon 
the expression,) a blackguard ; 
throws himself into his hammock, 
(which is constantly slung for his 
use,) and utters curses and im- 
precations on all around him, of 
the most disgusting and diabo- 
lical nature. In defeat, in danger, 


in retreat, he is perplexed, and 
contemptible even to bimself— 
weighed down by disasters, which 
he has neither skill nor strength 
of mind to encounter, to enlighten, 
ortoremove. In this state he ap. 
peared to me at the retreat to and 
trom San Fernando, when he 
looked the image of misery and 
despair. 





Mope of Catcuinc Witp ANIMALS in VENEZUSBLA. 


[ From the same, ] 


DESCRIPTION of the 
mode of catching beeves 

may be interesting to the British 
reader. The numerous herds of 
black cattle which run wild in the 
interior are so completely in a state 
of nature, and so savage in dispo- 
sition, that it is dangerous to ap- 
proach them unarmed and on 
foot. The South American em- 
ployed to catch them is attended 
by a companion, each mounted 
on horseback, with a coil of rope 
held in the right hand, having a 
funning noose at one end, and 
the other either made fast to a 
ring under the cantle of the sad- 
dle, or fastened close to the dock 
of the horse’s tail. ‘Thus prepar- 
ed, the pursuer rides up to the 
herd of cattle, and having singled 
out the avimal he intends to take, 
he, in a most ready and dexte- 
rous manner, throws the noose 
of the rope over its head, and 
then turns his horse in the direc- 
tion he wishes to go. The su- 
perior strength of the horse forces 
the bullock after him; yet if the 
man finds him vicious, and too 
untractable to follow, so lightly 
trammelled, he rides up to the 
nearest tree, and taking a circle 
round the trunk once or twice, 


draws the unwilling and savage 
beast close up to it. His assist. 
ant then comes up; and whilst 
the other, by a turn or two more, 
compels the head of the bullock 
to the foot of the tree, the second 
thrusts a piece of hard wood 
through the cartilage of the nose, 
to the ends of which he aflixes a 
smaller piece of rope, and mak- 
ing a knot where it forms a tri- 
angle, by holding the ends toge- 
ther, ties the remaining part to 
the coil above the head; then 
undoing the coil from the trunk 
of the tree, proceeds with his 
horse the road he wishes to go. 
The beast is easily dragged along, 
smarting with pain, and nearly 
in a state of madness; and should 
it, which is very often the case, 
run at the horse, the rider makes 
a sudden turn, and with the jerk 
throws it on its side. It after. 
wards follows, roaring with pain, 
and furiously attacks either man 
or dog passing by within the li- 
mits of the coil. 


TRANSACTIONS AT ANGOSTURA, 


«¢ Whilst residing at Angostura, 

I heard the particulars of its 

capture, and learned that it was 

taken by the mee gene- 
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ral, 
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ral, Piar; to whose exertions gene. 
ral Bolivar was indebted for the 
present possession ofthe whole pro- 
vince of Guyana. Piar, who was 
a black, a native of St. Domingo, 
and had come over from thence 
to join the patriot cause, had con- 
quered the country and its capt- 
tal, whilst Bolivar was a wanderer, 
and without anarmy tocommand, 
—The position of Old Guyana 
(the key to the Orinoco), of 
which Bermudez had obtained 

ssession, and the surrender of 
New Guyana, or Angostura, to 
Piar, completed the chain of good 
fortune on this part of the penin- 
sula. Yet, when Bolivar arrived, 
it was suggested to him that Piar 
was influenced only for the suc- 
cess of the black natives, and their 
immediate descendants in colour, 
and that he wished to hold the 
territory for that cast alone. Bo- 
livar gave him the form of a 
court-martial, by which he was 
tried, and condemned to be shot; 
and the sentence was carried into 
execution two months previous to 
our arrival. The chair on which 
the unfortunate general sat, when 
shot, is left as a memento for 
public inspection. The bones, 
too, of many of the unfortunate 
royalists who fell in the contest, 
and from starvation, remain still 
unburied, not only at one end of 
the cathedral, but in the wells at 


the upper part of the city near 
the fort, which are rendered nav. 
seous and unwholesome by the 
putrid human carcases thrown in. 
to them at the time the city was 
besieged. 

The ladies of Angostura are 
in general tolerably handsome; 
their figures airy, fight, and ra. 
ther elegant; their dresses are 
rich, and they have abundance 
of fine lace, of which they wear 
a profusion. They are, with 
very few exceptions, prodigal of 
their favours, and so fond of 
smoking segars, that the usnal 
compliment of the morning, when 
they are visited, is to hand one, 
If an additional complimentis in- 
tended, the lady will light that 
which she means to offer, by put- 
ting the end in her own mouth, 
and inflaming it from the one she 
had herself been smoking. An- 
other way still more affectionate 
presents itself. When the lady 
has given you a segar, she places 
her own in her mouth, and havin 
by two or three good whiff 
thoroughly lighted her own, the 
gentleman approaches, and pla- 
cing the end of his segar on the 
blazing end of hers, they both 
whiff until each has a segar in full 
flame, when the parties separate 
with a smile and a bow, or sit 
and continue their chat. 
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VENEZUELA. 


APTAIN Brown, late of 

the Venezuelan brigade of 

light artillery, has published an 
account of the expedition which 
sailed from England in 1817, to 
assist the Independents in the war 


against Morillo. The book is 
written in a desultory — —— 
contains important informa 

respecting the leaders of the In- 
dependents, and the severe disap- 
pointments and privations ar 
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fall to the lot of the British auxi- 
liaries. Suffering from ill health 
and disgusted with the treatment 
he had received, the author soli- 
cited his discharge, and a pass- 
port for the island of St. Thomas, 
which having with difficulty ob- 
tained, he returned to England 
in June last. We extract part of 
his account of the om up the 
Orinoco, in which some inter- 
esting occurrences are detailed, 
and facts are stated which leave 
no doubt of the wretched state of 
the country, and of the difficul- 
ties the hostile parties, but partie 
cularly the foreign enemy, must 
experience in drawing from it 
any resources for the prosecution 
of the contest : 

Our remaining small stock of 
bread and rum was on board 
the large boat, which we called 
the head-quarters; and it was 
agreed that we should halt at 
stated periods in order to take 
our frugal meals. Our portion 
of beef, which had been killed be- 
tore distribution, we had on board 
our own boat; it was cut into 
long pieces about three pounds 
weight and a yard long, accord- 
ing to the custom of the Indians. 
Thus prepared, it is hung up in 
different parts of the boat, ex- 
posed to the sun, where it shortly 
putrifies, and in a few days be- 
comes quite dry. Salt was an 
article at that time too valuable 
and scarce to be givento us. The 
first day we kept up with the 
larger boats, being favoured with 
a smart breeze, and went along- 
side the head-quarters to dinner, 
where we received a biscuit each, 


which was all we could ex 
until the neat day ; we were ke. 
wise advised to be careful, as 
there was remaining only suffi- 
cient for three days, and to make 
it last that time would require 
great economy. The soldiers re- 
ceived their whole allowance at 
the rate of a biscuit and a half 
per day, with a fair division of 
rum. In the same boat with me 
was an Officer of a P—’s, whe 
had the charge of the ba 

that corps, Sith a snail detusbes 
ment of men: his company was 
a sourge of great consolation, 
during a voyage of unprecedented 
suffering up that tremendous ri- 
ver; for from the time of our 
embarking on board the gun- 
boats do I date the commence- 
ment of our hardships, which 
have occasioned the death of 
many, and considerably impaired 
my constitution. Unfortunately 
for us, the wind began to die 
away, and the other boats, from 
havinga greaternumberof sweep- 
ers*, were now considerably be- 
fore us, and towards evening we 
entirely lost sight of them; as 
we knew that they must halt du- 
ring the night in case they had 
no wind, we hoped to come up 
with them by continuing to row 
to alate hour. Our efforts were 
unavailing ; for they had got so 
far a-head since the wind fell, 
that there was now no hope of 
coming up with them. Our si- 
tuation during the night was very 
unpleasant ; for, it being impos- 
sible to bring up the boat in the 
rapidity of the stream, we were 
obliged to run her in among the 


* A name given to the Indians, who, with a small paddle about four feet long, 


propel the boat. They hold this 


paddle perpendicularly in their hands, immer- 


eng it constantly in the water, on which it acts as an oar. 
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trees and make her fast to them, 
while the rowers took their re- 
pose. For us to sleep was impos- 
sible, as we were pestered with 
millions of musquitoes, that pre- 
vented our opening either eyes or 
mouth, and stung us so severely 
through our apparel, that we 
we were almost maddened with 
torture. The Indians were greatly 
amused to observe the decided 
preference manifested by these 
venomous insects to Europeans 
and new-comers: but our distress 
was considerably increased, when 
the tigers and ilecies gave us 
notice that they were at no great 
distance from us, the former ani- 
mals roaring in the most dreadful 
manner in the woods, and the 
latter blowing and_ splashing 
round our boat, which was not 
higher than ten inches above the 
surface of the water. ‘This was 
a situation so novel to all of us, 
that it excited in us the greatest 
apprehensions for our safety. The 
tiger of South America is rather 
small, but, if possible, more fero- 
cious than the royal tiger ; and if 
prompted by long fasting, will 
frequently attack the alligator 
when it meets it on shore, and the 
only means the latter has of es- 
caping, is by making a precipt- 
tate retreat to its watery abode 
with its antagonist, who having 
once fastened on its throat or 
belly, (the only penetrable place, ) 
will not let go its hold. Thus 
the tiger in turn becomes the prey 
of this terrible amphibious ani- 
mal, who after a short struggle 
drowns him. ‘The Indians, when 
alone in their canoes, are very 
much on their guard against the 
alligator, who will frequently at- 
tack a boat, on observing a pro- 
bable advantage; and in order 
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to secure its victim, will raise ix. 
self cautiously out of the water 
and place its fore-feet on the ca 
noe, which is instantly o 

and the poor Indian quickly 
meets a most horrible death in 
the voracious jaws that are open 
to receive him. 

“* It may be supposed we could 
not pass a very agreeable night, 
~~ our momentary dread of 

ing sprung upon by a ti 
from the ~~ ™ vine outal 
the boat on the other side by an 
alligator. Never was a reprieve 
more welcome to a poor wretch 
at the gallows, than the return of 
day to us: although we had the 
gloomy prospect still before us of 
being obliged to pass many more 
nights in the same situation, with 
the aggravation of suffering ad- 
ditional misery from our def- 
ciency of provision, especially 
as there was no prospect of arriv- 
ing at any Indian hut or village 
until it had been long expended. 
We now cast off our rope from 
the trees and set forward, This 
current is so rapid in some places 
that a man is obliged to swim on 
shore 20 or $0 times a day, and 
make his way along the side of 
the wood to the distance of 100 
yards, in order to make fast a 
rope to some tree, which is imme- 
diately hauled in by those on 
board. The rapid torrent, so of- 
ten met with during the day, '8 
occasioned by the abrupt wind- 
ings and creeks of the river, and 
by large rocks, raised flat and 
descending gradually to the wa- 
ter. On these places the alliga- 
tors are generally seen basking m 
the sun, with their mouths w! 
open, until they are filled with 


all kinds of insects ; the animal 


then lets fall its upper jaws 45 
stantancously 
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stantaneously as one would shut 
the lid of a box, The alligators 
have the appearance of logs of 
wood, and have been often fatally 
mistaken; the general size is 
from eight to thirteen feet, the 
head and mouth being nearly a 
fourth of the length of the body. 
This day we finished the half bis- 
cuit we had left, and commenced 
upon the meat, which had now 
become much tainted and very 
offensive. I bad a small carbine 
on board, and my companion a 
rifle, with which we amused our- 
selves by firing at the monkeys 
and parrots that were in great 
plenty in the trees, and as we 
were obliged to keep within a few 
yards of the shore to avoid the 
strength of the current, we al- 
ways had a good mark; but not 
being iorited with a small ca- 
noe, we could not secure our 
game. Even with a canoe it 
would have been very difficult to 
find them in the thick underwood 
into which they must drop, 

This night was passed in cir. 
cumstances equally disagreeable 
as on the former: and at the re- 
turn of daylight we again con- 
tinued our Cralons voyage, We 
were not favoured by a breath of 
wind, and were therefore obliged 
to propel the boat by main 
strength; and this toil so exhaust- 
ed the Indians, that we were of- 
ten obliged to take their places 
for a few hours to let them sleep, 
They are the most lazy wretches 
imaginable, and, if not at lest 
forced to resume their labour, 
would, rather than use any ex- 
traordinary exertion, leave the 
boat to the mercy of the torrent. 

This day we experienced some 
dreadful tropical showers, which 
wet through every thing we had 


about us. In order to reserve 
one dry covering for the night, 
Lieutenant W——— and myself 
stood up in the boat with our 
backs to the rain, and holding a 
blanket folded up under our 
coats, wrapped ourselves up in 
the other, as well as the length of 
it would admit: this kept the wa. 
ter out for some time; but the 
rain continuing 6 hours, we were 
perfectly soaked through, and 
were obliged to have recourse to 
our last blanket, which was short. 
ly in the same state as the other; 
yet we hoped that the shower 
would be over, and we could 
then dry them in the sun in an 
hour. To prevent getting wet is 
of the greatest consequence to an 
European on coming into hot cli- 
mates, and a negligence of this 
precaution is gererally attended 
with fatal consequences; as soon 
as the shower was over, the sun 
burst out again with the most 
scorching heat. We took this 
opportunity of drying our blank- 
ets, and got every thing right 
again for night. We halted two 
or three times during the day, 
at the bank or rocks, to dress our 
miserable victuals, which were 
now quite putrid. The manner 
in which we prepared this food 
was, first to wash it in the river, 
and having spitted a small piece 
on a stick, to roast or rather burn 
it in the fire; we again moistened 
the meat by dipping it at every 
mouthful in the water. How 
acceptable at this moment would 
have been the hardest crust, and 
a little salt to qualify this nause- 
ous meal! Our prospect was now 


dreadful, for we had still 100 
miles to the first Indian vi . 
and if we had not more wind 
than at present, mast undoubted. 
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ly starve. It rained incessantly 

ing the night; and the mus- 
— being thus deprived of 

free use of their wings, swarm- 
ed from the wood and got under 
our blankets, where they tortured 
us to that degree, that our hands 
were constantly enployed in ta- 
king them from off our eyes and 
faces, where they most annoyed 
us. During our voyage the next 
day we were overjoyed at disco- 
vering a s canoe coming to- 
wards us, which was recognised 
by the Indian captain of our boat 
to belong to the Commodore, or 
largest gun-boat, on board of 
which was my colonel; the canoe 
had only one Indian to guide it, 
and he brought a slip of paper di- 
rected to me from Col. G 
stating that he was the bearer of 
a bottle of rum, 3 biscuits, and a 
small piece of salt meat, which 
was what had been saved as the 
share of Lieut. W and my- 
self; and the Indian informed us, 
that they were now in a most mi- 
serable state on board the other 
boats, 

This supply, though small, was 
joyfully received by us; and we 
determined to be very sparing 
of our three biscuits, dividing one 
of them into four parts and mak- 
ing it serve us both a day. 

will pass over many days 
of severe suffering that we sus- 
tained, from the oppressive heat 
of the sun by day, the continual 
rains during the night, and the 
necessity of subsisting on the most 
disgusting meat, which was now 
completely alive from _putrefac- 
tion, and from which even the 
Indians turned with disgust. Suf- 
fice it to say, we arrived at an 
Indian village, named Sancha 
in the morning of the eighth day 








from the time we had left the 


Spartan. We were here reinforced 
by two large boats, on board one 
of which was Commodore Dias, 
a Creole Spaniard, whocommand. 
ed the whole of the Patriot gun. 
boats; he gave us the intelli 

that the troops had stayed at San. 
chapa during the night, and were 
now only a few miles in advance 
of us, and that he had been an. 
xiously waiting our coming to 
hasten us on; for it was expected 
that eight of the royalist gun. 
boats were lying in ambush for 
us, as on the preceding day a 
schooner, laden with mules from 
Angostura, had been boarded by 
them and made a prize. 

The people in these two boats 
presented, if possible, a more sa- 
vage and fantastie appearance 
than those of our own. They 
were of both sexes, entirely naked, 
their bodies and long straight hair 
were daubed all over with red 
ochre, their arms and legs were 
bound round with string made of 
the fibres of the cocoa-tree, and 

laited in a variety of figures. 
This is done while in their infan- 
cy, and occasions their limbs to 
swell above the bandage, which 
produces a very singular appear- 
ance. Sanchapa is a small vil- 
lige, built with rough branches 
of trees, and covered with the 
plaintain and cocoa-leaf; it con- 
tains about 200 inhabitants, most 
of whom use this red ochre, 
They are : set Ie ot oe ae 
ardl e; their chief suppo 
is fish and ’ which they kill 
in the plains, where the cattle 
run wild ; they also hunt the t- 

er for the sake of its skin, which 
during the time they were 


the royalist government, 


disposed of to the merchants that 
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traded up the Orinoco. The 

are armed with long bows pe 

arrows, which they make and use 
skilful 


y: 
"We here received a fresh sup- 
ply of beef, though not sufficient 
to last us to the next town, for 
we were again deceived as to the 
distance; and we were assured 
that a further supply would be 
sent to meet us before we had 
been two days out. 

We then commenced our voy- 
age, and shortly came within 
sight of the other boats; and, as 
we hourly expected to meet with 
the enemy, we pe alge for ac- 
tion, and cleared away our small 
gun. Our force at this time con- 
sisted of six boats ; the two that 
had been despatched for the 
troops on board the Favourite, 
joining the rest at Sanchapa, at 
which place the river branches off 
in two directions. 

As we had now a favourable 
wind, we were enabled to keep 
within a mile of the rest during 
the whole of this day; but to- 
wards night we lost sight of them, 
and again ran in among the trees 
to await the return of day-light. 

In the morning we cast off 
our rope and continued our course, 
yet, under great apprehensions 
of encountering the enemy’s boats 
in a situation where ‘we could 
have no hopes of esca ing. 

At the expiration of four days 
we arrived at an island situ- 
ate in the Orinoco, named Tor- 
tola, after enduring many hard- 
Ships from the incessant and 
dreadful rain, and from want of 


nourishment; as the small quan- 
tity of provision we had from 
Sanchapa became so bad and of- 
feusive, after being exposed to 
the sun and rain 24 hours, that 
it was with the greatest loathing 
we ate of this carrion food, to 
mollify the cravings of nature. 

Tortola is a delightful and ro- 
mantic place, and is at present 
inhabited by Indians, and a few 
Creoles, whose huts extend for 
two miles along the banks at the 
distance of 50 or 60 yards from 
each other. 

An and the fortress 
of Old Guyana, now chiefly de- 
pend on this place for their scanty 
supplies of plantains, cassava®, 
and papillon, or sugar; this is 
the only spot for many hundred 
miles up the Orinoco where the 
continue to cultivate the e 
during the time of a cruel and 
exterminating warfare, and for- 
ward their produce in small cae 
noes some hundred miles up the 
river, Our Indians received a 
small quantity of sugar-cane 
from the natives, of which they 
proffered us a part, that proved 
very refreshing and delicious af- 
ter our disgusting diet: but we 
could not prevail upon the peo- 

le to let us have a quantity of 
it in exchange for some of our 
apparel. I suppose their refusal 
was in consequence of their obli- 
tion to send certain supplies to 

e above-mentioned places. 

We had left Tortola two days 
ere we arrived at Old Guy- 
ana, where we found that the 
rest of the boats had arrived 


* This root when dug up is of the most poisonous and malignant nature; but 


after it has been well washed, and has un 


some other ations known 


t the natives, it is scraped through a grater, and the powder, damp on a 


hot iron slab, is afterwards exposed to the sun, This they 


to bread; but 


to Ruropeaas it bas but a dry and unsavoury taste. 
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the preceding day. Atthis place 
we disembarked, for the purpose 
of resting ourselves on shore one 
night. We received in addition 
toour beef, a small quantity of 
cassava, sufficient fortwo days, 
and were to re-embark the next 
morning for Angostura, The 
fortress of Old Guyana is situated 
on the banks of the Orinoco, 
more than 300 miles from La 
Boca de los Narvios, or Grand 
Mouth. The town contains about 
200 tolerable houses, and the rest 
are miserable huts scattered about 
the rocks. ‘The inhabitants were 
then in a most deplorable state, 
starving and perishing for want. 
"T'wo-thirds of them are Indians, 
and the remainder Creoles ; they 
have a house in the square where 
the priest celebrates mass. These 
ecclesiastics have the greatest do- 
minion over the people, and in 
the missions govern them entirely ; 
though in the province of Guyana 
very fewnow remain, as they were 
indiscriminately massacred,where- 
ever found, by the Patriots. 
There are two forts above 
the town, which command two 
branches of the Orinoco: yet 
their situation is not the best, as 
they are capable of being annoyed 
greatly by a small yet very high 
island, in the middle of the river, 
about three quarters of a mile 
distant. The principal fort is 
built of stone, and can only be 
entered by a long ladder that is 
lowered from the wall for that 
purpose. It mounts six heavy 
guns, and is of such importance 
to the Patriots, that they have 
generally 200 of their regular 
troops stationed at this place, 
The other is built of brick and 
earth, and mounts 8 guns, but is 
in no respect so fine a fort as the 
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former ; the entrance to it is also 
by a ladder. This place was ta- 
ken by admiral Brion, in con. 
junction with the land troops un. 
der general Bermudas, and is the 
strongest fort belonging to the 
Patriots in the province of Guy. 
ana; it is the key from the colo. 
nies to Santo Tome, or Angos. 
tura, and all vessels coming up 
the river are obliged to anchor a 
certain time within gun-shot of 
it, in order to be examined. 

The troops that we found here 
presented the most miserable 
appearance, the greater part of 
the privates being not more than 
1S or 14 years of age, and tot- 
tering under the weight of their 
muskets ; they were principally 
blacks, some of them wearing an 
uniform, and others having only 
a piece of linen round the leins, 
They had obtained these uni- 
forms from the military stores 
brought by the brig Hunter, from 
England. The motto on their 
caps, vencor o morir, did not seem 
well calculated for sucha wretch- 
ed-looking set of beings. 

Colonel Gillmore, in company 
with admiral Brion, whom we 
found here on our arrival, and 
who had been here some days, 
departed for Angostura the same 
merning, in a gun-boat fitted up 
for them; the best provisions, 
&c. that could be procured being 
put on board, which, with what 
the admiral had brought from the 
Victoria, would enable them to 
live very well. 

I was now left in command 
of the artillery establishment, 
with orders to place myself under 
the direction of colonel P—— 
until my arrival at Angostura: 
and different arrangements were 


made for us on board the a 
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At this place we buried one 
of our artillery-men, who died on 
the same day he landed from the 
baggage-boat, in consequence of 
the severe hardships he had en- 
dured with us, the sun having 
affected his brain and produceda 
raging fever, which carried him 
off in a few hours. 

The next morning we em- 
barked in the following order :— 
Colonel P——, with part of his 
officers and men, in one boat; 
myself, lieut. C » with five 
of the rifle officers, and a party 
of men, in the second or former 
baggage-boat ; the remainder of 
the men and officers on board the 
third and fourth. We were agree- 
ably surprised, on embarking, to 
find a small space in the stern of 
the boat covered with an awning 
of bullock’s-hide, which would 
in some measure protect us from 
the sun and rain; but we soon 
found that this, instead of melio- 
rating our situation, considerably 
increased our distresses; for it 
was there we were obliged to lay 
our meat, which in two days be- 
came putrid and alive. The ver- 
min, together with that which 
adhered to the ox’s hide (put in 
the boat as soon as stript off the 
body of the anima]), were every 
minute falling amongst us, and 
rendered our present situation 
equally bad with the former. We 
arrived in three days at San Mi- 
guel’s, which is situated about two 
miles from the banks of the river; 
and as we expected to get a sup- 
ply of beef to last us to Angos- 
tura at this place, I, in company 
with several officers, went on 
shore to see the village. It is 
delightfully situated upon a very 
high eminence, and has a large 
tguaré, in which is a very fine 





building, formerly a monastery, 
and now occupied by the gover 
nor of these missions: there is a 
fine chapel or church built. of 
wood, connected with the mon- 
astery, which I with difficulty 
procured permission to see. It is 
supported by two rows of lofty 
yet slender pillars, painted with a 
variety of colours, intermixed and 
winding upwards in a spiral di- 
rection, There are a few pictures 
remaining on the walls, and some 
gilt ornaments on the altar, which 
ave escaped the hands of the 
plunderer, most probably because 
they were deemed not likely to 
repay the trouble of cates 
them away. The houses are built 
opposite the church in a very re- 
ular and pleasing order, and 
ave an air of great neatness, 
There are three ranges, from the 
outside of which the spectator can 
see in a direct line through at 
least 20 houses, the doors being 
merely openings in the wall at 
each side, exactly in a line with 
each other. The appearance with- 
in does not correspond with that 
of the exterior; for the families 
that reside in them are a most 
filthy set of people. The chief 
employment of the women and 
old men is to make hammocks 
of the bark and fibres of the co- 
coa-tree, which when finished re- 
semble a fishing-net. They never 
walk to any great distance with- 
out one of these at their backs ; 
when tired, they sling it to the 
branches of the first convenient 
tree, for the purpose of taking 
their rest. They likewise in time 
of peace salt a great deal of tasa- 
jo, or beef, cut up in the manner 
I have already described, which 
they export, together with hides, 
to the colonies and United States. 
I was 
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effect by means of a lon 

hide, coiled up an 

fastened by one end to the horse. 
The other end, which is formed 
into a noose, they throw with 
amazing dexterity and ision 
over the head or horns of the ani- 
mal to be caught, and -drawing 


$8 
zg 


it tight, gallop off immediately th 


with their prize. 

At this place we gathered a 
few green oranges, which we 
boiled on shore with our meat. 
This dish, though very bad, was 
some change, and we mixed a 
little of the juice with water, 
which made an agreeable beve- 
rage; but of which we, in our 
weak state, were afraid to drink 
much. We received our supply 
of meat, and the next morning 
continued our voyage. The 
scenery now gradually opened a 

leasing prospect to us, who had 
hitherto seen nothing but thick 
woods on either hand. The beau- 
tiful and diversified features of 
the landscape that now presented 
itself, appeared like a multitude 
of cities and castles scattered in 
every direction, with numberless 
lakes intersecting the neighbour- 
ing mountains. 
is part of the voyage, in 
any other circumstances and in 
the dry season, would have been 
most delightful ; but our condi- 
tion on board these boats was so 
miserable, that all sensation of 
pleasure in contemplating the 
surrounding beauties was dead 
within us, 

Towards the close of the 

sixth evening from leaving San 


l’s, we were withi 

ir of Angostura, ee 
with a boat that had brought us 2 
live ox and a bottle of by 
the direction of colonel Gillmore, 
who had arrived at the hefd. 
quarters. Although we had not 
eaten any thing that day, we 
were still unwilling to have the 
beast killed, as we were aware, 
that while the Indians had an} 
thing to eat, we could not 
expect to get on any further : 
erefore, against our own feel. 
ings, we prevented them from 
stopping to cook the meat, un. 
til they should have rowed to a 
late hour. It was on this condi- 
tion that we permitted the ox to 
be killed. 

The next day ‘iin the after- 
noon we arrived at the end of 
our voyage, and with great satis- 
faction set our feet on shore. 

We now left the boats; and 
after seeing my detachment set- 
tled im their quarters, which was 
a large ruined house, I repaired 
to my colonel, and found him in 
possession of a good house, si- 
tuated close to the banks of the 
Orinoco. 

He, seeing that lientenant C— 
and myself were unable to use 
any further exertion that day, 
kindly invited us to remain with 
him until we should have rested 
ourselves a day or two. We 
were given to understand that 
Our situation here would not be 
much bettered, eens that we 
should have a house to shelter us 


during the night: but as for ta 
tions, we were to receive nothing 
but beef. 

Santo Tome, or Angostara, 
is built on the left bank of the 
Orinoco, as you approach it fr 
the Grand Mouth. There ts 
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fine tow of houses built of stone 
in the Spanish style, extending a- 
long a bank which is considerably 
elevated above the water. The 
most striking building in this 
range is admiral Brion’s house, 
and that of the then adjutant- 
1, Soublette, a native of 
ad Leaving this house, 
in a direct line from the water, 
you cross over the principal street, 
and still continuing the same di- 
rection, enter the square, whicre 
the principal buildings that de-- 
serve attention are the palace of 
the supreme chief, general Boli- 
var, which is always guarded by 
a strong detachment of men. 
There is a large square brick 
oe which incloses a great 
space of ground at the extremity 
of the square opposite the palace, 
which was intended for a church; 
but owing to the conténual war- 
fare that has disturbed this pro- 
vince, it has been left in its pre- 
sent unfinished state. Near it is 
the prison, where are confined a- 
bout 300 royalist prisoners who 
are condemned to slavery. ‘These 
poor wretches are destitute of all 
covering, except a piece of sack- 
cloth round their middle ; and in 
this manner exposed to the burn- 
ng sun, they perform the most 
orious work. They have a 
heavy chain on one foot, and are 
constantly attended by a still more 
wretched guard, who upon every 
trivial occasion embitter their mi- 
sery by the most wanton cruelty. 
As I had often occasion to go on 
duty into this prison, I had op- 
portunitiesof frequently observing 
the punishment inflicted on these 
men. In the yard are various 
machines for the purpose: one of 
these is particularly horrible in 
= being an immense 
9. 


piece of timber divided into two, 
in the manner of stocks, with a 
great number of holes: the upper 
part is lifted up by five or six 
men, and the unfortunate man is 
placed with his neck in one of the 
holes; his feet are then put into 
corresponding ones, «3 in this 
manner he is suspended horizon- 
tally, sometimes for 48 hours, 
without nourishment, and suffer- 
ing the most excruciating torture 
from the dreadful heat, his head 
being close to this immense tim- 
ber co and without a possibi- 
lity of turning it one way or other, 
The only remaining building 
worthy of notice in this square is 
that where the priest celebrates 
mass; it has formerly been a con- 
vent; the greater part of it is 
now laid out for the residence of 
the native officers of high rank, 
the priests reserving apartments 
for themselves, and a long room 
with an organ in it, where they 
erform their holy functions. 
en this square there are two 
streets, at the back of Bolivar’s 
house, parallel to each other, 
which lead up to the magazine, 
and to the gates that open mio 
the country. At this place afew 
temporary works were thrown up 
by the Spaniards, and a platform 
was raised in the space of anight, 
30 feet from the ground, capuble 
of containing 200 infantry. Ithas 
the appearance of an observatory, 
and a breastwork of plank is 
raised on the top, of sufficient 
strength to resist a musket ball, 
The ascent is by a step ladder ; 
and from this place there is a 
most charming view: the Ori- 
noco is seen winding in different 
directions for miles, and some- 
times a few gun-boats and canoes 


are observed paddling towards 
F the 
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he city, which add much in- 
,erest to the scene. On turning 
owards the interior, the specta- 
or beholds boundless plains, and 
here and there the ruins of batte- 
ries and religivus houses, with 
a few Indian huts and orange 
groves. 

In this square, close against 
the gate, was a chair, ir. which 
general Paer was shot; and as 
an account of this event may not 
rove uninteresting, I shall brief- 
. relate the principal particulars. 

This general was a mulatto, 
and second in command in the 
Patriot army : he was considered 
the most clever officer in the In- 
dependent cause, but was not 
without his enemies; he was ac- 
cused of treason, and a plot of en- 
deavouring to raise the mulattos 
and Indians in his favour, for the 
purpose of massacring all the 
whites, and usurping the supreme 
command. How far this may 
be true I am not able to deter- 
mine; but he was tried at An- 
gostura by the chief generals and 
admiral Brion, and condemned 
to suffer death. He was the bo- 
som-friend of Bolivar, who with 
the most agonizing feelings was 
compelled to sign his death-war- 
rant. On being conducted tothe 
lace of execution, he passed the 
palace of the supreme chief, who 
was standing at the window to 
take a last look at his friend : the 
mournful procession so affected 
Bolivar's feelings that he hastily 
turned away, and, with an ap- 
parert emotion, audibly exclaim- 
ed, ‘ Adieu, my pvor friend !’ 

General Paer was then led 
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to the gates, where he with great 
firmness of mind took his seat in 
the fatal chair, and, uncoverig 
his breast, waved his hand as a 
signal to the soldiers, who lodged 
seven balls in different parts of 
his body, two of them passin 
through his stomach into the wall 
behind him. This general wasa 
brave man, a good officer, and 
universally beloved by the Inde- 
pendent troops; and his death, 
which took place a short time 
previous to our arrival, was an 
irreparable loss to the Patriot 
cause, 

Two days after we had ar. 
rived, lieutenant C—— and my- 
self were introduced by our colo. 
nel to general Bolivar, who re. 
ceived us very graciously, and, 
taking each by che hand, express. 
ed his pleasure at our joining the 
standard of liberty. Bolivar is 
of the middle stature, and of a 
commanding figure; his coun. 
tenance is sallow, and strongly 
marked with anxiety: his eyes 
are uncommonly penetrating. He 
is of a noble family, and was ane 
of the richest men in the Carac- 
Case 

He received his education in 
Europe, over the greater part of 
which he has travelled; and 1s 
altogether an accomplished man. 
He is versed in several languages, 
including the English, though he 
never makes a practice of speak: 
ing the latter, as he would be 
continually troubled by officers, 
who, when they have not a know- 
ledge of the Spanish tongue, can- 
not prefer their complaints. 
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Sxetcu of CANADA. 


HE name of Canada was ori- 
ginally applied by Euro- 
peans to all the land on the south- 
west shores of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, and on both sides of 
that rivér from its mouth to some 
distance above Quebec. The ri- 
ver St. Lawrence itself was called 
«“ La Grande Riviere de Canada.”’ 
The name was afterwards ex- 
tended to all the countries which 
were explored by adventurers from 
the settlements along the river. 
The whole of the French posses- 
sions in North America were lat- 
terly comprehended under the 
name of New France. Canada, 
as it is understood at the present 
day, is bounded to the east by 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and 
country on the Labrador coast, 
annexed in 1809 to the govern- 
ment of Newfoundland; to the 
north by the territory of the Hud- 
son’s Bay company; to the west 
by undefined boundaries, but 
which may be suppased to extend 
(by virtue of occupation by the 
ur traders, and the discoveries of 
M‘ Kenzie, ) to the Pacific Ocean ; 
to the south it is bounded by un- 
explored countries, and the United 
States of America, viz. the north- 
west territory, the Michigan ter- 
ritory, the states of Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, the district of 
Maine, and by the British pro- 
vince of New Brunswick. The 
division line on the south, from 
the Grande Portage on Lake Su- 
= runs through the = 
akes, and down the St. Law- 


rence to latitude 45, and thence 
along that line to the Connecticut 
river; from ‘thence it follows the 
highlands which separate the wa- 
ters running into the St. Law- 
rence and Atlantic, until it reaches 
due north of the St. Croix river, 
the boundary between the United 

States and New Brunswick. 
British and American commis 
sioners are now employed, ascere 
taining the correctness of this 
boundary line, and on their deci- 
sion much will depend, in the 
event of a rupture with the United 
States. The whole of this extent 
of country, as far as it was then 
explored, was from 1774 to 1791 
under the government of the pro- 
vince of Quebec. It was then di- 
vided into Upper and Lower Ca- 
nada, by a boundary line, come 
mencing at Pointe au Bodet, on 
Lake St. Francis, about 55 miles 
above Montreal; and running in 
a northerly direction to the Otta- 
wa river, and up that river to its 
source en Lake otra ee” 
then due north to the Hudson's 
Bay boundary. Lower Canada 
lies between the 45th and 50th 
degrees of north latitude, and the 
62d and 82d degrees of west lon- 
gitude from Greenwich. ‘The 
eastern half of the country is 
mountainous, and generally un- 
cultivable. On the south shore of 
the St, Lawrence, the mountains 
do not recede considerably from 
the river, till within about 60 
miles below Quebec; they then run 
in a south-westerly and southern 
direction, until they reach Lake 
F 2 Champlain. 
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Champlain. On the western side 
of this lake they extend north- 
westerly in the direction of the 
Great Rapids of the St. Law- 
rence. On the north shore they 
can hardly be said to leave the 
river, till they leave Quebec, from 
which they extend in a western 
and southern direction, till they 
again appear in sight of the moun- 
tains on the south shore, towards 
the above Rapids. 

The country lying within these 
mountains, comprising an extent 
of above 200 miles from east to 
west, and 180 from north to 
south, at the broadest part, is le- 
vel, with the exception of the iso- 
lated mountains of Montreal, Be- 
liel, and Chambley. Nearly in 
the middle of this tract of land 
flows the St. Lawrence, varying 
from a mile to upwards of 20 
miles in width ; navigable for ves- 
sels of 300 tons, 600 miles from 
the sea, and receiving on the 
north the waters of the Ottawa, 
L’Achigan, the St. Maurice, the 
Batiscan, the St. Anna, and the 
Jacques Cartier ; and on the south 
the Chambley, the Ganaska, the 
St. Francis, the Nicolet, the Be- 
sancour and the Chaudiere; all 
of which in Europe would be 
ranked as rivers of great magni- 
tude. The sources of all these, 
excepting the Ottawa and Cham- 
bley, lie considerably to the east 
of their embouchures. They have 
generally high banks, along which 
the soil, and growth of timber, 
are inferior to that of the country 
further back. All of them, ex- 
cepting where they are nearly on 
a level with the St. Lawrence, 
have a second bank, at some di- 
stance from that which now con- 
tains their waters: the same thing 


is observable of the St. Lawrence, 
The waters of none of these ri. 
vers are clear, excepting the Saint 
Lawrence itself, which, before 
its junction with the Ottawa, con. 
sists of the most transparent wa- 
ter in the world. The soil on 
both sides of the St. Lawrence, in 
the western portion of the tract 
of country above described, is, 
for the most part, clayey without 
stones, excepting here and there 
globular masses of granite yin 

on the surface: nearly already it 
is invariably covered with a dark 
mould, produced by dissolved 
vegetable substances, As you 
approach the mountains, the soil 
is more light, and loamy ; these 
lands are the easiest to be cleared, 
and are at first very productive. 
Towards Quebec the soil is poor- 
er, frequently stony, and shin- 
gley, and there are large tracts of 
sandy soil covered with only a 
very slight coating of vegetable 
mould: the mountains generally 
consist of granite, though there 
are, throughout the country, ex- 
tensive strata of limestone, and 
not unfrequently stones having 
the appearance of volcanic pro- 
duction. ‘The part of the coun- 
try in cultivation consists of from 
one to five leagues back, on both 
banks of the St. Lawrence, and 
of the rivers which empty into It; 
there are also settlements along 
the boundary of the United States 
from the Connecticut river to the 
St. Lawrence, at St. Regis. On 
the Ottawa there is a settlement 
of naval and military men, who, 
since the last war with America, 
have taken up grants of land, and 
are rapidly settling and improving 
as fine and fertile a tract of coun 


try as any in the world: they 
nave 
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have the advantage of a good 
water conveyance to Montreal, 
and have an immense barrier of 
im trable woods between them 
and the United States. The rest 
of the country to the very tops of 
the mountains is covered with 
timber of a species and growth 
congenial to the soil. The cli- 
mate of Canada resembles that 
of the countries of the continent 
of Europe situate from 10 to 15 
degrees further north. The tem- 
perature,upon Fahrenheit’s scale, 
varies at present from 30 below 
zero, and the heat from 80 to 90. 
About 60 or 70 years ago the ex- 
treme of cold used to be stated at 
30 degrees below freezing of 
Reaumur, or 36 below 0 of Fah- 
renheit. The variation in a few 
minutes in the winter season has 
been known to be upwards of 50 
degrees: it is frequently in a few 
hours 30. A remarkable instance 
of variation happened on the 18th 
of January 1810, when the ther- 
mometer stood a few degrees be- 
low temperate, and was almost 
immediately down below zero. 
The change of climate in summer 
is sometimes very abrupt, and is 
generally accompanied by a 
= of wind, only two of 
which can be said to prevail in 
the country, easterly and westerly, 
Small storms of easterly wind, 
and almost at every other time 
the upper strata of clouds when 
visible are moved by a westerly 
wind. In the winter the easterly 
wind inclines more to the north- 
east, and the westerly to the 
north-west. Throughout the 
whole extent of Lower Canada a 
slight degree of frost sometimes 
happens in the summer months, 
There is a material difference of 
temperature between the eastern 


and western divisions of the coun- 
try, which is discernible at about 
20 and 30 leagues above Quebec ; 
beyond that to the eastward, 
agricultural labour may be pro- 
secuted, and vegetation is active 
during seven months in the year; 
round Quebec it is rarely for more 
than six, at the expirationof which 
the soil is frozen, or covered 
with snow, and vegetation dor- 
mant. The period for the western 
division is from the 15th of 
November to the ]5th of April; 
for the eastern, from the Ist of 
November to the Ist of May. 

About a month after the re- 
newal of vegetation, the apple- 
trees are in blossom, and the ver. 
dure of the wheat-fields waving 
in the wind. All sorts of grain 
are sown in the spring, the wheat 
first, and then peas and oats; the 
sort of wheat generally sown is 
ripe in four months from the time 
of sowing: there is, however, 
another species, a bearded wheat, 
which ripens in four months, the 
time oats require. Fair and foul 
weather were formerly more di- 
stinctthan they are at present ;cold 
and warm weather lessintermixed, 
and the winds less variable: this 
alteration is not considered in Ca- 
nada as an improvement of the 
climate. All the vegetable pro- 
ductions which thrive in Europe 
(in the same latitudes) prosper in 
Canada, wherever they have been 
introduced and cultivated with 
judgement and care. 

The excess of heat in summer 
makes up for the loss of time in 
winter. Melons are brought to 
maturity in the open air, without 
the aid of superficial heat. Wheat 
is the chief agricultural produc- 
tion of Lower Canada; it affords 
the principal vegetable food of its 
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inhabitants: hitherto it has been 


cultivated more in that view than 
as an article of foreign trade. The 
many accidents to which this grain 
is liable, require that a quantity 
sufficient to afford a supply in the 
event of a bad year be sown 
every year. Whena good year 
happens, there is then a great 
surplus ; and it is of the produc- 
tion of such years that the most 
extensive exportations have been 
made. ‘There ts besides no cer- 
tainty of an extensive foreign de- 
mand ; Spain, Portugal, and the 
West Indies are the most steady 
markets: the natural disadvan- 
tages Canada labours under pre- 
vent her standing in competition 
in these markets with the United 
States. It must be observed, 
however, that the quantity of 
wheat sown by each farmer is 
generally to the extent of his pre- 
sent means. ‘These can only be 
increased by more enlarged views, 
which would lead to greater ef- 
forts, and judicious improvements 
in his system of cultivation. In 
1802 the quantity of wheat ex- 
rted amounted to 1,010,033 
ushels: there were besides ex- 
ported that year 28,401 bairels of 
flour, and 22,051 cwt. of biscuit. 
An estimate of the value of the 
exportation from the St. Law- 
rence, in 1810, has been made 
by mercantile men, and amounts 
to 1,200,000/. sterling, including 
disbursements of ships employed 
in the trade, the number of which 
was 661, 6,578 men,and 149,833 
tons, and also the value of 5,896 
tons of new ships built in the pro- 
vince. A considerable portion of 
the produce of the United States, 
and all the furs obtained in the 
Indian countries, are, however, 
included in the general amount. 


Sxetcu of CANADA. 


The population of Canada, at 
the time of the conquest, was 
about 60,000 souls, including the 
whole of the settlements to Detroit, 
in 1811, the population of Lower 
Canada only was estimated at 
400,000, about 7-8ths of which 
are of French descent, and profess 
the Roman catholic religion; the 
other eighth is composed of En. 
glish, Irish, Scots, Germans, Ame- 
ricans, and their descendants: of 
these the Americans are now the 
most numerous; the next the 
Scotch; until recently the latter 
have carried on all the exterior 
trade of Canada; they now divide 
it with the Irish, English, and 
Americans: instances are rare of 
the Trench descendants, who are 
almost exclusively called Cana- 
dians in the country, being en- 
gaged in the external trade, but 
they share largely in the internal 
and retail. ‘There are as yet no 
manufactories of any note in Ca- 
nada: those of leather hats and 
paper are, however, now intro- 
duced, and the clothing of the 
farmers is, in’general, made in 
their own families, The land- 
holders in Lower Canada are 
mostly Canadians, or of Canadian 
extraction; very few of them hold 
upon lease: they are the owners 
of the soil, subject to an meconst- 
derable annual rent to the seig- 
neur, or person holding immedt- 
ately from the crown, and a fine 
of a twelfth on a change of pro- 
prietor, by sale, or act equivalent 
to a sale; one-fourth of which 
twelfth is usually deducted upon 
steady payment. The other con- 


ditions are by no means burden- 
some; they consist chiefly in hav- 
ing their corn ground at 

seigneurial mill, paying one-foure 
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and repairing the high-ways 
passing through their lands, and 
assisting in the by-roads necessary 
for the use thereof, Lands held 
by Roman catholics are likewise 
subject to a tithe of a 26th part 
of all grain for the use of the cu- 
rate, and to assessments for the 
building and repair of churches 
and parsonagehouses. ‘The trades- 
people principally consist of Ca- 
nadians, and British settlers since 
the conquest, and their descen- 
dants; the mass of the population 
of the lower province may, how. 
ever, be said to be agriculturists. 
There fs not a happier people in 
the world: their Jabour affords 
them the necessaries of life, no 
part of it is taken from them but 
what they consider to be for their 
own use. Amongst them, ambi- 
tion and vanity rarely create un- 
real wants; neither does envy 
sour real enjoyments. In the or- 
dinary state of human happiness, 
they are cheerful and lively ; and 
to evils beyond their control they 
submit with resignation. Strongly 
attached to their religion, their 
country, laws, customs, and 
manners, they are utterly averse 
to all innovations. ‘They par- 
take of the French character ; 
something in the same manner 
the New Englanders partake of 
that of Englishmen; both have 
been modified by circumstances, 
and now differ from their origin. 
Where there is plenty of land to 
cwtivate, the man who lives by 
labour depends only on the Al- 
mighty and himself. In America 
the independent spirit of English- 
men frequently degenerates to li- 
centious coarseness, and the ser- 
vility of Frenchmen disappears. 
The Canadian peasant acknow- 
ledges superiors ; to them he is 


respectful, but he expects a cor- 
responding attention in return ; 
an omission in this respect is not 
easily forgiven. To his equals he 
is polite. and obliging; inferiors 
he knows of none: what he pos- 
sesses he owes to his Jabour, and 
every well-disposed person enjoys 
the same means. If one of them 
serve the other, he is one of the 
family. 

The Canadian farmer is social 
toa vice: much of his time is sa- 
crificed to this quality. In his 
person he is of the middle size, 
firmly made, and active: there 
are no people capable of bearing 
greater fatigue and privation ; in 
these, the Canadian is singularly 
supported by the gaiety of his 
disposition ; his mind ts unime 

roved, his ideas confined, but 
his capacity excellent ; in worldly 
concerns he reasons and acts gay 
from his own experience, his feel- 
ings, or some long received max- 
ims. He is extremely distrust- 
ful of what he reads or hears, par- 
ticularly when it does not come 
from one of his own class. In 
spiritual concerns he is mrnided en- 
tirely by his curate, who, if he 
wishes to stand well with him, 
must meddle with nothing else, 

The soverciyn legislative au- 
thority of the Canadas is in his 
majesty and the two houses of 
parliament; this authority tsagain 
limited by the capitulations and 
its own acts, the most remarkable 
of which is the act 18th Geo. III,, 
which declares that no taxes shall 
be imposed on the colonies but 
for the regulation of trade; and 
that the proceeds of such taxes 
shall be applied to, and for the 
usé of, the province, in such mane 
ner as shall be directed by any 
law or laws which may be made 
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by his majesty, his heirs or suc- 
cessors, by and with the advice 
and consent of the legislative 
council, and assembly of the pro- 
vince. The provincial legisla- 
ture erected by the aforesaid act 
of 31 Gee. III. (in the year 1791) 
consists of his majesty, acting b 
the governor, or person admini- 
strating the government for his 
majesty 5 of a legislative council 
of not less than 15 members, ap- 
pointed by his majesty for life un- 
der some exceptions ; of a house 
of assembly of not less than 50 
members elected for four years 
by his majesty’s subjects resident 
within the province, and possessed 
for their own use and benefit in 
the country of real property of 
the annual value of 40s. sterling, 
in the towns of the yearly value 
of 5/.,or paying rent to the amount 
of 10/.; it isempowered to make 
laws for the peace, welfare, and 
good government of the province, 
such laws not being repugnant 
with the above act. The gover- 
nor in his majesty’s name assem- 
bles, prorogues, and dissolves the 
two houses; but they must be 
called together once in every 12 
alendar months. All questions 
arising in either of the two houses 
are decided by a majority of mem- 
bers present. The governor gives, 
withholds, and reserves for the 
further signification of his majes- 
ty’s pleasure, the royal sanction 
to all bills proposed by the two 
houses: laws assented to by the 
rovernor may be disallowed by 
fis majesty within two years. 
His majesty cannot assent to any 
act or acts affecting the employ- 
ment of the dues of the clergy of 
the church of Rome, or affectin 
the establishment of the churc 
of England, or the provisions 
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made for the same, or the exercise 
or enjoyment of any religious 
form of worship ; or creating pe- 
nalties, burdens, disabilities, or 
disqualifications on that account ; 
or granting, or imposing any new 
duties in favour of any minister 
of any particular form of worship; 
or affecting the prerogative touch. 
ing the granting of the waste 
lands of the crown, without such 
acts having been thirty days be. 
fore both , Bae of the British 
pa eette and neither of the 
ouses having addressed his ma- 
jesty not to sanction the same, 
The laws in force are, Ist the 
acts of the British parliaments 
which extend to the colonies ; 2d, 
capitulations and treaties ; $d, the 
laws and customs of Canada, 
founded principally on the cute 
toms of Paris, the edicts of the 
French kings and their colonial 
authorities, and the Roman civil 
law; 4th, the criminal law of 
England, as it stood in 1774, and 
as explained by subsequent expla- 
natory statutes; 5th, the ordi- 
nances of the governor and coun- 
cil, established by the act of that 
year; and, Gth, the acts of the 
rovincial legislature since 1793. 
ese laws are executed in his 
majesty’s name, and in virtue of 
his commission and instructions 
by the governor, or person admi- 
nistering the government, by the 
means of a number of inferior of- 
ficers, all of whom (with a few 
exceptions) he appoints during 
pleasure. ’ 
The governor likewise possess 
es all those powers and prerogas 


tives which his majesty may le- 

lly enjoy, and delegate gers 
The judiciary consists of a chiel 
justice of the province, and three 


puisne justices for the ‘Qua o 
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Quebec ; a chief-justice and three Rivers, and one for Gaspar. The 
puisne judges for Montreal; a police is administered by justices 
provincial judge for the Three of the peace. J. M. 
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STEAM NAVIGATION,—-WESTERN COMMERCE.—FUTURE POPULATION 
of the UNITED STATES. 


f bin following steam-boats are now in operation on the river Mi- 
| sissippi, and its tributary streams :— 


Tons. Tons. 
Vesuvius . . . $90} Rising States - 150 
Etna - «+  « $90} General Pike . 250 
Buffalo : . ; 300 | Independence - 800 
JamesMonroe . . 90| Paragon . . . 400 
Washington : ; 400} Maysville .. , 150 
Constitution .. 8 75 —- 
Harriot poh : 40 7,259 


Kentucky . 80 | There are now building the 
Governor Shelby... 120| following steam-boats:— 
Madison . . .  %00/2at Pittsburgh, of 180tons 360 
Ohio 4 ; ; 443 | 2 at Wheeling, 500 and 100 600 
Napoleon . . . $82 | 2 at Steubinville . 
Volcano. rw 250 | 1 at Marietta ; : 130 
General Jackson . : 200 | 1 at Maysville : 110 
Eagle _ Ry bgt 70|2at Cincinnati . . 720 
Hecla ; : ° 79) 2Zat ditto, 115and250. 365 
Henderson. . Sit 85 | 2 at Newport - «, &® 
Mn - o ‘seed. ¢ 80| 1 at Jefferscnville. . 700 
$00 
660 
500 


S 


Cincinnati . 120 | 1 at Portland (Kentucky ) 





Exchange ° » 200} 3 at New Albany, 220 each 
Louisiana . A 5414 at Clarksville . ° 

James Ross . : : $20|1 at Salt River . : 160 
Frankfort .... web ae WOVEN 6» 6 110 
Tamerlane . . _ 320 | 1 at Madison r - 120 
Cedar Branch P . 250} 1 at Rising Sun . ° 90 
Experiment. . . 40}lonthe Wabash.  . 80 
St. Louis . . 220 | 2 at New Orleans, 200 each 400 
Vesta > ze Ss 100 o_o 
Rifleman . “ 7 250 Tons 13,257 
Alabama , . . 200 


It appears there have been lost, by accidents of different kinds, the 
following steam-boats :—The Orleans, 400 tons; Comet, 15; En- 


terprise, 45; Despatch, 25; Franklin, 125; Pike, 25; New Or- 
leans, 300, : 


The 
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The importance of steam navi- 
ionisnow universally admitted ; 
tin the United States of Ame- 
rica it is of much greater value 
than in any other of the 
world. Prior to this invention, 
several eminent European writers, 
and among them some profound 
philosophers, were of opinion that 
the immense tract of territory 
lying to the west of the Allegany 
mountains were destined to re- 
main for ages in a state of barba- 
rism, Or to be very partially cul- 
tivated, in consequence, as they 
supposed, of insuperable difficul- 
ties to an intercourse with the 
States bordering on the Atlantic 
Ocean. These difficulties have 
vanished since the discovery. of 
steam-navigation. By a recent 
geographical survey, we find, that 
all the great rivers of the United 
States may be connected with fa- 
cility by a few canals. Of these 
works, the highest in importance 
is the great canal now cutting in 
the state of New York, from the 
Hudson river to the Western 
lakes. When this stupendous un- 
dertaking is finished (in about 7 
ears) a steam-boat may ascend 
rom the city of New York to the 
Lakes, pass through those vast in- 
terior seas, enter the Misissippi, 
and, after performing an internal 
navigation of several thousand 
miles, descend into the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

The vast tract of fertile lands 
adjacent to the lakes, and the im- 
mense space of territory through 
which the mighty Misissippi and 


Missouri roll their waters, are de- 
stined, ere long, to become the 
abode of millions of human beings. 
Forty-eight years ago, the foot of 
civilized man had never trod those 
regions which now constitute the 
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States of Illinois, Kentucky, Ohi 
Tenessee, and Indiana. es 
new States now contain more than 
1,600,000 inhabitants; and towns 
and villages, agriculture and com. 
merce, have sprung up as if by 
the power of magic, and spread 
with a rapidity through those fo. 
rests, that has no parallel in any 
part of the earth, 

The beautiful region of Lou- 
isiana, under the dominion of 
Spain, far from yielding any re. 
venue, cost the Spanish govern. 
ment many hundred thousand 
dollars per annum, which were 
sent from Mexico merely to retain 
the Spanish sovereignty over this 
province. Its inhabitants were 
sunk in apathy; commerce was 
almost unknown to them; and 
the population was so inconside- 
rable, that the wholecountry pre- 
sented only the features of a wil- 
derness. Look at what it has be- 
come in the short space of six. 
teen years under the governmentof 
the United States. Look at what 
it is likely to become at the close 
of the present century, when all 
the immiense territory lying on 
the waters which discharge them- 
selves into the Misissippi shall be- 
come thickly settléd. The city 
of New Orleans appears destined 
to beconte the greatest emporium 
of trade in thé western world. 

The distance from New Orleans 
on the Misissippi, to Pittsburgh 
on the river Ohio, is above 2,600 
miles. Prior to the use of steam 
navigation it required 6 months 
to perform that voyage. A steam- 
boat may now perform that di- 
stance in from 22 to 25 days. 
The river Misissippi is navigable 
to the falls of St. Anthony, distant 
from New Orleans about 
miles; and even above the falls, 
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boats of a veins wre a be 
navigated to within a a 
of the great western lakes. The 
river Missouri forms a confluence 
with the Misissippi at the town of 
St. Louis, distance about 1,300 
miles from the ocean. The Mis- 
souri is navigable for boats of 
burden more than 2,800 
iles. ‘The innumerable streams 
that have their origin in New 
Mexico, and which have their only 
debouchée into the Missouri, are 
many of them of greater magni- 
tude than the largest in Europe. 

The immense mass of waters is 
conveyed by the Misissippi and 
its branches to the Gulf of Mexi- 
co. What a vast internal com- 
merce must result from this ex- 
tended internal navigation! When 
we reflect that the population of 
the United States is rapidly roll- 
ing to the south and to the west, 
over regions blessed with a benign 
climate, and a soil far more fer- 
tile than the country bordering on 
the Atlantic, we may, without the 
gift of prophecy, foresee that the 
States to the south and west will 
become by far the most populous 
parts of the republic. 

A military expedition, sent by 
the American government, is at 
this time ascending the river Mis- 
sourl in steam-boats, for the pur- 
pose of establishing military posts 
at the sources of the Missouri (at 
the foot of the Rocky Mountains 
or Northern Ardes). By making 
a good turnpike-road of a few 
leagues across those mountains, 
we open a route to the river Co- 
lumbia, which descends to the 
Pacific Ocean. At the mouth of 
this river, the United States have 
a settlement as yet in its infancy; 
but there has recently gone there 
a great number of artisans and 
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agriculturists, and in a very few 
years that settlement will become 
the great emporium of commerce 
for all California and the north- 
west coast of America. It will 
become the great depot of the fur 
trade, 

A new communication with 
Asia will thus be established ; 
and in less than 10 years from 
this date we shall see the pro- 
ductions of China and the eastern 
world brought to the mouth of 
Columbia river, carried up that 
river in steam-boats, taken over 
the rocky mountains to the river 
Missouri, and by the latter circu. 
Jated over the western territories, 

These views of the growing 
importance of the American re- 
public may not be agreeable to a 
certain class of society in the Old 
World. They may displease cer- 
tain statesmen and politicians who 
have been in the habit of propos. 
ing chimerical plans to cripple the 
strides of the republic; and they 
certainly will not please many of 
the travellers who have recently 

ublished their superficial and il- 
iberal statements of that country ; 
but the few plain facts contained 
in this paper may, perhaps, yield 
some pleasure tq the philanthro- 
pist of every nation, He will 
perceive in the forests of the west, 
an asylum for that portion of 
European society which is at pre- 
sent immersed in a state of igno- 
rance, wretchedness, and discon- 
tent, that appear to menace the 
existence of the civil institutions 
of Europe. 

One of the great objects of the 
writers before mentioued is tostop 
the tide of emigration to the Ua+ 
ted States; but unfortunately for 
them, it appears that the more 
they write against it, the stronger 

is 
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is the desire among the people of 
Europe to visit the western world. 
All the gloomy pictures that have 
been drawn, aided by govern- 
mental afd municipal tions, 
appear to be ineffectual to check 
this spirit to emigrate. . 

It is not now the indigent la- 
bourer, or the fugitive from jus- 
tice, that seeks to reach the United 
States; but it is the capitalists 
and artisans of Europe who are 
daily arriving on our shores with 
views of anent residence. 
Within the last 33 years the po- 

tion of the United States has 
increased from 4,000,000 to near 
11,000,000. No doubt European 
emigration has contributed much 
to produce this extraordinary 
augmentation, and every thing in 
Europe seems to indicate that the 
following 33 years will produce 
nearly as at, and perhaps a 
— influx of foreigners to 
the United States than the last 38 
ears. 

Thomas Jefferson (late presi- 
dent of the United tates} ad- 
vanced, about 35 years ago, the 
assertion, that the inhabitants of 
the United States would double 
their numbers every 25 years, 
even without the aid of emigra- 


on the Ist January 1819 


onthe Ist Do, 1844 
onthe Ist Do, 1869 
onthe Ist Do. 1894 


This immense population is de- 
stined to speak one Janguage. 
Whatever may have been the di- 
versity of their ancestors, or their 
political prejudices, the youth of 
— are all ao reo En- 
glish t in ev ublic and 
erlveagnahbeli aaa the En- 
glish language must predominate 
in their posterity. They are like- 
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tion, At the time the assertion 
was made it was considered } 
many 
ee imagination. Results 
ave not only demonstrated its 
correctness, but have proved that 
a much less number of years will 
produce that increase.. Accord. 
ing to that ratio, the population 
must continue to swell, until sub. 
sistence becomes precarious. When 
society in the United States be. 
comes as dense as in Eu or 
Asia, and when the products of 
the soil become barely sufficient 
to support the inhabitants, then 
the population will become sta- 
tionary ; but whoever will take a 
view pate vast pret Te. 
ions of the west, will perceive 
at ages must roll away before 
the American population can be- 
come so crowded as to render 
subsistence precarious. The cal- 
culation, therefore, of the numbers 
doubling every 25 years, appears 
to be founded on data that cannot 
be controverted. On this ealeu- 
lation, let us examine what may 
be the result at the close of the 
present century. ; 
The population of the United 
States, according to the latest 
and most correct accounts, was 


at least 10,500,000 
it will be 21,000,000 
it will be 42,000,000 
it will be 84,000,000 


wise imbued with affection and 
respect for a representative 
republican form of government. 
Almost every mountain and val- 
ley in the country has its p 
press, The active commerce 
the United States with —_ part 
of the Old World brings mnforma- 
tion every revolving hour of what 
is passing throughout the other 
regions 
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regions of the earth. ‘This intel- 


is by. newspapers 
and other cheap periodical publi- 


cations over every of the 
country. This circulation 
is analogous to that of the blood 
in the human frame, It does not 
merely act on the noble and vital 


parts, but it diffuses vigour and. 


animation to all the inferior parts 
of the system. It prevents that 
morbid apathy and discontent in- 
separable from a state of igno- 
rance, When knowledge is thus 
diffused through the lower orders 
of society, we cannot use them as 
automatons. 

To keep the multitude in pro- 
found ignorance has been the fa- 
vourite doctrine of the govern- 
ments of the Old World for many 
thousand years past. Hence the 
people have been used as mere in- 
struments to promote the views 
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of a few ambitious mortals: and 
hence, history records little else 
than a tissue of dreadful revolu- 
tions and crimes, as far back as 
we can trace its 


The political fnetttutions of the 


United States inculcate an oppo- 
site doctrine: they make — 
member of society feel his ran 
in the social scale, The system 
of government is predicated on 
rae oe yet th a dan- 
ow is § » the 
is to be ood of civil con- 

vulsions, The framers of the 
American constitution well knew 
that every thing human was mu- 
table, and that the science of 
vernment was still far from being 
perfect ; they therefore have wisely 
rovided for any change in the 
orm of government which the 
lessons of experience may suggest 
to future generations to adopt. 
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ROM “An Account of the 

Colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope, with a View to the Infor- 
mation of Emi 
which, within a small com 
contains a useful digest of all the 
important facts which have hi- 
therto been made known relative 


to this part of Africa, we extract: 


the following account of the Kaf- 
fer tribes :— 

The Kaffers are a native race, 
on the east of the Cape, whose 
habits and history will be so far 
interesting to the emigrant, as a 
war with them is occasionally a 
serious affair to the whole colony. 
If the tide of emigration be di- 
rected eastward, too, as it is ge- 


ts’—a work 


nerally supposed that it will, their 
character may soon be, to the 
British settler, that of the most 
important plunderers upon earth, 

ese tribes are su to 


be of Arabic origin. call 


themselves Kaussis; Like the 
Hottentots, are a singular] 
sean zncee e are p ane 
rom a diligent comparison 
best accounts, that also, like the 
Hottentots, they are a greatly in- 
jured people, and have 
goaded, by the bad usage of many 
generations, to the outrages they 
are still found to commit. 

The practice of the rite of 
circumcision alone seems to con- 
nect them with the history of rig 
wor 
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world, This like 
the sbirduan’ i te tah or 
13th year, but connect it with no 
religious ceremonies or notions, 
except that of respect to their an- 
cestors, If they have any sort of 
rm os beside, it is unaccompa- 
bs with any os ~~ Their 

n is sO onious, 
and differs much from that of the 
Hottentots, although the names 
of their mountains and rivers are 
evidently of Hottentot origin. 

The dwellings of these peo- 
ple resemble bee-hives, construct- 
ed on a wooden f.ame, and plas- 
tered both within and without 
with a composition of clay and 
the dung of cattle. They are 
then neatly covered with a kind 
of matting. 

Every Kaffer bears arms, not 
as a profession, but as the exigence 
of his affairs seems to demand it. 
They are all both shepherds and 
warriors, as have been the great- 
est and the best of mankind ; they 
evidently prefer the former mode 
of life, and there seems no just 
foundation for attributing to them 
a cruel or sanguinary disposition; 
their moderation towards the co- 
lonists, in a variety of instances, 
directly indicates the contrary. 
And of treachery they have nota 
shade in their character. ‘ Le 
Caffre,’ says M. Vaillant, ‘cher- 
che toujours son ennemi face a 
face ; il ne peut lancer sa hassa- 

i, qu'il ne soit a découverte ; le 

otteritot, am contraire, caché 
sous une roche, ou derriére un 
buisson, envoie la mort sans s’ex- 
poser a la recevoir: l’un est le 
tigre perfide, qui fond traitreuse- 
ment sur la proic; l’autre est le 
lion générevx, qui s’annonce, se 
montre, attaqne, et périt s’il n’est 
pas vainqueur.’ 
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His principal weapons are the 
hassagai, or omkontoo, as he calls 
it, a sort of spear wi 
head of a foot long, fixed to a 
tapering shaft of about four feet in 
length ; and the keerie, The 
former he throws with wonderful 
dexterity, seldom failing of his 
mark, at the distance of 50 or 60 
paces. ‘The keerie is used either 
in a close engagement or at a di- 
stance, Itisa club about two feet 
and a half long, and at one end 
nearly threeinches in diameter. To 
these we may add a shield of an 
oval shape, made of the thickest 
part of a bullock*s hide, which he 
carries to defend himself against 
the darts and arrows of his enemy. 
Unlike his neighbours, the Hot- 
tentots and Bosjesmans, he does 
not use poison on his weapons, 
and rarely attacks by surprise. 

The Kaffers are more attach- 
ed to a pastoral than an agricul. 
tural life; though their soil, as 
far as it is known, and particular- 
ly to the east, offers great facili- 
ties for cultivation, and is so ex- 
tremely fertile, that, with a very 
little labour, it might be made to 
produce the finest grain and fruits 
of the colony. So extremely neg- 
ligent are they of these advan- 
tages, that a large species of water 
melon and millet are their princi- 
pal culinary plants. They like- 
wise cultivate some tobacco 
hemp, both of which they use for 
smoking. They rarely kill any 
of the cattle for food, except to 
show hospitality to a stranger. 
Milk is their ordinary diet, w ich 
they always use in a curdled state: 
berries of various descriptions 


and the seeds of plants, wh 
the natives call plantains, are a 


eaten, and a few of the Bods 
ous roots with which — 
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and the banks of the rivers a- 
bound, Occasionally, too, the 
bread of the Bosjesmans is 
d amon a pate 
ignorance of the use of ardent 
irits and fermented liquors, and 
sheir general temperance and ac- 
tivity, preserve them from the 
ravages of many disorders which 
abound amongst the other native 
tribes, to say nothing of the value 
of their independence. 

Their wealth consisting solely 
of their cattle, they devote the 
principal part of their time to the 
management of them, which is 
conducted with great regularity ; 
and even the affairs of the dairy 
are ene wholly by the 
men. By a sharp whistling sound, 
made either artificially with a 
piece of bone or ivory, or by 
means of the hand applied to the 
mouth (as our English boys fre- 
quently make it), they contrive 
to inure their cattle to a sort of 
mechanical training. One signal 
of this kind disperses them in the 
morning to their pastures; an- 
other separates the cows from the 
herd to be milked, and a third 
collects them all for marching. 
Among their oxen many resem- 
ble the black cattle of the high- 
lands, others are as remarkable 
for their size, and are not unlike 
the Alderney cow. Some are 
used for riding, as they have no 
horses among them; and the 
horns of these they twist into a 
variety of fantastic shapes. ‘The 
constructing their habitations, the 
breaking up of the ground, and 
preparing it for the seed, and the 
gathering in of their harvest, fall 


to the lot of the women, who also 
manufacture a course earthenware 
for boiling their food, and very 
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neat reed baskets, which serve as 
milk pails, 

The commerce of this e 
is divided between the 
farmers and their eastern neigh- 
bours the Tambookies. To 


Some my bring their onggen in. 
exchange for 
per and iron, ey te aaa 


other trifles; from. the Tamboo- 
kie nation they procure their wives. 
Previous courtship is not consi- 
dered necessary to marriage, 
When a man once selects the 
object of his wishes, nothing ree 
mains but to strike a bargain 
with the father; the amount of 
which is y an ox ora 
couple of cows; and the damsel 
resign herself to her fate, without 
emotion or surprise. The Tame. 
bookie wives however are thought 
rather a dear commodity; they 
are rarely obtained but by the 
chiefs; and among the common 
people this custom of purchasin 
wives renders polygamy, thoug 
allowable, not frequent, as 
can seldom afford the price of 
more than one. Their marri 
are celebrated with feasts and 
dancing, which not unfi — 
last for weeks together. ‘ - 
fer woman,’ Mr. Barrow says, ‘is 
only serious when she dances; 
and at such times her eyes are 
constantly fixed on the ground, 
and her whole body seems to be 
thrown into convulsive motions,’ 
The government of the Kaf- 
fers is monarchical, but adraini- 
stered by various subordinate 
chiefs, who are distinguished from 
the people at large by a brass 
chain suspended on the left side 
of the head, from a wreath of cop- 
per beads, The regal honour 


descends from father to son, in 
default 
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default of the latter to a nephew ; 
and in default of both, it becomes 
elective,andthisisanoccasionwhen 
it occurs of considerable strife. 
Their rulers seem to have no 
control, — ao the lives 
or ose they govern. 
Their voi apparently suggested 
by natural principles, are very 
few and simple. If the death of 
a fellow creature be the effect of 
accident, a fine is paid to the re- 
latives of the deceased ; but pre- 
meditated murder is visited with 
instant death. Of imprisonment 
for any crime they ae no con- 
ception ; restitution is the punish- 
ment inflicted for theft ; tod the 
same laws, in cases of their delin- 
be are applied equally to 
e chiefs and to their subjects, 
Mr. Barrow, in the course of 
his first expedition into Kafferland, 
etrated to the capital, which 
is not far east of the Fish river, 
and conducted a negotiation with 
their king Gaika, of which he 
gives a very interesting account. 
aving waited for some time in 
conversation with the mother of 
this chief, about 35, and his queen, 
a very pretty girl of 15, the king 
made his appearance on an ox in 
full gallop, attended by five or 
six of his people. Business com- 
menced with little ceremony un- 
der the shade of a mimosa. An- 
ticipating, with great promptitude 
and ease of manner, the general 
object of the visit, he began by 
observing, that none of the Kaf- 
fers who had passed the frontier 
were to be considered as his sub- 
jects. He said they were chiefs 
as well as himself, and entirely 
independent of him; but that his 
ancestors had always held the first 
rank in the country, and their su- 
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am had been acknowledged 
y the colonists on all occasions « 


that all those Kaffers and their 
chiefs who had a long time been 
desirous to enter under the 
tection of his family had been 
kindly received, and that those 
who chose rather to remain inde. 
pendent had been permitted to do 
so without being considered in the 
light of enemies, He then en. 
tered as freely into the history of 
his family. ‘He informed us,’ 
continues Mr. Barrow, ‘that his 
father died, and left him when 
very young, under the guardian. 
ship of Zembei, one of his first 
chiefs, and his own brother, who 
had acted as regent during his 
minority ; but that having refused 
to resign to him his rights on 
coming at years of discretion, his 
father’s friends had showed them- 
selves in his favour, and by their 
assistance he had obliged his un- 
cle to fly ; that this man had then 
joined Khootar, a powerful chiet 
to the northward, and with their 
united power had made war upon 
him : that he had been victorious, 
and had taken Zembei prisoner.’ 
Instead of a cruel death which 
we should have imagined the un- 
cle now to have been exposed to, 
he was treated, it seems, with 
great lenity and respect: his wives 
and children. were returned to 
him ; and he was only so far con- 
sidered a captive, as never to be 
suffered to leave ye village in 
which the king resided. 

They coe some or us 
practices in the interment of their 
dead. The meses of = 
dren are deposited in ant- 
which have iat excavated by 
the ant-eater. On their chiels 
only is bestowed the honour of @ 

grave, 
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which is generally dug 

deep in the places where 

their oxen stand during the night; 
the rest of their dead are thrown 
miscuously into a ditch, and 

t without covering to be de- 
youred by the wolves, whom the 
Kaffers never attempt to destroy, 
from a consideration of their ser- 
vices. With this apparent neglect 
of their bodies, a Kaffer not only 
cherishes great respect for his de- 
ceased relatives; but to swear by 
their memory is to take the most 
sacred oath. 

The Kaffer women possess 
cheerful and animated counte- 
nances, are modest in their carri- 
age, lively and curious, but not 
intruding; and though of a colour 
nearly approaching to black, their 
well constructed features, their 
beautifully clean teeth, and their 
eyes dark and sparkling, combine 
to render many comparatively 
handsome. ‘They have neither 
the thick lips nor the flat noses of 
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African negroes. As the females 
of a nation but partially civilized, 
they arerémarkable for a sprightly 
and active turn of mind, and in 
this respect ure totally different to 
their neighbours the Hottentots. 
In point of general figure, how- 
ever, the latter seem to have the 
advantage in their youth. 

The men are tall, muscular, 
and robust, of an open counte- 
nance, and manly graceful figure, 
Good nature and intelligence are 
depicted in their features, which 
never betray any signs of fear or 
suspicion. Their fair, which is 
short and curling, and their skin, 
which is nearly black, are rubbed 
over with a solution of red ochre; 
and though a few wear cloaks of 
skin, most of them go quite 
naked. ‘The women wear cloaks 
that extend below the calf of the 
leg; and their head-dress, which 
is a leather cap, is adorned with 
beads, shells, and polished pieces 
of iron or copper. 
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[From the Carcurta Gazette, ] 


HE low country of Coimbet- 

tore isseparated from Malabar 
and Wynaud by a mountainous 
region of 30 miles in length, and 
16 in breadth, and contains about 
500 square miles. It is divided 
into three naads or countries, the 
Paungnaad, the Todiernaad, and 
Maiknaad. The name given to 
the whole by the Lowlanders is 
“ Nilgamis,” or the Blue Moun- 
tains; this name, however, pro- 
perly belongs but to one part of 
the range, and is by the High- 
a peculiarly. applied to a 

9. 


high peak, the “ Runga Sawmy 
Coil,” or “ Aligerry.” ‘Two gen- 
tlemen having visited this region 
early in last year, and having sur- 
prised their friends by the accounts 
they gave of it, particularly of 
the extreme coldness of the cli- 
mate, a party was formed, who 
set out to repeat the tour on the 
2d of January. 

The average range of the ther- 
mometer at six a. m. was about 
40, and it did not rise more than 
10 degrees higher at two p, m. 
The freezing of the water, in the 
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ight, more than once, produced 
po dale an inch thick. 
On these occasions the thermo- 
meter was at $3 and 36. 

In Hindoostan, when the ther- 
mometer sinks to the a 
point, the extremes of heat an 
cold ate often felt in the same 
day ; but there appears to have 
~ deen no example in this part of 
the globe'of a temperature so cool 
and so even, for a continuance, 
so long as that which is shown 
from the register cf the thermo- 
meter given in the report. 

The travellers could not ascer- 
tain the exact height of their situa- 
tion in this mountainous region, 
but they considered themselves to 
be at least three times as high as 
the highest part of Mysore; and, 
if this calculation is correct, they 
conceived that the elevation would 
be from nine to ten thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. In 
looking over Mysore on one side, 
andthelowcountry of Coimbettore 
on the other, it was hard to distin- 
guish the country above, from the 
country below the Ghauts, they 
were so-much higher than both. 
The party were on their legs 
most part of the day, and gene- 
rally walked ten or twelve miles, 
up and down steep hills, from ten 
o’clock in the morning until sun- 
set, without experiencing the least 
inconvenience from heat, often 
indeed seeking the sunshine as a 
relief from cold. With the ex- 
ception of two slight ague fits, 
there was no sickness amongst 
the followers, notwithstanding 
intense cold of the nights and 
mornings, and the little protection 
they had against it. 

In every part of the high conn- 
try, they found raspberries, both 
red white, and strawberries 





growing in the | pcm luxuri. 
ance; they found also a fruit in 
shape resembling a medlar, but 
of much smaller size, and in taste 
not to be distinguished from the 
gooseberry—its interior arrange. 
ment was also the same, White 
roses, marigolds, and balsams, 
were seen in abundance and in 
full flower ; they found specimens 
also of cinnamon and black pep- 
per, and a tree yielding a beauti. 
ful yellow dye. 

The country is inhabited by 
three classes of people, whose 
language, manners, and customs 
are entirely distinct, viz. Tode- 
vies, Koties, and Bergies. The 
two first are considered the abori- 
gines of the hills, and the Tode- 
vies to be a superior cast of the 
Koties. The ‘Todevies are exclu- 
sively herdsmen; they have no 
fixed habitation, but wander with 
their herds of buffaloes from pas- 
ture to pasture. Their huts are 
of a semi-circular form, strongly 
built with bamboos and mud, 
having a hole near the ground, 
sufficiently large for their own in- 
gress, and for the egress of the 
smoke from their fires. Only one 
marriage is permitted amongst 
the males of a family, and it # 
should consist of ten or more per- 
sons, they have a wife in common! 
The lady is exempt from house- 
hold cares and duties; sheis served 
by the men, whose duty it is to 
prepare and cook the victuals— 
and it is her privilege also to be 
carried on shoulders of ber 
husbands, when she makes visits 
or journeys, She selects whom 
she pleases of the family as her 
companion at bed and board, and 
this freedom of choice produces 
no interruption of domestic har- 


mony !—It is necessary thet oS 
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the men of a family should a 

in the choice of a wife; and if there 
should be a dissentient voice a- 
mongst brethren when a lady is 
submitted for their approbation, 
she is forthwith sent back to her 
relations, 

Many of the men, seen by the 
travellers, measured above six 
feet, robust and athletic. 

The Koties, in appearance, 
have no resemblance to the To- 
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devies; they are cultivators and 
artisans, as well as musicians and 
dancers, and their dance, to an 


instrument in sound like a bags 
pipe, appeared to an amateur of 


the party, to be either the 
or a copy of the famed ” 
Had the ere ga gyn salen - 


er amon 
they might petty discovered a 
original of the walts ! 
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BELLES LETTRES anp ANTIQUITIES. 





de only work of great and 
deserved celebrity on that 
multifarious and not easily defined 
subject, the Belles Lettres, which 
has appeared during the year 1819, 
is Campbell’s Specimens of the 
British Poets—to which we have 
already alluded. The Essay on 
Engli Poetry, which is prefixed 
to these Specimens, and occupies 
the whole of the first volume, must 
be an exquisite treat to all who 
have a relish and understanding 
for profound thought, the poetry 
of imagination and feeling, united 
in a prose composition to a degree 
in which they seldom are seen 
united in poetry, and for pure and 
eloquent style. It may be, that 
some of Mr, Campbell’s general 
principles, and some of his parti- 
cular criticisms, may not be ac- 
ceded to by the reader; but all 
must give him credit for having 
produced a work which will live, 
and be ap to, as a standard 
work on this most interesting but 
difficult subject. 


Tue Orv Dramatists. 


(From Campsete’s Essay on 
Encuisu Porrry.]} 


“ Massinger is distinguished for 
the harmony and dignity of 
his dramatic eloquence. Many 


of his plots, it is true, are 
liable to heavy exceptions. The 
fiends and angels of his Virgin 
Martyr are unmanageable tragic 
machinery ; and the incestuous 
passion of his Ancient Admiral 
excite our horror. The poet of 
love is driven to a frightful expe- 
dient, when he gives it the terrors 
of a maniac passion breaking down 
the most sacred pale of instinct 
and consanguinity. The ancient 
admiral is in love with his own 
daughter. Such a being, if we 
fancy him to exist, strikes us as 
no object of moral warning, but 
as aman under the influence of 
insanity. In a general view, ne- 
vertheless, Massinger has more 
art and judgement in the serious 
drama than any of the other snc- 
cessors of Shakespeare. His in- 
cidents are less entangled than 
those of Fletcher, and the scene 
of his action ismore clearly thrown 
Oo for the free evolution of 
chinemun, Fletcher strikes the 
imagination with more vivacitys 
but more irregularity, and amidst 
embarrassing positions of his own 
choosing. 


in forth 
his stren more. cellectively- 
Fletcher has more action and 
character in er berger: St 
a ter variety of impressions 
en the mind. His fancy ed 
more volatile and surprising, Put 
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then he often blends disappoint- 
ment with our surprise, and parts 
with the consistency of his cha- 
racters even to the occasionally 
apparent loss of their identity. 
This is not the case with Massin- 
ger. It is true that Massinger 
excels more in description and 
declamation than in the forcible 
utterance of the heart and in giv- 
ing character the warm colouring 
passion. Still, not to speak of 
his one distinguished hero* in co- 
medy, he has delineated several 
tragic characters with strong and 
interesting traits. Theyare chiefly 
proud spirits. Poor himself, and 
struggling under the rich man’s 
contumely, we may conceive it to 
have been the solace of his neg- 
lected existence to picture worth 
and magnanimity _ breaking 
through external den dvaitaiees: 
and making their way to love and 
admiration. Hence his fine con- 
ceptions of Paris, the actor, excit- 
ing by the splendid endowments 
of his nature the jealousy of the 
tyrant of the world; and Dorn 
John and Pisander, habited as 
slaves, wooing and winning their 
princely mistresses, He delighted 
to show heraic virtue stripped of 
all adventitious circumstances, 
and tried, like a gem, by its shin- 
ge Sher darkness, His Duke 
of Milan is particularly admirable 
for the blended interest which the 
poet excites by the opposite weak- 
nesses and magnanimity of the same 
character. Sforza, duke of Milan, 
newly married and uxoriously at- 
tached to the haughty Marcelia, a 
woman of exquisite attractions, 
makes her an object of secret but 
deadly enmity at his court, by the 
extravagant ge which he re- 
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quires to be paid her, and the prece- 
dence which heenjoinsevenhisown 
mother and sisters to yield her. 
As chief of Milan, he is attached 
to the fortunes of Francis the First. 
The sudden tidings of Charles the 
Fifth, in the campaign which ter- 
os with the battle phone. 
soon afterwards spread disma 
through his, court and capital. 
Sforza, though valiant and self- 
collected in all that regards the 
warrior or politician, is hurried 
away by his immoderate passion 
for Marcelia; and, being obliged 
to leave her behind, but unable to 
bear the thoughts of her surviving 
him, obtains the promise of a con- 
fidant to destroy her, should his 
own death appear inevitable, He 
returns to his capital in safety. 
Marcelia, having discovered the 
secret order, receives him with 
coldness. His jealousy is inflamed; 
and her perception of that jealousy 
alienates the haughty object of his 
affection, when Se is on the point 
of reconcilement. The fever of 
Sforza’s diseased heart is power~ 
fully described, passing from the 
extreme of dotage to revenge, and 
returning again from thence to 
the bitterest repentance and pro- 
stration, when he has struck at the 
life which he most loved, and has 
made, when it is too late, the dis- 
covery of her innocence. Mas- 
singer always enforces this moral 
in e Se. punishes distrust, 
and attaches our esteem to the 
unbounded confidence of the pas- 
sion, But while Sforza thus ex- 
hibits a warning against morbidly- 
selfish sensibility, he is made to 
, without violating proba- 
, in all other respects a firm, 
and prepossessing charac- 


* Sir Giles Overreach. es 
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ter. When his misfortanes are sentment of his conqueror; and 
rendered desperate by the battle the eloquence of the poet makes 
af Pavia, and when he is brought us expect that it should do so, 
into the presence of Charles V., Instead of palliating his zeal for 
the intrepidity with which he the lost cause of Francis, he thus 
pleads his cause disarms the re- pleads— 


I come not, emperor, to invade thy mercy 

By fawning on thy fortune, nor bring with me 
Excuses or denials; I profess, 

And with a good man’s confidence, even this instant 
That I am in thy power, I was thine enemy, 

Thy deadly and vow’d enemy ; one that wish’d 
Confusion to thy person and estates, 

And with my utmost power, and deepest counsels, 
Had they been truly follow’d, further’d it, 

Nor will I now, although my neck were under 
The hangman’s axe, with one poor syllable 
Confess but that I honour'd the French king 
More than myself and all men. 


After describing his obligations to Francis, he says— 


He was indeed to me as my good angel, 

To guard me from all danger. I dare speak, 
Nay must and will, his praise now in as high 
And loud a key as when he was thy equal. 

The benefits he sow’d in me met not 
Unthankful ground. * * * ° 

._ * * * — If then tobe grateful 
For benefits received, or not to leave 

A friend in his necessities, be a crime 

Amongst you Spaniards, Sforza brings his head 
To pay the forfeit. Nor come I asa slave, 
Pinion’d and fetter’d, in a squalid weed, 

Falling before thy feet, kneeling and howling 
For a forestall’d remission—that were poor, 
And would but shame thy victory, for conquest 
Over base foes is a captivity, 

And not atriumph. I ne’er fear’d to die 

More than I wish’d tolive. When I had reach’d 
My ends in being a duke, I wore these robes, 
This crown upon my head, and to my side 

This sword was girt ; and, witness truth, that now 
"L's in another’s power, when I shall part 

With life and them together, I’m the same— 

My veins then did not swell with pride, nor sow 
Shrink they for fear. 
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If the vehement passions were 
not Massinger’s happiest element, 
he expresses fixed principle with 
an air of authority. To make us 
feel the elevation of genuine pride, 
was the master-key which he knew 
how to touch in human sympa- 
thy; and his skill in it must have 
been derived from deep experi- 
ence in his own bosom, 

The theatre of Beaumont and 
Fleteher contains all manner of 

ood and evil. The respective 
- oa of those dramatic partners, 
in the works collectively publish- 
ed with their names, have been 
stated in a different part of these 
volumes. Fletcher's share in them 
is by far the largest; and he is 
chargeable with the greatest num- 
ber of faults, althongh at the same 
time his genius was more airy, 
prolific, and fanciful. There are 
such extremes of grossness and 
magnificence in their drama, so 
much sweetness and beauty inter- 
spersed with views of nature either 
falsely romantic, orvulgar beyond 
reality ; there is so much to ani- 
mate and amuse us, and yet so 
much that we would willingly 
overlook, that I cannot help com- 
paring the contrasted impressions 
which they make, to those which 
we receive from visiting some 
great and ancient city, pictu- 
resquely but irregularly built, 
glittering with spires and surround. 
ed with gardens, but exhibiting 
1) many quarters the lanes and 
hovels of wretchedness. They 
have scenes of wealthy and high 
life which remind us of courts 
and palaces frequented by elegant 
femalesand high-spir ted gallants, 
whilst their noble old martial cha- 
racters, with Caractacus in the 
midst of them, may inspire us 
with the same sort of regard which 
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we pay to the rough-hewn mag- 
nificence of an ancient fortress, 

Unhappily, the same simile 
without being hunted down will 
apply but too faithfully to the 
nuisances of their drama. Their 
languageis often basely proflizate, 
Shakespeare’s and Jonson’s inde- 
licacies are but casual blois ; 
whilst theirs are sometimes essen- 
tial colours of their painting, and 
extend, in one or two instances, to 
entire and offensive scenes. This 
fault has deservedly injured their 
reputation; and, saving a very 
slight allowance for the fashion 
and taste of their age, admits of 
no sort of apology. Their drama, 
nevertheless, is a very wide one, 
and “has ample room and verge 
enough’? to permit the attention 
to wander from these, and to fix 
on more inviting peculiarities-— 
as orfthe great variety of their 
fables and personages, their spi- 
rited dialogue, their wit, pathos, 
and humour, Thickly sown as 
their blemishes are, their merit 
will bear great deductions an@ 
still remain great. We can never 
forget such beau'iful characters 
as their Cellide, their Aspatia and 
Bellario, or such humourous ones 
as their La Writ and Cacafogo. 
Awake they will always keep us, 
whether toquarre] or to be pleased 
with them. ‘Their invention is 
fruitful; its beings are on the 
whole an active and sanguine ge- 
neration, and their scenes are 
crowded to fulness with the 
warmth, agitation, and interest 
of life. 

In thus speaking of them toge- 
ther, it may be necessary to allude 
to the general and traditionary ua- 
derstanding, that Beaumont was 
the graver and more judicious 
genius of thetwo, Yet the plays 
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in which he may be supposed to 
have assisted Fletcher, are by no 
means remarkable either for har- 
monious adjustment of parts, or 
scrupulous adherence to probabi- 
lity. In their Laws of Candy, 
the wimding up of the plot is ac- 
complished by a young girl com- 
manding a whole bench of sena- 
tors to descend from their judge- 
ment-seats, in virtue of an ancient 
law of the state which she disco- 
vers; and they obey her with the 
most polite alacrity. Cupid’s 
Revenge is assigned to them con- 
jointly, and is one of the very 
weakest of their worst class of 
pieces. On the other hand, Flet- 
cher produced his “ Rule a Wife 
and have a Wife,’’ after Beaue 
mont's death, so that he was able, 
when he chose, to write with skill 
as well as spirit. 

Of that skill, however, he is 
often sosparing as to leave hischa- 
racters subject to the most whim- 
sical metamorphoses. Sometimes 
they repent, like methodists, by 
instantaneous conversion. At o- 
ther times they shift from good 
to bad, so as to leave us in } mew 
what they were meant for. In 
the tragedy of Valentinian we have 
a fine old soldier, Maximus, who 
sustains our affection through 
four acts, but in the fifth we are 
suddenly called upon to hate him, 
on being informed, by his own 
confession, that he is very wicked, 
and that all his past virtue has 
been but a trick on our credulity, 
The imagination, in this case, is 
disposed to take part with the 
creature of the poet’s brain against 
the poet himself, and to think that 
he maltreats and calumniates his 
own offspring unnaturally. But 
for these faults Fletcher makes 


* Expression of 
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goed atonement, and has many 
affecting scenes. We must stil] 
indeed say scenes; for, except in 
the “Faithful Shepherdess,” which 
unlike his usual manner is very 
lulling, where shall we find him 
uniform? If ** The Double Mar. 
riage”? could be cleared of some 
revolting passages, the part of Ju- 
liana would not be unworthy of 
the powers of the finest tragic ac- 
tress. Juliana is a high attempt 
to pourtray the saint and heroine 
blended in female character, 
When her husband Virolet’s con- 
spiracy against Ferrand of Naples 
is discovered, she endures and 
braves for his sake the most dread- 
ful cruelties of the tyrant. Viro- 
let flies from his country, obliged 
to leave her behind him ; and fall- 
ing at sea into the hands of the 
pirate duke of Sesse, saves himself 
and his associates from death, by 
consenting to marry the daughter 
of the pirate (Martia), who falls 
in love and elopes with him from 
her father’s ship. As they carry 
off with them the son of Ferrand, 
who had been a prisoner of the 
duke of Sesse, Virolet secures his 
peace being made at Naples ; 
but when heli again to meet Juli- 
ana, he finds that hehas purchased 
life too dearly. When the ferocious 
Martia, seeing his repentance, re- 
venges herself by plotting his de 
struction, and when his divorced 
Juliana, forgetting her injuries, 
flies to warn and to save him, 
their interview has no common 
degree of interest. Juliana 1s per- 
haps rather a fine idol of the ima- 
gination than a probable type of 
nature; but poetry, which “ace 
commodates the shews of things 
to the desires of the mind*,” has 
a right to the highest possible vir- 
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tues of human character. And 
there have been women who have 
prized a husband’s life above 
their own, and his honour above 
his life, and who have united the 


tenderness of their sex to heroic 
intrepidity. Such is Juliana, who 
thus exhorts the wavering forti- 
tude of Virolet on the eve of his 
conspiracy, 


Virolt. * *® Unless our hands were cannon 
To batter down his walls, our weak breath mines 
To blow his forts up, or our curses lightning, 
Our power is like to yours, and we, like you, 


Weep our misfortunes. 


She replies— 
* . * 


* * * o 


Walls of brass resist not 


A noble undertaking—nor can vice 
Raise any bulwark to make good a place 
Where virtue seeks to enter. 


The joint dramas of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, entitled “* Philaster”’ 
and the “ Maid’s Tragedy,” exhi- 
bit other captivating female por- 
traits. The difficulty of giving 
at once truth, strength oa deli- 
cacy to female repentance for the 
loss of honours, is finely accom- 
plished in Evadne. The stage has 
perhaps few scenes more affecting 
than that in which she obtains for- 
giveness of Amintor, on terms 
which interest us in hiscompassion, 


without compromising his honour. 
In the same tragedy *, the plain- 
tive image of the forsaken Aspatia 
has an indescribably sweet spirit 
and romantic expression. Her 
fancy takes part with her heart, 
and gives its sorrow a visionary 
gracetulness. When she finds her 
maid Antiphila working a picture 
of Ariadne, she tells her to copy 
the likeness from herself, from 
“ the lost Aspatia.” 


4sp. But where’s the lady? 


Ant. There, madam. 


Asp. Fie, you have miss’d it here, even peal 
These colours are not dull and pale enough 

To show a soul so full of misery 

As this sad lady’s was. Do it by me— 

Do it again by me, the lost Aspatia, 


And you shall find all true. 


Put me on the wild island. 


I stand upon the sea-beach now, and think 
Mine arms thus, and my hair blown by the wind 
Wild as that desert, and let all about me 


Be teachers of my story. 
4 * -_ baal 


* * * 


Strive to make me look 


Like Sorrow’s monument, and the trees about me, 
Let them be dry and leafless; let the rocks 

Groan with continual surges, and behind me 

Make all a desolation, See, see, wenches, 


A miserable life of this poor picture. 


* The Maid’s Tragedy. 
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The resemblance of this poetical 
picture to Guido’s Bacchus and 
Ariadne has been noticed by Mr. 
Seward in the preface to his edi- 
tion of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
In both representations the ex. 
tended arms of the mourner, her 
hair blown bv the wind, the barren 
roughness of the rocks around 
her, and the broken trunks of leaf- 
less trees, make her fizure appear 
like Sorrow’s monument. 

Their masculine characters in 
tragedy are generally much less 
interesting than their females. 
Some exceptions may be found 
to this remark; particularly in the 
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British chief Caractacus and his 
interestin ———- the boy Hen. 
go. With all the faults of the 
tragedy of Bonduca, its British 
subject and its native heroes attach 
our hearts. We follow Caracta 
cus to battle and captivity with a 

roud satisfaction in his virtue, 

he stubbornness of the old soldier 
is finely tempered by his wise, just, 
and candid respect for his enemies 
the Romans, and by his tender 
affection for his princely ward. He 
never gives way to sorrow till he 
looks on the dead body of his ne- 
phew Hengo, when he thus ex. 
claims— 


Farewell the hopes of Britain! 


Farewell thou royal graft for ever! Time and Death, 


Ye have done your worst. 


Pluck 
ee 


* o * 


Fortune, now see, now proudly 


off thy veil, and view thy triumph, 
_ 


O fair flower, 


How lovely yet thy ruins show—how sweetly 


Ev’n death embraces thee ! 


The peace of heaven, 


The fellowship of all great souls, go with thee! 


The character must be well sup- 
ported which yields a sensation of 
triumph in the act of surrendering 
to victorious enemies, Caracta- 
cus does not need to tell us, that 
when a brave man has done his 
duty, he cannot be humbled by 
fortune—but he makes us feel it 
in his behaviour. The few brief 
and simple sentences which he ut- 
ters in submitting to the Romans, 
together with their respectful be- 
haviour to him, give a sublime 
composure to his appearance in 
the closing scene. 

Dryden praises the gentlemen 
of Beaumont and Fletcher in co- 
medy as the true men of fashion 
of “the times,” It was necessary 
that Dryden should call them the 
men of fashion of the times, for 
wp d are not in the highest sense 
of the word gentlemen. Shirley’s 


comic characters have much more 
of the conversation and polite 
manners which we should suppose 
to belong to superior life in all 
ages and countries. The genteel 
characters of Fletcher form a nar- 
rower class, and exhibit a more 
particular image of their times 
and country. But their comic 
personages, after all, area spirited 
race. In one province of the fa- 
cetious drama they set the earliest 
example ; witness their humourous 
mock-heroic comedy, the Knight 
of the burning Pestle. 

The memory of Ford has been 
deservedly revived as one of the 
ornaments of our ancient drama j 
though he has no great body of 
poetry, and has interested us 10. 
no other passion except that of 
love; but in that he eye on 
peculiar depth and delicacy of 1 
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mantic feeling. Webster has a 
gloomy force of imagination, not 
unmixed with the beautiful and 
pathetic. But it is ‘beauty in 
the lap of horror :” he caricatures 
the shapes of terror, and his Pe- 
gasus is likeanight-mare. Mid- 
dleton, Marston, Thos. Heywood, 
Decker, and Chapman, also pre- 
sent subordinate claims to remem- 
brance in that fertile period of the 
drama. 

Shirley was the last of our good 
old dramatists. When his works 
shall be given to the public, they 
will undoubtedly enrich our po- 
pular literature. His language 
sparkles with the most exquisite 
images. Keeping some occasional 
pruriencies apart, the fault of his 
age rather than of himself, he 
speaks the most polished and re- 
fined dialect of the stage ; and 
even some of his over-heightened 
scenes of voluptuousness are 
meant, though with a very mis- 
taken judgement, to inculcate 
morality*. I consider his genius, 
indeed, as rather brilliant and ele- 
gant than strong or lofty. His 
tragedies are deféctive in fire, 
grandeur, and passion; and we 
must select his comedies, to haveany 
favourable idea of his humour. 
His finest poetry comes forth in 
situations rather more familiar 
tnan tragedy and more grave than 
comedy, which I should call sen- 
tumental comedy, if the name were 
not associated with ideas of mo- 
dern insipidity. That he was ca- 
pable, however, of pure and ex- 
cellent comedy will be felt by 
those who have yet in reserve the 
amusement of reading his Game- 
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ster, Hyde-park, and Lady ef 
Pleasure. In the first and last of 
these there is a subtle ingenuity 
in producing comic effect and sur- 
prise, which might be termed at- 
tic, if it did not surpass any thing 
that is left us in Athenian comedy. 
I shall leave to others the more 
special enumeration of his faults, 
only observing, that the airy 
touches of his expression, the de- 
licacy of his sentiments, and the 
beauty of his similes, are often 
found where the poet survives the 
dramatist, and where he has not 
power to transfuse life and strong 
individuality through the nume. 
rous characters of his voluminous 
drama, His style, to use a line 
of his own, is “studded like a 
frosty night with stars;” and a 
severe critic might say, that the 
stars often shine when the atmo- 
sphere is rather too frosty. In 
other words, there is more beauty 
of fancy than strength of feeli 
in his works. From this renault 
however, a defender of his fame 
might justly appeal to exceptions 
in many of his pieces. From a 
general impression of his works I 
should not paint his Muse with 
the haughty form and features of 
inspiration, but with a counte- 
nanee, in its happy moments, arch, 
lovely, and interesting both in 
smiles and in tears; crowned 
with flowers, and not unindebted 
to ornament, but wearing the dra- 
pery and chaplet with a claim to 
them from natural beauty. Of 
his style 1 subjoin one or two more 
examples, lest I may not have 
done justice to him in that respect 
in the body of the work, 


* The scene in Shirley's Love's Cruelty, for example, between Hippolito and 
the object of his admiration, act IV. scene i. and another in The Grateful Servane, 
between Belinda and Lodwick, Several more migh: be mentioned. 
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Cleona informed by the page Dulcino of Foscari, whom she had 
thought dead, being still alive. 


From The Graterut Servant. 
Cleona. The day breaks glorious to my darken’d thoughts, 


He lives, he lives yet! cease, ye amorous fears, 
More to perplex me. Prithee speak, sweet youth : 
How fares my lord? Upon my virgin heart 
I’}] build a flaming altar, to offer up 
A thankful sacrifice for his return 
To life and me. Speak, and increase my comforts, 
Is he in perfect health ? 

Dulcino, Not perfect, madam, 
Until you bless him with the knowledge of 
Your constancy.— 

Cleon. O get thee wings and fly then : 
Tell him my love doth burn like vestal fire, 
Which with his memory, richer than all spices, 
Dispersed odours round about my soul, 

And did refresh it, when ’twas dull and sad 
With thinking of his absence-—— 





Yet stay, 
Thou goest away too soon ; where is he? speak. 
Dul. He gave me no commission for that, lady ; 
He will soon save that question by his presence. 
Cleon. Time has no feathers—he wile now on crutches,— 
Relate his gestures when he gave thee this. 
What other words? Did mirth smile on his brow? 
I would not, for the wealth of this great world, 
He should suspect my faith, What said he, prithee ? 
Dul. He said what a warm lover, when desire 
Makes eloquent, could speak—he said you were 
Both star and pilot. 
Cleon. The sun’s loved flower, that shuts his yellow curtain 
When he declineth, opens it again 
At his fair rising : with my parting lord 
I closed all my delight—till bis approach 
It shall not spread itself. 


Foscari, in his melancholy, announcing to Father Valentio his res0- 
lution to become a Monk. 


From the same, 


Foscari. There is a sun ten times more glorious 
Than that which rises in the east, attracts me 
To feed upon his sweet beams, and become 
A bird of Paradise, a religious man, 
To rise from earth, and no more to turn back 
But for a burial. 


V alentio. 
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Valentio. My \6rd, the truth is, like your coat of arms, 
Richest when plainest. I do fear the world 
Hath tired you, and you seek a cell to rest in ; 
As birds that wing it o’er the sea, seek ships 
Till they get breath, and then they fly away. 


The Duke of Florence to his murderer, Lorenzo. 


From The Traitor. 


* * For thee, inhuman murderer, expect 

My blood shall fly to Heaven, and.there inflamed, 
Hang a prodigious meteor all thy life: 

And when, by some as bloody hand as thine, 

Thy soul is ebbing forth, it shall descend, 

In flaming drops, upon thee. O! I faint! 

Thou flattering world, farewell, Let princes gather 
My dust into a glass, and learn to spend 

Their hour of state—that’s all they have—for when 
That's out, Time never turns the glass again. 


From the same. 


* © When our souls shall leave this dwelling, 
The glory of one fair and virtuous action 

Is above all the scutcheons on our tomb, 

Or silken banners over us. 


Fernando describing his mistress to Francisco. 


From the comedy of The Broruers. 


Fern. You have, then, a mistress, 
And thrive upon her favours——=but thou art 
My brother : I’ll deliver thee a secret : 
I was at St. Sebastian’s, last Sunday, 
At vespers. 
Fran, Is it a secret that you went to church? 
You need not blush to tell ’t your ghostly father. 
Fern, 1 prithee leave thy impertinence: there I saw 
So sweet a face, so harmless, so intent 
Upon her prayers ; ?t frosted my devotion 
To gaze upon her, till by degrees I took 
Her fait idea, through my covetous eyes, 
Into my heart, and know not how to ease 
It since of the impression. 
a eee ee ae a ey 
Her eye did seem to labour with a tear, 
Which suddenly took birth, but, overweigh’d 
With its own swelling, dropp’d upon her bosom, 
Which, by reflection of her light, appear’d 
As Nature meant her sorrow for an ornament. 


After, 
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After, her looks grew cheerful, andI saw 

A smile shoot graceful upward from her eyes, 
As if they had gain’d a victory o’er grief ; 
And with it many beams twisted themselves, 
Upon whose golden threads the angels walk 


To and again from heaven. 


The contempt which Dryden 
expresses for Shirley might sur- 
prise us, if it were not recollected 
that he lived in a degenerate age 
of dramatic taste, and that his 


critical sentences were neither in. 
fallible nor immutable, He at one 
time undervalued Otway, though 
he lived to alter his opinion, 
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7 is no subject of re- 

search more edifying, and 
which affords such ample mate- 
rials for tracing the progress of 
the human mind, character, and 
condition, as that which describes 
the state of society when man was 
deeply interested and easily guid- 
ed by show, parade and mag- 
nificence, when, in short, his senses 
and feelings mastered his still 
feeble judgement, and when au- 
thority seemed to him right, and 
obedience to that authority in all 
cases his implicit and unhesitating 
duty. But such topics are not 
only instructive and valuable to 
him who studies the progress of 
the human mind, character, and 
condition, but they are also highly 
interesting to those whose views 
and objects are not so deep and 
comprehensive ; to those who feel 
pleasure in mixing with the man- 
ners, customs and opinions of their 
ancestors, and who love to be 
transported into the very midst of 
them. 

To both these classes of readers 
this work will be a high treat: to 


the former class it will present 
ample materials for reflection and 
inference,—while to the latter it 
will prove its excellence, by mak- 
ing him forget, while he is perus- 
ing it, that he is in the nineteenth 
century, and believe himself a wit- 
ness, and almost a partaker, of 
what he describes. 


OF THE QUEEN’S CORONATION. 


The anthem being ended, the 
archbishop of Canterbury goes to 
the altar; and the queen arising 
from her chair on the south side 
of the area where she sat during 
the time the king was anointed 
and crowned, being supported by 
two bishops, goes towards the al- 
tar, attended by the ladies who 
bear her train, the ladies of the 
bedchamber, &c. and kneels be- 
fore it; when the archbishop, be- 
ing at the north side of the altar, 
says the following prayer: 

( Omnipotens sempuernt Deus.) 

Almighty and everlasting God, 
the fountain of all goodness, g'v¢ 


ear, we beseech thee, to our pray- 


ers, and multiply thy caape 
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upon this thy servant, whom in 
thy name, with all humble devo- 
tion, we consecrate Our queen. 
Defend her always with thy 
mighty hand, protect her on every 
side, that she may be able to over- 
come all her enemies; and that with 
Sarah and Rebecca, Leah and Ra- 
chael, and all other blessed and 
honourable women, she may mul- 
tiply and rejoice in the fruit of her 
womb, to the honour of the king- 
dom and the good government of 
thy church, through Christ our 
lord, who vouchsafed to be born 
of a virgin that he might redeem 
the world, who liveth and —— 
with thee, in unity of the Holy 
Ghost, world without end. 

This being done, the queen 
arises and goes to the faldstool, 
between king Edward's chair and 
the steps of the altar, where the 
groom of the stole to her majesty, 
and the ladies of the bedchamber, 
take off her circle or coronet. 
Then the queen kneels down, and 
the archbishop pours the holy oil 
on the crown of her head, in form 
of a cross, saying these words :— 
In the name of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, let the 
anointing of this oil increase thine 
honour, and the grace of God’s 
ay spirit establish thee for ever 

ever. Amen, — The ladies 
then open her apparel for the 
anointing on the breast, which the 
archbishop also performs, using 
the same words. After which, he 
says this prayer: 

(Omnipetens sempiterne Deuz.) 

Almighty and everlasting God, 
we beseech thee of thy abundant 
goodness pour out the spirit of thy 
grace and blessing upon this thy 


servant queen ———= ; that as bythe 
imposition of our hands she is this 
day crowned queen, so she. may, 
by thy sanctification, continue al- 
ways thy chosen servant, through 
Christ our lord. 

One of the ladies in attendance 
(having first dried the place an- 
ointed with fine cotton wool) then 
closes the queen’s robes at her 
breast, and after puts a linen coif 
upon her head; which being done, 
the archbishop puts the ring 
(which he receives from the mas- 
ter of the jewel house) on the 
fourth finger of her right hand, 
saying 

Receive this ring, the seal of a 
sincere faith, that you may avoid 
all infection of heresy, and by the 
power of God compel barbarous 
nations, and bring them to the 
knowlege of the truth. 

His grace then takes the crown 
from off the altar, and reverently 
sets it upon the queen’s head®, 
saying 

Receivethe crown of glory, ho- 
nour, and joy; and God, the 
crown of the Aithful, who by our 
episcopal hands, though most un- 
worthy, hath this day set a crown 
of pure gold upon thy head, ef 
rich you with wisdom and virtue, 
that after this life you may meegt 
the everlasting bridegroom ur 
lord Jesus Christ; who, with the 
Fatherand the Holy Ghost, liveth 
and reigneth for ever and ever. 
Amen. 

The quéen being crowned, all 
the peeresses put on their coro- 
nets ; the archbishop then puts the 
sceptre into her majesty’s right 
hand, and the ivory rod into See 
left, and says the following prayer: 


® In the Greek empire the empress was cfowned by the emperor her husband, 
Who received the ctown from the patriarch. 


( Omnium 
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(Omnium Domine fons bonorum. ) 

O Lord, the fountain of all 
good things, and the giver of all 
perfection, grant unto this thy ser- 
vant ——_—— v wre —_ she 
may order aright the high dignity 
she hath obtained, and eth food 
works establish the glory thou 
hast given her, through Christ our 
lord. Amen. 

The queen being thus anointed 
and crowned, and raving received 
-all her royal ornaments, the 
choirs sing an anthem, commonly 
from Psalm xlv. ver. 1, “ My 
heart is inditing of a good mat- 
ter,” &c. As soon as this is be- 
gun, the queen rises from her fald- 
stool, and, being supported by the 
two bishops and attended as be- 
fore, goes up to the theatre; as 
she approaches the king, she bows 
herself reverently to his majesty 
sitting upon his ‘throne *, and so 
is conducted to her own throne 
on the left hand of the king, where 
she reposes till the anthem is 
ended. 


OF THE ROYAL FREAST IN WEST- 
MINSTER-HALL. 


While the office of the corona- 
tion is performing in the church, 
ot pevemen is made in the great 

all of the palace for a sumptuous 
royal feast, with which their ma- 
jesties entertain the nobility and 
the public officers who have at- 
tended the ceremony. The table 
at which their majesties are to 
dine is covered by the sergeant 
and gentlemen of the ewry: and 
the officers of the pantry set the 
king’s salt of state and cadinet 
on the table, with another cadinet 
for the queen. 


© Ejus majestatem, ut decet, adorando, 
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_ Besides the royal table, which 
is at the upper end of the hall on 
the raised floor, there are usual] 
tables along each side of the hall 
The first on the west side is for 
the dukes of Normandy and Aqui- 
tain, the great officers, the dukes, 
duchesses, marquisses, and mar- 
chionesses; the second of the 
same side for earls and viscounts, 
and their ladies; the third for the 
barons and baronesses. ‘The first 
table on the east side of the hall 
is for the archbishops, bishops, 
barons of the cinque-ports, jud ges, 
the king’s antient sergeant, attor- 
ney and solicitor general ; the se- 
cond for the sergeants at law, 
masters in chancery, six clerks, 
lord mayor, aldermen, and twelve 
citizens of London; and the third 
for the kings of arms, heralds, 
and pursuivants. 

When the procession arrives at 
the hall, the noble and illustrious 
persons who compose it are con- 
ducted by officers of arms to their 
respective tables, and the king 
and queen pass up the hall and 
retire to the court of wards, leav- 
ing the canopies which have been 
borne over them with the barons 
of the cinque-ports, who retain 
them as their fee. The heralds 
then retire to places appointed for 
them, and the king’s trumpeters 
and musicians are stationed ina 
ganery at the lower end of the 

Dinner being ready, his ma- 
jesty, with his crown on his head 
and the sceptre and orb in his 
hands, preceded by the lord great 
chamberlain, and the swords be- 
ing borne before him, comes out 
of the court of wards, and seats 


&c."=—Liber Regalis. This custom, like 


many others, may be traced to the Greek empire :—see Codinus and ere 
himse 
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himself in his chair of state at the 
table. Immediately after, the 
queen, with her crown on her 
head, and the sceptre and ivory 
rod in her hands,—preceded by 
her chamberlain and followed by 
the ladies of the bedchamber,— 
comes through the court of wards, 
and seats herself in her chair of 
state at the table, on the left hand 
of the king. 

The rirst course of hot meat is 


OF Revue 


then served up to their majesties’ 
table in the manner following :— 
The lords the sewers go to the 
dresser of the kitchen, and the 
sergeant of the silver scullery calls 
for a dish of meat, wipes the bot- 
tom of the dish, and also the co- 
ver, takes assay of it, and covers 
it; and then it is conveyed to 
their majesties’ table in the follow- 
ing order, the trumpets sounding 
from the gallery. 


Two clerks comptrollers, in velvet gowns trimmed with gold lace, 
with black velvet caps in their hands, 
Two clerks of the green cloth. 


Master of the household. 


Cofferer. 


Six sergeants at arms, with their maces. 
Three great officers, in their robes of estate and their coronets on 
their heads, mounted on goodly horses; viz. 


Earl marshal, with 
his staff. 


Lord high steward, 
with his white staff. 


High constable, 
with his staff. 


Six sergeants at arms, with their maces. 


Comptroller of his majesty’s 
household. 
Assistant to the queen’s sewer. 
Assistant to the king’s sewer. 


Treasurer of his majesty’s house- 
hold. 
Her majesty’s sewer. 
His majesty’s sewer, 
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The dishes of hot meat brought up by the gentlemen pensioners, two 

and two: followed by the mess of pottage or gruel called dilleyrout, 

which is brought to the table by the lord of the manor of Adding- 
ton in Surrey. 

Twe clerks of the kitchen in black satin gowns, with velvet caps in 


their hands. 


Dinner being placed on the 
table by the king’s and queen's 
carvers and sewers, with their as- 
sistants, the lord great chamber- 
lain and his majesty’s cupbearer 
and his assistants go to the king’s 
cupboard; and having washed, 
the lord great chamberlain, pre- 
ceded by the usher of the black 
rod, attended by the cupbearer, 
and followed by his assistants be- 
fore mentioned, brings up the 

t bason and ewer for his ma- 
jesty to wash: whereupon the 
king rises, and having delivered 
= a to the lord of the ma- 

9. 


nor of Worksop and the orb to 
one of the bishops, the cup- 
bearer pours out the water upon 
the king’s hands; and the lord of 
the manor of Heydon in Essex 
— accompanied the cup- 
bearer from the cupboard) holds 
the towel to the king. The like 
ceremony is used with regard to 
her majesty’s washing; after 
which, the dean of the chapel 
royal says grace, and their ma- 
jesties sit down to dinner, as do 
likewise the peers, peeresses, and 

others at the tables below, 
On the king’s right hand stan 
H . the 
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the noblemen who carry the four 
swords, holding them naked and 
erected all dinner time; nearer 
the king stand the lords who hold 
the orb and sceptre, and on his 
left hand the lord great chamber- 
lain. On the queen’s left hand 
stand her chamberlain and vice- 
chamberlain, who bear her sceptre 
and ivory rod. 

The lord of the manor of Ad. 
dington now presents to his ma- 
jesty the mess called dillegrout, 
which he had brought in with the 
first course, in obedience to the 
tenure of his manor. After which, 
the lord of the manor of Wimond- 
ley, chief cupbearer, being at- 
tended by the king’s cupbearer 
and his assistants, goes to the cup- 
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board, and brings his majesty the 
first cup of drink in a silver bow] 
gilt, which he presents to the 

ing on his knee; and his ma- 
jesty having drunk thereof, re. 
turns the cup to him, which he 
receives for his fee. 

The cHALLENGE.—Before the 
second course is brought in, the 
king’s champion, who holds that 
office with the manor of Scrivels- 
by in Lincolnshire, enters the hall 
completely armed 





“ in guise 
Of warriors old, with ordered spear 
and shield,” 


mounted upon a goodly horse 
richly caparisoned, and attended 
as follows: 


Two trumpets, the champion’s arms on their banners. 
The sergeant trumpeter, with his mace. 
Two sergeants at arms, with their maces. 

The champion’s two esquires, richly habited, one on the right hand, 
with his lance carried upright; the other on the left, with his target, 
the champion’s arms depicted thereon. 

A herald with a paper in his hand, containing the words of the 
challenge, 


The earl marshal in The 


champion on 


The lord high con- 


his robesandcoronet, horseback, with a stable in his robes and 
on horseback, with gantlet in his right coronet, on _horse- 
the staff in his hand. hand, back, with his stafl. 


Four pages richly apparelled, attendants on the champion. 


The passage to their majesties’ 
table being cleared by the knight 
marshal, the herald with a loud 
voice proclaims the champion’s 


challenge at the lower end of 


the hall, in the words follow- 
ing : 

If any person, of what degree 
soever, high or low, shall deny 
or gainsay our sovereign lord 
» king of Great Britain 
and Ireland, defender of the faith, 





€s’c. son and next heir to our sove- 
reign lord — , the last king 
deceased, to be right heir to the 
imperial crown of this realm of 
Great Britain, or that he ought 
not to enjoy the same ; here is his 
champion, who saith that he lieth, 
and is a false traitor, being ready 
in person to combat with him; 
and in this quarrel will adventure 
his life against him, on what day 
soever he shall be appointed 7 
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The champion then throws 
down his gantlet ; which havin 
lain some small time, the heral 
takes up, and delivers it again to 
him, ‘They then advance in the 
same order to the middle of the 
hall, where the herald makes pro- 
clamation as before: and lastly, 
to the foot of the steps, when the 
said herald and those who pre- 
cede him going to the top of the 
steps, proclamation is made a third 
time; at the end whereof the 
champion casts down his gantlet, 
which being taken up and re-de- 
livered to him by the herald, he 
makes a low obeisance to his ma- 
jesty, whereupon the king’s cup- 
bearer brings to the king a gilt 
bowl of wine with a cover; and 
his majesty drinks to the cham- 
pion, and sends him the bowl by 
the cupbearer; which the cham- 
pion (having put on his gantlet) 
receives, and retiring a little, 
drinks thereof; he nt makes 
his humble reverence to his mae 
jesty ; and, accompanied as be- 
fore, departs out of the hall, tak- 
ing the bowl and cover as his 
fee. 

The rarcess. — Immediately 
after this, the officers of arms de- 
scending from their gallery, Gar- 
ter, and the two provincial kings 


of arms, with their coroncts on 
their heads, followed by the he- 
ralds and pursuivants, come to the 
lower end of the hall, and mak- 
ing their obeisance to his majesty, 
procede to the middle of the hall, 
where they make a second obeie 
sance, and athird at the foot of 
the steps; and having ascended, 
Garter cries out three times Lare 
gess®: his majesty’s largess is 
then given, which Garter pro- 
claims aloud as follows: 

Serenissimi, potentissimi, et excel» 
lentissimi. monarche » Dea 
gratia, Magna Britannia et Hiber- 
nie regis, fidei defensoris, Largess. 

Du tres-haut, tres-puissant, et tres 
excellent monarque » par la 
grace de Dieu, roy de la Grande Bre- 
tagne et d’Irlande, defenseur de la 
foy, Largess, 

Of the most high, most mighty, 
and most excellent monarch ——, 
by the grace of God, king of 
Great Britain and Ireland, de- 
fender of the faith, Largess. 

After each of these proclama- 
tions they all make their obei- 
sance, and descending, go back- 
wards to the middle and lower 
end of the hall, crying Largess 
thrice in each place, with the 
king’s style in Latin, French, and 
English, as before. And lastly, 








wolde say that kynge Henry was not ryghtfull enherytour of the crowne of Eng- 
lande and rightfully crowned, he was there redy to wage with hym batayle.” 
Grafton, under Richard Ill. has it “ that whosoever woulde saye that kynge 
Richard was not laufully kynge he woulde fighte with hym at the utteraunce.” 

* The custom of giving a largess to the oflicers of arms is not peculiar to the 
time of a coronation, being observed also at the feast of an investiture of the 
Garter at Windsor, where the donation is made by the new knights as well as 
the sovereign. It was formerly usual at banquets of state. See Leland, Collec- 
tanei, vol. iv, p. 234, or Dallaway’s Inquiries, p. 148. The form of crying lar- 
gess will be somewhat illustrated hereafter in the coronation of Elizabeth, queen 
of Heury VII.: but the most perfect commentary upon our text will probably 
be found in the humbler festivities of a harvest home. 

The folowing notice of the amount of a royal largess at coronations is said to 
be from a roll of the time of Richard II, :—* Quant le roy est coroné—de auncient 
accusiomez aux roys de armes et heroldes appertient notable et plentereuse largesse, 
come de c, l,”” Sc,——Thynne’s Discourse; see Dallaway’s Jnquiry, p, 142, 147. 
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coming to the lower end of the 
hall in the same order, they again 
ery the Largess in like manner: 
they then repair to their table, 
and sit down to dinner. 

The second course is now 
carried up to their majesties’ 
table by the gentlemen pensioners, 
with the same solemnities as the 
former. Then the lord of the 
manor of Nether Bilsington in 
Kert presents to his majesty three 
maple cups, by reason of the te- 
nure of the said manor: after 
which the king’s cupbearer brings 
up the mayor of Oxford as assist- 
ant (with other burgesses of that 
city) in the office of botelry, who 
presents to the king, on his knee, 
a gilt cup of wine covered; and 
his majesty bestows on him the 
maple cups which he had just be- 
fore received. 

Lastly, the lord of the manor 
of Liston in Essex brings up a 
charger of wafers to their majes- 
ties’ table; and the lord mayor of 
London, being accompanied by 
the king’s cupbearer, comes from 
the cupboard (where he attends 
with twelve of the citizens to as- 
sist the chief butler of England), 
and presents to the king (when 
their majesties are eating the wa- 
fers) a bowl of wine in a gold cup; 
and his majesty having drunk 
thereof, returns the cup to the 
lord mayor as his fee. 

Their majesties having dined, 
rise from the table, and water be- 
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ing brought as before dinner, they 
wash: grace being then said by 
the clerk of the deem they take 
again the regalia which have been 
held near them all dinner-time, 
and, attended as before, they 
withdraw into the court of wards, 
where the crowns, orb, and scep- 
tres are delivered to the dean of 
Westminster and the master of 
the jewel house. 


CHRONICLE OF ENGLISH CORONA} 
TIONS FROM RICHARD Ill, TO 
ELIZABETH. 


Richard III., having first been 
duly proclaimed on the 20th of 
June, was conducted on the 5th 
of July, 1483, from the Tower to 
Westminster with great state and 
attendance. ‘The duke of Buck- 
ingham,” says Buck, “ was of 
most eminent note in that day’s 
bravery ; his habitt and caparison 
of blue velvett embrothered with 
golden naves of carts burninge, 
and the trappings supported by 
footemen in brave and costly gar- 
ments suteable to the rest.” 

On the following day, as we 
learn from Grafton, “ the king, 
with queen Anne his wife, came 
downe out of the white hall into 
the great hall at Westminster, 
and went directly to the Kinges 
Benche. And from thence the 
king and queene goyng upon 
raye cloth barefooted *, went unto 
Saint Edward’s shrine f, and all 
his nobilitie goyng with him, euery 


* That is, with boots or buskins only, of cloth or silk, and without sandals 
overthem. Such was the ancient practice; Richard II., as we have lately seen, 
came forth on the morning of his coronation “caligis tantummodo colens, ® 


the Forma Coronationis ascribed to his reign also directs ; 
tantummodo caligis sine sotularibus calctetur :—the sotulares or su 


or sandals. 


“ rinceps coronal , 
versa being soles 


+ It is evident from what follows, as well as from Hall’s account of the —_— 


mony, that the shrine of St. Edward is here mentioned by mistake ; it 


should 


merely that he went to the church, Mr, Dart in his History of the abbey adopts 
lorde 


this erroneous statement. 
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lorde in his degree. And _ first 
went the trompets and then the 
heraultes of armes in their rich 
cotes, and next folowed the crosse 
with a solempne procession, the 
priestes hauyng fine surpiesses and 
gray amysses upon them. The 
abbottes and bishops mytred and 
in riche copes and every of them 
caryed their crosiers in their 
handes: the bishop of Rochester 
bare the crosse before the cardi- 
nall,”’ 

Being now come intothe church, 
‘“« forthwith there came up before 
the king and the queene both 
priests and clarkes, that song 
most delectable and excellent mu- 
sick.” The usual ceremonies were 
then performed, “ and so in or- 
der as they came they departed to 
Westminster hall, and so to their 
chambers for a season: during 
which time the duke of Norffolke 
came into the hall, his horse being 
trapped to the ground in cloth of 
golde, as hig marshall, and 
voyded the hall. 

«* About foure of the clock the 
king and queene entred the hall, 
and the king sate in the middle, 
and the queene on the left hande 
of the table, and on every side of 
her stoode a countesse holding a 
cloth of pleasaunce when she list 
to drinke.”’ ‘ At the ende of 
dynner,” our author concludes, 
“ the maier of London served the 
king and queene with ipocras, and 
hel ofecs of them a cup of golde 
with a cover of golde. And by 
that tyme all was done it was 
darke night ; and so the king and 
queene returned to their cham- 
bers, and every man to his lodg- 
ing.” 

The concourse of nobility at 


this coronation was, as Walpole 
observes, extraordinarily great ; it 
is remarkable that three duchesses 
of Norfolk were present. But of 
the circumstances attending it, 
that which more particularly 
claims our notice relates to the 
unfortunate young prince whose 
pretensions to the throne had just 
been set aside. Arrangements 
were certainly made for Edward 
himself and his attendants to ap- 
pear in the procession: whether 
or no he really attended the soe 
lemnity, we have not the means 
of learning; but the official re- 
cord of his “ apparel and array,’ 
as delivered from the great ward- 
robe, is no unimportant part of 
the mysterious history of his life*. 

In this reign, as in some former 
ones, we have a vague report of a 
second coronation; the king hav- 
ing made a progress to York 
shortly after his accession to the 
throne, is said to have been “ the 
second tyme crowned by doctor 
Rotheram archbishopp of Yorke, 
in the cathedrall church, with 
greate solempnity ;” when “ his 
sonne alsoe was invested in the 
principallitye of Wales,’”’ So sir 
George Buck: Fabian, however, 
hath nothing to this eflect; nor 
Hall, whose account of the cir- 
cumstance is probably a correct 
one. 

Henry VII., the leader of a 
successful rebellion, having ob- 
tained the crown by force and the 
favour of a malignant faction in 
the state, was confirmed in his 
power by a parliament of his at- 
tainted adherents, and crowned on 
the 30th of October 1485, ‘The 
ceremony was performed by car- 


dinal Bourchier, Henry being the 


* See Walpole’s Historic Doubts, p. 65, and the Antiquarian Repertory, vel, i. p. 28. 
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third king who was consecrated at 
hishands. With respect to other 
es little can now be col- 
ected ; for although a Devise of 
the ceremonial, as arranged be- 
forehand, hath reached the present 
time®, it is worthy of remark that 
none of the contemporary chro- 
niclers, though they delight in ex- 
tolling the glory of the reign, have 
left us any account of this trans- 
action. for Bacon admits that 
Henry’s marriage was celebrated 
“with greater triumph and de- 
monstrations (especially on the 
people’s part) of joy and glad- 
nesse, then the dayes eyther of his 
entry or coronation+;” and it 
may fairly be presumed that the 
conduct and attendance of the so- 
lemnity could not be recorded 
with advantage. 

Elizabeth, the queen of Henry 
VII, and the daughter of Edward 
TV., was married to him shortly 
after his coronation; but lest he 
might seem to rest too much on 
his supposed matrimonial title, he 
delayed the time of her receiving 
the crown til! the third year of his 
reignt{. Her coronation took place 
on the 25th of November, 1487: 
the ceremony being performed by 
Morton archbishop of Canterbury. 
The following quotations from a 
curious account of this festival 
will perhaps be acceptable to the 
reader§. 

“On the Friday next before 
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St. Katerynes day, the quéenes 
good grace, royally apparelled, 
and accompanyed with my ladie 
the kings mother, and many other 
great estates, bothe lordes and la- 
dies, richely besene, came for- 
warde to the coronacion ; and, at 
their coming furth from Grene- 
wich by water, there was attend- 
ing upon her there, the maior, 
shrifes, and aldermen of the citie, 
and divers and many wurshipfull 
comoners, chosen out of every 
craft, in their livereyes, in barges 
freshely furnished with banners 
and stremers of silkerichely beaton 
with the armes and bagges of their 
craftes; and, in especiall, a barge 
called the bacheler’s barge, gar- 
nished and apparelled passing all 
other; wherin was ordeynid a 
great redde dragon spowting 
flames of fyer into the Thamess, 
and many other gentlemanlie pa- 
giaunts, well and curiously de- 
vised to do her highness sporte and 
pleasoure with, And her grace, 
thus royally apparelled and ac- 
companied, and also furnished in 
every behalf with trumpettes, 
claryons, and other mynstrelleys 
as apperteyned and was fitting 
to her estate roiall, came from 
Grenewich aforesaid and landed 
at Towre wharfe and so enterid 
into the Towre ; where the kings 
highnes welcomed her in such 
maner and fourme as was to all 
the estates and others there being 


® This tract, which has been quoted in various parts of the present volume, was 
printed (very incorrectly, indeed) by the late John Ives, Esq. Suffolk herald ex- 
traordinary, in his Select Papers relating to English Antiquities, 4to, 1773. 


f Historie of Henry V1, p. 16. 
It is remarkable that 3 


Liile Devise above quoted is arranged as for the 


joint coronation of the king and “ dame Elizabeth his wief:” if this was really 
oo oo before the event, it must have been expected that the royal marriage 
would take place much sooner than it did, and that the queen would be crowned 


with her consort, 


» Coronacton of Queene Elizabeth, Ives, p. 120. 


present, 
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present, a’very good sight and 
right jvyous and comfortable to 
beholde.”” On the following day, 
being apparelled in white cloth of 
gold, and with a circlet of gold 
and pretious stones on her head, 
“her fayre yelow heare hanging 
down playne behinde her back,” 
she proceded from the ‘Tower to 
Westminster, when all the streets 
through which her highness pass- 
ed were “clensed, dressed, and 
besene with clothes of tapestrie 
and arras; and some streets, as 
Cheepe, hanged with riche clothe 
of golde, velvet, and silke; and 
along the streets, from the Towre 
to Powles, stode in order all the 
crafts of London in their liveries ; 
and in divers places of the citie 
were ordeynid singing children, 
some arayed like angelles, and 
other like virgins, to sing sweete 
songes as her grace aa. by.” 

n the morrow, the day of the 
coronation, being then in a kirtle 
and mantle of purple velvet, the 
queen * came furth of Westmin- 
ster hall ; from the which place to 
the pulpit in Westminster church 
she went upon newe bay clothe ; 
-—but, more pitie, there was so 
moche people inordinately press. 
ing to cut the bay clothe that the 
queene went upon, that certin per- 
sones in the presse were slayne ; 
and the order of the ladies follow- 
ing the queene were broken and 
distroubled.” 

The formalities of the corona- 
tion were then gone through inthe 
usual manner and with appropri- 
ate splendour. We observe that 
a goodly stage was “ ordeynid”’ 
in the church “wherin was the 
king’s grace, my ladie his mother, 


and a goodly sight of ladies and 
gentlewomen attending upon her; 
as my ladie Margaret Pole, daugh- 
ter to the duke of Clarence *, and 
many other.” 

The service being thus “ so- 
lempnely ended,” the court re- 
turned to the palace; and here 
also we find another “ goodlie 
stage’ for the king and my lady 
his mother, out of a window on 
the left side of the hall, “ privilie 
and at their pleasure to see that 
noble feast and service.” The 
tables were furnisht with the vari- 
ous productions of antient cookery : 
** Feisaunt royall, swan with 
chawdron, capons of high greece, 
and pike in latymer sawse”’ were 
among the dishes served at the 
royal board. Atthe second course 
“asthe high bourde was servid, 
the kings mynstrells played a song 
before the queene, and Garter 
king of armes, with other kings 
of armes, harawlds, and pursuy- 
vants, did their obeysaunce, and at 
the presens, in the name of all the 
officers, gave the queene thanck- 
ings, as followeth, saying, Right 
high, mightie, most noble and ex- 
cellent princesse, most christian 
queene, and all our most dreadde 
souveraign and liege ladie, we the 
officers ofarmesand servauntsto all 
nobles beseche almightie God to 
thanke yow for the great and 
abundant largesse which your 
grace hath geven us in the honor 
of your mostrightuous coronacion, 
and to sende your grace to lyve in 
honor and vertue.—And that 
done, she was cryed, as enseweth, 
in five places of the hall, by the 
said Garter, Largesse three tymes, 
De la treshault, tresputssant, tresex- 


* Afterwards the countess of Salisbury, so barbarously put to death by Henry 
VIIl, But guere, was she at this time married to Sir Richard Pole? 
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cellent princesse, la tresnoble royne 
Dangleterre, et de Fraunce, et dame 
de Irland, Largesse ; and at every 
second crye, as enseweth, Largesse, 
as afore, De latresbault,tres puissant, 
€s'c. That done, the officers went 
to the cubborde, to the erle of 
Arundell, great butler,and dranke. 
Then played the queenes myn- 
strells, and after them the myn- 
strells of other estates.””—After 
this the queen was served with 
fruit and wafers, and by the mayor 
of London with ipocras ; she then 
“departed with God's blessing 
and to the rejoycing of many a 
trew Englishman’s hart.” 


Henry VIII, and Katherine of 


Arragon, his queen, were crowned 
on the 24th of June, 1509, by 
archbishop Warham, A _ short 
abstract of Hall’s account of the 
festival will serve to show the pro- 
digious splendour with which it 
was celebrated. 

On the 21st of the month the 
king came from Greenwich to 
London: and the next day was 
devoted to the ceremonies of the 
bath. Our author then procedes: 
“The morowe folowyng beyng 
Saterdaie, his grace withthe quene 
departed from the Tower through 
the citie of London, agaynst whose 
comming, the streates where his 
grace should passe were hanged 
with tapistrie and clothe of arras, 
And the greate parte of the southe 
side of Chepe with clothe of gold, 
and some parte of Cornehill also. 
And the streates railed and barred 
on the one side, from ouer agaynst 
Grace churche unto Breadstreate 
in Chepeside, where euery oceupa- 
cion stode in their liuerics in or- 
dre, beginnyng with base and 
meane Occupacions, and so ascend- 
yng to the worshipfull craftes ; 
highest and lastly stode the maior 
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with the aldermen. The gold. 
smithes stalles unto the ende of the 
Olde Chaunge beeing replenished 
with virgins in white, with 
braunches of white waxe: the 
priestes and clerkes in rich copes 
with crosses aud censers of silver, 
with censyng his grace and the 
quene also as they passed.” Of 
the king he adds * to discrive his 
apparell, his grace ware in his up- 
perst apparell a robe of crimosyn 
velvet furred with armyns, his 
jacket or cote of raised gold, the 
placard embrowdered with dia- 
mondes, rubies, emeraudes, greate 
pearles, and other riche stones, a 
great bauderike about his necke 
of greate balasses ; the trapper of 
his horse damaske gold with a 
depe purfell of armyns.” The 
queen was borne in a litter by two 
white palfreys which were trapped 
in white cloth of gold ; her person 
was “appareled in white satyn 
embroudered, her heeire hanging 
doune to her backe of a very great 
length, bewtefull and goodly to 
behold, and on her head a coronall 
set with many riche orient stones.” 

«“ The morowe folowyng beyng 
Sondaie, and also Midsomer daie, 
this noble prince with his quene, 
at time coavenient, under their ca- 
nabies borne by the barons of the 
five portes, went from the saied 
palaice to Westminster abbey 
upon clothe called vulgarly cloth 
ot ray, the whiche clothe was cut 
and spoyled by the rude and com- 
mon people immediately after 
their repaire into the abbey, where, 
accordyng to the sacred observ- 
aunce and auncient custome, his 
grace with the quene were an- 
noynted and crouned by the arche- 
busshop of Cantorbury, with other 
prelates of the realme there pre- 


sent, and the nobilitie, with 2 
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ate multitude of commons of 
the same. After the whiche so- 
lempnitie and coronacion finished, 
the lordes spirituall and temporall 
did to hym homage, and returned 
to Westminster hall, with the 
quenes grace every one under 
their canabies, where by the lorde 
marshall and his tipped staves, 
was made rome, and every lord, 
and other noble men, accordyng 
to their tenures, before claimed 
and vewed, seen, and allowed by 
the lordes, and other of his graces 
counsayll,entred into suche rome 
and office that daie, to execute 
their services accordyngly.” He 
then describes the estates of the 
king and er concluding in his 
usual style: “What should I 
speake or write of the sumpteous, 
fine, and delicate meates prepared 
for this high and honorable coro- 
nacion, provided for aswel in the 
parties beyond the sea as in many 
and sundry places within this 
realme, where God so abundantly 
hath sent suche plentie and foyson: 
or of the honorable ordre of the 
services, the cleane handelyng and 
breaking of meates, the or ryng 
of the dishes, with the plentifu 
abundaunce. So that none of any 
estate beeyng there did lacke, nor 
no honorable or worshipfull per- 
sonne went unfeasted.” 

Our author’s account of the 
challenge must not be omitted. 
“The seconde course beyng 
served, in at the haule doore en- 
tered a knight armed at al 

yntes, his bases rich tissue em- 

roudered, a great plume and a 
sumpteous of Sistriche fethers on 


his helmet, sittyng on a great 
courser trapped in tissue and em- 
broudered with tharmes of En- 
gland and of Fraunce, and an he- 
rauld of armes before hym, And 
passyng through the halle, pre. 
sented hymself with humble re- 
verence before the kynges maies- 
tie, to whom Garter kyng of hee 
rauldes cried and said with a loude 
voyce, Sir knight, from whence 
come you, and what is your pre- 
tence? This knightes name was 
sir Robert Dimmocke, champion 
to the kyng by tenure of his en- 
heritaunce, who answered the saied 
kyng of armes in effecte after this 
manner: Sir, the place that I 
come from is not materiall, nor 
the cause of my repaire hether is 
not concernying any matter of 
any place or countrey, but onely 
this. And _ therewithall com- 
maunded his heraulde to make an 
Oyes: then saied the knight to 
the kyng of armes, Now shal ye 
here the cause of my commyng 
and pretence. Then he com- 
maunded his awne herauld by pro- 
clamacion to saie: If there be any 
persone, of what estate or degree 
soever he be, that wil saie or 
prove that king Henry the eight 
is not the rightfull enheritor and 
kyng of this realme, I sir Robert 
Dimmocke here his champion 
offre my glove, to fight in his 
querell with any persone to thute 
teraunce*.””? ‘l‘he customary /ar- 
gesse and the serving with ipocras 
are then detailed in the conclu- 
sion of the feast, and the solem- 
nities of this “ triumphaunt coro- 
nacion” were followed by justs 


* This is quite in conformity to the old mode of trial by combat in appeals. 
“* Tune intetrogalit eum Constabularius, Quisquam ipse sit homo qui armatus venit 
ad januam lisiarum, quod sili nomen, et que causa veniendi ? Et respondelit Appel- 
lans, Ego talis sum, A. de K. Appellans, qui venio ad hoc iter, ce. ad faciendum, &c.” 
—Spelman, Gloss. v. Campio. See some further particulars relating to thecham- 


pion in the Additional Notes, 


and 
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and turnies worthy of this golden 
age of pageants. 

Lady Anne Boleyn, the second 
queen of this monarch, was 
crowned on the Ist of June, 1533, 
being Whitsunday, by archbishop 
Cranmer. Of this coronation, 
as well as of the last, a long and 
minute account is preserved by 
Hall, to which, as the circum- 
stances attending them are gene- 
rally the same, I shall beg med 
to refer the reader, It was pre- 
ceded by a voyage from the royal 
manor of Greenwich, and by the 
customary creation of knights, 
who were “ bathed and shryven 
accordyng to the old usage of En- 
gland.”” The procession by land 
was enlivened, us usual, by * mar- 
vailous connyng pageauntes,” in 
which Apollo with the muses, 
and Saint Anne with her children 
had each a conspicuous place: 
the Three Graces also took their 
stand on Cornhill, and the Cardi- 
nal Virtues in Fleet-Street: Nor 
is this all; a fountain of Helicon, 
with a courteous inconsistency, 
ran Rhenish wine, and its rival, 
the conduit in Cheap, poured 
forth claret. In the coronation 
itself thereis nothing that demands 
our notice: the feast was celebrat- 
ed with great order and marvel- 
lous good attendance. The — 
was seated in the midst of the 
bigh table under a cloth of state, 
the countesses of Oxford and 
Worcester standing on either side, 
* At the tables ende,” saith our 
author, “ satte the archebishoppe 
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of Cauntorbury, on the right 
hande of the quene, and in the 
myddest,. between the archebi- 
shoppe and the countesse of Ox. 
forde, stode the erle of Oxforde 
with a white staffe all diner tyme.” 
The king, with divers ambassa- 
dors, stood to behold the enter. 
tainment in a little closet which 
was made “ out of the cloyster of 
S. ie og on the right hand 
side of the hall*, The largess, 
the wafers and ipocras, and the 
*‘ voyde of spice and comfettes,” 
concluded the royal banquet; and 
the lord mayor of London, having 
done the service of his city and 
** bearyng his cuppe in his hande, 
with his brethren went through 
the hal to their barge, and so did 
all other noble men and gentle- 
men, for it was sixe of theclocke+. 
Of the other queens of Henry 
Vill. none appear to have been 
honoured with a coronation. 
Epwarp VI. received thecrown 
on Shrove-sunday, February 20, 
1546-7, and was anointed by arch- 
bishop Cranmer. He was previ- 
ously knighted by the duke of 
Somerset, protector. On the day 
before the coronation, about one 
o’clock in the afternoon, the king 
proceded from the Tower “in 
most roiall and goodly wise’’ to- 
wards his palace at Westminster. 
The line of streets through which 
the procession passed was adorned 
in the usual manner}, and many 
“ goodly pageants and devises” 
were displayed for his welcoming. 
At the Conduit in Cheap, Valen- 


® See the coronation of Henry the Seventh's queen, where the place described 


is on the left hand side: probably supposing the reader to look from the door. 
+ The reader will not want to be reminded that Shakespeare has given us ® 


lively account of this coronation in his Henry the Erghih, 

} A most valuable representation of this royal progress, and oft 
the city, is preserved by an engraving publisht by the Society of Ant 
an aritient pacture formerly at Cowdray in Sussex, but since unio 
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tine and Orson were exhibited ; 
and at a certain distance from 
thence stood Sapience and the Se- 
ven Liberal Sciences, which de- 
clared certaine goodly speeches,”’ 
rather too long for repetition *. 
An epitome of the story of Jason 
was then produced, which was 
followed by a number of other 
shows, with more orations than 
the time permitted to be spoken. 
But the choicest spectacle of all 
was the exploit of an Arragosan, 


who descended from the battle- 


ments of Saint Paul’s upon a ro 
made fast to an anchor at the 
dean’s gate+, and returning up 
again “ played certaine misteryes 
on the said rope,’”? which appear 
to have been particularly accep- 
table to the young monarch and 
the crowd assembled. 

The ceremonies were performed 
in the usual manner, not except- 
ing the office of the mass, which 
was said by the archbishop of 
Canterbury ft. At the feast the 
king sat under his estate, and on 
the right hand of the same table 
sat the protector and the archbi- 
shop. After the feast “ it was 
ordeyned that there should be 
made a certain number of knights 
instead of the Bath, because the 
time was so short that they could 
not be made of the Bathe accord- 
ing to the ceremonies thereunto 
apperteyning.”? ‘Thus ended the 
ceremony; and on the morrow 
there were holden “ royall justes 
against all comers.” 

Mary, the elder daughter of 


Henry VIII. and the first female 
sovereign of this realm, was 
crowned on the Ist of October, 
1553. ‘The ceremony was per- 
formed by Stephen Gardiner, bi- 
shop of Winchester, both the 
archbishops being then prisoners 
in the Tower. The progress 
through the city was markt by si- 
milar exhibitions to those we have 
before noticed. In Paul’s church- 
yard one Master Heiwood sat in 
a pageant under a vine, and made 
an oration in Latin and English : 
and, as if to outdo the flying Ar- 

osine at the jast coronation, we 
oe here a Dutchman standing 
on the weathercock of Paul’s stee- 

le, who, holding a streamer in 
fis hand of five yards long, and 
waving thereof, stood sometimes 
on one foot and shook the other, 
and then kneeled on his knees, 
‘“‘ to the great marvell of all peo- 
ple ||.” bn her majesty’s passing 
Cheapside the chamberlain of 
London presented her witha purse 
of cloth of gold containinga thou- 
sand marks of gold. 

The ceremonies of the inaugu- 
ration were performed, it is said, 
according to the old custom, but 
we have no particular account of 
them. They were not fully ended 
“till it was nigh foure of the 
clocke at night, that she returned 
from the church.” 

Elizabeth, daughter of Henry 
VIII, and queen Anne Boleyn, 
was crowned on Sunday January 
15, 1558-9, by Dr. Oglethorpe, 
bishop of Carlisle, the see of Can- 


* The authority for this account will be found in Leland’s Collectanea, vol. iv. 


p. 310. 


+ Holinshed has the following quaint note on this circumstance: “ Paul's stee- 


ple laie at anchor.” 


¢ The order for the ceremonial may be seen in Prynne’s Signal Loyalty, and 


Burnet’s History of the Reformation. 
 Holinshed, 


terbury 
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terbury being then vacant, and 
Dr. Heath, B chbisho of York, 
declining to officiate because of 
the change in religion, Ogle- 
thorpe, it is said, was the only 
prelate who could be prevailed on 
to assist at the solemnity, and it 
was performed by him according 
to the old rites, and bishop Bon- 
ner’s vestments were borrowed for 
his use*, Perhaps at no former 
coronation were more pains be. 
stowed to testify the loyalty of the 
citizens in the progress from the 
Tower to Westminster, The age 
of pageantry had not yet passed 
away; and the accession of a 
“‘ virgin queen” gave ample 
scope to the fancy of those whose 
office it was to welcome her ap- 
pearance in the capital. In the 
taste and character of the shows 
there was however a remarkable 
alteration. “ Five and twenty 
years before,” an elegant writer 
observes, “ when the mother of 
this queen passed through Lon- 


don to her coronation, the pa- g 


geants exhibited derived their per- 
sonages and allusions chiefly from 
pagan mythology or classical fic- 
tion. But all was now changed; 
the earnestness of religious con- 
troversy in Edward’s time, and 
the fury of persecution since, had 
put to flight Apollo, the Muses, 
and the Graces: Learning indeed 
had kept her station and her ho- 
nors, but she had lent her. lamp 
to other studies, and whether in 
the tongue of ancient Rome, or 
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modern England, Elizabeth was 
hailed in Christian strains, and as 
the sovereign of a Christian coun- 
try +.” olinshed, who de. 
scribes the whole of this proces. 
sion with the greatest minuteness, 
informs us that the companies of 
the city “ stood along the streets 
one by another, inclosed with 
railes hanged with cloths, and 
themselves well apparelled with 
manie rich furres, and their liverie 
hoods upon their shoulders in 
comelie and seemlie maner, having 
before them sundrie persons well 
apparelled in silks and chains of 
gold; as wiflers and garders of 
the said companies, besides a 
number of rich hangings, as well 
of tapistrie, arras, cloths of gold, 
silver, velvet, damaske, sattin, and 
other silks, plentifullie hanged all 
the waie, as the queenes highnesse 
passed from the Tower thorough 
the citie.” ‘T’o crown the whole, 
on her arrival at Temple Bar, 
Gogmagog and Corineus, two 
iants furnisht accordingly, were 
seen holding above the gate a ta- 
ble wherein was written in Latin 
verse “ the effect of all the pa- 
geants which the citie before had 
erected.” It is singular that with 
so full an account of the prepara- 
tory solemnities we have none of 
the great ceremony itself: even 
the co is but slightly noticed 
by our author; perhaps it 1s 
enough for us that it “ tooke end 
with great joy and contentation 
to all the beholders.” 


* Camden, Burnet, and Entire Cerem. f 38. . 
+ Miss Aikin’s Memoirs of the Court of Q, Elizabeth, vol. i. p. 251. 
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Sxetcu of the Hisrory of Atcuymy. 


[By W. T. Branpe, Sec. R.S., and Prof. Chem, R.I.] 


6 iy materials composing the 
history of alchymy being 
scattered through a variety of ob- 
scure publications, many of which 
are scarce, and others not fre- 
quently found in our libraries, it is 
presumed that the following ac- 
count of some of their principal 
contents may not be wholly un- 
acceptable to our readers, more 
especially as they are frequently 
alluded to by the chemical writers 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, whose works may oc- 
casionally be consulted with ad- 
vantage, though the authors they 
quote are scarcely worth the trou- 
ble of perusal. 

The transmutation of baser 
metals into gold was not only re- 
garded as possible, but believed 
to have been performed, by some 
of the more enlightened chemists 
of the seventeenth century; and 
in perusing the history of some 
of these transmutations, as re- 


.corded by Helvetius, Boerhaave, 


Boyle, and other sober-minded 


men, it would be impossible to . 


resist the evidence adduced, with- 
out the aids of modern science. 


-Lord Bacon’s sound sense has j 
onme,” After this prelude, we 


might 


been arraigned for his belief in 


alchymy, though he in fact rather 
urges the possibility than the pro- 
bability of transmutation; and 
considering the infant state of the 
experimental sciences, and of che- 
mistry in particular, iz his age, 
and the plausible exterior of the 
phenomena that the chemists were 
able to produce, he is rather to be 
considered as sceptical than cre. 
dulous, upon many of the points 
which he discusses, 

Hermes Trismegistus has ge- 
nerally been ban, as the oldest 
of the alchymists ; there can how- 
ever be very little doubt that the 
writings attributed to him are en- 
t'rely spurious, The Tractatus 
Aureus, or Golden Work, is evidente 
ly a farrago of occult philosoph 
belonging to a much later period. 
Hermes at the outset is miade to 
apologize for divulging the secrets 
of the black art. “I should ne- 
ver have revealed them,” says he, 
“ had not the fear of eternal 
jpdgaments or the hazard of the 
perdition of my soul, prevailed 
with me for such a concealment. 
It is a debt I am willing to pay 
to the just, even as the father of the 
just has liberally bestowed it up- 
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might expect to be let into some 
of the misteries of alchymy ; but 
our curiosity is quickly disappoint- 
ed by finding that they are only 
revealed to the eyes and ears of 
the sons of art; “ not to the pro- 
fane, the unworthy, and the scoff- 
ers, who, being as greedy dogs, 
wolves and foxes, are not to feed 
at our divine repast.” ‘The read- 
er is then conducted into what is 
termed the innermost chamber, and 
regaled with a history and expli- 
cation of various matters relating 
to the philosopher’s stone, by 
means of which “through the 
permission of the omnipotent, the 
greatest disease is cured, and sor- 
row, distress, evil, and every 
hurtful thing evaded ; by help of 
which we pass from darkness to 
light, from a desert and wilder- 
ness to a habitation and home, 
anc from straitness and necessi- 
ties to a large and ample estate.” 
We are then directed “to catch 
the flying bird,” by which is meant 
uicksilver; “and drown it so 
at it may fly no more ;” this is 
what is afterwards termed the fixe 
ation of mercury, by uniting it to 
gold. It is then to be plunged 
into the “well of the philoso- 
phers,” or ogua regia, “ by which 
its soul will be dissipated, and its 
corporeal particles united to the 
red eagle,” or muriate of gold, 
We may, however, at once cut 
short these observations by re- 
marking that all the details bear 
upon increasing the weight of 
gold by the influence of mercury, 
and this imaginary document of 
Hermes will suffice as an example 
of all the earliest alchymical au- 
thors. 
Geber is another great name 
in the history of alchymy: though 
the exact period at which he lived 
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is unknown, it was probably not 
later than the seventh century, 
His three books of alchymy were 
published at Strasburgh in 1520, 
and, if genuine, of which there is 
much doubt, contain matter that 
well justifies the eloge of Boer- 
haave, who considers him as a 
first rate philosopher of his age, 
In his chapter “ on the Alchemie 
of Sol,” after descanting upon 
the different means of refining 
and dissolving gold, he describes 
several solar medicines inlanguage 
which is tolerably intelligible ; 
they are all solutions of gold in 
nitro-muriatic acid, with the ad- 
dition of quicksilver, nitre, com- 
mon salt, and some other saline 
matters ; and the student is direct- 
ed to prepare his mind for their 
performance by suitable acts of 
piety and charity, which, if earn- 
estly and perseveringly carried 
on, may, after due time, enable 
him, in the language of his trans- 
lator, Dr. Salmon, “to change 
argent vive into an infinite soli- 
fic and lunific, without the help 
of any thing more than its mul- 
tiplication.” Alembics, crucibles, 
and various furnaces are so fully 
described, and, if we may believe 
the MS., depicted by Geber, that 
he deserves to be mentioned also 
as the inventor of much useful 
apparatus. 

Artephius in 1130 published 
several alchymistical tracts ; we 
are told by Roger Bacon and 
others, that he died at the advan- 
ced age of 145, having prolong- 
ed his life by the miraculous vite 
tues of his medicines; but his 
name, and that of John de Ru- 
pescissa, are now deservedly bu- 
ried in oblivion. 

The alchymical annals of the 


thirteenth century are adorned nd 
thc 
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the name of Roger Bacon, a na- 
tive of Ilchester, in Somerset- 
shire, and descended from an an- 
cient and honourable family. In 
1240 he returned from Paris, and 
became celebrated among the 
learned of the university of Ox- 
ford. At that time, however, 
the exposition of ignorance, and 
attempts to overthrow the dog- 
mas of the schools, was a service 
of risk and danger; and to this 
friar Bacon, for he was a monk 
of the Franciscan order, laid him- 
self fully open; he was accused 
of practising witchcraft, thrown 
into prison, and nearly starved, 
for exposing the prevalent immo- 
rality of the clergy; and, accord- 
ing to some, stood a chance of 
being burned as a magician. 

I know of no work that strikes 
one with more surprise and ad- 
miration, than the Opus Majus of 
Roger Bacon; he stands alone 
like a beacon upon a waste; his 
expressions are perspicuous and 
comprehensive, such as betoken 
a rare and unclouded intellect ; 
and they are full of anticipations 
of the advantages likely to be 
derived from that mode of inves- 
tigation insisted upon by his great 
successor, chancellor Bacon. This 
resemblance between Roger Ba- 
con and his illustrious namesake 
has scarcely been noticed by the 
historians of his period; it has, 
however, not escaped Mr. Hal- 
lam’s observation, who adverts to 
it in his History of the middle 
Ages. “Whetherlord Bacon,” he 
says, “ever read the Opus Majus, 
I know not; but it is singular, 
that his favourite quaint expres- 
sion prerogative scientiarum should 
be found in that work ; and who- 
ever reads tne sixth part of the 


Opus Majus, wpon experimental 


science, must be struck by it 
as the prototype in spirit of the 
Novum Organum. The same san- 
guine and sometimes rash confi- 
dence in the effect of physical 
discoveries ; the same fondness 
for experiment ; the same prefer- 
ence of inductive to abstract reas 
soning, pervade both works, 

The alchymical work of Ro- 
ger Bacon, thathas been most prize 
ed, is the Mirror of Alchymy, but 
there is little either of interest or 
entertainment to be extracted 
from it. 

Roger Bacon has by some been 
spoken of as a benefactor to man- 
kind, by others as an enemy to the 
human race, inasmuch as he is 
plausibly considered to have in- 
vented gunpowder, an invention 
by which the personal barbarity 
of warfare has certainly been di- 
minished, “but which, considered 
as an instrument of human de- 
struction by far more powerful 
than any that skill had devised 
or accident presented before ; ac- 
quiring, as experience shows us, a 
more sanguinary dominion in 
every succeeding age, and bor- 
rowing all the progressive ree 
sources of science and civiliza- 
tion for the extermination of man- 
kind, appals us,’’ says a modern 
writer, “at the future prospects of 
thespecies, and makes us feel, per- 
haps more than in any other in- 
stance, a difficulty in reconcilin 
the mysterious dispensation wi 
the benevolent order of Provi- 
dence.” 

This discovery has sometimes 
been given to Bartholomew 
Schwartz, 2 German monk, and 
the date of 1320 annexed to it, a 
date posterior to that which may 
be justly claimed for friar Bacon. 
Upon the authority, however, of 
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an Arabic writer in the Escurial 
collection referred to by Mr. Hal- 
lam, there scems little reason to 
doubt that gunpowder was intro- 
duced through the means of the 
Saracens, into Europe, before the 
middle of the fifteenth century, 
though its use in engines of 
war was probably sowie that 
of fireworks than artillery. Ma- 
ny authorities might be adduced 
to prove the common use of gun- 
powder early in the fourteenth 
century. Edward III. employ- 
ed artillery with memorable effect, 
at the battle of Cressy, and in the 
fifteenth century hand.cannons 
and muskets came into use, and 
gun-powder was in commun em- 
ploy. 

Albert of Cologne, surnamed 
the Great, was a contemporary of 
Roger Bacon; he is celebrated 
as be inventor of the brazen head 
which was demolished by the pi- 
ous zeal of his pupil, the angeli- 
cal Dr, Aquinas, in consequence 
of his suspecting it to be an agent 
of the devil. 

Albertus Magnus was what in 
our days is termed an universal 
genius. He is chiefly celebrated 
as the commentator of Aristotle ; 
but, if we give credit to conteni- 
porary writers, he was deeply 
skilled in all the higher depart- 
ments of alchymical philosophy. 

The names of Raymond Pully 
of Majorca, and Arnold of Vil- 
lanova, occur in this page of the 
history of chemical] science, Their 
merit, like that of many modern 
writers, consists rather in quanti- 
ty than quality. Lully died on 
his passage from Africa in 1315, 
whither he had been to preach 
the truths of the gospel; his body 
was carried to Majorca, where he 
was honoured as a martyr. Bruck- 
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er 7 “he was more ingenious 
than honest.” I have not thought 
his chemical opinions worth quo- 
tation or abstract. A specimen 
given in the Biographical Diction- 
ary is ridiculous, from the tran- 
scriber having turned over two 
leaves instead of one, and curious, 
from the narrative being quite as 
intelligible as if its thread had 
not been thus interrupted. This 
I presume will suffice for Ray- 
mond Lully. 

Villanova shines as a magician 
and astrologer. He was a re- 
nowned prophet, and predicted 
that the world would come to 
an end in the year 1376. He 
was shipwrecked on the coast of 
Genoa in 1313, 

About the year 1560, a Treat- 
ise of Alchymy was published at 
Paris, attributed to Nicholas Flam- 
mel. ‘The work, however, is spu- 
rious, and was merely attributed 
to him from his becoming sud- 
denly, as it is said, very rich. 
The use he made of his wealth 
does his memory much credit: 
he founded hospitals, repaired 
churches, and endowed several 
charitable institutions ; proceed. 
ings which by no means savour 
of alchymy. 

Dr. Salmon, who in 1692 pub- 
lished one of the above-mention- 
ed tracts, says, *“ Flammel was 
originally a poor scrivener, yet 
left so great monuments behind 
him, as must convince the most 
incredulous that he knew thé se- 
cret ; and performed such mighty 
works at his own proper cost and 
charges, asthe most opulent prince 
in Europe can never do the like. 
I know,” says he, “a gentleman 
who went to view those .- 
buildings and their records. The 


archives and governors of those 
places, 
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places, he told me, own the mat- 
ter of fact but deny the means, 
saying that Flammel was a very 
pious man, and went a pilgrim. 
age to St, James of Gallicia, for 
a reward of which piety the holy 
saint bestowed that vast treasure 
upon him by way of miracle ; 
thereby denying the power of art 
by which it was certainly effected, 
to establish a miracle performed 
by the Romish saint.” 

He was moreover celebrated for 
his hieroglyphics, of which facesi- 
miles are givenin Salmon’sedition. 
They are much of the same cast as 
those that now adornMoore’s Al- 
manack, and quite as edifying. 


In Salmon’s collection we find 
the “ Marrow vd Alchymy by 
George Ripley, chanon of Brid- 
lington in Yorkshire,”’ who was a 
chemist perhaps less deserving of 
the reputation he acquired ken 
most of his compeers. He may be 
quoted asa chemical poet, His 
Compound of Alchemie, dedicated to 
Edward IV., is rugged enough, 
but not unintelligible. The fol. 
lowing stanzas from the preface 
of this piece, given in Ashmole’s 
Theatrum Chemicum Britanicum, 
will afford a fair idea of Ripe 
ley’s merits as a poet and philo. 
sopher ; 


«« But into chapters thys treatis I shall devyde, 

In number twelve, with dew recapytulatyon ; 
Superfluous rehearsalls I lay asyde, 

Intendyng only to give trew informatyon, 
Both of the theoryke and practycall operatyon : 
That by my wrytyng who so wyll guyded be, 
Of hys intente perfyctly speed shall he. 

“‘ The fyrst chapter shall be of naturall Ca/cination ; 
The second of Dyssolution, secret and phylosophycall ; 
The third of our elementall Separation ; 

The fourth of Conjunction matrimonial ; 


The fyfth of shag or then followe shall ; 
b 


Of congelation A 


ficative shall be the sixt, 


Then of Cydation, the seaventh, shall follow next. 


“* The secret of our Sublymation the eyght shall show ; 
The nynth shall be of Fermentatyon : 
The tenth of our Exaltation I trow. 
The elevent of our mervelose Multiplycatyon, 
The twelfth of Projection, then Recapitulatyon, 
And so this treatise shall take an end, 
By the help of God, as I entend. 


“« Thus here the tract of Alchemy doth end; 
Which tract was by George Ripley, Chanon, penn’d. 
It was composed, writt, and signed his owne, 
In anno twice seaven hundred seaventy one. 
Reader, assist him, make it thy desire 


That after lyfe he may have gentle fire! 


Amen,” 


The degree of faith placed in en by the multiplied exper ments 
alchymy was ofcourse much shak- that were — uring the 
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seventeenth century: in general, 
however, those who failed attri- 
buted their ill success to any ra- 
ther than the real cause. Sal- 
mon’s creed is that of most of his 
contemporaries, “As to the 
rreat and philosophic work,” says 
i¢, (meaning transmutation,) 
“it is my opinion and belief that 
there is such a thing in nature. 
I know the matter of fact to be 
true, though the way and man- 
ner of doing it is as yet hid from 
me. I have been eye-witness of 
so much as is able to convince 
any man endued with rational 
faculties, that there is a possibili- 
ty of the transmutation of me- 
tals; yet for all these things, will 
not advise any man ignorant of 
the power of nature and the way 
of operation to attempt the work, 
lest erring in the foundation, he 
should suffer loss and blame me. 
Without doubt it is a gift of God 
from above, and he that attains 
it must patiently wait the movin 
of the waters; when the destined 
angel movesthe waters of the pool, 
then is the time to immerge the 
leprous metal, and cleanse it from 
all impurities.” 

Van Helmont says, “ I am con- 
strained to believe in the making 
of gold and silver, though I know 
many exquisite chemists to have 
consumed their own and other 
men’s goods in search of this my- 
stery ; and to this day we see these 
unworthy and simple labourers 
cunningly deluded by a diabolical 
crew of gold and silver sucking- 
flies and leaches. But I know 
that many will contradict this 
truth ; one says it is the work of 
the devil, and another, that the 
sauce is dearer than the meat.” 

Bergman, in summing up the 
evidence for and against Ue pos- 
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sibility and probability of trans. 
mutation, and founding his opi. 
nion upon the multitude of rela. 
tions that have been handed down 
to us by different writers of ap. 
parent veracity, and one or two 
of which I shall presently quote, 
observes, that “ although most of 
them are deceptive and many un- 
certain, some bear such character 
and testimony, that unless we re- 
ject all historical evidence we 
must allow them entitled to con- 
fidence." For my own part, the 
perusal of the histories of trans- 
mutation appears to me to furnish 
solid peat for a diametrically 
opposite opinion, They are all 
of a most suspicious character ; 
sometimes the fraud was open 
and intentional, seconded by jug- 
gling dexterity ; at other times 
the performers deceived them- 
selves; they purchased what is 
termed a ps of projection pre- 
pared by the adepts, containing 
a portion of gold ; and when they 
threw it into the fire with mercu- 
ry, and found that portion of gold 
remaining in their crucible, they 
had not wit enough to detect its 
source. But the cases which are 
quoted as least exceptionable are 
often exactly those which are 
really impossible : I mean, where 
the weight of the powder of pro- 
jection, and of the lead or other 
te metal taken conjointly, was 
exceeded by that of the gold produ- 
ced. Such is Hiernes’ history of 
Paykul’s transmutation, who with 
six drachms of lead and one ot 
powder produced an ingot that 
was coined into 147 ducats ; and 
many others, But the most cele- 
brated history of transmutation 
is that given by Helvetius in his 
« Brief of the golden calf: disco- 
vering the rarest miracle m na- 
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ture, how by the smallest portion 
of the Philosopher's Stone a great 
piece of common lead was totally 
transmuted into the purest tran- 
splendent gold, at the Hague in 
1666 :” and as it is a luminous 
epitome of all that has been done 
on this subject, I shall briefly a- 
bridge the proceedings. 

«The 27th day of December 
1666, in the afternoon, came a 
stranger to my house at the 
Hague, in a plebeick habit, of ho- 
nest gravity and serious authority, 
of a mean stature and alittle lan 
face, black hair not at all prac: 
a beardless chin, and about 44 
years (as I guess) of age, and 
born in North Holland. After 
salutation he beseeched me with 
great reverence to pardon his rude 
accesses, for he was a lover of the 
Pyrotechnian art; andhaving read 
my treatise against the sympathe- 
tic powder of sir K. Digby, andob- 
served my doubt about the philo- 
sophic mystery, induced him to 
ask me if I really was a disbeliev- 
er as to the existence of an uni- 
versal medicine which would cure 
all diseases, unless the principal 
parts were perished or the predes- 
tinated time of death come. I 
replied, I never met with an a- 
dept, or saw such a medicine, 
though I had fervently prayed 
for it. Then I said, Surely you 
are a learned physician, No, said 
he, I am a brass-founder, and a 
lover of chymistry. He then 
took from his bosom-pouch a neat 
ivory box, and out of it three 
ponderous lumps of stone, each 
about the bigness of a walnut. I 
greedily saw and handled for a 
quarter of an hour this most no- 
ble substance, the value of which 
might be somewhere about twen- 
ty tons of gold; and having drawn 


from the owner many rare secrets 
of its admirable effects, I return- 
ed him this treasure of treasures 
with a most sorrowful mind, hum. 
bly beseeching him to bestow a 
fragment of it upon me in perpe- 
tual memory of him, though but 
the size of a coriander seed. No, 
no, said he, that is not lawful; 
though thou wouldest give me as 
many golden ducats as would fill 
this room ; for it would have par- 
ticular consequences ; and if fire 
could be burned of fire, I would 
at this instant rather cast it all in- 
to the fiercest flames. He then 
asked if I had a private chamber 
whose prospect was from the ba 
lic street ; so I presently conduct- 
ed him to my best furnished room 
backwards, which he entered,”’ 
says Helvetius, (in the true spi- 
rit of Dutch cleanliness,) “ withe 
out wiping his shoes, which were 
full of snow and dirt. Inow ex- 
pected he would bestow some 
great secret upon me, but in vain. 
He asked for a piece of gold, and 
opening his doublet showed me 
five pieces of that precious metal 
which he wore upon a green ri- 
band, and which very much excel- 
led mine in flexibility and colour, 
each being the size of a small 
trencher. I now earnestly again 
craved a crumb of the stone, and 
at last, out of his philosophical 
commiseration, he gave me a mor- 
sel as large as a rape-seed ; but I 
said, This scanty portion will 
scarcely transmute four grains of 
lead. ‘Then, said he, deliver it 
me back: which I did, in hopes of 
a greater parcel ; but he, cutting 
off half with his nail, said, Even 
this 1s sufficient for thee. Sir, 
said I, with a dejected counte- 
nance, what means this? And he 
said, Even that will transmute 
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half an ounce of lead. So I gave 
him great thanks, and said I would 
try it, and reveal it to no one. 
He then took his leave, and said 
he would call again next morning 
at nine. I then confessed that 
while the mass of his medicine 
was in my hand the day before, I 
had secretly scraped off a bit with 
my nail, which I projected on 
lead, but it caused no transmuta- 
tion, for the whole flew away in 
fumes. Friend, said he, thou art 
more dexterous in committing 
theft than in applying medicine ; 
hadst thon wrapt up thy stolen 
prey in yellow wax, it would have 
yenetrated and transmuted the 
bed into gold. I then asked if 
the philosophic work cost much 
or required long time, for philo- 
sophers say that nine or ten months 
are required for it. He answer- 
ed, Their writings are only to be 
understood by the adepts, without 
whom no student can prepare 
this magistery. Fling not away, 
therefore, thy money and goods 
in hunting out this art, for thou 
shalt never find it. ‘To which I 
replied, As thy master showed it 
thee, so mayest thou perchance 
discover something thereof to me, 
who know the rudiments, and 
therefore it may be easier to add 
to a foundation than begin anew. 
Inthis art, said he, itis quice other- 
wise ; for unless thou knowest the 
thing from head to heel, thou 
canst not break openthe glassy seal 
of Hermes.—But enough; to- 
morrow, atthe ninth hour, I will 
show thee the manner of projec- 
tion. But Elias never came a. 
gain ; so my wife, who was curi- 
ous in the art whereof the worthy 
man had discoursed, teazed me to 
make the experiment with the lit- 


tle spark of bounty the artist had 
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left me; so I melted half an ounce 
of lead, upon which my wife put 
in the said medicine; it hissed 
and bubbled, and in a quarter of 
an hour the mass of lead was 
transmuted into fine gold; at 
which we were exceedingly a- 
mazed. I took it to the gold- 
smith, who judged it was most 
excellent, and willingly offered 
fifty florins for each ounce.”’ Such 
is the celebrated history of Elias 
the artist and Dr. Helvetius. 

Sir Kenelm Digby, whose 
name is mentioned in this narra- 
tive, was a renowned dabbler in 
the mysterious art. Under the 
date of 7th November, 165], in 
Evelyn’s Diary, “he gave me,” 
says Mr. Evelyn, “a certain pow- 
der, with which he affirmed that 
he had fixed mercury before the 
late king. He advised me to try 
and digest a little better, and gave 
mea water which hesaid was only 
rain-water, of the autumnal equi- 
nox, exceedingly rectified and very 
volatile ; it had a taste of strong 
vitriolic, and smelt like aquafor- 
tis. He intended it for a dissol- 
vent of calx of gold; but the truth 
is, sir Kenelm was an arrant 
mountebank,”’ 

Nearly all the alchymists attri- 
buted the power of prolonging 
life, either to the philosopher's 
stone, or to certain preparations 
of gold, imagining possibly that 
the permanence of that metal 
might be transferred to the hu- 
man system. ‘The celebrated 
Descartes is said to have support- 
ed such opinions; he told sir K. 
Digby, that although he would 
not venture to promise immortali- 
ty, he was certain that life might 
be lengthened to the period of 
that of the Patriarchs. His plan, 


however, seems to have been the 
very 
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very rational one of limiting all 
excess of diet, and enjoining punc- 
tual and frugal meals, 

The history of alchymy has 
been greatly enriched by the la- 
bours of the celebrated Elias Ash- 
mole, who in 1652 published his 
6 Theatrum Chemicum Britannicum, 
containingseverall poeticall pieces 
of our famous English philosv- 
phers, who have written the Her- 
metique Mysteries in their owne 
ancient language.” 

The most remarkable piece in 
this collection is the “ Ordinall f 
Alchimy, by Thomas Norton,”’ il- 
lustrated by several comical cuts, 
It treats in separate chapters of the 
objects of the occult science ; of 


the difficulties of attaining them: 
of the different methods of pursue 
ing them; of the characters of the 
elements; arid of the five con- 
cords, of which the first is Pa- 
tience, the second Assistance, the 
third Jnstruments, the fourth Situas 
tion, and the fifth Planetary Influ- 
ence, Itis difficult to select from 
this production any specimen ca- 
pable of conveying an idea of its 
merits, that can come within the 
limits of a quotation. Perhaps 
the following lines, picked out 
of the seventh chapter, touching 
“the regiment of Fiers,” may 
serve to convey some idea of the 
author’s talents in the double ca- 
pacity of poet and philosopher. 


“In many authors written you may see, 

Totum consistit in ignis regimine ; 
Wherefore in all things so proceed, 
That heat work no more no less than it need ; 
Wherein many of Geber’s cooks 
Deceived were, though they be wise in books. 
Such heate wherewith a pig or goose is scalded 
In this arte Decoction it is called ; 
Such heate as dryeth lawne karchiefs fair, 
In thirty operations serveth for our ayre ; 
But for divisions you must use such heate, 
As cooks make when they roaste raw meate. 
Ignis bumidus another fier alsoe 
Is, and yet seemeth oppositum in adjecto : 
Another fier is fier of desiccation, 
For matters which be imbibed with humecfation. 
Ignis corredens serveth in this arte, 

lementa propinqua wisely to depart. 
By one point of excess all your work is shent, 
And one point too little is insufficient ; 
Who can be sure to find its trew degree, 
Magister magnus in igne shall he be, 
All that hath pleasure in this booke to reade, 
Pray for my soule, and all both quick and deade, 
In this yeare of Christ 1477, 
This work was begun, honour to God in heaven.’” 


In later times we have had two 


tion. In the year 1782, Dr. 


or three believers in transmuta- Price, of Guildford, by means ofa 
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white and a red powder, professed 
to convert mercury into silver and 
gold, and is said to have convin- 
ced many disbelievers of the possi- 
bility of such change; his experi- 
ments were to have been repeat- 
ed before an adequate tribunal, 
but he put a period to his existence 
by sellin ‘ing laurel-water. 
Another true believer in the 
mysteries of art was Peter Woulfe, 
of whom it is to be regretted that 
no biographical memoir has been 
preserved. I have picked up a 
few anecdotes respecting him 
fiom two or three friends who 
were his acquaintance. He oc- 
cupied chambers in Barnard’s Inn 
while residing in London, and 
usually spent the summer in Pa- 
ris. His rooms, which were ex- 
tensive, were so filled with furnaces 
and apparatus that it was difh- 
cult to reach his fire- side. Dr. 
Babington told me that he once 
put down his hat, and never could 
find it again, such was the confu- 
sion of boxes, packages, and par- 
cels, that lay about the chamber. 
His breakfast hour was four in 
the morning: a few of his select 
friends were occasionally invited to 
this repast, to whom a secret sig- 
nal was given by which they gain- 
ed entrance, knocking a aoe 
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number of times at the inner door 
of his apartment. He had long 
vainly searched for the elixir, and 
attributed his repeated failures to 
the want of due preparation by 
pious and charitable acts, I un- 
derstand that some of his appara- 
tus i3 still extant, upon which are 
supplications for success, and for 
the welfare of the adepts. When- 
ever he wished to break an ac- 
quaintance, or felt himself offend- 
ed, he resented the supposed in- 
jury by sending a present to the 
offender and never seeing him af- 
terwards, ‘hese presents were 
sometimes of a curious descrip- 
tion, and consisted usually of 
some expensive chemical product 
or preparation, He had an heroic 
remedy for illness: when he felt 
himself seriously indisposed, he 
took a place in the Edinburgh 
mail, and, having reached that ci- 
ty, immediately came back in the 
returning coachto London. A cold 
taken on one of these expeditions 
terminated inan inflamationof the 
lungs, of which he died in 1895. 

A few other persons of less note 
might be quoted as believers in 
transmutation, but the history of 
one is that of all; and in the em- 
phatic language of Spenser, they 
were doomed 


“ To lose good days that might be better spent, 
To waste long nights in pensive discontent, 
To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow, 
To feed on hope, to pine with fear and sorrow, 
To fret their souls with crosses and with cares, 
To eat their hearts through comfortless despairs : 
Unhappy wights! born to disastrous end, 
That do their lives in tedious tendance spend. o 


The sketch which I have given, 
imperfect'and hasty as it has a. 
of the age of alchymy, will, 
trust, suflice to afford a notion of 


the merits and eccentricities of « 
race of philosophists, who have 
certainly gained more credit and 


reputation than either their ob- 
jects 
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jects or success entitled them to. 
Their history is a tissue of folly, 
delusion, and imposture. We 
must, however, in forming this 
estimate, carefully distinguish be- 
tween the persons we are now 
taking leave of, and those who 
pursued chemistry with the real 
view of benefiting mankind, and 
of elucidating attainable objects 
by experiments, though they pur- 
sued these ends not altogether in- 
dependent of sidvwesieuk notions. 
Such men were Van Helmont, 
Basil Valentine, Beguin, Glauber, 
Agricola, and perhaps Paracel- 
sus. To these experimentalists 
we are indebted for a rich and 
profitable harvest of discoveries, 
and with them many weighty 
doctrines and brilliant discoveries 


had their origin, which now adorn 
our science, and of which we dai- 
ly avail ourselves, forgetful of 
the fountain whence they flow, 
But although the alchymists have 
given us little in the way of use- 
ful facts or applicable discoveries, 
their reign was fruitful in the in- 
vention of apparatus, Alembics, 
stills, retorts, receivers, and a va- 
riety of whimsical and complex 
vessels, in glass and porcelain, 
are described and depicted in 
their works; and they not only 
possessed all the furnaces with 
which our modern laboratories 
are necessarily supplied, but were 
particularly expert in their cone 
struction, and often surprisingly 
happy in their application. 
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[In a Letter to the Editor of ‘The Quarterly Journal of Science, Li- 
terature, and the Arts,’ from Captain Besjamin Brake, of the 


Bengal Army.] 


Sir, 

LTHOUGH I am aware 

that two or three descrip- 
tions of Shah Leemar (or royal 
oriental gardens) have at divers 
times appeared,—such as those 
by Foster in his Travels through 
Cashmere, Franklin in his Pre- 
sent State of Delhi, and Elphins- 
ton’s Embassy to Cabul,—yet as 
those gardens described were not 
of the class of the hanging gar- 
dens, and as, during a residence 
in India, I was fortunate enough 
to make one of an embassy to La- 
hore, where I viewed the royal 
gardens of the Moghul emperors, 
situated between three and four 
miles east of the city of Lahore, 
inthe Punjab, or country of Five 


Waters,—considering a descrip- 
tion of them may afford pleasure 
to your readers, who, no doubt, 
have heard of the splendid hang 
ing gardens of Babylon, said to 
have been erected by order of Ne- 
buchadnezzar to gratify his wife 
Amytis ; and though the gardens 
to be described in this paper are 
not of that splendid character, yet 
they cuenlals belong to the same 
class, thereby —s from the 
royal gardens generally found in 
India. 

The embassy to Lahore (head- 
ed by Mr. C. T. Metcalfe, ambas- 
sador from the honourable East 
India company to Runjeet Sing, 
chief of the Punjab,) had been 


encamped upon the plain, on the 
14 ’ north. 
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north-east side of the city of La- 
hore, and immediately opposite 
the palace of the Moghul empe- 
rors, that part of it erected by A- 
rungzebe towering above the rest 
of the buildings, and particu- 
larly striking and deserving of 
notice for the many very beauti- 
ful latticed windows of white 
marble which it contains, the mar- 
ble being wrought into an open 
work, resembling the trellis or 
open work of the ivory boxes 
which come from China. On 
Tuesday, 10th January 1809, we 
quitted this plain, and, entering 
the city, passed the eastern quar- 
ter, and through the Delhi-gate, 
which, as well as the walls gene- 
rally, and this far-famed city it- 
self, is decaying very fast under 
the hand of time, and its frequent 
accessary neglect. Ata distance 
from the city of a little more than 
three miles east, the road bein 

bordered here and there with 
mangoe groves, we arrived at the 
Shah Leemar gardens. The ex- 
treme length of these gardens, 
from south to north, is about five 
hundred yards, byabreadth of one 
hundred and thirty or one hun- 
dred and forty. Mr. Metcalfe 
having obtained permission for his 
suite to view these gardens with 
him, we entered the west side of the 
northern or lowest garden, under 
a pretty good athe gateway, 
which appears to have beentheonly 
entrance from the time they were 
first formed. here are three di- 
stinct gardens descending from the 
south ; the highest, situated on 
remarkably rising ground, re- 
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south side, through a small stone 
building, the front of which, to- 
wards the garden, has arches of « 
Gothic character ; the back of the 
building being a blank wall, un- 
der which the canal first enters, 
oa. into a marble basin of 
three feet diameter, in the centre 
of which is a fountain. The sur- 
plus water of the canal is convey- 
ed by aqueducts, under a marble 
floor, and the water in the basin 
passes in a thin sheet over a white 
marble slab (from which it falls 
into the garden) carved in scol- 
lops, the edges of the scollops be- 
ing inlaid with black marble, in 
the fashion of fishes’ scales. From 
this scolloped slab the water 
flows through the highest garden, 
and running under the marble 
floor ot a Barah Dooree, or stone 
building of twelve arches, (being 
a square, having three to each face, 
as its name, in the language of the 
country, imports,) it falls to the 
second garden over a large sur- 
face of marble, sloping at an an- 
gle of about twenty degrees from 
the perpendicular. This fall con- 
sists of three fine slabs, each being 
ten feet by four, the whole dis- 
playing a sheet of water of ten feet 
deep by twelve feet in breadth, the 
marble being scolloped and in- 
laid with black, in a manner si- 
milar to the first slab already de- 
scribed. A most beautiful effect 
is produced by the rippling of the 
water over their scaly-marked in- 
dentations to its receptacle at the 
bottom of the inclined plane, in a 
reservoir of marble, fourteen feet 
by ten, and one foot in depth, 


ceives the Uslee canal* on_ itshaving in its ‘centre a Pulung, or 


* This qanal is brought to these gardens over high grounds from the Rauve 
river, a dist»nce of upwards of sixty miles above the city of Lahore. It also irri- 
tes the country though which it passes, and a considerable revenue is derived 


oy the tax levied for its supply of water applied to agricultural purposes. 
couch, 
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couch, also of marble, with claw 
feet, Onthis couch the Moghul 
emperors were used to recline in 
the hot season, where, the waters 
rippling over the scolloped fall, 
they enjoyed the refreshing luxu- 
ry of coolness from the falling 
water agitating the airy particles, 
and also the delightful sensation 
imparted by its murmurs over 
the uneven surface of the mar- 
ble; thus rendering their situa- 
tion, in the evenings of the sultry 
days, (when this aquatic couch is 
screened from the Jun by an ar- 
cade in the garden immediately 
above, ) most perfectly fiized to an 
enchanting repose, the exquisite 
luxury of which may be sufficient- 
ly appreciated by such as have 
resided in this warm climate, 
From this reservoir, and its luxu- 
rious couch, the water flows in a 
gentlestream into a large quadran- 
gular basin or tank, which occu- 
pies nearly the whole of this gar- 
den, having in its centre a square 
insulated platform, or bank of 
earth, which contains some flow- 
ers: and around the tank is a bor- 
der of flowers of eighteen cr twen- 
ty feet in width, having on the 
side nearest to the water a narrow 
walk of not more than three feet. 

The water, on leaving this tank, 
passes between marble slabs laid 
horizontally, the upper ones form- 
ing the floor of an arcade twelve 
feet square, of which only three 
sides are arched. This three-sided 
arcade, erected over this passage 
of the water into the lower gar- 
den, (the walls of which rest up- 
on this garden,) presents the ap- 
pearance of an aquatic chamber, 
the water here again falling in 
thin sheets of three faces, and 
the walls containing a great num- 
ber of recesses for lamps, whose 


glittering lustre under the falling 
water displays a magical and pe- 
culiarly brilliant effect, which, 
with the addition of five fountains 
in this watery recess, produces an 
enchanting union yo refreshing 
luxuries. The water flows, in the 
usual character of a stream, from 
this extremely cool recess through 
this lowest or northernmost gar- 
den, which is plentifully stored 
with large trees, among which 
are the apple, pear, and some ve- 
ry fine mangoes; the latter afford- 
ing, from the luxuriance of their 
foliage, delightful groves, whose 
umbrageous protection from the 
scorching rays of the sun, renders 
this spot a most desirable and re 
freshing retreat. The upper gar- 
dens are laid out ina sufficiently 
tasteful manner, with fruit- and 
flower-trees ; among the latter we 
observed the narcissus in great a- 
bundance. ‘The present chief of 
the Punjab, Runjeet Sing, has 
erected, in the highest garden, a 
Tye Khanah, or cool retreat for 
the hot season, which has somee 


what disfigured it. The construce 


tion of this retreat is very simple, 
being a house of two rooms, one 
below ground, the other above, 
and on a level with the ground, 
At one end of this building, on 
the space beneath the usual level 
of the ground, there is a well of 
water, towards which the lower 
room opens; and when it is ree 
quisite to cool this room, the fol- 
lowing operation is put in action, 
viz, At the top of the well there 
is a large viel over which pass 


two ropes parallel to each other, 
to which are suspended along the 
entire length of the ropes, reache 
ing to a depth of two or three 
feet in the water, a succession of 


earthen pots; so that, when the 
wheel 
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wheel is put in motion, the buck- 
ets ure drawn up full on one side, 
and, passing over the top of the 
well, return their contents again 
into it; the operation of which 
agitates the circumambient air, 
causing a rapid evaporation, thus 
rendering the chamber retresh- 
ingly cool. 

uring the encampment of the 
embassy at Lahore, (a period of 
three weeks,) we made frequent 
excursions in its neighbourhood, 
and within the extent of three to 
five miles beheld numerous re- 
mains of the mansions of the E- 
mirs, or nobles of the empire, of 
which there is scarcely a remain- 
ing vestige in the vicinity of Del- 
hi; for there “the spider holds 
the veil in the palace of Cesar ; 
the owl stands sentinel in the 
watch-tower of Afrasiab.” 

In one of these excursions, on 
the right bank of the Rauvee, we 
stumbled, as it were, upon a most 
magnificent mausoleum of the 
emperor Jehangeer, nothing in- 
ferior to the odichented Taj Mu- 
hul at Agrah. The building 
which contains this mausoleum 
is much larger than that at Agrah, 
though it is not, in the exterior, 
of so chaste and beautiful a de- 
sign. The large piazzas which 
surround this immense mass of 
buildings contain numerous ac- 
commodations for pilgrims and 
other travellers, and are floored 
throughout with pudding-stone. 
There are various chambers with- 
in the edifice, some ornamented 
with paintings in fresco, tolerably 
well executed, particularly some 
of domestic scenes, of parties eat- 
ing fruit, &c., in a taste evidently 
superior to any thing we can sup- 
pose the natives to ie ever ar- 
rived at; and, therefore, were, 
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most likely, designed by the art- 
ists who came from Italy to con. 
struct the tomb. The tomb itself 
is in the centre of the building, 
and is composed of the whitest 
marble, inlaid with mosaic work 
of cornelians, representing wreaths 
of flowers of the most beautiful 
hues ; the cornelians being of such 
a variety of colours, that I count- 
ed sixteen differently coloured in 
the formation of one flower; and 
so exquisite is the execution of 
this mosaic, that the junction of 
one stone with the other was dis- 
cernible only by a very near in- 
spection. Around this edifice is 
a spacious courteyard, and a fine 
garden of orange and pomegra- 
nate trees, the wole encompassed 
by a good wall, The immense 
sum said to have been expended 
in the construction of this wall I 
dare not name, as it appears in- 
credible. In the vicinity of this 
splendid sepulchre of the emperor 
Jehangeer is the modest tomb of 
his beauteous, fascinating, and fa- 
vourite suitana, styled Noor Mu- 
hul, the light of the palace, and af- 
terwards Noor Jehan, the light of 
the world. But she is better 
known to our English readers 
since the publication of Moore’s 
last and best poem, Lalla Rookh, 
where she is styled the light of 
the Haram. It may be satisfac- 
tory here to gratify the curiosity 
of your readers respecting this 
far-famed beauty, by giving some 
history of her birth and fortunes ; 
and, in offering this, I know of 
no better mode to convey infor- 
mation, than by adding an extract 
from Dow’s History of Hindos- 
tan, 

« About the year 1586, Chaja 
Aiass, a native of the Western 


Tartary, left that country, to 40 
us 
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his fortune in Hindostan, He 
was descended of an ancient and 
noble family, fallen to decay by 
various revolutions of fortune. 
He, however, had received a 

ood education, which was all 
his parents could bestow. Fall- 
ing in love with a young woman 
as poor as himself, he married her; 
but he found it difficult to provide 


for her the very necessaries of life. 


Reduced to the last extremity, he 
turned his thoughts upon India, 
the usual resource of the needy 
Tartars of the North. He left 
privately friends who either would 
not or could not assist him, and 
turned his face to a foreign coun- 
try. His all consisted of one sor- 
ry horse, and a very small sum 
of money, which had proceeded 
from the sale of his other effects. 
Placing his wife upon the horse, 
he walked by her side. She hap- 
pened to be with child, and ce 
ill endure the fatigue of so great 
gpm Their scanty pittance 
of money was soon expended ; 
they had even subsisted for some 
days upon charity, when they ar- 
rived on the skirts of the great 
Solitudes which separate Tarta- 
ry from the dominions of the fa- 
mily of Timur, in India. No 
house was there to cover them 
from the inclemency of the wea- 
ther—no hand to relieve their 
wants. To return, was certain 
misery; to proceed, apparent 
destruction, They had fasted 
three days :—to complete their 
misfortunes. the wife of Aijass 
was taken in labour. She began 
to reproach her husband for leav. 
ing his native country at an un- 
fortunate hour; for exchanging 
aquiet though poor life for the 
ideal prospect of wealth in a di- 
stant country. in this distressed 
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situation she brought fourth a 
daughter. They remained in the 
place for some hours, with a vain 
hope that travellers might pass 
that way. They were disappoint- 
ed: human feet seldom tread 
these deserts. The sun declined 
apace: they feared the approach 
of night; the place was the haunt 
of wild beasts ; and should they 
escape their hunger, they must 
fall by their own. Chaja Aiass, 
in this extremity, having placed 
his wife on the horse, found him- 
self so much exhausted that he 
could scarcely move. To carry 
the child was impossible ; the mo- 
ther could not even hold herself 
fast on the horse. A long con- 
test began between humanity and 
necessity; the latter prevailed, 
and they agreed to expose the 
child on the hi hway. The infant, 
covered with leaves, was placed 
under a tree, and the disconsolate 
parents proceeded in tears. 
«When they had advanced about 
a mile from the place, and the 
eyes of the mother could no long- 
er distinguish the solitary tree un- 
der which her daughter had been 
left, she gave way to grief, and, 
throwing herself from the horse 
to the ground, exclaimed, ‘My 
child, my child!’ She endea- 
voured to raise herself ; but she 
had no strength to return. Aiass 
was pierced to the heart. He 
prevailed upon his wife to sit 
down. He promised to bring her 
the infant. He arrived at the 
place. No sooner had his eyes 
reached the child, than he was al- 
most struck dead with horror. A 
black snake (say our authors) was 
coiled around it, and Aiass be- 
lieved he beheld him extending 
his fatal jaws to devour the in. 
fant. The father rushed forward, 
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The serpent, alarmed at his vo- 
ciferation, retired into the hollow 
tree. He took up his daughter 
unhurt, and returned to the mo- 
ther. He gave her child into her 
arms; and, as he was informing 
her of the wonderful escape of 
the infant, some travellers appear- 
ed, and soon relieved them of 
all their wants, They proceed- 
ed gradually, and came to La- 
hore. 

“The emperor Akbar, at the 
arrival of Chaja Aiass, kept his 
court at Lahore. Asiph Khan, 
one of that monarch’s principal 
omrahs, attended then the pre- 
sence. He was a distant relation 
of Aiass, and he received him with 
attention and friendship. To em- 
ploy him, he madehim his ownse- 
cretary. Aiass soon recommend- 
ed himself to Asiph in that sta- 
tion ; and, by some accident, his 
diligence and ability attracted the 
notice of the emperor, who raised 
him to the command of 1,000 
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horse. He became, in process of 
time, master of the household ; 
and his genius being even greater 
than his good fortune, he raised 
himself to the office and title of 
Aktimad-ul-Dowla, or high trea- 
surer of the empire. Thus he, 
who almost perished through 
mere want in bs desert, became, 
in the space of a few years, the 
first subject in India. The daugh- 
ter who had been born to Alass 
in the desert, received, as she 
rew up at Lahore, the name of 
her-ul-Nissa, or the sun of wo- 
men. She had some right to the 
appellation, for in beauty she ex- 
ceeded all the ladies of the East. 
In music, in roy sess in poetry, 
in painting, she had no equal a- 
mong her own sex; her disposi- 
tion was volatile, her wit lively 
and satirical, her spirit lofty and 
uncontrolled ; she was married 
first to Sheri Afghan®, whose ori- 
ginal name was Asta Jilld, and af- 
terwards to Jehangeer.” 





On the Suawt Goar. 
By J. MacCucttocu, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 


(From * The Journal of Science, Literature, and the Arts,’ 
No. xvitt.J 


HIS animal is a native of 

that part of the mountains 
of Thibet which lies near to the 
region of perpetual snow, and of 
which the actual elevation, al- 
though very great, has not yet 
been determined in such a man- 
ner as to have satisfied the doubts 
of all parties. The climate is 
subject to sudden changes, al- 
though it does not appear that 
the summer temperature is ever 


high ; and as that of winter is be- 
low the freezing point, the water 
which then falls is in the form of 
snow, not of rain. Hence it is 
understood to be a dry climate : 
what the exact state of the sum- 
mer, however, may be, we are 
not thoroughly informed ; and it 
is probable, that too much stress 
has been laid on this circumstance, 
in the fears which have been en- 
tertained respecting the naturali- 


_ © He received this title from having fought with and conquered a tiger in 
zation 


single combat. 
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zation of the animal in Scotland ; 
as Mr. Grant’s flock seems to 
have been thoroughly inured to 
a district which, both in summer 
and winter, is subject to frequent 
rains. ‘There is indeed no rea- 
son to fear, from the analogy of 
many other animals which are in 
time educated to bear all climates, 
that this also may become habitu- 
ated to one so differentfrom that 
to which it belongs. What effect 
such a change may have on the 
wool, is another and an impor- 
tant question, which can however 
only be determined by experience. 
Some prospective judgment may 
perhaps be formed respecting this 
subject, by the consequences pro- 
duced by similar alterations in the 
case of Merino sheep ; but I am 
not aware that a difference in the 
quantity of rain is supposed to 
have any effect in altering the 
quality of their wool. 

No accurate account has been 
yet received of the range of tem- 
perature in those regions inhabit- 
ed by the Thibet goat, nor of the 
mean annual heat; so that it is 
impossible to institute any com. 
parison between that important 
circumstance and the climate of 
Scotland, It is a natural conse- 
quence of transferring a deep-fur- 
red animal from a cold to a warm 
climate, that its fur should be di- 
minished in quantity, as well as 
in the fineness of its quality. ‘This 
change has accordingly been 
found to occur in India to those 
goats which have been brought 
down to the plains of Bengal ; but 
the return to a colder region soon 
restores their wool to its pristine 
condition. Yet there is so wide 
a difference between the tempera- 
ture of Scotland and that of Ben- 
gal, that no fears need be enter- 
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tained of any change to this ex- 


tent; while the permanence of 
many of the finer-woolled sheep, 
under a considerable range of cli- 
mate, renders it ial that 
the loss of quality which the fleeces 
might experience in Scotland, 
would not be such as to deprive 
them of their value, should it even 
in some degree diminish the 
quantity and quality of the pro 
duce. 

It must however be evident, 
from both the preceding consi- 
derations, that the eastern parts 
of Scotland are better adapted for 
the cultivation of this goat than 
the western ; since, if an irregular 
line be drawn between Perth and 
Inverness, it will be found that 
the number of rainy days, as well 
as the quantity of rain, is far 
greater on the western than on 
the eastern side of this line, Abs- 
tracting some particular spots 
also, the quantity of rain dimie 
nishes in this latter division as we 
recede from the sea; while both 
the mean annual temperature will 
be found the least, and the seve- 
rity of winter the greatest, in that 
middle tract which contains the 
courses of the Garry and the 
Spey. ‘Lhe district of Badenoch 
is in fact the coldest, and, in the 
Highlands, probably the driest 
part of Scotland; and the rocky 
mountains of that division, there- 
fore, seem most particularly ad- 
apted to this object, 

The necessity of rocky and 
mountainous pasture is more par- 
ticularly rendered obvious by that 
disease of the feet which was 
mentioned in recording the expe- 
riment made at Dunkeld; and it 
must be here added, that the 
So of the hoofs in one of 
these animals was checked, and 
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the feet restored to a sound state, 
merely by allowing it a free ac- 
cess to a paved stable. Although 
it was mentioned in the preced- 
ing remarks, that it had been 
found necessary to pare the hoofs 
in India, it does uot appear that 
this practice is required in Thibet, 
where, doubtless, they have a free 
range over roky ground during 
the summer, or on hard ice in 
winter. Moisture is indeed inju- 
rious, as is well known, evento the 
feet of sheep; and the com- 
mon goat of the re anges inva- 
riably avoids the low grounds, 
when in its power, to seek refuge 
among the dry and stony places. 
A fear lest they should become 
a prey to the fox, which in the 
Highland mountains is a very 
powerful and comparatively a 
bold animal, prevented the risk- 
ing of those which were at Blair 
and Dunkeld in the hill pastures, 
and thus probably tended to their 
destruction. That caution would 
not be necessary, should they be- 
come more numerous. But al- 
though these goats were extreme- 
ly gentle and familiar, partly ow- 
ing to the mode in which they are 
reared in Thibet, and partly ow- 
ing to a long sea voyage, they are 
courageous; and, as the female 
as well as the male is provided 
with powerful horns, it is not 
likely that the fox would attack 
them, as he never attempts the 
horned sheep unless they are re- 
duced by disease. 
In thei: native country, the 
oats are driven in, in the even- 
ing, for the purpose of milking 
the females; and it appears that 
they are also provided with sheds, 
in which they may occasion- 
ally be sheltered from the rain. 
Their habits are, in fact, those 
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of a domestic and not of a wild 
animal ; and to this care is pro- 
bably owing much of their good 
qualities, and of the various de- 
rees of excellence which are found 
in the wool in different situations. 
It would, therefore, be proper for 
those who may repeat the experi- 
ments on their cultivation in this 
country, to bear these circum- 
stances in mind, and to provide 
them with that shelter and atten- 
tion which they seem to require. 
With respect to their pasture, 
it is found, that they not only shun 
the rich grasses, but that this 
food is injurious to their health 
and to their fleeces. In this re- 
spect they resemble the common 
oat of this country, who invaria- 
bly avoids these pastures, if he 
can get access to rocky land, co- 
vered with a variety of shrubs and 
plants. In their native hills, they 
thus travel for great distances 
among the dry and scanty pastu- 
rages; and this free range and 
exercise is considered to be con- 
ducive to their health. They are 
found to subsist indiscriminately, 
like their species elsewhere, on all 
the plants and shrubs within their 
reach, and chiefly, it is said, on 
several aromatic plants, and on a 
prickly shrub which Mr. Moor- 
croft calls furze. Of this, no bo- 
tanical description has been given, 
and it has been supposed that it 
cannot be the Ulex Luropeus 
This, however, does not follow, 
as many of the common Europe- 
an plants are found to inhabit the 
high mountains of middle Asia, 


and as it appears that even our 
common gooseberry plantis found 
in the mountains in question. In 
this country, it has been ascertain- 
ed that they eat the common furze 
with avidity ; and, like the “— 

they 
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they also browse on the young 
shoots of the heaths. It is fur- 
ther said that they are particular- 
ly fond of rue; and, in India, it 
is recommended to keep this plant 
in the inclosures in which they 
are confined in that country. ‘The 
whole of the species, indeed, ap- 
pears attached to all the strong- 
tasted plants, and even to those 
poisonous species which other ani- 
mals refuse ; but it is evident that, 
ona large scale, it would be im- 
possible to pay attention to any 
cultivation of this nature, while 
the advantages to be derived from 
it are probably in a great measure 
visionary. When the ground is 
so covered with snow in Thibet 
that the plants are no longer ac- 
cessible, they are fed on the bruis- 
ed tops of the furze above men- 
tioned. 

Itis found to be a salutary prac- 
tice to give them salt once in a 
week ; and this is said to be ge- 
neral in their native district, and 
to be the only particular expense 
to which the proprietors are sub- 
ject. From this condiment, in- 
deed, all graminivorous animals 
appear to derive benefit ; and, in 
the commencement, at least, of 
their naturalization in this coun- 
try, it ought to be adopted. Had 
it been known when the first flocks 
arrived, it might perhaps have 
prevented their loss, 

It is now well known to na- 
turalists, that the goat of Thibet 
is merely a variety of the common 
goat; differing from it only in the 
nature and quantity of its cloth- 
ing, as that has been modified, 
partly by the climate which it in- 
habits, and partly, it is to be pre- 
sumed, by careful breeding and 
cultivation. The individuals vary 
much in size; but are generally 
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all characterized by a head some.’ 
what large when compared to the 
breeds of our own country, long 
horns lying backwards and slight 
ly bent, a straight back, and deli- 
cate limbs. 

The coat consists of a thick 
covering of long coarse hair ex- 
ternally, concealing the fine wool, 
which is curled up close to the 
skin. No material differences 
could be discovered in the wool 
of those which arrived in Scot- 
land; but it is well known that 
they vary materially in this re- 
spect ; and it is further suspected, 
that although the most weighty 
fleeces come from the coldest re- 
gions, the finest are produced 
where most care is bestowed on 
the animal; as, in the sheep, the 
wool of yearlings is found to be 
of the finest quality, and is al- 
ways distinguished in the market 
as a superior article. It is also 
remarked, that the white fleeces 
are less fine than the coloured, 
and that the black are the finest 
of all. They equally vary in 
quantity; the finest wool also 
producing the heaviest fleece. 

The varieties in respect to co- 
lour which arrived in Scotland 
were white, white and brown in. 
termixed, and black. In their 
native country it is remarked, 
that those which inhabit the most 
elevated valleys are of a bright 
ochre yellow ; that, lower down, 
they are yellow and white inter- 
mixed; and that, still further from 
the highest tracts, they are pure 
white, or white stained with black 
or brown, It is not mentioned 


whether the black variety is limit. 
ed to any particular district, but, 
from the much superior price of 
its produce, it is probably rare. 
In Tartary, the fleeces are shorn 


with 
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with a knife, in a rude manner, 
about the end of spring, when the 
‘snows have melted ; and it is pro- 
bable that our own chet ve 4 of 
sheepshearing would be the pro- 
per time for chat operation in this 
country, It was formerly remark- 
ed, that the first flock at Blair 
was shedding the fleeces in Au- 
gust. Those at Dunkeld had 
entirely lost theirs at the end of 
July, In August, the flock in 
Sutherland was also losing the 
fleeces, 

The last circumstance, which 
now remains to be mentioned re- 
specting the shawl goat, is the 
treatment of the fleeces. 

In Tartary, they first undergo 
two sortings: one according to 
their colour, and another accord- 
ing to their quality. With re- 
spect to the latter operation, two 
degrees of fineness only are distin- 

uished, It is probable, that from 
the rude mode of shearing adopt- 
ed, the whole fleece is confound- 
ed together ; and that the separa- 
tion of the different qualities is far 
less perfect than it would be in 
this country, if the fleece was 
shorn entire, and then separated, 
as is done in the sheep. After 
shearing, the long hairs are all 
picked by hand from the wool ; 
an operation which is understood 
to be performed by children, but 
which must be both tedious and 
expensive. It is probable, that if 
ever the animal should be natura- 
lized in this country, some sort of 
machinery would be applied to 
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diminish this labour, as the hair 


is not entangled in the wool. In 
those fleeces which were naturally 
shed in Scotland, the wool was 
almost entirely separated from 
the hair during that act; so that 
from one goat I procured near- 
ly aclean fleece in this manner. 

After the several operations of 
picking and sorting, according to 
the degrees of fineness and colour, 
the wool is washed in a warm and 
weak solution of potash, and af- 
terwards in water, It is then 
bleached on the grass, and, when 
completed, is carded, and prepar- 
ed for spinning. 

That wool which is intended 
for dyeing, is dyed once before 
carding: it is then dyed a second 
time Padegieiden ead once more 
when manufactured into a shawl. 
Great attention is required in the 
washing, to prevent it from felt- 
ing. 

The spinning in Tartary is all 
performed by iad with the dis- 
taff and spindle; the latter being 
made of a ball of clay, containing 
an irun wire, and the finger and 
thumb being preserved in asmooth 
state by powdered steatite, Great 
care is taken not to spin the thread 
too hard, as the softness of the fu- 
ture shawl depends much on its 
texture in this respect. 

The weight of wool required 
for a superfine shawl is five 
pounds, toe one of the second 
quality three, and for the inferior 
sort two. 
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PorTRAITS. 
[From A Srerr1an Srory, and other Porms,] 


By Barry Cornwa tt. 


DREAMT, and o’er my enchanted vision pass’d 
Shapes of the elder time: (beautiful things 
That men have died for ;) as they stood on earth, 
But more ethereal, and each forehead bore 
The stamp and character of the starry skies. 


First came that Roman lady from whose bosom 
The Gracchi twins were born, gracious Cornelia : 
Her raven hair was wreath'd about her brow 
Severe, yet fair and lovely. Like a queen 

She trod, majestic as when Juno throned 

Above the Deities, by the side of Jove, 

Lends her proud smile celestial, while her lord 
Showers Heaven’s bounties on the world below. 


Behind her follow’d an Athenian dame, 
Fg pale and elegant Aspasia, ) 

ike some fair marble carved by Phidias’ hand, 
And meant to imitate the nymph or muse : 
Mistress of poetry and song was she, 
And fit to be beloved of Pericles. 
Shadow’d by myrtle boughs she floated onwards. 


Then came a dark-brow’d spirit, on whose head 
Laurel and withering roses loosely hung : 

She held a harp, amongst whose chords her hand 
Wander’d for music—and it came: She sang 

A song despairing, and the whispering winds 
Seem’d envious of her melody, and stream’d 
Amidst the wires to rival her, in vain. 
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Short was the strain, but sweet: Methought it spoke 
Of broken hearts, and still and moonlight seas, 

Of love, and loneliness, and fancy gone, 

And hopes decay’d for ever: and my ear 

Caught well remember’d names, ‘ Leucadia’s rock’ 
At times, and ‘ faithless Phaon :’ Then the form 
Pass’d not, but seem’d to melt in air away : 

This was the Lesbian Sappho.—Then pass’d by 
Another, and another, and another without names, 


At last, came one whom none could e’er mistake 
Amidst a million: Egypt’s dark-eyed Queen : ; 
The love, the spell, the bane of Antony. ; 


O Cleopatra! who shall speak of thee ? 

Gaily, but like the Empress of a land 

She moved, and light as a wood nymph in her prime, 
And crown’d with costly gems, whose single price 
Might buy a kingdom. Yet how dim they shone 
Beneath the magic of her eye, whose beam 

Fiash’d love and languishment! Of varying humours 
She seem’d, yet subtle in her wildest mood, 

As guile were to her passions ministrant. 

At last she sank as dead. A noxious worm 

Fed on those blue and wandering veins that laced 
Her rising bosom: aye, did sleep upon 

The pillow of Antony, and left behind, 

In dark requital for its banquet—death. 


SONNETS. 
[From the same. ] 
SPRING. 


T is not that sweet herbs and flowers alone 
Start up, like spirits that have lain asleep 

In their great Mother’s iced bosom deep 
For months, or that the birds, more joyous grown, 
Catch once again their silver summer tone, 
And they who late from bough to bough did creep, 
Now trim their plumes upon some sunny steep, 
And seem to sing of Winter overthrown. 
No—with an equal march the immortal mind, 
As tho’ it never could be lett behind, 
Keeps pace with every movement of the year ; 
And (for high truths are born in happiness) 
As the warm heart expands, the eye grows clear, 
nd sees beyond the slave's or bigot’s guess. 


AMT. 


SUMMER. 
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SUMMER. 


OW have green April and the blue-eyed May 
Vanish’d awhile: and lo! the glorious June 

(While Nature ripens in his burning noon) 
Comes like a young inheritor, and gay, 
Altho’ his parent months have pass’d away: 
But his green crown shall wither, and the tune 
That usher’d in his birth be silent soon, 
And in the strength of youth shall he decay. 
What matters this—so long as in the past 
And in the days to come we live, and feel 
The present aye worth, until it steal 
Away, and like a disappointment die? 
For Joy, dim child of Hope and Memcry, 
Flies ever on before, or follows fast. 


AUTUMN. 


Already have the elements unfurl’d 
Their banners: the great sea-wave is upcurl’d : 
The cloud comes: the fierce winds begin to blow 
About, and blindly on their errands go, 
And quickly will the pale red leaves be hurl’d 
From their dry boughs, and all the forest world, 
Stripp’d of its pride, be like a desert show, 
I love that moaning music which I hear 
In the bleak gusts of Autumn, for the soul 
Seems gathering tidings from another sphere ; 
And, in sublime mysterious sympathy, 
Man's bounding spirit ebbs and swells more high, 
Accordant to the billow’s loftier roll. 


TT ERE is a fearful spirit busy new: 


WINTER.» 


HIS is the eldest of the seasons: he 
Moves not like Spring with gradual step, nor grows 
From bud to beauty, but with all his snows 
Comes down at once in hoar antiquity. 
No rains nor loud proclaiming tempests flee 
Before him, nor unto his time belong 
The suns of Summer, nor the charms of song 


That with May’s gentle smiles so well agree. 
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But he, made perfect in his birth-day cloud, 
Starts into sudden life with scarce a sound, 

And with a gentle footstep treads the ground, 
As tho’ to cheat man’s ear; yet while he stays, 
He seems as ’twere to prompt our merriest days, 


And bid the dance and joke be long and loud. 


A Vision. 
{From the same. ] 


NCE, ina dream, I saw a shape of power 
And unimaginable beauty, clad 

In a vest of brightness star-dropt, arm’d with 
A spear (celestial temper), while around 
Blazed circling light—intense==and far beyond 
Those sheeted lightnings that, by night, cast out 
Their splendours near the line. The vision spoke 
Cheering, and, as it spoke, the air became 
Painfully sweet. Such odours as the rose 
Wastes on the summer air, or such as rise 
From beds of hyacinths, or from jasmine flowers, 
Or when the blue-eyed violet weeps upon 
Some sloping bank remote, while the young sun 
———s within her sheltering bower of leaves) 

ries up her tears, were nought— fantastical. 
It spoke—in tones cathedral organs (touch’d 
By master hands) ne’er gave—nor April winds, 
Wandering thro’ harps /Zolian—nor the note 
Of pastoral pipe, heard on the Garonne banks 
At eventide—-nor Spanish youth’s guitar, 
Night-touch’d—nor strains that take the charmed ear, 
Breathed by the ’witching dames of Italy. 


Tre Poacwers. 


[From Crasse’s Tares of the Hatt. ] 


OW met the lawless clan,—in secret met, 
And down at their convivial board were set ; 
The plans in view to past adventures led, 
And the past conflicts present anger bred ; 
They sigh’d for pleasures gone, they groan’d for heroes dead - 
Their ancient stores were rifled,—strong desires 
Awaked, and wine rekindled latent fires. 


It 
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It was a night such bold desires to move, 

Strong winds and wintry torrents fill’d the grove; 

The crackling boughs that in the forest fell, 

The cawing rooks, the cur’s affrighten’d yell ; 

The scenes above the wood, the floods below, 

Were mix’d, and none the single sound could know; 

* Loud blow the blasts,”’ they cried, ‘and call us as they blow.’ 


In such a night—and then the heroes told 

What had been done in better times of old ; 

How they had conquer’d all opposed to them, 

By force in part, in part by stratagem; 

And as the tales inflamed the fiery crew, 

What had been done they then prepar’d to do ; 
‘Tis a last night,’ they said—the angry blast 

And roaring floods seem’d answering ‘ ’Tis a last !’ 


James knew they met, for he had spies about, 
Grave, sober men, whom none presumed to doubt ; 
For if suspected they had soon been tried 

Where fears are evidence, and doubts decide: 

But these escaped Now James companions took, 
Sturdy and bold, with terror-stirring look ; 

He had before, by informations led, 

Left the afflicted partner of his bed ; 

Awaked his men, and through plantations wide, 
Deep woods, and trackless ling, had been their guide ; 
And then return’d to wake the pitying wife, 

And hear her tender terrors for his life. 





But in this night a sure informer came, 

They were assembled who attack'd his game; 

Who more than once had through the park made way, 
And slain the dappled breed, or vow’d to slay ; 

The trembling spy had heard the solemn vow, 

And need and vengeance both inspired them now. 


The keeper early had retired to rest 

For brief repose ;—sad thoughts his mind possess’d ; 
In his short sleep he started from his bed, 

And ask’d in fancy’s terror ‘ Is he dead ?’ 


There was a call below, when James awoke, 
Rose from his bed, and arms to aid him took, 
Not all defensive !—there his helpers stood, 
Arm’d like himself, and hastening to the wood. 


‘Why 
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‘ Why this?’ he said, for Rachel pour’d her tears 

Profuse, that spoke involuntary fears : 

‘ Sleep, that so early thou for us mayst wake, 

‘ And we our comforts in return may take ; 

‘ Sleep, and farewell!’ he said, and took his way, 

And the sad wife in neither could obey ; 

She slept not nor well fared, but restless dwelt 

On her past life, and past afflictions felt ; 

The man she loved the brother and the foe 

Of him she married !—It had wrought her woe ; 

Not that she loved, but pitied, and that now 

Was, so she fear’d, infringement of her vow: 

James too was civil, though she must confess . 
That his was not her kind of happiness ; 
That he would shoot the man who shot a hare ¢ 
Was what her timid conscience could not bear; 3 
But still she loved him—wonder’d where he stray’d 

In this loud night! and if he were afraid. 


More than one hour she thought, and dropping then 
In sudden sleep, cried loudly ‘ Spare him, men! 
And do no murder ! ’—then awaked she rose, 

And thought no more of trying for repose. 


Twas past the dead of night, when every sound 

That nature mingles might be heard around ; 

But none from man,—man’s feeble voice was hush’d, 
*Vhere rivers swelling roar’d, and woods were crush’d ; 
Hurried by these, the wife could sit no more, 

But must the terrors of the night explore, 


Softly she left her door, her garden gate, 

And seem'd as then committed to her fate ; 
To every horrid thought and doubt a prey, 

She hurried on, already lost her way ; 

Oft as she glided on in that sad night, 

She stopp’d to listen, and she look’d for light ; 
An hour she wander’d, and was still to learn 
Aught of her husband’s safety or return: 

A sudden break of heavy clouds could show 
A place she knew not, but she strove to know ; 
Still further on she crept with trembling feet, 
With hope a friend, with fear a foe to meet: 
And there was something fearful in the sight, 
And in the sound of what appear’d to-night ; 
For now, of night and nervous terror bred, 
Arose a strong and superstitious dread ; 

She heard strange noises, and the shapes she saw 
Of fancied beings bound her soul in awe. 
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The moon was risen, and she sometimes shone 
Through thick white clouds, that flew tumultuous on, 
Passing beneath her with an eagle's speed, 

That her soft light imprison’d and then freed ; 

The fitful glimmering through the hedge-row green 
Gave a strange beauty to the changing scene ; 

And roaring winds and rushing waters lent 

‘Their mingled voice that to the spirit went. 


To these she listen’d ; but new sounds were heard, 
And sight more startling to her soul appear’d ; 
There were low lengthen’d tones with sobs between, 
And near at hand, but nothing yet was seen ; 

She hurried on, and * Who is there?’ she cried, 

‘ A dying wretch ! ’—was from the earth replied. 

It was her lover, was the man she gave, 

The price she paid, himself from death to save ; 
With whom, expiring, she must kneel and pray, 
While the soul flitted from the shivering clay 

That press’d the dewy ground, and bled its life away ! 


This was the part that duty bad her take, 

Instant and ere her feelings were awake ; 

But now they waked to anguish ; there came then, 
Hurrying with lights, loud-speaking, eager men. 


¢ And here, my lord, we met—And who is here ? 
The keeper’s wife—-Ah! woman, g° not near ! 
There lies the man that was the head of all— 
See, in his temples went the fatal ball! 

And James that instant, who was then our guide, 
Felt in his heart the adverse shot, and died 

It was a sudden meeting, and the light 

Of a dull moon made indistinct our fight ; 

He foremost fell!—But see, the woman creeps 
Like a lost thing, that wanders as she sleeps. 


See, here her husband’s body—but she knows 
That other dead! and that her action shows. 

Rachel! why look you at your mortal foe ?— 
She does not hear us—Whither will she go?’ 


Now, more attentive, on the dead they gazed, 
And they were brothers: sorrowing and amazed, 
On all a momentary silence came, 

A common softness,’ and a moral shame. 


‘ Seized you the poachers?’ said my lord—‘ They fled, 
And we pursued not,—one of them was dead, 


And 
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And one of us; they hurried through the wood, 
Two lives were gone, and we no more pursued. 
Two lives of men, of valiant brothers ina ! 
Enough, my lord, do hares and pheasants cost!’ 


So many thought, and there is found a heart 
To dwell upon the deaths on either part ; 
Since this their morals have been more correct, 
The cruel spirit in the place is check’d ; 

His lordship holds not in such sacred care, 

Nor takes such dreadful vengeance for a hare ; 
The smugglers fear, the poacher stands in awe 
Of Heaven’s own act, and reverences the law ; 
There was, there is a terror in the place 

That operates on man’s offending race ; 

Such acts will stamp their moral on the soul, 
And while the bad they threaten and control, 
Will to the pious and the humble say, 

Yours is the right, the safe, the certain way, 
Tis wisdom to be good, ’tis virtue to obey. 


Se Rachel thinks, the pure, the good, the meek, 
Whose outward acts the inward purpose speak ; 
As men will children at their sports behold, 
And smile to see them, though unmoved and cold, 
Smile at the recollected games, and then 

Depart and mix in the affairs of men: 

So Rachel looks upon the world, and sees 

It cannot longer pain her, longer please, 

But just detain the passing thought, or cause 

A gentle smile of pity or applause ; 

And then the recollected soul repairs 

Her slumbering hope, and heeds her own affairs. 


Tue Wuite Har. 


(From The Sun Newspaper. ] 


N sixteen hundred and forty-one, 

The Radicals had some famous fun ; 
Till with King Charles they so merrily sped, 
They first took his crown, and then his head. 

Then hey for Radical Reform, 
To raise in England a glorious storm; 
Till every man his dinner has got, 


For two-pence the loaf, and a penny the pot. 
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Hampden and Pym, with their Radical shears, 

Cropt the bishops and sliced the peers ; 

While Oliver kick’d the mace with an air, 

And set his own rump in the Speaker’s chair. 
Then hey for Radical Reform, &c. 


Oliver wore a broad-brimm'd hat : 

It was not white, but no matter for that ; 

For so very broad its brim was grown, 

That it cover’d the altar and capp'd the throne. 
Then hey for Radical Reform, &c. 


Oliver then grew proud and high ; 

He look’d on his comrades tte a shy ; 

He spit in their faces, and cut them all, 

Till they humbly cried—God save King Noll !— 
Then hey for Radical Reform, &c. 


In eighteen hundred and nineteen, 
Again shall be what before has been ; 
Until we reform both Church and State, 
As in sixteen hundred and forty-eight. 
Then hey for Radical Reform, &c. 


Hampden and Pym were not half as good 
As Doctor Watson and Thistlewood ; 
And Lawyer Pearson as learnedly spoke 
As ever did Mr. Solicitor Coke. 

Then hey for Radical Reform, &c. 


And there’s Henry Hunt, the cock of us all, 

Will do the job much better than Noll; 

Whose beaver was never so broad or flat, 

As our King Harry the Ninth’s White Hat. 
Then hey for Radical Reform, &c. 


And Oliver had not Harry’s way, 
In making harangues from a one-horse chay ; 
Or, when he had reach’d his private ends, 
In cutting his inconvenient friends. 

Then hey for Radical Reform, &c. 


We'll have no pension, place, nor court, 

No King nor Regent to support 5 

No priests to feed, no taxes to pay: 

And we'll go to the devil our own way. 
Then hey for Radical Reform, &c. 
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A Parliament shall be held once a year, 
Without the presence of bishop or peer ; 
And every man be his own law-maker, 
In right of his single vote and acre. 
Then hey for Radical Reform, &c. 


Reform like this we Radicals choose, 

Who have something to gain and nothing to lose ; 

Unlike Sir Frank, and the Whiggish train, 

Who have something to lose a nothing to gain. 
Then hey for Radical Reform, &c. 


Now march, my boys, in your Radical rags ; 
Handle your sticks, and flourish your flags ; 
Till we lay the Throne and the Altar flar, 
With a whisk of Harry the Ninth’s White Hat! 

And hey-for Radical Reform, 

To raise in England a glorious storm ; 

And level each purse-proud aristocrat, 


With a whisk of Harry the Ninth’s White Hat. 


The Bacxwoopsman and his Fairy floating down the Onto, 


{From The Bacxwoopsman, an American Poem, 
by Mr. Pautson. ] 


S down Ohio’s ever-ebbing tide, 

Oarless and sailless silently they glide, 
How still the scene, how lifeless, yet how fair, 
Was the lone land that met the strangers there ! 
No smiling villages, or curling smoke, 
The busy haunts of busy men bespoke, 
No solitary hut, the banks along, 
Sent forth blithe Labour’s homely rustic song : 
No urchin gambol’d on the smooth white sand, 
Or hurl'd the skipping stone with playful hand, 
While playmate dog plunged in the clear blue wave, 
And swam in vain the sinking prize to save. 
Where now are seen, along the river side, 
Young busy towns in buxom painted pride, 
And fleets of gliding boats with riches crown’d, 
To distant Orleans or St. Louis bound, 
Nothing appear’d, but Nature unsubdued, 
One endless, noiseless, woodland solitude, 
Or boundless prairie, that aye seem’d to be 
As level and as lifeless as the sea ; 


They 
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They seem’d to breathe in this wide world alone, 
Heirs of the Earth—the land was all their own! 


*T was evening now—the hour of toil was o’er, 
Yet still they durst not seek the fearful shore, 
Lest watchful Indian crew should silent creep, 
And spring upon and murder them in sleep; 

So hsonah the livelong night they held their way, 
And ‘twas a night might shame the fairest day, 
So still, so bright, so tranquil was its reign, 

They cared not though the day ne’er came again, 
The Moon high wheel’d the distant hills above, 
Silver’d the fleecy foliage of the grove, 

That as the wooing zephyrs on it fell, 

Whisper'd it loved the gentle visit well— 

That fair-faced orb alone to move appear'd, 

That zephyr was the only sound they heard. 

No deep-mouth’d hound the hunter’s haunt betray'd ; 
No lights upon the shore or waters play’d ; 

No loud laugh broke upon the silent air, 

To tell the wanderers man was nestling there ; 
While e’en the froward babe in mother’s arms, 
Lull’d by the scene, suppress’d its loud alarms, 
And, yielding to that moment’s tranquil sway, 
Sunk on the breast, and slept its rage away. 

All all was still, on gliding bark and shore, 

As if the Earth now slept to wake no more ; 

Life seem’d extinct, as when the World first smiled, 
Ere Adam was a dupe, or Eve beguiled. 


In such a scene the Soul oft walks abroad, 
For Silence is the energy of Gop! 
Not in the blackest Tempest’s midnight scowl, 
The Earthquake’s rocking, or the Whirlwind’s howl, 
Not from the crashing thunder-rifted cloud 
Does His immortal mandate speak so loud, 
As when the silent Night around her throws 
Her star-bespangled mantle of repose ; 
Thunder and Whirlwind and the Earth’s dread shake 
The selfish thoughts of man alone awake ; 
His lips may prate of Heaven, but all his fears 
Are for himself, though pious he appears. 
But when all Nature - in tranquil smiles, 
What sweet yet lofty thought the soul beguiles ! 
There ‘s not an object ’neath the Moon’s bright beam, 
There ’s not a shadow dark’ning on the stream, 
There ’s not a star that jewels yonder skies, 
Whose bright reflection on the water lies, 


That 
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That does not in the lifted mind awake 

Thoughts that of love and Heaven alike partake ; 
While all its newly waken’d feelings prove, 

That Love is Heaven, and God the Soul of Love. 
In such sweet times the spirit rambles forth 
Beyond the precincts of this grov’ling Earth, 
Expatiates in a brighter world than this, 

And plunging in the Future’s dread abyss, 

Proves an existence separate, and refined, 

By leaving its frail tenement behind. 

So felt our Basil, as he sat the while, 

Guiding his boat beneath the moonbeam’s smile. 
For there are thoughts which Gop alike has given 
To high and low—and these are thoughts of Heaven. 


THE END. 





-_-— 


Ruchard and Arthur Taylor, Printers, Shoe-Lane, London. 
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